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•  ♦# 


On  the  publication  of  a  volume  whose  title  indicates  its 
connection  with  questions  arising  from  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  a  recollection  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  existing  works  on  that  subject  will  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  some  prefatory  exposition  of  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Although  the  questions  considered  in  this  work  are  not  fre- 
quently matters  of  controversy  in  courts  of  law,  and  derive  their 
principal  interest  from  their  connection  with  objects  of  more 
political  and  public  importance  than  are  the  litigated  rights  of 
private  persons,  yet  it  is  designed  and  published  as  a  legal  or 
juristical  treatise,  or  one  which,  if  not  technical,  may  still  with 
strictness  be  called  a  "  law  book."  It  is  intended  to  present 
statements  of  law  only,  without  the  introduction  of  any  consider- 
ations of  the  eflFect  of  such  law  on  the  moral  or  religious,  the 
social  or  political  interests  of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  States. 

Having  this  character  exclusively,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
posed work  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  any  thing  essentially 
new  :  simply  because,  if  such,  it  could  not  be  law.  The  merit 
of  a  treatise  of  this  kind  must  always  consist  in  presenting  no 
proposition  without  adequate  reference  or  deduction,  showing 
that  the  same  has  already  been  said,  or,  at  least,  if  not  said,  has 
been  implied  in  former  juridical  expositions. 
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But  the  best  known  propositions,  whether  of  fact  or  of  doc- 
trine, have  not  always  been  stated  in  their  proper  sequence,  or 
exhibited  as  coherent  or  mutually  dependent  propositions. 
Whatever  novelty  may  be  found  in  the  following  pages  will 
consist  in  the  attempted  arrangement  of  well-known  facts,  or 
received  doctrines  of  law,  connected  with  the  subject,  in  their 
proper  order  ;  though,  in  doing  this,  it  may  be  made  to  appear 
that  some  propositions  which,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  commonly  ad- 
vanced as  contradictory  or  antagonistic,  are,  in  reality,  not  so. 

If  successful  in  being  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  the  proposed  treatise  cannot  be  of  a  partisan  character, 
or  cannot  be  otherwise  than  impartial  in  respect  to  the  objects 
of  political  parties.  For  the  cx|)osition  of  existing  law  is  merely 
the  statement  of  the  fact,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  that  law,  on  grounds  of  moral  or  politi- 
cal expediency.  This  will  probably  bo  admitted  by  all  who 
have  made  the  law  to 'any  great  extent  their  study.  But  the 
popular  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  slavery  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  participate 
in  such  discussions  would  not  admit  the  proposition,  and  do  not 
ordinarily  discriminate  between  the  legal  or  juristical  view  of 
subjects  of  social  interest  and  other  views  essentially  ethical  or 
political. 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  science  of  law  and 
that  of  ethics  has  been  common  in  every  country,  and  manifested 
in  connection  with  many  subjects  of  social  interest ;  but  never 
nor  in  any  country  more  plainly  than  in  this,  at  the  present 
time,  in  controversy  excited  by  the  subject  herein  considered. 
The  connection  between  private  rights  and  public  law,  which 
everj^where  exists,  is  particularly  visible  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
republican  states,  and  is  in  this  country  not  merely  a  matter  of 
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theory,  but  a  constant  object  of  judicial  consideration.  Where 
popular  sovereignty  is  recognized  and  is  visibly  operative  in  the 
form  of  government ;  where  law  is  seen  to  have  its  ultimate 
source  in  the  collective  judgment  of  the  community,  the  in- 
dividual member  of  society  may  the  more  easily  confound  law 
with  matter  of  conscience,  and  legal  inquiry  with  that  investiga- 
tion by  which  political  or  moral  ends  are  to  be  attained. 

In  the  belief  that  this  tendency  arises  principally  from  a 
want  of  precision  in  the  definitions  of  law  and  in  the  formulas 
which  express  the  basal  propositions  of  jurisprudence,  the  follow- 
ing examination  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  afiecting  per- 
sonal condition  has  been  commenced  by  a  preliminary  exposition 
of  those  principles  of  general  jurisprudence  which  would  be 
necessarily  involved  in  considering  the  incidents  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries  in  whatever  country  they  might  exist ;  and  it  has 
been  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  discriminate  for  use  in  the 
succeeding  inquiry  such  terms,  already  adopted  by  writers  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  as  are  requisite  to  express  the  neces- 
sary distinctions. 

Some  principles  are  necessarily  assumed  without  proof ;  and 
when  stated,  as  abstract  propositions,  without  being  illustrated 
by  application  to  cases,  only  those  already  familiar  with  the 
questions  to  which  they  apply  can  be  supposed  to  perceive  their 
relevancy.  The  value  of  the  abstract  or  elementary  portions  of 
this  treatise  may  be  tested  by  their  attempted  application  to  the 
practical  cases  presented  in  the  succeeding  portions.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  while  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  jurispru- 
dence may  illustrate  the  constant  need  of  such  reference  to  ele- 
mentary principles  and  discrimination  of  language,  it  will  also 
illustrate  the  fact  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  jeceive  much 
attention.  And  the  dictum  attributed  to  Bartolus,  "  do  verbi- 
bii8  non  curat  Jurisconsultus,''  if  regarded  as  the  statement  of  a 
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fact,  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  vindicated  than  where  the  inci- 
dents of  bond  and  free  condition  have  been  the  topics  of  legal 
investigation. 

Since  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  public  or  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  incidents  of  free  condition  and  its  contraries 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  now  excite 
most  discussion,  they  have,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  following 
pages,  been  presented  in  that  connection. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
every  country,  that  which  in  its  place  in  the  system  is  most  fun- 
damental must  also  be  that  portion  which  is  least  the  subject  of 
legal  doubt,  or  that  which  may  the  most  easily  be  ascertained 
in  the  harmony  of  judicial  determinations.  So  it  will  probably 
be  thought  by  most  persons  that  in  the  exposition  of  any  class 
of  private  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  American  law 
the  constitutional  law  connected  with  the  subject,  or  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  con- 
nection, especially  as  determining  the  political  source  to  which 
existing  rights  of  private  persons  are  to  be  referred  and  on 
which  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depends,  must  be  that 
portion  of  the  inquiry  giving  the  least  occasion  for  independent 
investigation  or  original  reference  to  elementary  principles  of 
construction  and  interpretation. 

But  that,  in  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law,  the  private  inquirer  cannot  sq  implicitly  refer  to 
their  determination  by  judicial  opinion,  or  could  not,  at  least,  so 
lately  as  the  year  1837,  might  be  believed  from  the  strong  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  late  Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  &c.,  commonly  cited  as  Baldwin's  Constitutional 
Views,  published  in  that  year.     See  page  2,  where  he  says,  "  It 
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had  long  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous,  consistent,  most  solemn,  and  (with  some  few 
and  mostly  late  exceptions),  to  my  mind,  most  satisfactory  ad- 
judications of  this  court  [the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States],  in  expounding  the  Constitution,  its  meaning  yet  remains 
as  unsettled,  in  political,  professional,  and  judicial  opinion,  as  it 
was  immediately  after  its  adoption.  If  one  is  to  judge  of  the 
next,  by  the  results  of  the  past  half  century,  there  is  but  a  slight 
assurance  that  that  instrument  will  be  better  understood  at  the 
expiration,  than  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  period." 

And  were  not  the  apprehension  here  expressed  well  founded, 
it  would  generally  be  felt  that  the  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  constitutional  law  must  be  as  easily  at- 
tainable by  any  private  writer  as  is  that  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
private  rights  and  obligations.  An  industrious  collation  of  ex- 
isting judicial  decisions  should  be  as  sufficient  to  establish  a 
deduction  of  the  true  principle  in  that  department  as  in  any 
other  of  our  law.  Yet,  in  no  portion  of  juristical  literature,  does 
the  reader  so  commonly  expect  that  the  author  undertaking  the 
exposition  should  be  supported  by  the  prestige  of  a  precedent 
reputation  which  may  give  his  views  an  authority  beyond  any 
they  could  have  by  being  simply  impartial  deductions  from  the 
ordinary  elements  of  legal  knowledge :  as  if  it  were  generally 
understood  that  in  treatises  on  constitutional  law  the  writer, 
instead  of  relying,  as  in  other  departments  of  jurisprudence,  on 
the  force  of  judicial  decisions,  should  himself  enter,  more  or  less, 
on  an  independent  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  test  the  value  of  the  decisions  by  his  own  several 
deduction  from  the  bare  text  of  the  instrument. 

And,  indeed.  Judge  Baldwin's  further  observations,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage  just  cited,  indicate  that  this  idea  has 
been  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  the  court  itself.     "It  is  to 
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be  feared,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  unless  some  mode  of  inter- 
pretation different  from  what  has  been  usually  pursued  in  argu- 
ment is  adopted,  the  present  uncertainty  must  become  utter  con- 
fusion. In  reviewing  the  course  of  argument  on  both  sides  in 
these  cases,  the  remark  is  fully  justified  that  we  have  been  re- 
ferred, for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  books, 
essays,  arguments,  opinions,  speeches,  debates  in  conventions 
and  legislative  bodies,  by  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  by  some 
who  were  neither,  which  would  not  be  offered  or  suffered  to  be 
read  in  any  court,  as  entitled  to  respect,  in  construing  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  legislation,  or  a  contract  between  individuals." 

The  generous  reader  will  not  believe  that,  in  this  allusion  to 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  former  inquiry  in  this  department, 
the  writer  would  insinuate  an  argument  for  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  his  own  observations  on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  constitutional  law.  No  one  can  be  moro  sensible  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  juridical  certainty  must  be  also 
the  demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  writer  for  such  inves« 
tigation,  and  be  more  aware  of  his  exposure  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  their  absence.  The  testimony  of  Judge  Baldwin  is 
here  adduced  not  merely  as  showing  that  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  may  not  in  this  matter  have  been  successful  as 
harmonious  expositions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can public  law,  but  more  particularly  because  in  that  connection 
he  has  maintained  the  authority  of  common  law  as  the  control- 
ling juridical  instrument  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
pose and  legal  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  because  that  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  following  work.  In  the  place  referred  to, 
Judge  Baldwin  also  said,  "  I  have  long  since  been  convinced 
that  there  are  better  and  safer  guides  to  professional  and  judicial 
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inquiries  after  truth,  on  constitutional  questions,  than  those 
which  have  heen  so  often  resorted  to  without  effecting  the  de- 
sired result,  a  clear  and  settled  understanding  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  an  instrument  in  writing  which  operates  with  su- 
preme authority  wherever  it  applies.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
can  be  made  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  by  applying  to  it  those 
established  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  and  those  accepted  definitions  of  words, 
terms  and  language  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  been 
received,  as  well  known  and  understood,  in  their  ordinary  or  legal 
sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  In  appealing  to  the 
common  law  as  the  standard  of  exposition  in  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  written  instruments,  there  is  safety,  certainty,  and 
authority.  The  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  based  on  it,'* 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  on  page  7  of  the  same,  "  I  know  no  other  guide 
which  is  safer,  which  better  conducts  the  mind  to  certainty,  nor 
do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  other  than  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  that  are  well  established  and  applicable  to  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  turns  upon  its  inter- 
pretation ;  their  adoption  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  most  clearly 
made  by  every  authority  which  can  impose  the  obligation  of 
obedience.'' 

The  question  indeed  will  have  to  be  answered,  what  is  com- 
mon law  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  common  law  which  is  to  be 
made  the  standard  ?  This  can  only  be  a  historical  question — a 
question  of  fact ;  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  laws  deriving  their  authority  from 
those  possessors  of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  from  their  political  predecessors.  And  this  again  in- 
volves the  recognition  of  those  elementary  principles  which  enter 
of  necessity  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  and  by 
which  its  origin,  continuance,  and  extent,  may  be  determined  ; 
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and  which^  in  their  connection  with  the  subject  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries^  are  discriminated  in  the  elementary  or  theo- 
retical portion  of  this  treatise. 

This  inclination  or  practice  of  deferring  to  extrajudicial  au- 
thority in  questions  of  constitutional  law  far  more  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  other  departments  of  legal  science^  must  indeed  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  republican  states  such  ques- 
tions are  always  more  or  less  political,  as  well  as  legal  questions  ; 
so  much  so  that,  whether  they  are  one  or  the  other,  whether 
they  are  to  be  decided  by  the  judiciary  or  by  some  other  branch 
of  the  government — ^itself  a  constitutional  question— can  hardly 
be  decided  by  either  branch  alone.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
attempt  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  treatise  to  answer 
the  basal  question  of  our  constitutional  law.  From  whom  does  the 
written  Constitution  derive  its  authority  ?  or,  Who  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  to  whom  its  existence  and  continuance 
is  to  be  ascribed  ?  or.  What  is  the  political  organization — na- 
tional or  federative — of  the  United  States  ?  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  treatise,  as  confined  to  subjects  of  legal  inquiry  only. 
Yet  that  the  same  questions  have  been  frequently  objects  of 
judicial  consideration,  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  reports, 
and  in  no  class  of  cases,  probably,  more  commonly  than  those  in 
which  the  rights  of  slaveowners  under  the  Constitution  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  however,  essentially,  a  political 
question,  and  one  which  no  judicial  tribunal  whose  authority  is 
dependent  upon  its  answer  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  deter- 
mine. And  that  its  settlement  has  not  been  attained  by  such 
decisions  is  certified  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  the  work  referred  to, 
page  36  ;  where,  after  presenting  that  view  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  decisions,  and  which  was  his  own  opinion,  he  ob- 
served, "  These  considerations,  however,  have  utterly  failed  to 
settle  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  *  JFc,  the  people  of  the 
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United  States/  as  the  granting  or  constituent  power  of  the 
federal  government.  So  far  from  there  being  any  general  assent 
to  that  meaning  which,  to  my  mind,  is  so  apparent  in  the  Con- 
stitation,  with  its  necessary  practical  results,  which  its  framers 
and  adopters  must  have  known  and  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,  the 
reverse  may  be  the  common  opinion." 

The  question,  Who  makes  the  law  of  the  land  I  live  in  ?  is 
one  which  each  private  person,  required  to  yield  obedience  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  is  always  supposed  to  be  able  to  answer  for 
himself,  independently  of  judicial  decision.  It  is  the  question  of 
allegiance.  Who  is  the  actual  possessor  of  sovereign  power  ? 
which  in  most  countries  is  never  asked  if  the  decision  of  a  judicial 
tribunal  would  be  a  sufficient  answer.  That,  here,  the  question 
is  asked  and  answered  by  judicial  tribunals  is  the  best  indication 
that  ours  is  a  constitutional  government.  But  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  question,  as  one  above  law  no{  under  law,  is  still 
the  same,  and  in  saying  that  in  every  State  of  the  Union  each 
private  person  owes  an  allegiance  divided  between  the  State  and 
the  United  States,  there  is  an  implication  that  he  may  be 
obliged  to  answer  the  question  in  circumstances  where  no  judicial 
decision  would  be  taken  for  an  answer.  And  in  American  courts 
of  law,  as  everywhere  else,  the  answer  is  to  be  attained  by  his- 
torical investigation,  not  by  the  ordinary  juridical  standards  of 
judicial  determination.  No  common  law  even  will  decide  it ; 
except  as  history  may  show  from  whom  common  law,  public  and 
private,  has  proceeded.  The  method,  therefore,  of  inquiry,  in- 
dependently of  judicial  decisions,  which  is  here  pursued,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  that  deference  to  such  authority,  as  the  best 
exponent  of  laWy  which  is  professed  in  the  outset. 

Of  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  work  a  few  copies  were  pub- 
lished in  August,  1856,  with  the  title.  Topics  of  Jurisprudence 
connected  toith  conditions  of  Freedom  and  Bondage.     And  it 
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may  be  pertiDent  to  add  that  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  were 
also  printed  at  the  same  time^  though^  by  the  failure  of  eyesight, 
the  writer  was  prevented  from  proceeding  with  the  publication 
as  then  intended,  and  the  plan  of  the  remaining  portion  was 
afterwards  enlarged,  in  view  of  considering  more  fully  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case  of  Dred  8coU  v.  Sandford,  decided  De- 
cember term,  1856,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

,       Kiw  York,  Avffuttf  1858. 
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[Obsebvatioit. — The  several  chapters  of  this  work,  though  xramhered  continn- 
oualy,  maj  be  classified  into  three  parts  or  divisions.  Firtt,  The  Elementary  or  Ab- 
stract Portion,  contained  in  the  first  and  second  chapters;  Second,  The  Historical 
Portion,  contained  in  the  third  and  following  chapters,  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive ;  and 
Utird,  The  Practical  Portion,  contained  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  work.  A 
corresponding  arrangement  into  Books  or  Parts,  sach  as  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
treatises,  has  not  been  adopted,  from  believing  that  such  labdivisions  praeticany  di- 
minish facility  of  reference,  and  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  essential  feature  in  the  composition.] 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Pioi  89,  note,  line  8  iVom  bottom,  for  "  the  result  either,"  raod^  "  either  the  remit* 
Page  75,  line  14  from  top,  far  **  The  motives  for  that  practice  are  immaterial,"  rtad^ 

**  The  motires  which  may  hare  actuated  the  State,  in  this,  are  immateriaL** 
Page  119,  note  1,  line  Z,for  «« 18  East,**  rtad,  *«  10  East** 
Page  188,  note  1,/or  **  1  Comstock,**  read^  *<  4  Comstock." 
Page  168,  note  2,  line  6,  for  "  NoveR  162,  c  K  rtad,  "  Novell  166." 
Page  180,  line  6  from  bottom,  <{/^er  **  Warkhonse,"  tiwerf,  **  8  Levmz,  836." 
Page  211,  line  6  from  top,/or  **  captived,"  rtad^  "^ bi^ytixed." 
Page  211,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  **  ventre,**  reod^  **  ventre.** 
Page  221,  note  1,  line  1,  after  **  Swedish,"  mmH,  "  or  Danish.** 
Page  228,  line  6  from  bottom  of  the  text, /or  '*  further,**  rtady  **  fnller.** 
Page  280,  line  19  from  top^/or  *«  1659,**  rtad,  <<  1669.** 
Page  266,  note  1,  line  8,  for  **  restmcted,**  rtad,  **  restricted." 
Pi^  285,  note  1,  for  **  1  Zabriskle*s  R.,  868,  878,**  rtad^  ''  1  Spencer,  868,  and  State 

V.  Post,  1  Zabriskie,  699." 
Page  829,  line  13  from  top, /or  **  laws.     No  laws,"  read,  "  laws,  no  law&'* 
Page  844,  line  7  from  top,  for  "  Code  Noir,"  read,  "  Edict  of  Louis  XV.** 
Page  849,  line  12  from  top,  insert  **  the,**  before  "  question." 
Page  862,  for  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  "  8,  4,"  mid,  **  1,  2." 
Page  869,  in  the  note,  d^  69,  after  R. 

Page  877,  line  18  from  top, /or  **  primitive,"  read,  **  punitive." 
Page  881,  note  2,  line  12,  for  "casa,**  read,  **  casu." 
Page  382,  note  2,  line  6,  for  *<  aportet,*'  read,  **  oportet." 
Page  447,  line  9  from  bottom,  ybr  **  nature,"  reod^  **  name." 
Page  486,  note  1,  line  2,  for  "  1  Peters,"  read,  "  7  Peters." 
Page  493,  note  1,  line  6,  for  "  Tuff,"  read,  "  Tutt." 

Pages  494,  496,  for  *'  concurrent,**  in  the  running  title,  read,  *'  contestkd." 
Page  496,  note  8,  for  "  92,  318 ;  6  of  same,  801,  880,"  read,  "  92-108,  SOl-SdO." 
Page  496,  line  1,  for  "  two,**  read,  "four.** 
Page  601,  note  1,  line  9,  q/ler  *'  Fitzpatrick,"  insert,  "  8  Gaines,  36,  and  Foot  v.  Ste- 


vens." 


Page  606,  last  line  in  note,  for  **  See  note,*'  read,  "  (2)  See  note  1.*' 
Page  620,  line  18  of  note,  for  "  Bramfield,**  read,  **  Brownfield." 
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LAW  DEFINED  AST)  DIVIDED— ITB  OBJEGT,  OBIGIN,  EFFBOT, 

Ain>  EXTENT. 

§  1.  The  word  law  has,  in  common  use,  two  leading  fiignifi- 
cations ;  one,  which  is  generally  considered  the  jprimary  sense 
— that  of  a  rule  of  tustion^  prescribed  by  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior ;  in  the  idea  of  which  the  possibility  of  action  contrary 
to  the  role  is  implied:  the  other — a  meaning  sometimes  con- 
radered  secondary  to  that  first  given,  by  a  metaphorical  nse  6i 
the  word — that  of  a  mode  of  existence,  or  of  action,  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  that  mode ; — a 
relation  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  existing  or  acting: 
whether  the  co-existence  of  a  superior  author  or  cause  of  that 
relation  be  supposed  or  not/ 

§  2.  Every  being,  existing  under  conditions  over  which  it 
has  no  control,  is  subject  to  law  in  the  seccmdary  sense ; — ^there- 
fore, called  the  law  of  its  nature.  The  nature  of  man,  or  the 
conditions  of  his  existence,  are  to  him  a  law  in  this  sense — ^the 
law  of  nature ;  and,  being  by  this  law  capable  of  choice  and 
action,  he  may  also  be  subject  to  law  in  the  primary  sense.* 

^  Bmide*8  Diet,  Law.  Blackst  Com.,  Introd.,  aeo.  2,  note  by  duiitiMi.  Antfeiii: 
ProTiiioe  of  Jnrim.,  pp.  19,  180,  184.  Monteiq. :  Spizit  of  L.,  oL  i ;  and  De  Tncf9 
Commeiit.    Bedrnd^f  Inqiiiiies  ElemenUiy  &0.,  pp.  4, 18,  17. 

*  Tbe  primaiy  and  leoondazy  iwaawMyi  of  me  tmrn  Imw  mnii  nol  bt  oonfounded 
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2  LAW  OF  NATUBB. 

The  idea  of  law  in  the  primary  Bense  implies  the  relation  of 
superior  and  inferior ;  and  the  elementary  principle  in  the  sci- 
ence of  law,  in  this  senae  of  the  word  laWj  is  the  existence  of  the 
legislator  anterior  to  the  law.  When  the  word  law  is  applied 
to  rules  of  action  for  man,  the  existence  of  such  a  legislator,  as 
to  man,  must  be  taken  for  a  fact,  or  relation,  independent  of  the 
rule  itself;  or  as  being  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  law.^  . 

§  3.  In  the  various  views  of  the  conditions  of  man's  exist- 
ence— that  is,  of  the  law  of  his  nature  (law  in  the  secondary 
sense),  which  have  been  advanced  by  authors  who  have  pro- 
fessed to  treat  of  jurisprudence^  or  the  science  of  lawy  there 
have  been  two  theories  as  to  the  existence  of  this  legislator,  or 
the  source  of  law  in  the  primary  sense.  According  to  sofiie 
authors,  the  first  principle  of  the  science  of  law  is,  that  man 
exists  in  society  organized  into  political  states,  and  that  the 
state  is  the  highest  source  of  law  as  a  rule  of  action.*  This 
principle  being  assumed  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  law  of  nature,  in  this  sense,  being 
considered  as  the  only  law  of  nature  which  can,  in  any  system 
oi  jurisprudence^  be  regarded  as  having  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  the  state.* 

According  to  others,  there  is  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  an- 
terior to  the  legislation  of  the  state;    by  which  actions  are 

with  a  primary  and  secondary  law  ;  whether  to  called  in  reference  to  order  of  time 
or  of  authority.  Conditions  of  things  are  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  enunciation 
of  a  mle  of  action,  and  in  this  connection  the  fonner  may  he  called  the  piimaqr  and 
the  latter  the  secmidaiy  law.  Some  elementaxy  writers  speak  of  a  primary  and  secon- 
dary law  of  nature.  Their  primary  law  heing  a  condition  of  thing*— a  law  in  the 
secondary  sense :  e.  g,  Bowyer :  Univ.  Puh.  Law,  p.  20.  Ayliffe*s  Pandects,  pp.  6,  6. 
Wood's  Civil  Law,  p.  92.     Domat :  Loix  Civ.  Traits  des  Loix,  oh.  1,  f  8. 

'  Keddie's  Inq.  Elem.  Ac,  p.  16-19. 

'  In  illustrating  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  writers  on  jurisprudence  usually  cite 
Cameades,  ajaud  Lactantium,  Lih.  v.,  c.  15 ;  and  Aristippus  and  Pyrrho,  apud  Dioc. 
Laert,  Lib.  Il,  c.  8 :  see  Selden,  De  J.  Nat.  et  Gren.  juxta  Disc.  £h^  ch.  8 ;  RotheiL, 
B.  ii ,  c  1 ;  Pufend.,  B.  iL,  c.  8 ;  Grot,  B.  «t  P.  Prolog.  5.  But  these  are  only  eariy 
dogmatisms  on  one  sidQ  of  a  never-ending  ethical  controvenj ;  of  which  mora  sysle- 
matic  assertions  might  be  found  nearer  our  pwn  day.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  poesible  to  cite 
any  system  of  juri^rudenee  or  any  legisilative  or  juridical  authority,  ancient  or  modem, 
heathen  or  Christian,  which  denies  the  pre-exi«tenoe  of  natural  justioe— the  jural  ohar- 
acter  of  every  mle  which  is  a  rule  of  law ;  unless  piratical  communities  and  robber 
feudal  barons  can  be  called  juridical  authority  when  denying  the  existence  of  any  law : 
eompara  Lieber :  PoL  Ethics,  vol.  L,  281. 

'Spinoza:  Ethicea,  Pars  iv.,  prop.  87,  schoL  2:   Tract  Politid,  cap.  iL:  Tract 
Theologico-Polit,  cap.  xvi.     Hobbes  is  commonly  misrepresented  as  having 
the  eadslence  of  natural  law  otherwise  than  in  this  sense. 
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enjoined,  allowed  or  prohibited,  independently  of  the  rale  pro- 
ceeding from  the  state,  and  nnder  which,  as  a  law  of  nature,  and 
a  law  in  the  primary  sense  also,  the  state  is  to  be  considered  as 
existing ;  which  law  is  to  be  recognized  in  jurispmdence  as  con- 
stantly binding  on  mankind/ 

§  4.  The  questions  of  the  existencs  of  natural  law, — ^in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  Imo^  of  the  nature  of  its  injunctions, 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  state  as  a  source  of  rules 
of  action  for  mankind,  are  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 
man,  or  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the 
term  law  :  they  are  questions  of  ethioSy — ^the  science  of  his  nature 
as  a  being  capable  of  choice  and  action  in  reference  to  a  rule 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  disobey ;  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  precepts  of  a  religious  creed,  taken  to  be  the  rere- 
lation  of  a  divine  will,  or  by  the  dictates  of  human  reason. 
Whether  they  also  belong  to  jwrisjprudenoe^  or  not,  is  merely  a 
question  of  definition :  that  is,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  Icno^ 
and  oijvHsprudence  as  the  science  of  law.' 

§  ^.  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense  is  spoken  of  as  something 
which  exists  absolutely ;  which  necessarily  both  exists  and 
operates ;  which  is  necessarily  enforced,  if  it  exists  at  all ;  such 
a  law  being  a  state  of  things.  But  a  law  in  the  primary  sense — 
a  rule  of  action,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  without  being  en- 
forced ;  or  without  operating  except  in  creating  a  moral  obliga- 
tion :  because  a  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  the  rule  is  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  law  in  this  sense.  A  law  of  this  kind  may 
therefore  be  recognized  either  as  a  law  merely  existing,  or  as  a 
law  operating  or  being  enforced. 

Now,  jurisprudence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  a  rule  not 
merely  existing,  but  one  which  is  actually  operative  or  enforced 

X  Ueber :  PoL  Ethics,  B.  L,  f  80.  Ratherfard,  B.  il,  o.  2.  Maokintoih :  Prog. 
Eth.  Phil,  Sect  iv.  v. :  Grotius :  B.  et  P.  Prolegom.,  f  $  6,  7,  8, 16,  and  notes.  Vattel : 
e.  il,  §  I.  Aristot :  RheL,  Lib.  L,  cap.  18  et  15,  and  various  other  aneient  anthorities 
dted  bj  Selden,  De  J.  Nat  &o.,  Ebr.  Lib.  i.,  ch.  tL  Reddie's  Inquiries  Ac,  p.  19 ; 
alflo,  ch.  iL,  and  the  citations. 

A  veiy  recent  comparison  of  the  best  authors  on  this  point  in  Bowjer  on  UniTdrsal 
PqUio  Law,  ch.  iL,  iiL,  iv.,  vii.,  VoL  84,  of  Philad.  Law  Library. 

*  Comp.,  Doctor  and  Student,  oh.  i.,  ii. 

In  coonecfion  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to 
recall  the  maxim  of  lavoknus,  Dig.,  Lib.  L,  Tit  17,  f  202.  Omnif  dediiitlo  in  jura 
drili  pericnlosa  est,  pamm  est  enim  ut  non  snbverti  poasit 
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in  or  by  the  will  of  BCKsiety  or  the  state.  The  sci^ice  of  what 
rule  ought  to  be  made  operative  by  the  will  of  the  state  is  a 
different  thing ;  it  is  a  science  of  rules  regarded  only  as  existing, 
whether  operative  in  civil  society — ^that  is,  enforced — or  not.* 

A  rule  made  operative  by  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the 
state,  is  a  rule  identified  with  the  expressed  will  of  society  or  of 
the  state.  The  will  of  the  state,  indicated  in  some  form  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  Icm*  the  subject  otjurisprtidericej  and  no  natural 
rule  which  may  exist,  forms  a  part  of  the  law  unless  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  state  so  indicated.  What  the  state  wills  is 
the  conterminous  measure  of  law ;  no  pre-existing  rule  is  the 
measure  of  that  will.* 

§  6.  But  a  law  in  Hiejmmary  sense  must  be  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  things  which  it  affects : — that  is, 
of  a  natural  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word :  for  a  rule 
founded  on  a  contradiction  of  the  nature  of  things  is  a  rule  im- 
possible to  be  executed,  or  cannot  subsist  as  a  rule.*  There 
fore,  all  laws  made  for  man  must  recognize  some  conditions  aa 
the  conditions  of  his  existence  ;  and  hence  a  recognition  of  hie 
moral  nature,  or  of  a  necessity  in  his  nature  to  regard  actionshttfi 

*  Domat  includes  natorol  law,  derived  by  a  priori  reaaoning,  in  the  law — the  tab- 
ject  of  jnrispnideDce ;  and  speaks  of  some  rales  as  being  evident  without  reasoning, 
and  of  others  which  require  reasoning  to  make  them  evident  Domat :  Civfl  Law. 
Treatise  on  Laws,  ch.  ii.,  §1 — 87 ;  and  see  Bowyer,  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  jx  103.  In  thli 
system,  the  mind  of  the  individual  jurist  determines  the  law ;  it  is  hu  mhjeeHve  ap- 
prehension of  a  rule  of  action :  and  only  that  rule  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  itiiic 
<mghi  to  enforce.  Chanc.  D'Aguesseau  approves  of  Domat*8  system  in  this  respect : 
see  (Euvresy  Tom.  L,  p.  645-6.  Mr.  Reddie,  Inquiries  EH.  Ac,  p.  48,  says  of  Kanlfi 
Metaphysische  Anfangs  Griinde  der  Bechtdehre,  and  Fichte*s  Gfrundlage  des  Nator- 
rechts,  that  **  they  established  in  Germany  the  complete  reooffnition  of  £e  distinction 
between  ethics  and  law,  or  jurisprudence,  between  the  legality  and  the  morality  of 
human  actions."  But  Mr.  Reddie  sometimes  speaks  of  junsprudence  as  if  it  oompre- 
bended  the  science  of  what  ought  to  be  law ;  see  Inquiries  £1.  ifcc.,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Savigny :  Heut  Rom.  Recht,  §  7.  TV. :  *<  With  reference  to  this  quality  of  the 
law,  by  which  it  has  an  actual  determined  existence  in  reference  to  any  given  state  of 
things  in  which  it  may  be  appealed  to,  we  call  it  positive  law." 

*  Molloy  de  Jure  Marit.  B.  iii.,  o.  9,  §  1,  2.  Pufendorf;  B.  i.,  o.  6,  {  1.  Co.  Lit 
fo.  97,  b.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  vol  I  p.  98,  249.  "Law  is  the  direct  «•  uidirect»  ex- 
plicit or  implied,  real  or  supposed,  positive  or  acquiesced  in  expression  of  the  will  oj 
human  society  represented  in  the  state ;  or  it  is  the  public  will  of  a  part  of  hnmai 
society  constituted  into  a  state."  Compare  Encyo.  Aju.,  vol.  vii.,  Append.  Law,  Ac., 
by  Judge  Story. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  L,  'Ht.  17,  $  186.  Qusb  rerum  natura  prohibentur  nulla  lege  confirm 
mate  sunt.  Co.  Lit.,  92  a.  **  Lex  spectet  natursB  ordinem,  the  law  respeoteth  the 
order  and  course  of  nature.  Lex  non  cogit  ad  impossibilia.  The  law  compels  no  mai 
to  impossible  things.  The  aigument  oh  imposnbUi  is  forcible  in  law.  Impossibile  esl 
quod  nature  rei  repugnat." 
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being  right  or  wrong,  is  necesearil;  made,  as  the  recognition  of 
a  fact,  in  the  act  of  prescribing  a  law  for  him  fonnded  on  the 
idea  of  distinguishing  between  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  or  on 
the  existence  of  a  moral  obligation  in  the  rule ;  that  is,  an  obli- 
gation founded  on  his  nature^  and  also  resulting  from  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense/  Now,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  all  laws,  en- 
joined by  society  or  the  state,  have  been  founded  on  this  idea, 
the  law  prescribed  by  the  state  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law  in  tiie  primary  sense  of  the  word  law.* 

§  7.  But  since  the  state  makes  this  acknowledgment  of 
natural  law  by  classifying  or  distinguishing  certain  actions  as 
actions  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done,  as  permissible  or  not  per- 
missible,^ it  so  far  interprets  this  law  of  nature  by  asserting  it 

^  Whewell :  Elements  of  Morality,  indading  Polity,  B.  L,  c.  4, 90.  "  Rights  aie  not 
law  only  nor  jostice  onlj,  (meaning  bjlaw  the  law  of  society,  and  by  jnstice  diat 
which  is  right,)  they  are  both  Law  and  Justice ;  Law,  because  Jnstice  ;  Justice  ex- 
pressed in  Law; "  and  see  the  same,  §§  105,  106,  107.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  B.  it,  f  81. 
^  The  state,  I  said,  is  fonnded  on  the  relations  of  right ;  it  is  a  jural  society,  as  a 
chnrch  is  a  religions  society,  an  insurance  company  a  financial  association  ;*  the  idea 
of  the  just,  and  the  action  founded  upon  the  idea  called  justice,  is  the  broad  foundation 
and  great  object  of  the  state."  The  same,  §$  88,  85 :  <*  The  state  being  a  jural  society, 
aoi  xi^^ts  being  imaginable  between  moral  beings  only,  it  follows  that  the  state  has 
likewise  a  moral  character,  and  must  maintain  it"  The  word  Jural  is  also  employed 
by  Whewell,  B.  L,  e.  4,  90 :  **.By  tiie  adjective  jural  we  shall  denote  that  which  has 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obligations ;  as  by  the  adjective  moral  we  denote 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  duties."  And  therefore,  the  state,  in  es- 
tablishing coercive  rules  of  action,  acts  jtiridicaify.  The  term  juridieal  is  conmionly 
used  as  ii  synonymous  with /uiicio^  A  tribunal  in  acting  judicially,  necessarily,  also 
sets  jnridically :  that  is,  declares  what  is  justice  or  right.  But  the  state,  when  it  pro- 
mnlffates  laws,  promulgates  them  as  rules  of  risht.  The  word  juridical  will  herein  be 
em^oyed  to  designate  the  declaration  of  laWf  whetiier  made  by  the  legislative  or  the 
jodicial  function. 

The  term  juridical  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  province  of  the  private  jurist : 
the  proper  word  for  which  is  juristical,  (Ger,  juristisoh.)  A  society  of  jurists  in  Eng- 
land have  called  themselves  *'  the  juri^oal  society.**  In  the  French  version  of  FaldPs 
Jnrisdscbe  Elnoydopedie,  translated  Ency.  JuridiquSy  viL,  note,  it  is  said :  **  nous  avcnis 
ordinairement  traduit  Tadiectif  aUemand^ris^tsc^  '^Kt  juridique,  quoique  le  mot  franfais 
iignifie,  dans  Tnsage  plutot  ce  qui  se  rapporte  h.\aLJur%dietion  que  ce  qui  se  rapporte  an 
droit  Nous  aurions  pn  souvent  le  remplacer  par  UgaJL,  mais  comme  il  est  n^cessaire, 
surtoot  dans  un  expose  de  prinoipes,  de  ne  pas  confondre  le  droit  et  la  loi,  nous  avons 
evit6  d'employer  Tun  pour  Tauti^B,  jvariSqut  (repondant  &  juridi$ck,  reehtlick)  et  Ugal 
(lepondaat  k  pe$etxlieky* 

'  Reddle's  Laquiries  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  58.  There  are  noble  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Cicexo,  and  others,  which  are  frequentiy  cited  by  authors  who  base  Juriiprudenes 
upon  natural  law;  (e.  g.  Cic  De  Rep.  iii.,  22— the  passage  given  by  Lactantius,  Inst. 
TL,  8;  Demosthenes  Or.  contra  Aristogit  i.)  Whether  they  have  been  used  to  the 
purpose  depends  entirely  on  the  definitions  assumed  for  these  words.  Their  force  differs 
essentially  as  they  are  used  either  in  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  point  of  view. 

*  Hobbes :  Leviathan,  De  Civitate,  c  xxvL  De  legibus  civilibus.  "  Legem  igitur 
dvUem  sic  definio :  lex  civilis  unicuique  civi  est  regula  qua  civitos  verbo  scripto,  vel 
slio  quocunque  voluntatb  signo  idoi.eo,  ad  distinctiouem  boni  et  mali  uti  imperat" 

Ency.  Am.,  voL  viL,  p.  58L     Appendix  by  Judge  Story :  '*  By  a  law  we  understand 
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to  be  accordant  with  those  distiiictioDfi.^  The  maintenance  ot 
those  distinctions  being,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  state,  those 
whom  it  appoints  to  cany  out  its  will  are  boand,  from  their 
relations  to  the  state,  to  accept  and  enforce  those  distinctions,  as 
the  criterion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Judicial  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  the  state,  must,  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  law^  re- 
ceive these  distinctions  as  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  as  the  highest  rule  to  which  thej  can  refer.  The  natural 
law  is  included  in  the  law^  in  this  ordinary  sense,  only  so  far  as 
the  law  is  the  judgment  of  the  state  upon  what  shall  constitute 
right  or  wrong  action ;  and  it  is  immaterial,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  whether  the  jurisprudence  which 
they  have  to  interpret  is  considered  to  admit,  in  theory,  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  law,  or  to  refer  all  rules  of  action  to  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  since,  supposing  it  to  admit  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  natural  law,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it  assumes  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  given  by  the  state,  to  be  the  guide  for  legal 
decision.* 

A  rnle  preioribed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  a  ttate  to  Its  citizens  or  sol^jects,  dedaifag 
tome  right,  enforcing  some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some  act** 

'  This  recognition  of  moral  obligation  in  jnritpmdence  is  entiralj  independent  of 
the  foundation  of  that  obligation,  as  a  question  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  It  is  im- 
material in  jnrispmdence  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  called  '*  moral  sense ;  common 
sense ;  understanding ;  rule  of  right ;  natural  justice ;  natural  equity  or  good  order ; 
truth ;  doctrine  of  election ;  repugnancy  to  nature,"  or  any  such  term.  Bentham,  In 
quoting  these  various  denominations  of  the  law  of  nature,  asserts  the  propriety  of  his 
own  favorite  term,  **the  law  of  utility,"  or  "greatest  happiness  principle  :  "  which  Is 
equally  vaffue,  as  the  description  of  a  rule  of  action,  until  some  legislator  is  assumed 
to  exist,  who  shall  determine  what  is  tueful,  or  what  is  the  greatett  hapjpineM.  See 
Bentham's  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  ii.,  14,  note.  And  compare  Austin :  Prov. 
Jwnsp.,  p.  188 ;  note,  p.  174  ;  Austin  being  of  the  same  ethical  school.  Also,  Reddie's 
Inquiries  £lem.  Ac,  2d  ed.,  p.  54 — 72.  Utility  has,  in  fact,  always  been  recognized 
In  juridical  action  as  an  exponent  of  what  the  ]aw  ought  to  be.  See  the  same,  p.  78 ; 
and  that  there  is  herein  no  real  inconsistency,  see  Mackintosh :  Progress  of  Etiiical 
Philosophy. 

*  2  Dod8on*8  Adm.  Rep.,  The  Le  Louis,  247.  Speaking  of  the  slave-trade.  Lord 
Stowell  says :  *'  I  must  remember  that,  in  discussing  this  question,  I  must  consider  it, 
not  according  to  any  private  moral  apprehensions  of  my  own,  (if  I  entert^ned  them 
ever  so  sincerely,)  but  as  the  tato  considers  it"  ...  (p.  249) :  **  An  act  must  be  legally 
criminal — I  say  legally  criminal  because  neither  this  court  nor  any  other  can  cany 
its  private  apprehensions,  independent  of  law,  into  its  public  judgments  on  the  qnali^ 
of  actions.  It  must  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  upon  that  subject ;  and  act- 
ing as  a  court  in  the  administration  of  law,  it  cannot  impute  criminality  to  an  act 
where  the  law  imputes  none.    It  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality." 

Hobbes :  Leviath.,  c.  26 — "  Leges  natnrsB  et  leges  civiles  in  eadem  civitate  se  mutno 
continent."  Mass^  Droit  Commer.,  Tom.  i.,  42.  Scaccia  Tractat.  de  Commer.  Quiest., 
YIL,  Par.  ii,  AmpL  Id,  f  4,  19.     Hegel,  Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Keehta, 
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§  8.  Since  the  power  of  the  state,  or  of  society,  is  asBumecl 
bj  die  state  to  be  the  result  of  natural  law  in  the  signification 
either  of  a  necessary  condition  or  of  a  rule,  the  only  natural 
principles,  which  the  law  can  recognLse  as  such,  are  those  which 
admit  the  existence  of  society,  as  natural ;  and  no  principles 
can  form  a  part  of  it  which  are  founded  upon  a  supposed  state 
of  nature,  anterior  or  opposed  to'  society,  or  on  the  supposed 
law  of  such  a  state,  as  being  the  true  law  of  nature/ 

§  9.  The  actual  conditions  of  liuman  existence  have  divided 
mankind  into  separate  communities  or  states,  each  called  sovereign^ 
because  each  exercises,  independently  of  the  i«st,  those  powers 
of  society  which  are  essential  to  the  purposes  of  such  separate 
existence.' 

The  rules  of  action  prescribed  by  any  single  sovereignty  or 
state  are  known  to  the  individuals  imder  its  dominion  as  the 
laWy  in  the  ordinary  sense  (in  contradistinction  to  ethics) ;  or 
naiional,lBM  (commonly  termed  in  English,   municipal),*  as 

§  212 :  **  Im  podtiven  Rechte  ut  daher  daa  wm  gesetim&sng  1st,  die  Qnelle  derErkent- 
BiH  deflwn  was  Reeht  irt,  oder  eigentlich,  was  Rechtens  ist : " — 

Tlds  propositioD  is  ahnost  nntraoslatable  firom  the  want  of  an  English  word  cor- 
responding with  the  German  Hecht,  Latin  Jiu,  French  droit.  Law  being  used  not  to 
deognate  that  onlj  bnt  what  is  meant  bj  tiie  Ger.  GtMegt,  Lat.  lex,  Fr.  hL  (Liebei's 
PoL  Eth^  sect.  80,  n.).  The  passage  is  equivalent  to : — ^In  law — ^the  role  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  state,  that  whicm  is  legal,  or  according  to  law,  (lex,  hi,  Oesetx,)  is 
the  means  of  ascertaining  that  which  is  the  mle  of  right — ^the  Jural  role,  Jui,  driu, 
Redki : — and  not  vice  ntrta. 

The  American  Literature  on  the  Slavery  question  afibrds  numberless  instances,  in 
which  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  araument 

^Spinosa:  Tractates  Politici,  cap.  il,  15.  Domat:  Loix  Civ.  Tt,  ch.  ii,  §2. 
Cousin:  Introd.  Hist  Phila,  p.  11 :  **In  the  place  of  primitive  society,  where  allthhigs 
were  in  conAision,  man  created  a  new  society  upon  tiie  basis  of  one  single  idea,  that 
of  jostioe.  Justice  established  constitutes  the  state.  The  use  of  the  state  is  to  cause 
justice  to  be  respected  by  means  of  force.  *  *  *  Hence  arises  a  new  state  of  sodety, 
dvU  and  political  society,  which  is  nothing  less  than  justice  acting  by  means  of  that 
l^gpl  Older  which  the  state  represents." 

Frofeeeor  Foster's  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  London  Univernty.  Law  Maffa- 
dne,  N.  T.,  Feb.  1862.  *'  If  asked,  therefore,  to  explain  the  expression  employed  at 
llie  outset — natural  law,^the  answer  would  be,  that  portion  of  moral  obligation  which 
is  enforceable  by  public  authority."  Comto :  IV.  de  Legislation,  Liv.  i,  <m.  6.  Com- 
pare Calhoun,  A  Disquisition  on  Government ;  Woiriu,  vol  i,  p.  58. 

*  A  fact  assumed  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  Comp.  Lieber :  Pol.  Eth.,  B.  ii., 
1 6L     Bla.  Com.,  vol  i.,  Introd.,  p.  42. 

'  Thb  portion  of  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  ordinarily  denominated  municipal 
law  by  English  writers.  Blackstone  (Comm.  I.,  Introd.,  p.  44)  is  most  commonly  cited 
as  anuority  for  its  use :  but  it  was  employed  by  English  lawyers  long  before  his  time, 
(see  L  Yaughan,  R  191,  anno  17,  Car.  ii.,}  to  si^iify  the  law  of  any  one  state  or 
nation ;  or,  what  is  commonly  called  **  the  law  of  ue  land."  According  to  the  analogy 
of  tile  languages  of  Continental  Europe  munieipal  law  would  imply  the  local  law  of 
some  poli&al  body  lev  than  a  state  or  nation — the  law  of  a  munieipmm,  a  town  or 
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proceeding  from  the  aathorily  of  a  eingle  poUty  or  state,  and 
having  effect  only  within  the  territorial  limits  of  its  dominian. 
These  roles  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  nature, 
or  true  principles  of  ethics,  but  in  being  prescribed  by  the 
highest  power  within  the  limits  of  such  state,  and  constituting 
the  judgment  of  such  power  on  the  principles  and  effect  of 
natural  law,  they  must  be  taken,  within  those  limits,  in  all  legal 
or  judicial  considerations,  as  the  highest  rule  of  action. 

§  10.  Since  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  different  states,^  the  powers  of  society, 
in  reference  to  such  interests  and  action  as  are  beyond  the  sepa- 
rate control  of  single  states,  can  only  be  exercised  among  states 
recognizing  no  superior  among  themselves,  by  a  united,  or  re- 
ciprocal reference  to  principles  of  antecedent  authority  and 
imiversal  obligation.  They  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  condi- 
tions of  man's  existence  (a  law  in  the  secondary  sense),  and  to 
human  reasoning  in  regard  to  those  conditions,  as  giving  the 
only  law  (independent  of  agreements  which  themselves  rest  on 
that  law  for  their  obligation)  which  can  be  recognized  as  a  rule  of 
action  and  one  of  natural  origin— an  origin  distinct  from  their 
own  juridical  will.  But  because  they  recognize  no  superior 
among  themselves  in  determining  that  law  of  nature,  the  only 
exposition  of  it  which  can  have  legal  force — ^that  is,  a  force  like 

(ntj,  or  at  most,  of  a  province.  For  a  jostification  of  this  use  of  the  term  noliofMU 
la»f  compare  Bentham*8  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  xviii.,  26.  Beddie's  Inaniriot 
Ac.,  pp.  98,  94,  236,  and  the  same  authoi's  Historical  View  of  the  Law  of  Marit 
Commerce,  p.  1. 

With  jurists  who  have  used  the  Latin  language,  jui  civile  is  employed  as  the  eooiT* 
alent  of  tiiat  which  is  here  denominated  national  law,  as  by  Grotiosj  B.  et  P.  Proieg^ 
§  1 :  *'Jas  civile,  sive  Romanum,  sive  quod  caique  patriam  est "  &c.,  and  compare  Uobbei^ 
definition  of  ^'im  civile  (ante  §  7,  n.)  The  term  has  general'y  the  same  force  witiii 
the  classical  Roman  jurists :  but  it  was  also  sometimes  used  by  them  in  other  amuM, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  (ch.  iv.,}  and  compare  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.,  Jro.  The 
name  ** civil  law  **  cannot  well  be  given  to  that  which  is  here  called  nationallmw,  sinoa 
it  is  already  used  to  indicate  the  Roman  law,  or  the  Roman  law  as  generally  reoeiTed 
in  Europe,  in  contradistinction  with  Englidi  common  law,  and  is  also  employed  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  law  which  does  not  include  punitive,  or  the  so-called 
"  criminal "  law. 

'  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  189 :  "  For  it  is  impossible  to  confine  the  effects  of 
municipal  laws  absolutely  within  the  territories  of  each  state ;  and,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  different  countries  have  points  of  contact  which  arise  from  the  general  intercourse 
of  mankind,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  laws  which 
regulate  the  world,  divided  as  it  is  into  independent  nations  and  sovereignties." 
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that  of  the  laWj  in  the  ordmary  sense,  as  abore  defined — mnst 
be  that  which  has  been  allowed  by  sach  states;  each  con- 
stituting an  independent  authority  in  ascertaining  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  that  law/ 

From  this  mutual  acknowledgment  of  principles  of  natural 
law,  and  the  agreement  of  sovereign  states  founded  on  them, 
arises  that  which  is  properly  called  irUematianal  law,  in  respect 
to  its  objects  and  jurisdiction,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  the  '^  law  of 
nations : "  a  name  usually  taken  to  be  more  appropriate  because 
the  term  may  mean  either  a  law  of  which  nations  are  the 
authors,  or  one  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects.  And,  indeed, 
this  law  limits  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  extends,  the  action 
or  authority  of  separate  nations  and  sovereignties ;  but  while  it 
derives  its  force  and  origin  mainly  from  principles  necessarily 
acknowledged  among  nations  as  having  the  character  of  a  pre- 
existent  natural  law,  it  still  is  made  to  have  the  effect  or  actual 
force  of  law  by  the  action  of  those  nations,  since  each  claims  an 
equal  right  to  define  or  interpret  the  supposed  natural  law, 
equivalent  to  equal  power  of  legislation.' 

§  11.  When  this  international  law  or  law  of  nations  is  viewed 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  between  nations  or  states  as  the  subjects  of 

'  7  Cnneh,  186-7.  Marshall,  J.  Bentham  (Moralfl  and  Legist,  c  19,  §  2)  pro- 
poMd  tOQse  internatioiudlaw  in  this  sense,  following  IVAgaessean,  ((Env.,  T.  i.,  p.  4^,) 
writings  1757.  and  Dr.  Zouch,  1650,  who  distingniiihed  jua  inter  gentea  from Jua  gen^ 
Hum;  see  Reddie:  Elem.  International  Law;  Wheaton*s  L  L.;  Wildman's  uistitntes 
of  do. ;  Foslix,  Droit  International  Priv6,  §  1. 

BL  Com.,  B.  I. :  Intro.,  p.  48,  B.  iv.,  67.  Snarez :  De  L^bns,  eta.  Lib.  ii.,  c.  2,  9. 
**  Nnnqoam  enim  chritates  sunt  sibi  tam  snfficientes  qnam  indigeant  mutuo  jnyamine  et 
•ocietate,  interdam  ad  majorem  ntilitatein,  interdnm  ob  necessitatem  moralem.  Hao 
igitar  ratione  indigent  aliquo  jnre  qno  dirigantor  et  recte  ordinentnr  in  hoc  genere  socie- 
tatis.  Et  qnamyis  masna  ex  parte  hoc  fiat  per  rationem  natnralem  non  tamen  snfficien- 
ter  et  immediate  quoad  omnia,  ideoqne  spedalia  jnra  poterant  usn  eamndem  gentinm 
introdnol"  Whewell:  EL  of  Moral  <fcc.,  B.  IL,  ch.  tL,  §  214.  **Bat  the  general 
roles  and  analogies  of  natoral  Ju§  lead  to  determinations  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  nations  which  form  a  bodj  of  acknowledged  law.  This  bodj  of  law  is  Jut  inter 
genteMj  and  maj  be  termed — ^International  •Ait." 

s  Pnfendorf :  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gena,  L  2,  c  iii.,  §  7.  Orotins  :  B.  et  P. 
Proleg.,  §  17.  *'  £t  boo  jns  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoties  id  nomen  a  jure  naturali 
distinffuimus."  Orotins  nere  refers  to  international  law,  the  law  of  which  nations  are 
the  siwjects,  and  arises  from  their  consent — **  ita  inter  civitates,  aut  omnes  aut  plenuque, 
ex  consensu  jura  qusedam  nascipotuerunt" — in  the  same  section,  defining  thia Jua  gen^ 
titan.  In  other  places,  Grotius  speaks  of  the  term  Jua  gentium  as  being  used  ^r  what 
he  caOs  n»  naturaUf  as  ch.  L,  §  14 — *' jus  naturale,  quod  ipsum  quoque  gentium  dici 
solet ; "  m  same  chapter,  §  11,  1,  he  notices  the  distinction  made  in  the  Roman  law  be- 
twnetijua  naturaie  amd  jua  gentium,  considering  it  as  out  of  use,  **  usum  tIx  ullum  habet** 
The  necessity-  of  preserying  each  of  these  significations  of  jua  gentium  will  be  shown 
hereinafter  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  second. 

1» 
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that  law,  and  is  compared  with  the  municipal  law  of  any  one 
of  thoee  states  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  a  pre-existent  condition  of  law  in  the  sense  of  a  mle 
of  action :  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  authority  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  as  the 
role  of  action  within  its  own  dominion  or  national  limits,  it  is 
at  once  seen  that  the  international  law,  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
not  %ti\Q\\j  a  la/w ;  since  the  mutual  independence  of  nations 
precludes  the  idea  of  that  relative  superiority  and  inferiority/ 
It  is  only  a  rule  of  moral  obligation  for  nations  or  states  in  their 
political  existence.*  But  so  far  as  this  international  law  afifects 
the  actions  of  individuals,  and  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
some  state,  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  identified  with  municipal  law,  in  becoming  a  part 
of  the  law  enforced  by  a  state  within  its  own  domain  or  national 
jurisdiction. 

§  12.  It  is  only,  therefore,  as  a  law  between  states,  as  its'  sub- 
jects, that  international  law  has  a  separate  existence  from  muni- 
cipal law :  and  in  this  application  of  the  international  law  it 
receives  the  name  of  a  law  only  by  way  of  analogy :  that  is,  it 
is  only  analogous  to  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.  When  inter- 
national law  is  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  national 
limits,  as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
the  municipal  law  only  by  its  having  a  different  application  and 
effect.  Its  legal  authority,  whenever  it  acts  as  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  identified  with  that  of  some  municipal  (national) 
law,  or  the  law  prevailing,  territorially,  under  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  some  nation.' 

§  13.  The  distinction  thus  made  in  the  law,  of  being  inter- 
national and  municipal,  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  the  various 
nature  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  variety  in  the  objects  and 
interests  which  it  affects,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  as  either  in  the  associated  or  separate  authority  of  nations 
or  states.    And,  though  this  distinction  is  not  founded  upon  a 

'  Rayneval :  InBtit  du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  gena,  note  10,  da  1  Ut.,  p.  yiU. 
Wheaton :  Interaat.  Law,  p.  17.    D'Agnessean :  Gt^uvrei,  Tom.  I.,  p.  44S. 

'  Reddie :  Histor.  View  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  p.  24.  Hence  called  bj  Auatin :  Pror. 
Jnmp.,  p.  207,  a  law  of  "  positive  morality." 

'  Reddie's  Inqniries  in  International  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  412,  46S. 
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diflSarence  in  the  origin  of  the  law,  as  being  in  part  derired  from 
oatnral  principloB,  or  principles  of  ethics,  and  in  part  from  the 
wiU  of  society,  neither  does  it  imply  a  denial  of  the  moral  foon* 
dation  of  either  of  these  divisions  of  the  law  in  the  obligation 
of  natural  rules  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  these 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  society  rather  asserts  their  exist- 
ence and  authority:  justifying  that  power  on  the  ground  that 
those  rules  are  made  efficacious  by  such  manifestation/ 

The  international  law,  otherwise  called  ^^  the  law  of  nations," 
in  the  sense  of  a  rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects,  as  well  as 
the  municipal  law  of  any  one  state,  may  or  may  not  be  consistent 
with  the  true  dictates  of  natural  reason,  or  what  ought  to  be 
received  among  all  nations  as  natural  law.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  law  has  changed,  while  constantly  claiming  to  agree 
with  those  principles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  philosophers,  natural  law,  or  right,  has  always 
been  confessed  by  states  and  jurists  to  exist,  and  to  be  of  con- 
stant obligation ;  *  but  has  had  effect  as  law^  in  the  sense  of  the 
subject  and  guide  of  judicial  decision,  only  so  far  as  acknow- 
ledged by  sovereign  powers,  nations,  or  states. 

§  14.  It  is  not  here  denied  that  the  true  law  of  nature,  the 
unchangeable  dictates  of  just  reason,  being,  by  the  supposition, 
co-existent  with  the  nature  of  man,  must  be  constantly  binding 
on  all  mankind,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  human  law.' 
Hie  nature  of  the  mind  being  such  that  man  is  capable  of  moral 
choice  independently  of  all  earthly  power.*  The  agreement  of 
the  human  law  with  the  natural  or  divine  precepts  must  in  each 
case  be  a  question  which  each  person,  subject  to  both,  must  de- 
termine in  his  own  conscience  for  himself;  though  the  human 
law  may  not  allow  his  decision  to  have  any  practical  effect  in 

^  Compare,  on  this  question,  Phillimore :  Internal  Law,  Introdnotion,  and  ch.  iu. 

'  lieber :  Pol  Eth.,  R  i,  §  89,  40,  41.  Bowyer :  Unir.  Public  Law,  ch.  !▼.  Bed- 
die*!  Ibqairies  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  68. 

'  Anatin :  Pror.  of  Jnrisp.,  p.  280,  n.  4.  "AH  the  older  writen  on  the  so-called 
law  of  nations  incessantly  blend  and  confound  international  law  as  it  w,  with  inter- 
national law  as  it  ought  to  be ;  with  that  indeterminate  something  which  thej  suppose 
il  would  be,  if  it  conformed  to  that  indeterminate  something  which  thej  style  the  law 
of  natare." 

Yon  Martens  was  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the  necessity-  of  aToidinff  tiiis 
oonfusion.  See  Martens :  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  L  Reddie :  Inq.  In  International  Law, 
oh.  U. ;  and  Austin,  continuation  of  note  cited. 

*  Lieber^s  PoL  Eth.,  B.  It.,  c.  2. 
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excofiing  a  violation  of  its  own  provisions ;  it  being  essential  to 
its  own  existence  that  it  should  itself  decide  as  to  such  agree- 
ment, and  enforce  its  own  commands  without  regard  to  any 
other  judgment  And  in  this  respect  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  individual  opposes  to  the  will  of  the  state  his  single  judg- 
ment of  the  natural  law,  or  refers  to  a  recognized  body,  or 
church,  as  authoritative  in  such  questions.  The  authority  of 
such  church  in  matters  of  lawj  resting  on  its  being  supported 
by,  or  identified  with,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  identification,  acting  on  the  individual  by 
his  voluntary  choice,  or  the  judgment  of  his  conscience.' 

§  15.  Municipal  law,  according  to  Blackstone's  definition,  i» 
^  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
atate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong."  The  latter  clause  of  this  definition  has  been  criticised 
as  superfluous,  if  that  be  right  which  the  supreme  power  may 
call  such ;  or  inconsistent,  in  denying  the  supremacy  of  that 
called  supreme,  by  implying  another  legal  criterion  of  right 
than  its  own  judgment.  And  in  Blackstone's  analysis  of  this 
definition,  speaking  of  "the  declaratory  part*' — "declaring 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,"  he  says,  "  it  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature  as  on 
the  will  of  the  legislature." 

The  supreme  power  in  the  state  must  necessarily  be  absolute, 
in  being  subject  to  no  judge."  It  may  give  to  its  own  will  the 
name  of  right,  and  enforce  it  as  law ;  but  as  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  man's  nature,  and  the  ends  of  society,  must  always  be 
the  same, — to  support  which  states  exist,  a  violation  or  denial 
of  their  existence  would  be  to  the  same  degree  a  destruction  of 
the  basis  of  the  state,  and  would  free  the  individual  subject  from 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  The  limits  of  tlie  definition  ar^  a 
question  of  political  ethics  rather  than  any  part  of  a  view  of 
the  law  /  which  should  be  a  statement  of  what  isj  rather  than 

'  D'Agaesseau :  (Exxv^  Tom.  L,  p.  68S.  There  are,  of  cooree,  man^r  writert  who 
might  he  cited  against  this  view.  Compare  Bowjer's  Univ.  Puh.  Law,  p,  78— S7. 
Bmisen's  Signs  of  the  Times,  ch.  ▼. 

*  Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  Moore  and  othor>,  7  Peters  R.,  546.  Johnson  J. — "  Tbe 
power  existing  in  everjr  hody  politic  is  an  absolute  despotism.'*  Palej :  Mor.  and  PoL 
PhlL,  B.  vi ,  c.  6.     Bodin  :  Repub.,  B.  I,  c  8.     Austin:  Prov.  Jar.,  p.  295. 
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of  whai  auffhC  tobe;^  forwhich  purpose  the  abridged  definition 
18  comprehensive  enough — ^'  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
prescribed  by  the  highest  power  of  a  state;""  not  regarding  it 
as  capable  of  being  wrong :  that  is,  not  judging  it  bj  any  rule 
out  of  itself.* 

§  16.  The  supreme  power  of  a  state,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
person  or  persons  holding  that  power,  may  always  claim  to  inter- 
pret their  own  legislation  by  a  reference  to  natural  law,  as  hav- 
ing been  always  the  guide  and  exponent  of  their  intention.  And 
in  every  sovereign  nationality  this  power  must  exist,  and  be 
somewhere  vested.  Such  interpretation  from  the  source  of  the 
law  is  practically  identified  with  the  sovereign  act  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  administrators  of  the  law,  as  subordinates  of  this 
sovereign  power,  or  of  its  possessors,  either  executive  or  judicial, 
cannot  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of  annulling,  by  a  de- 
cision under  the  law  of  nature  appealing  to  their  consciences, 
the  decrees  of  that  sovereignty  which  gives  them  their  powers, 
and  determines  the  limits  of  their  judgment.*  And  where,  by 
the  law  of  that  sovereign  will,  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation 
is  delegated  to  limited  governments,  the  possessors  of  legisla* 
tive  power  cannot  alter  the  limits  assigned  to  them  on  grounds 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature.*  So  far,  however,  as  the 
supreme  power  adopts  the  natural  law  in  the  expression  of  its 
own  will,  and,  which  is  essential  to  such  adoption,  refers  to  a 
settled  interpretation  of  it,  it  becomes  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  and  the  rule  for  private  action  and  judicial  de- 
cision.* 

^  Quid  sit  jmia,  non  quid  lit  jnstum  avt  iDJoitoiii.    Austin:  Pror.  Jnr.,  p.  27& 

*  Kea^B  Comm.,  Led  xx.,  pr.  "  Mimicip«l  law  ia  a  rale  of  ctril  condnot  p»- 
aciibed  by  the  tnpreme  power  of  a  state.** 

'  Co.  Lit,  fo.  110:  a :  Of  the  power  of  Pariiament,  "  Que  il  est  de  tres  grand  honor 
et  jnstioe,  et  que  nnl  doit  imaginer  chose  dishonorable  :**  dtes  PI.  Cool,  89S,  b.  Doctor 
and  Stndent,  ca.  55,  foL  164.  Compare  a  snmmaiy  of  rarions  authorities  on  this 
point  in  Comment  on  Const  and  Stat  Law,  by  E.  F.  Smithy  eh.  tIL 

*  Baoon*s  Essays,  57.  Calder  «.  Bull,  8  Dallas,  898.  Kant's  W.,  toL  L,  Essay 
on  the  Faculties 

*  Fortescue :  de  Laudibus,  ch.  ziii. 

*  Austm :  Prov.  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,  p.  178.  "  The  portion  of  the  posi- 
tive law,  which  is  parcel  of  the  law  of  nature  (or,  in  the  language  of  the  claoica] 
jniiats,  which  is  parcel  of  the  jut  penHwm)  is  often  supposed  to  emanate,  even  as  posi- 
tlTe  law,  from  a  divine,  or  natural  source.  But  (admitting  the  distinction  ot  poatiTe 
law  Into  law  natural  uid  law  positive)  it  is  manifest  that  kw  natural,  considered  as  a 
portion  of  positive,  is  the  oreature  of  human  sovereigns,  and  not  of  the  Divine  monareh. 
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§  17.  If  natural  law  were  to  be  recognized  in  jnriapfadenoe 
as  a  rule  existing  anterior  to  the  will,  and  independent  of  the 
action  of  states,  or  society,  the  portion  of  law  which  is  confessed 
to  originate  solely  in  the  will,  or  decree  of  states,  might  properly 
be  distinguished  in  jurisprudence  as  a  separate  division  of  la/w.^ 
When  this  distinction  is  made,  such  portion  is  known  as  jpoM- 
t/we  law ;  which  designation  is  proper  for  the  purpose  when  the 
term  is  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  origin  of  that  portion  in 
the  will  of  the  state.*  But  if  the  term  positive  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  authoritative  nature  of  the  law,  no  one  part  of  the  law 
is  more  entitled  to  the  term  than  another ;  it  is  all  equally  au- 
thoritative, whether  a  rule  of  natural  origin,  or  originating  in 
the  autonomous  decree  of  the  state.  If  the  term  is  used  to  mean 
that  which  is  determined  upon  by  the  state  as  its  will, — set,  set* 
tied  upon,  jposituSy — ^positive  law  includes  all  law  recognized  as 
a  judicial  rule,  or  the  law  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the 
ordinary  sense,  viz.,  those  rules  of  action  which  are  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.  *  Some  term  is  necessary  to  ex- 
press a  rule  originating  in  the  decree  of  the  state,  and  since  this 
term  positive  la/u)  is  commonly  used  to  distinguish  such  law 
from  rules  of  natural  origin  enforced  by  the  state,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  the  whole  of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  term 
positvoe  law  has  become  a  somewhat  ambiguous  one.  Positive 
law  is  now  used  by  the  best  authors  to  signify  every  rule  that  is 
law.  Jurisprudence  is  defined  by  Austin  as  being  the  science 
of  positive  law ;  that  is,  the  science  of  what  the  rule  given  or 

To  sajr  that  it  emanates  as  positive  law  from  a  Divine,  or  natnral  source,  is  to  eoDfoand 
positive  law  with  law  whereon  it  is  fashioned,  or  with  law  wherennto  it  confonns." 

*  Grotins:  B.  et  P.,  lib.  i.,  c  i.,  ix.  **  1.  Est  et  tertia  jniis  signifioatio  qnm  idem 
valet  qnod  lex,  quoties  vox  legis  largissime  snmitor,  at  sit  regnla  actanm  moralinm 
obligans  ad  id  qnod  rectnm  est,  etc  "  2.  Juris  ita  aocepti  optima  partitio  est  qnsB 
apad  Aristotelem  exstat,  nt  sit  alind  jns  natnrale,  alind  volnntarinm,  qnod  iUe  legitimnm 
▼ocat,  legis  vocabnlo  strictins  posito :  interdnm  et  rh  iy  Ta{«,  constitatam.  Idem  dia- 
crimen  apnd  HebrsBOs  reperire  est,"  etc 

Hugo :  Encyclopsedia,  p.  16,  no.  2,  takes  jus  constitntom,  or  qnod  ipse  popohis  dbi 
constitoit,  for  the  Latin  term  corresponding  to  what  is  in  the  text  called  powtiM  lam, 

Suarez :  De  Legibns  etc,  Lib.  L,  o.  8,  sec.  18. 

'  Compare  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Greorgia  R,  575. 

D'Agnessean:  CEnvres,  Tom.  L,  p.  260.  *'Aa  milien  d*an  grand  nombre  de  lolx 
positives  fonmies  par  les  moenrs  des  Penples,  on  par  la  volont6  Sonveraine  da  Legl*- 
lateur."    But  in  the  same  voL,  p.  447,  natural  is  discriminated  from  potkive  law. 

'  1  Vaughan  R,  191,  (anno  19  Car.  11.)  "  For  the  freehold  is  not  a  natoral  thii^ 
bat  hath  its  essence  bj  the  positive  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom." 
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allowed  by  the  Btltte  ie.^ '  The  scienco  of  what  auffhi  to  he  ilie 
rule  is  the  science  of  political  ethics.' 

§  18.  If  jurisprudence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  law  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  only  (which  involves  the  relation  ot 
a  saperior  and  inferior,  §1),  it  is  the  science  of  the  law  of  a 
single  nation  only,  i.  e,^  the  science  of  some  one  mvmdpalj  or, 
more  correctly,  of  some  one  ncUtonal  law ; '  and  the  inier- 
naUanal  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  some  one  such  national  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
international  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  it  may  be 
applied  by  one  national  source  of  law  to  relations  of  private 
persons  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  other  nations ;  since 
international  law  is  not  law  in  the  strict  sense,  except  as  it  may 
be  enforced  by  some  one  nation  (ante,  §  12).  The  term  generaly 
or  fimf^erwl  juriymcdenoey  would  signify  only  the  aggregated 
science  of  different  systems  of  national  or  municipal  law. 

§  19.  But  since  the  jurisprudence  of  each  state  (as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  jural  character)  recognizes  natural  reason  as  a  rule 
of  intrinsic  force,*  and  in  its  municipal  and  international  law 

'Ssngnj:  H«itt.  Rom.  Reoht,  §5.  Anstiii:  Pror.  Jnritp.,  p.  181,  and  notat: 
aim,  p.  197,  and  mUe,  p.  11,  n.  8.  Mackeldej,  hj  Kanfmann :  Intxx)d.,  §§  8,  9,  ana 
the  Dolei,  dittlngiiishing  the  philosoph j  of  positive  law  bom  j>hiloaophical  law.  Com- 
paie  Doctoc  and  Stndent,  ch.  iv. 

Jnrispmdence  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  science  of  abstract  right  Long's 
Discooraes,  (Law  Lib.,  N.  S.,  voL  44,)  p.  5.  "  Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  right**— 
Brande*8  Diet  Mr.  Gushing  (Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Roman  Law,  Boston,  1854,  p.  6) 
takes  H  in  the  sense  of  the  application  of  law  to  particular  cases ;  and,  in  p.  168,  gives 
it  the  sense  of  unwritten  law,  common  law,  and  judicial  law :  he  also  uses  the  tenn 
**  jurisprudential  **  as  synouTmous  withjuraL  With  the  French  lawyers,  jMrMprudlanee  is 
contrasted  with  the  Mt,  Prcjet  (of  the  0)de  Civil),  Disoours  pieliminaii^s,  p.  xix.  *  * 
^  On  ne  pent  pas  plus  se  passer  de  jurisprudence  que  de  lois  "  Fcdix,  Dr. :  Int  Pr., 
p.  882.  '*  Lois  positives  et  jurisprudence.**  Mr.  Reddle  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
whole  national  law  of  some  state,  or  the  whole  of  that  rule  of  action  which  is  applied 
within  a  certain  national  domain.  Reddie  :  Inq.  EL  &o.,  oh.  v.  Law  Review,  Lon- 
don, JHav^  18ft6,  p.  128 :  '*  Some  term  is  necessaiy  to  denote  the  science  of  law,  and 
we  shaU  so  employ  the  word  jurisprudence."  *  *  *  "By  law  is  here  understood 
podtiTe  law,— 4hat  is,  the  law  existing  by  position,  or  the  law  of  human  enactment 
Jurii|nradence  is  the  science  of  positive  law,"  &c.,  citing  Suarez  t  de  Leg.  etc.,  L.  i., 
ch.  108,  see.  1& 

*  M  For  the  wisdom  of  the  law-maker  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.'*  Bacon : 
Adv.  Leanu,  Works,  Am.  Ed.,  1  v.,  288. 

'  Falek :  Jurist  Enoy.,  §  11,  (French  tr.)  '*  Comme  le  droit  prend  naissance  dans 
la  volont6  collective  d*une  society  dvUe,  il  doit  y  avoir  autant  de  droits  qu*il  existe  de 
aoditte  dviks  on  d*etata** 

*  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  84,  85.  Wheweirs  Elements  Mor.  &c.,  B.  ii, 
ck  TL,  g  218w  **  Since  in  all  nations  the  definitions  of  rights  and  obligations  are  in- 
tended to  be  right  and  just,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  that  is  common 
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applies  that  reason  to  the  unalterable  conditions  of  hnman  ex- 
istence, thus  recognizing  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  senses  of  the  word  law,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
some  principles  or  rules  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  law 
of  many  different  states :  and  these  rules,  so  found  to  obtain 
generally,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  law  of  any 
one  state  by  their  extent;  that  is,  by  their  being  generally 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  sereral  possessors  of  the  power 
of  society.  And  though  the  whole  law  of  «ach  nation  is  judi- 
cially taken  to  be  conformable  to  natural  reason,^  those  princi- 
ples, when  thus  known  by  their  general  extent,  may  be  judiciaUy 
considered  founded  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  exist* 
ence,  and  therefore  be  judicially  taken  as  having  universal 
application  in  all  countries,  and  under  the  sovereign  authority 
of  every  nation.'  They  may  be  considered,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence  of  .any  one  country,  as  natural  principles;  not  only  be- 
cause recognized  by  the  national  law,  but  because  founded  on 
the  general  reasoning  of  men  living  in  the  social  state.'  lliey 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  subject  of  a  jurisprudence 
distinct  from  that  of  any  one  nation — a  general,  or  universal 
jurisprudence ;  general,  or  universal,  because  historically  known 
to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  among  the  more  powerful  and 
enlightened.* 

in  the  Views  and  determination  of  all  nationt  on  the  snbjeot.  That  wbioh  la  com- 
mon in  the  determination  of  all  nations  rttspeeting  rights  and  obligationa  ii  called 
Jut  NaturcBy  or  Jus  OetUium,  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  a  particnlar  state, 
or  citj,  is  called  Jut  Cfivile,  or  Ju9  Munieipale,  We  may  distingoish  these  two  kinds 
of  Jus  as  Natured  Jus  and  Naiumal  Jut,*  Also,  the  same,  B.  yi.,  c  L,  §  1189. 
'  Ayllffe's  Pandects,  p.  & 

*  De  Tocqneville :  Dem.  in  Am.,  vol  IL,  p.  84.  '*  A  general  law — which  hears  the 
name  of  Justice — has  heen  made  and  sanctioned,  not  only  hy  a  majority  of  this  or 
that  people,  but  by  a  mi^rity  of  mankind.  *  *  *  A  nation  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to  represent  society  at  larj^  and  to  apfdy 
the  great  and  general  law  of  Justice/' 

In  Bowyer's  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  iv^  where  jurisprudence  is  exhibited  by  the 
a  priori  method,  following  Domat,  univertal  juriqnrudenoe  is  equivalent  to  political 
ethics.  Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  pp.  126, 128,  recommending  the  study  of  **  gen- 
eral jurisprudence,"  which,  he  says,  is  part  of  the  conunon  law,  and  which  he  laments 
**has  fallen  too  much  into  neglect,"  does  not  distinguish  it  from  ''universal  justice *— 
"the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 

'  Aristot. :  Rhet,  L.  L,  c  18.  15.    Reddle's  Inq.  Elem.,  &c.,  85-87. 

*  Here  universal  jurisprudence  is  derived  by  reasoning  a  potieriori^  according  to 
Grotius*  method ;  and,  so  derived,  it  has  no  necessary  identity  with  that  derived 
a  priori^  in  the  manner  pursued  by  Domat,  (see  Loix  civiles ;  IV.  des  Loix,  and  tha 
snmmaiy  given  by  Bowyer,  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  68,)  and  also  by  Pofendori^  and  others^ 
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§  20.  The  term  law  of  noHonSj  ju9  ffentittm^  had  been  origi- 
iiallj  employed  by  the  Boman  jurists  to  designate  legal  princi- 
ples having  this  general  extent,  before  it  became  applied  to  that 

M  ICamuBg :  «i.  Comm.  WritenoD  iDteniati<malkir,ortlMUwof  natioiu,iiiilieaune 
aense,  maj  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  derive  it  a  priori  are,  however, 
pnftiAy  speaking,  writers  on  eCUcv ;  those  only  who  derive  it  a  patterioH  are  writers 
on  iow.  Law  determined  in  the  manner  parsoed  bj  the  last  is  derived  bj  the  indnctive 
metiiod,  or  empiricaliy,  in  the  Ungnage  of  the  German  writers.  (For  a  similar  distinc- 
tioo  among  writers  on  political  and  religions  systems,  compare  La  Mennais :  Essai  sor 
llndiffeience  &c.y  Tom.  ii.,  p.  158.  De  Maistre :  Soirees  de  St.  Petezsbnrg,  Tom.  L, 
p280.) 

Bowycf's  Comm.  on  Mod.  Civil  Law,  Lond.,  1S4S,  p.  26.  **  The  Romans  give  the 
reason  of  the  universality  of  what  they  call  the  law  of  nations  in  these  words, — qnod 
natoraUs  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  oonstitnit  Bnt  ^e  civilians  of  modem  tmies 
have  drawn  their  dassifioation  firom  the  reason  of  the  alleged  universality  of  the  law, 
and  not  from  that  universality  itself^  which,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  some  nations, 
does  not  in  pomt  of  fiict  exist.  That  reason  is,  because  the  obligatory  force  of  &e  law 
is  pmnted  out  by  the  mental  faculties  of  man.  This  universaUr  obligatory  law  (tiiough 
not  universally  observed)  is  called  natural  /ate,  and  is  thus  defined  by  Grotius,"  &c., 
citing  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i.,  e.  L,  §  10.  i.  Now  Grotius  cleariy  distingdshes  in  §  12,  of  the 
seme  chapter,  between  these  two  methods  of  tucertaining  the  law ;  and  though  he  is 
the  leading  author  following  the  inductive  method,  he  still  attributes  its  authoritjf, 
when  aacertained,  to  nature,  or  to  the  Creator,  not  to  the  will  of  politii^l  states.  The 
question,  what  ndes  do  the  mental  faculties  of  man  declare  to  be  obligatory  ?  is  solved 
by  the  history  of  man*8  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  not  by  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  individual  jurist.  Mr.  Reddie  adheres  to  what  may  be  called  the  early  Roman 
school,  and  insists  that  the  modem  civilians  have  erred  so  far  as  they  have  derived 
their  jus  gentium  a  priori.  Showing,  too,  that,  in  fact,  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
natnie,  as  unfolded  by  Pufendorf^  Coocuus,  Wolf,  and  others,  are  little  else  than  propo- 
sitions taken  £rom  the  Roman  law ;  stri]q;>ed  of  all  that  identified  them  with  the 
national  system  of  the  Romans.  (Reddie*s  Inq.  Elem.  ftc,  74>76,  81.)  Gravina  de- 
clares, De  Ortn  &c.,  L.  L,  Princip. :  **  Quoniam  nihil  aliud  est  ins  civile,  nisi  naturalis 
ad  RomansB  Reipublicss  institutionem  relata,  Romaoisque  moribus  et  Uteris  explicata 
ratio,"  etc 

Bentham :  Moral  and  Leg.,  ch.  xviL  *'  Of  what  stamp  are  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Pufendorf,  and  Burlamaqui  ?  Are  they  political  or  ethical,  historical  or  judicial,  ex- 
pository or  censorial  ?  Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another ;  they  seem  hardly 
to  have  settied  the  matter  with  themselves.  A  defect  this,  to  which  all  books  must 
almost  unavoidably  be  liable  which  take  for  their  subject  the  pretended  low  qf  nature ; 
an  obscure  phantom,  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it,  points 
•ometimea  to  manners^  sometimes  to  laws;  sometimes  to  what  law  ts,  sometimes  to 
what  it  ougkt  to  h$.^  And  the  author  here  refers  to  ch.  iL,  14,  of  the  same  work,  and 
his  note  to  the  passage,  which  is  herein  before  cited,  p.  6 ;  and  compare  MorhoTs 
Polyhistor,  voL  iiL,  Lib.  vL,  a  1.     De  Jurisprudentie  umversaUs  Scriptoribns. 

Grotius  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  constant  to  the  method  indicated  in  the  passage 
referred  to.  Grotiu« :  B.  et  P.,  ch.  i.,  1 2.  "  Now  that  any  thing  is,  or  is  not  the  law 
of  nature,  is  generally  proved  either  a  priori^ — that  is,  by  argument  drawn  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  tmng ;  or  a  poglerioriy — that  is,  by  reasons  taken  from  something 
extemaL  The  former  way  of  reasoning  is  more  snbtile  and  abstracted ;  the  latter, 
more  popular.  The  proof  oy  the  former  is  by  showing  the  necessary  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  any  thing  with  a  reasonable  and  sociable  nature.  But  the  proof  by  the  latter 
is,  when  we  cannot  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  veiy  great  probability,  conclude 
that  to  be  the  law  of  nature  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  so  by  all,  or,  at  least, 
the  moat  civilized  nationa  For  a  universal  eflbot  requires  a  universal  cause ;  and 
there  cannot  well  be  any  other  cause  assigned  for  this  general  opinion  than  what  is 
called  common  sense.** 
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law  which  is  herein  before  called  the  international  law,  and 
which  had  not  with  the  Bomans  any  recognized  existence,  as 
distinct  from  their  own  pnblic  law,  jus  ptiiUcum  JRomanum. 
Tliese  principles  will  always  constitute  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national law,  the  rules  of  which  are  in  a  great  degree  founded 
on  their  existence,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  But 
they  exist  independently  of  it,  and  are  equally  a  constituent 
part  of  municipal  (national)  law.^  There  will  always  be  a 
necessity  for  their  distinct  recognition,  and  for  some  appropriate 
term  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  The  term  univeraal  law 
has  been  employed  by  late  English  writers  to  designate  these 
principles,  corresponding  to  the  law  of  nadons^  jus  gentium^ 
of  the  Boman  jurists.* 

§  21.  Law,  in  being  a  rule  of  action,  necessarily  regards 
both  agents  and  objects  of  action ;  and  thus  in  its  inception  con- 
stitutes the  first  distinction  known  to  the  law,  in  determining 
who  or  what  are  agents,  and  who  or  what  are  the  objects  of 

'  D'Agaeasean :  CEavreSi  Tom. !.,  p.  444.  Duponceaa  on  Jvrisdiotioii,  n^  18, 
110,  126,  128.  Compare,  also,  Bacon:  De  Angmentia,  Lib.  Tiii.,  Dejnstitia  amrer- 
sali,  sen  de  fontibos  jnris.     Selden :  De  J.  nat.  et  Gren.  &c.,  Lib.  L,  c  ifi.,  tL 

*  Bentham  naes  tiie  term  ymvenai  to  describe  those  principles  which  are  commonlj 
received  among  aU  nations.  See  Morals  and  Legislat.,  eh.  xviiL,  24.  '*  In  the  first 
place,  in  point  of  extent,  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  laws  in  question  maj  hare 
reference  either  to  the  laws  of  such  or  such  a  nation,  or  nations,  in  particular,  or  to  the 
laws  of  all  nations  whatsoever ;  in  the  first  case,  the  book  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
local,  in  the  other  to  universal  jurisprudence.** 

'*  Ealra  theoda  riht,  (the  right  of  all  nations,)  jui  gmtiumJ*  BoswoTth*s  Lexicon 
Anglo-Sax.,  verb,  RihU 

There  is  no  classic  Greek  term  answering  to  the  Latin  jfu.  p6fios  oorreaponda  to 
Ux,  The  distinction  between  a  jus  ISioy,  proprium,  id  est  populls  vel  civitatibua  sin- 
gulis civile,  and  a  jus  irocy^y,  commune,  is  remarked  by  Aristotle,  Rhet,  Lib.  i.,  c  18, 
15,  where  he  also  designates  the  latter  as  being  that  which  is  Kord  ^i<rw,  secundum 
naturam ;  but  recogmzing  it  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  received. 
Comp.  Thuo.,  B.  iiL,  59,  -^  Koiyk  r&v  'EXX^rwy  r6/itfieu  The  Byzantine  jurists,  who, 
about  A.  D.  876,  prepared  the  Greek  version  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  known  as  the  Basilica, 
(V.  Smith :  Diet.  Antiq.  Butler*s  Horss  Juridica,  app.  iv.,)  used  the  term  p6fUfiow 
iO^tichtf,  and  also  coined  m>m  juris-gentium  the  word  'lovptrf^rrlos.  See  Selden :  De  J. 
Nat  et  Gent.  &c,  Lib.  i.,  c  vi. 

Brougham :  Polit.  Philos.,  Prelim.  Disc.  **  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  oonfirand 
with  this  branch  of  the  law**  [referring  to  international  taw,  here  denominated  by  Lord 
Brougham  "  the  law  of  nations,**]  many  of  those  general  principles  of  jurisprudence 
oomnion  to  all  nations,  and  to  term  these  a  portion  of  the  law  of  nations.**  With  equal 
justice  it  may  be  said  the  error  lies  in  calling  itdemaltional  law  by  the  name  "  law  of 
nations ;  **  or  rather,  it  lies  in  calling  by  one  name  two  distinct  sets  of  legal  princi- 
ples, vix.,  principles  known,  or  denominated  from  their  general  recognition,  or  applica- 
tion by  nations,  and  those  rules  which  are  applied  as  a  law  between  nations  ;  whidi 
last  are  derived  both  from  the  first — the  principles  universally  recognized— and  firam 
the  agreements  and  customs  of  particular  states. 
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action.  Agents,  under  a  role  of  action  for  moral  beings,  being 
necessarily  snch  as  are  considered  by  the  author  of  the  role 
capable  of  choice  and  action ;  or  persona^  to  be  distinguished 
from  things :  the  latter  being  only  the  objects  of  action,  and 
incapable  of  personality — ^that  is,  of  capacity  for  choice  and 
action. 

The  action  of  persons  may  be  in  direct  relation  to  other  per- 
sons as  the  objects^  of  action ;  and  even  in  relation  to  things,  as 
such  objects,  is  of  legal  significance  only. in  respect  to  other  per- 
sons. In  other  words,  all  legal  relations  are  relations  of  persons 
to  {>erson6 — directly,  or  through  things.^ 

§  22.  A  legal  relation  between  persons  consists  in  a  privilege 
and  obligation  as  mutually,  essential.  This  privilege  and  obli- 
gation exist  in  each  of  these  classes  of  relations,  constituting 
rights  and  duties  as  correlative,  or  as  necessary  co-efficients  of 
each  other.' 

When  rights  and  duties  are  classified,  they  must  always  be 
taken  as  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  since  it  is  only  by  the 
prior  recognition  of  persons  that  relations,  privileges,  and  obli- 
gation can  be  said  to  exist.  Bights  and  duties  cannot  be  sepa- 
rately classified  in  any  system  of  jurisprudence,  because,  being 
correlative,  they  cannot  be  separately  described ;  the  definition 
of  one  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  other. 

§  23.  The  prominent  distinction  between  rights  (with  their 
correlative  duties)  is  that  of  being  rights  in  relations  wherein 
persons  are  the  objects  of  action,  and  rights  in  relations  wherein 
things  are  the  objects  of  action.  But  since  persons  and  things 
are  associated  in  every  action  of  natural  persons,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  classification  on  this  distinction.*    Bights 

'  Alirent :  NAtoireoht,  p.  88.  TV.  "  A  being  endowed  with  self-oonaoioosneM,  res- 
eon,  and  freedom  [power  of  choicel  ib  called  a  person,  or  has  perM>nalit7.*' 

**  The  law  relatee  to  pertoni  as  its  groundwork  and  aim,  (Zweck.)  That  is,  it  has  an 
essentiallj  personal  character.  The  distinction  which  is  ordinarily  made  between  the 
law  of  persons  and  the  law  of  things,  as  of  two  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  law,  b  there- 
fore inaccurate.    AU  law  is  ihroo|^oiit  a  law  of  persons." 

'*  The  law  neoessarUj  relates  to  things  also,  inasmuch  as  these  oompose  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  human  derekprnent.  But  the  law  relative  to  things  constitutes  only 
a  snbordinate  division  of  the  law  relating  to  persons." 

*  Jus  et  obligatio  sunt  correlata.  Thihaut :  Syst  Pand.  Rechts,  Elementary  Part» 
f  I.    (lindley's  TransL  in  vol.  86  of  Law  Library.) 

'  Compare  Austin:  Pror.  of  Juri^  Appendix,  xviit — xxr.  Wesenbedi  Comm. 
ad  Pandect,  Lib.  L,  tit   v.,  nmn.   1,  n.      '*  Omne  jus  quo  utimur,  vel  ad  per- 
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oonsidered  without  reference  to  specific  things  as  the  objects  of 
action  maj  be  called  rigtUa  cf  peraons^  and  distinguished  firom 
rights  considered  with  reference  to  specific  things,  or  classes  of 
things,  as  the  objects  of  action :  which  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  called  rights  of  things ;  meaning,  however,  rather  the  rela- 
tions of  things  to  persons  having  rights  and  duties  in  respect  to 
those  things/ 

§  24.  A  right  may  be  considered  as  to  its  subject  or  its 
object.  The  subject  of  a  right  is  the  person  in  relation  to  whom 
it  exists ;  its  object  is  the  matter  to  which  it  relates.' 

Persons,  bo^  as  agents  and  objects  of  action,  are  the  subjects 
of  rights.  Things  can  only  be  the  objects  of  rights,  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  action. 

As,  from  the  nature  of  things^  they  can  be  regarded  in  a 
rule  of  action  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  power  and  posses- 
sion of  agents,  or  persons,  property  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  nature  of  things.* 

Knuuiperthiet  qnibufl  JQS  redditor,  Tttl  ad  res  de  qnilmt  jna  redditnr,  toI  td  aotloiiM  dtf 
jndicia  per  qii»  jus  redditnr.*  Here,  in  the  first  instanoe,  jus  signifiet  the  jural  nile ; 
afterwards,  it  has  the  sense  of  a  riffht,  or  privilege. 

See  Reddie's  Inqniries  Elem.  &a,  pp^  146 — 159,  for  the  distribntioo  or  arraogia- 
ment  of  private  law  made  hy  Gains,  Grotins,  Bodinns,  Bacon,  Leihnitz,  Cocciena, 
Pothier,  and  Millar  of  Glasgow. 

'  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  do.,  p.  171.  **  Now  rights  and  ohliffations  aie  maoifesdj 
the  attributes  of  persons,  not  of  things^  And  to  divide  rights,  &e  Judge  BlackHtone, 
into  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  if  by  the  latter  words  are  meant 
rights,  not  over,  in  or  to,  bnt  belonging  to,  or  inherent,  and  vested  in  things,  we  have 
seen,  either  evinces  inaccuracy  of  ihonght,  or  is,  at  best,  misapplication  of  language. 
Again,  rights  and  obligations  are  not  merely  the  attributes  of  persons  singly;  they 
pre-snppose  and  exist  only  in  reference  to  other  persona  A  single  man  existing  <m 
the  surface  of  this  earth  would  have  certain  physical  powers  over  external  things,  hut 
no  l^gal  rights.** 

*'  But  although  rights  and  obligations  are  in  reality,  and  correctly,  the  relatioos  of 
individual  persons,  to  other  individuals,  they  are  plainly  correlative  terms." 

Hale,  whom  Blackstone  followed  in  this  distribution,  used  also  the  Latin  terms 
jura  rerum  and  jura  pertomarum.  The  word  Jus  signifies  law,  as  well  as  a  right— the 
effect  of  law.  Jura  rerum,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  relating  to  things,  would  hftve  a 
meaning.     Compare  1  Stai^e*s  Ev.,  p.  1,  n.  b.    Austin :  Prov.  of  J.,  append,  xiz. 

s  In  the  languages  of  which  the  Latin  is  the  principal  basis,  (the  Bomates  lan- 
guages,) subject  (e.  g.  suietj  Ft.)  is  commonly  used  to  designate  that  whidi  is  here 
called  the  Aject  of  a  right.  Mackelde/s  Ci^  Law,  Comp.  Introd.,  §  14.  **In  con- 
nection with  every  right,  we  find  a  subject  and  an  object  The  subject  of  the  tight  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  right  ia  conferred ;  the  object  of  a  right  is  the  matter  to  whidi 
it  relates."  The  Grerman  writers  generally,  when  employing  the  words  as  Gennan 
words,  use  them  in  the  manner  here  followed  in  the  text.  See  Hugo :  EncycL,  p.  11. 
Lindley's  Translation  of  Thibaut,  append,  u. 

3  Compare  on  these  sections^  Long's  Disc,  p.  109 — 116.  Coode  on  LegidatiTe 
Expression,  p.  9. 
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§  35.  By  regarding  states,  or  Bovereign  powers,  as  determin- 
ing either  the  laws  of  their  own  existence,  or  the  rules  of  action 
for  persons  subject  to  their  supremacy,  international  and  munici- 
pal (national)  law  may  each  be  divided  into  two  parts — ^riz., 
jmbUo  and  pri/oaie ;  though,  since  the  relations  of  individual 
persons  are  in  the  end  the  objects  of  each  division,  the  distinc- 
tion cannot  throughout  be  accurately  observed.  *  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  correct  to  say,  municipal  (national)  and  international  law 
may  each  be  distinguished  as  either  public  or  private  law, 
according  to  the  public  or  private  character  of  the  persons 
whom  it  affects.* 

That  may  be  called  priAxUe  rmmicipal  (national)  law  which 
determines,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  the  relations  of  persons 
towards  each  other  in  all  incidents  of  the  social  state  distinct 
from  the  political  existence  of  the  supreme  power. 

The  jmblio  part  of  rrvwnicipal  (national)  law  is  that  by  which 
the  supreme  power  defines  or  asserts  its  own  nature,  bounds, 
and  purposes  within  its  own  limits ;  and  the  investiture  or  seat 
of  that  power ;  either,  as  existing  undivided,  or  centralized  in  a 
whole  people,  or  in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  it,  or  in  a 
single  family,  or  person ;  or,  as  being  divided  and  distributed, 
according  to  its  objects,  among  various  depositaries. 

'  Maekeldey's  Compend.  Introd,  §  8.  '*  With  respect  to  its  olgeot,  sll  poritxre 
Iaw  maj  be  divided  into  public  and  private  law.  The  public  law  (ju»  pubHcum)  com- 
prehends those  rules  of  law  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  goremment  of  the 
state ;  consequently,  it  concerns  onlj  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  government. 
The  private  law  (Jut  privatum)  comprehends  those  rules  which  pertain  to  ttie  juridical 
relations  of  citisens  among  themselves."  This  division  of  the  law  into  public  and  pri- 
vate is  found  in  the  Institutes,  and  observed  principallj  in  the  writings  of  the  civilians. 
If  not  very  philosophical,  or  distinctive,  it  is  convenient,  especially  in  treating  of  con- 
ditions of  freedom,  or  its  opposites ;  which  are  ^ken  of  in  a  political,  as  weU  as  a 
social  connection.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  should 
he  tiins  divided.  Austin,  in  Prov.  Jurisp.,  Appendix,  Ixi.,  observes  :  *'  As  I  shall  show, 
also,  every  department  of  law,  viewed  from  a  certain  aspect,  may  be  styled  private ; 
whilst  every  department  of  law,  viewed  from  another  tLtpoct,  may  be  styled  public. 
As  I  shall  uiow  further,  public  law  and  private  law  are  names  which  should  be  banished 
the  science  ;  for  since  each  will  apply  indifferently  to  every  department  of  law,  neither 
can  he  used  conveniently  to  the  purpose  of  signifying  any.  As  I  shall  show,  more- 
over, the  entire  corpus  juris  ought  to  be  divided  at  the  outset  into  law  of  things  and 
law  of  persons ;  whilst  the  only  portion  of  law  that  can  be  styled  public  law  with  a 
certain,  or  determinate  meaning,  ouffht  not  to  be  contradistinguished  with  the  law  of 
things  and  persons,  but  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  one  of  its  limbS| 
or  members." 

Mr.  Beddie :  Inquiries  Element  &c.,  261-2,  regards  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  law  as  essential  in  every  ^stem. 

*  Savigny :  Heut.  Bom.  Recht,  B.  I,  c.  2,  §  9.  The  German  term  bQigerliches 
Racht  oorreiponda  to  private  law,    Heffter:  Europ.  Vdlkerr.,  §  87. 


.* 
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The  prmUe  intematianal  law^  determineB  the  relations  of 
indiiridnals  towards  other  national  authorities  or  jurisdictions 
than  that  with  which  bj  the  public  municipal  and  international 
law  they  are  primarily  associated  as  subjects ;  and  constitutes, 
in  connection  with  the  private  municipal  law,  the  rules  of  ordi- 
nary peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  as  composed  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Public  internaiwnal  law  is  that  which  concerns  the  mutual 
relations  of  sovereign  states  or  powers,  as  such ;  determining  the 
nature  of  such  relations,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them,  furnishing  the  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  military 
arbitrament. 

By  these  two  divisions  of  public  law,  in  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression, have  been  determined  the  territorial  limits  for  the 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  different  nations,  in  legitimating  acts 
of  force,  or  agreement,  as  being  rightful  in  tiieir  own  nature,  or 
in  their  existing  results. 

§  26.  The  distinction  of  the  law  as  being  municipal  (national) 
and  international  is  founded  on  the  separation  of  society  into 
states  occupying  certain  distinct  geographical  limits,  or  portions 
of  territory :  tiie  two  branches,  municipal  (national)  and  inter- 
national, each  contemplate  the  agents  and  objects  of  action 
according  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  under  which  they  may 
be  found.  The  international  law  recognizing  states  as  having 
authority  within  certain  territory,  and  persons  as  primarily  sub- 
ject to  one  or  another  system  of  municipal  (national)  law  accord- 
ing to  their  locality.  In  this  view  laws  are  territorial  in  their 
nature,  as  having  effect  within  certain  geographical  limits. 

But  law  is  always  in  its  nature  personal,  or  a  law  for  certain 
persons.  Jurisdiction  is  a  term  signifying  the  authority  of  law 
over  a  certain  territory,  or  over  certain  persons ;  but  since  the 
action  of  persons  must  always  be  the  essential  object  of  all 
laws,  the  jurisdiction  of  laws  over  a  certain  territory  means  over 
all  persons  within  that  territory. 

'  The  use  of  the  term  Private  International  Law  is  now  very  generally  reoeired ; 
vide  1  Kent's  Coram.,  p.  2,  referring  to  M.  Victor  Faucher.  See,  also,  an  article  by  the 
latter  on  Private  International  Law,  in  Am.  Jurist,  vol.  xx.,  p.  83.  Story:  Conf. 
Laws,  p.  9.  Philliinore :  International  Law,  Pref.  xv.,  and  p.  12.  FcbUx  :  Tr.  da 
Droit  International  Priv6,  §  1.  "  Le  droit  international  se  divise  en  droit  public  et  en 
droit  priv6.**  Schaeffner :  Entwicklung  des  Intemationalen  Privat  Rechts ;  Frankfort, 
1841.    Heffter :  Europ  Volkcrr.,  §  38.    Waechter,  in  Archiv.  f.  civil.  Praxis,  Bd.  24, 26. 
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And  thougli  laws  are  known  as  roles  having  a  coercive  force 
onlj  in  and  for  some  particular  geographical  district,  thej  maj 
be  spoken  of,  or  classified  and  distinguished,  by  their  applica- 
tion to  particular  persons.  Laws  in  establishing  relations  among 
men,  necessarily  establish  differences  between  them  as  the  sub- 
jects or  objects  of  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations,  and  persons  under  any  system  of  law  may  be  classed 
according  to  the  differences  which  it  recognizes  among  them ; 
and  the  law  itself  may  be  distinguished  as  attaching  to  certain 
persons,  or  as  being  divided  into  diSerent  personal  laws,  as  well 
as  being  the  territorial  law  of  some  national  jurisdiction. 

§  27.  This  distinction  of  laws  as  personal  may  obtain  both 
in  national  (municipal)  and  international  law ;  and  it  is  essential 
when  those  divisions  are  contrasted  with  each  other  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  private  law — ^i.  e.,  law  applying  to  private  per- 
sons. The  national  (municipal)  law,  which,  according  to  the 
definition  of  it  before  given,  applies  to  persons  as  the  law  of  a 
certain  territory,  may  create  a  variety  of  relations  for  different 
individuals ;  and  when  the  international  law  (which  is  law  in  an 
imperfect  sense  only  when  states  are  regarded  as  its  subjects)  is 
applied  or  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  territory,  and 
becomes  a  law  acting  on  private  persons,  it  is  necessarily  ap- 
plied as  a  personal  law ;  because  it  is  applied  by  recognizing 
persons  as  connected  with  different  nations,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
ception to  the  territorial,  or  municipal  law  of  some  one  state. 
So  far  as  it  exists  distinct,  within  any  one  jurisdiction,  from  the 
national  law  thereof, — ^it  applies  as  a  personal  law. 

So  far  as  any  legal  principles  which  are  included  in  the  uni- 
versal law,  or  "  law  of  nations^^  establish  relations  for,  or 
between  particular  persons,  they  also  may  be  considered  as  a 

>  Hobbes :  Leviath.  De  Ciyitate,  c  xxtL  "  Leg^nin  antem  alia  dTibiif  itatuitnr 
imiTersis ;  alia  certis  provinciis ;  alia  certo  hominam  generi ;  alia  homini  qaandoqna 
ringulari."  Story:  Conflict  of  Laws,  561.  Bowyer'a  Univ.  Public  L.,  p.  144-7. 
Hamilton's  Hedaya :  Introductory  Disc,  respecting  personal  laws  in  Hindostan ;  and 
Stat.  21,  Geo.  IIL,  cb.  70,  relating  to  Inhabitants  of  British  India.  Sir  Wm.  Jones : 
Inst  of  Hindu  Law,  art.  203.  Savigny:  Geschicte  d.  R.  R.  im 'Mittelalter,  Bd.  i., 
p.  115.  Canciani:  Leges  Barbarorum  Antiq.,  vol.  L,  p.  845.  Sacbsenspiegel — 
Scbwabenspiegel :  Ancient  Collections  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Saxons  and  Sua- 
bians.  The  jnri^rudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  characterized  by  the  personal  extent 
of  laws ;  and,  as  matter  of  history,  the  personal  extent  of  law  has  been  anterior  to  its 
territorial  extent     See  Savigny :  Hent  Bom.  R.,  §  846. 
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personal  law,  taking  effect  by' their  rec(^ition  by  separate 
states,  or  nations,  each  applying  them  in  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  as  before  defined. 

§  28.  Although  it  is  herein  before  assumed  that  natural  law 
has  no  recognition  in  jurisprudence  as  legally  atitharitcUive,  ex* 
cept  as  it  is  supported  by  the  power  of  society,  or  of  the  state, 
and  therefore,  when  legally  or  judicially  operative,  must  be  iden- 
tified with  positive  law,  yet  it  is  also  considered  as  being  true  in 
point  of  fact  that  all  sovereign  states  have  acknowledged  in 
some  form  the  pre-existence  of  natural  principles  of  right,  and 
as  the  originators  of  positive  law  have  claimed  to  correspond 
with  them.  Among  authors  and  legislators  these  principles 
have  always  been  recognized  under  names  indicating  the  differ- 
ence of  their  origin  from  thatstrictly  called  positive  law,  such 
as  the  law  of  nature,  the  divine  law,  the  law  of  right  reason,  &c^ 

Whether  all  interpretation  of  these  principles,  given  by 
sovereign  states  in  their  municipal  laws,  can  be  considered  as 
actually  corresponding  with  the  real  divine,  or  natural  rule, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  pre-existing,  may  be  judged  from  the 
various  decisions  which  successive  generations  of  lawgivers  have 
passed  on  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  each  in  turn  founding 
their  own  judgments  and  corrections  upon  a  claim  to  more  just 
views  of  truth  and  right  reason. 

§  29.  The  application  of  jurisprudence  to  the  relations  of 
persons  and  things  is  in  most  modem  states  made  by  judicial 
tribunals,  distinct  from  the  supreme  legislating  authority  of  the 
state.'  But  whatever  rules  or  principles  such  tribunals  may 
apply  as  law,  they  apply  them  as  being  the  will  of  the  supreme 
authority,  and  as  being  themselves  only  the  instruments  of  that 
will.  The  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  tribunal 
in  one  of  the  following  methods : — 

First.  Direct,  or  positive  legislation,  is  the  first  and  ruling 
indication  of  the  will  of  the  state,  whetlier  it  acknowledges  or 
refers  to  any  rule  of  natural  origin  or  not. 

Second.    Since  the  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  presumed  to 

»  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i.,  c.  i.,  §  10.   D'Aguesseau :  (Eur.,  Tom.  i.,  pp.  i46 — 449, 
Premiere  Instruc.     Whewell:  PoL  and  Mor.,  §  477.     Cicero:  De  Rep.,  iii.,  22. 
'  Lieber :  Political  Ethics,  §  133.     Pascal :  Lettres  Provinciales>  xiv. 
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accord  with  natural  law,  where  the  poedtive  legislation  of  the 
state  does  not  decide,  the  tribunal  must  ascertain  the  natural 
law  which  is  to  be  enforced  as  the  will  of  the  state/  But  this 
law  can  only  be  determined  bj  such  criteria  as  are  supposed  to 
be  recc^nized  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  if  such  criteria 
exist ;  and  this  law  when  so  determined  becomes  identified  in 
its  Ofuthority  with  positive  law.' 

If  a  state  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  commencement  of  its 
existence  as  a  state  administering  law,  or  goyeming  by  law,  the 
only  exposition  of  this  natural  law  would  be  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  judicial  tribunal.* 

§  30.  But  since  every  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  has 
been  executed  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  state  must  be 
received  as  accordant  with  its  will,  every  such  judgment  becomes 
an  indication  of  the  natural  law,  as  received  by  the  state,  and, 
therefore,  equal  in  authority,  for  the  judgment  of  future  tribunals, 
to  the  law  received  by  positive  legislation.  Tribunals  estab- 
lished by  the  state  have,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  jt^o^i-legisla- 
tive  power ;  or — ^the  tribunal,  the  object  of  whose  institution  is 
to  apply  the  law  given  by  the  state,  is  incidentally  a  source  of 
law.* 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  its  powers  in  this  respect 
and  those  of  the  state  itself,  that  the  latter  is  not,  in  any  legal 

'  To  use  the  tennf  of  Roman  JurUprodenoe — the  law  prooeedmg  finom  the  legislator 
]s  expreaaed  by  edo ;  that  prooeeding  nom  the  tribunal  by  mdetur.  Bacon  de  Aog.  So;, 
Lib.  Tui^  c.  8,  10.  Aphoriimna  82.  "  Guri»  lonto  et  jnrisdictiones  qoas  statoant,  ex 
arbitrio  boni  viri  et  diacretione  aana,  nbi  legia  norma  deficit  Lex  enim,  nt  antea  dio- 
tom  eat,  non  aofficit  caaibna  aed  ad  ea  qnaa  plenmujae  acddnnt  aptator.  Sapientianma 
antem  rea  Tempna,  (nt  ab  antiqnia  dictum  eat,)  et  nororum  oaauum  quotidie  anctor  et 
ittTentor.** 

>  Ram  on  Judgment,  p.  2  :  "A  judgment  that  ia  conatraoted  of  certain  materiala 
which  are  law,  and  \m,  when  delivered,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."  Legislation  ia 
first  in  re^>ect  to  authority,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  axiatence  the  judicial  rule 
appeara  firat     Reddie*a  Inquiriea,  ^c,  p.  110 — 112. 

>  See  Encyo.  Am.,  vol.  yiL,  pp.  576,  580, 586.  Appendix ;  Law,  Legislation,  Codea : 
by  Judge  Story— do.  p.  584.  **  The  legialation  of  no  country  probably  erer  gave  origin 
to  ita  whole  body  of  lawa,  In  the  formation  of  aooiety,  the  principlea  of  natural  juatice 
and  the  obligntiona  of  good  faith  muat  have  been  recognized  before  any  common  legia- 
lature  waa  i^knowledged,*'  &c  Cudiing :  Introd.  to  Study  of  Uie  Roman  Law.  Boa- 
ton,  1854,  p.  22. 

*  Reddie'a  Inq.  Elem.  &c.,  p.  193-5.  Bentham,  objectmg  againat  this  aouice  of 
law,  calla  the  common  law,  a  law  ex  pott  facto :  aee  Papera  r^tive  to  Codification, 
No.  L,  §  8,  and  Reddie'a  Inq.  Elem.  &c,  SuppL,  p.  104.  Dig.  L.  i..  Tit  4,  §  88. 
Conauetadinem,  aut  rerum  perpetuo  aimUitBr  jodioatarum  anotoritatem,  vim  legit 
ob&nere  debere. 
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sense,  haitnd  by  any  previoiis  interpretation  of  the  natural  law, 
and  is,  in  the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  to  be  considered  as  the 
criterion  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  while  the  tribunal  is 
presumed  always  to  follow  standards  of  interpretation  of  natural 
law  already  acknowledged  or  accepted  by  the  state,  so  far  as 
they  exist* 

The  decision  made  by  any  judicial  tribunal  may,  therefore, 
be  always  compared  by  succeeding  tribunals  with  other  standards 
of  natural  law  which  are  presumed,  equally  with  that  decision, 
to  indicate  the  natural  law  as  received  by  the  state.  With  the 
lapse  of  time,  by  the  accumulation  of  concurrent  expositions  of 
the  natural  law,  the  power  of  each  tribunal,  successively  to  make 
law  in  this  incidental  manner,  becomes  more  limited ;  because 
the  recognition  of  natural  law  by  the  state,  tlirough  anterior 
tribunals,  has  become  more  definite  by  being  more  widely 
applied.' 

§  31.  The  principle  by  which  judicial  precedent  becomes  an 
exposition  of  the  legal  rule  of  action,  is  also  that  which  causes 
custom  to  be  juridically  recognized  as  having  the  coercive  force 
of  positive  law.    It  is  not  that  any  number  of  similar  actions 

1  Bentham :  Morals  and  Legidation,  oh.  xvii.,  20  (of  Appendix  to  the  original  ed., 
1828,  vol  11.,  p.  274).  **  In  that  enormous  mass  of  conftision  and  inoonsiittencj,  the 
ancient  Roman,  or.  as  it  is  termed,  bj  way  of  eminence,  the  civil  law,  the  imperatiTe 
matter  and  even  all  traces  of  the  imperatire  character,  seem  at  last  to  hare  been 
smothered  In  the  expository.  JStto  had  been  the  lan^age  of  primsBval  simplicity  : 
etto  had  been  the  language  of  the  twelve  tables.  By  the  time  of  Justinian  (so  thick 
was  the  darkness  raised  by  a  cloud  of  commentators),  the  penal  law  had  been  crammed 
into  an  odd  comer  of  the  civil — the  whole  catalogue  of  offences,  and  even  of  erimea, 
lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  ohligatioiM — will  was  hid  in  opinion — and  the  original  erto 
had  transformed  Itself  into  videtur  in  the  mouths  of  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns.** 
It  depends  upon  the  Intention,  whether  this  was  blamable  or  not.  It  was  perhaps  only 
an  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  speak  like  an  expounder  of  existing  law 
when  called  upon,  by  an  exercise  of  autonomic  juridical  power,  to  relieve  the  law  of 
obscurity,  caused  by  conflicting  opinions  of  juridical  persons  who  were  not  sovereign. 

'Ram :  LegalJudg.,  c.  i.,  xiv.  Bacon,  de  Aug.  Db.,  viii.,  c.  8, 10.  Aphor.,  21 — 81. 
Lindley's  Thibaut,  Append.,  xli.,  and  note.  Faick :  Jurist.  Ency.,  §  10.  (French  Tr.) : 
"  A  c6t6  du  droit  coutumier  vient  se  placer  la  praetiguejudicitnre,  Oerieht$-geffrauck^ 
I'usage  du  palois,  {usHs/orit  Observant,  styltu  curia)  c'est  4  dire,  Tensemble  des  r^^les 
de  droit  qui  se  ferment  par  la  practique  uniforme  des  functionaires  publics  dans  lea 
affaires  juridlques. 

**  Les  maxlmes  ainsi  Stabiles  out  aussi  force  des  lois ;  mais  qnand  commenoent 
elles  k  Tavoir  ?  C*est  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  pr6ciser  ;  tout  se  reduit  4  ceoi ;  11 
faut  quo  le  non^re  des  prectdents  (prsejudicatsB)  soit  suffisant  pour  constituer  nne 
opinion  sur  un  point  de  droit.  II  est  Evident  qu  11  serai t  irrationel  d*atlribuer  un  pareil 
effet  k  UDc  seule  decision  judicioire.  Quelquefois  cependant  l'autorit6  d*un  fonctionaire 
oi!i  d*un  corps  a  6t6  assez  grande  pour  mettre  hors  de  doute,  par  une  seule  decision,  des 
points  de  droit  controvers^s.'* 
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bj  private  persons  in  certain  supposed  circumstances  can  make 
a  law  for  others  in  similar  circumstances.  No  one  person  subject 
to  the  supreme  power  of  civil  society  is  legally  held  to  do,  or 
refrain  from  doing,  this  or  that  act,  simply  because  others  before 
have,  or  have  not,  done  the  same  ;  nor  have  any  number  of  pri- 
vate individuals  the  power,  by  their  example,  to  establish  a 
coercive  rule  for  another  individual.  Custom  is  juridically  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  law,  not  as  a  cause  of  law.  It  is  judicially 
received  as  an  exposition  of  law,  because  that  which  has  been 
generally  received  and  acted  upon  by  the  subjects  of  a  civil 
state  as  a  rule  of  action  is  presumptively  identified  with  the  will 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,*  and  is,  therefore,  judicially 
held  to  be  reasonable  or  jural.  The  existence  of  the  custom  is 
judicial  evidence  of  a  rule  accepted  by  the  state  for  a  rule  of 
natural  reason  applied  to  certain  circumstances:'  and  hence  a 

>  Aristot. :  Rhet,  Lib.  L,  c.  2.  Metaphy.,  Lib.  L,  o.  S.  Selden :  De  J.  Nat  etc., 
Heb.,  Lib.  L,  c  6.    Cicero :  de  Inyentione,  Lib.  i.  ^o.    Hobbes :  De  Ciyitate,  ch.  26. 

'  Savignj :  Hent.  Rom.  R.,  §  12.  "So  ist  also  die  Gewobnbeit  das  Kennzeicben 
det  podtiren  Rechts,  nicbt  dessen  Entstebungsgrnnd."  Cnitom  is  tberefore  ibe 
mark  bj  which  positive  law  is  known  to  exist,  not  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Tr., 
and  refers  to  Pnchta :  "  Das  Gewohnheits  Recht."  '*  Ereiy  cnstom  supposes  a  law," 
per  Vavghan  Ch.  J.  VIL  Viner's  Abr.,  1S8.  Statute  law  and  common  law  as  contrasted 
with  Statute  law,  in  English  jurisprudence,  have,  therefore,  the  same  theoretical  foun- 
dation. And  herein  lies  the  essential  correctness  of  C.  J.  Wilmot's  saying,  in  2  Wilson, 
84S.  '*  The  statute  law  is  the  wiU  of  the  legislature  in  writing ;  the  common  law  is 
nothing  else  but  statutes  worn  out  by  time.  All  our  law  began  by  consent  of  the 
legislature,  and  whether  it  is  now  law  by  usage  or  writing  is  the  same  thing,"-— and  p. 
sSo  I  "  And  statute  law  and  common  law  both  originally  flowed  from  the  same  foun- 
tain.**   But  compare  the  doctrine  of  BI.  Com.,  Introd.,  Sect.  8. 

*^  Positive  law,**  in  EInglish  and  American  jurisprudence,  is  not  always  taken  to 
mean  statute  law.  Thus,  in  Somerset's  case,  Loid  Mansfield  says  :  **  Positive  law, 
which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  time  itself  from  whence  it  was  created,  is 
erased  from  memory,** — but  a  legal  rule  is  not  a  statute  rule  if  the  time  of  its  enaot- 
znent  cannot  be  shown.  So  C.  J.  Shaw  says,  18  Pick.  R.,  212  :  **by  positive  law  in 
this  connection  may  be  as  well  understood  customary  law  as  the  enactment  of  a 
statute ;  **  and  Blackstone,  speaking  of  a  provision  of  the  common  law,  says,  1  Comm., 
70 :  **  now  this  is  positive  law  fixed  and  established  by  custom.'* 

Properly  speaking,  when  custom  has  this  general  extent,  its  antecedent  continua- 
tion is  not  inquired  into,  it  is  simply  law,  "  A  custom  cannot  be  alleged  generally 
within  the  kingdom  of  England ;  for  that  is  common  law.**  Co.  Lit.  fo.,  110  b.,  and 
fo.  115  b.  Sir  Henry  Finch,  Tr.,  p.  77.  Only  particular  customs  require  proof  of 
their  having  been  received  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law. . 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests  on  general  custom, 
and  much  of  the  law  of  the  several  states  not  derived  from  England  is  cu&tomary  law, 
although  it  has  not  had  an  existence  such  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  England  to  give 
authority  to  a  particular  custom.  Compare  Mass.  Quarterly  Rev.,  vol.  I.,  p.  466,  On 
the  legality  of  Slavery. 

Of  laws  losing  their  force  by  desuetude.  1  Kent,  467,  mars.  p.  517,  7th  ed.,  note. 
Dr.  Lrving's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  pp.  12§— 127.  Woodes :  Lect 
preL,  p.  xxxiiL 
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custom  must  be  tested  bj  other  indications  of  natnitu  reason 
which,  in  judicial  recognition,  are  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power.* 

§  32.  ISot  onlj  may  judicial  tribunals  compare  together  the 
judgments  of  their  predecessors  in  applying  natural  law  to  new 
relations  of  persons  and  things,  but  thej  may  also  adopt  similar 
comparisons  made  by  private  individuals,  either  oral  or  written, 
and  Buch  private  writings  or  exposition  of  the  law  may,  by  force 
of  continued  judicial  recognition,  become  a  farther  limitation 
on  the  discretion  of  subsequent  tribunals.' 

§  33.  Besides,  since  aU  states,  though  independent  of  each 
other,  are  equally  possessors  of  the  powers  of  society,  and  hold 
it  for  the  same  ends,  they  may  be  equally  presumed  to  intend  to 
conform  their  laws  to  the  natural  law.*    The  laws  of  foreign 

'  This  testing  the  legality  or  Itxwfidneu  of  a  custom  ia  «  judicial  act,  and  to  be  ^a- 
tingaiahed  from  aatooomic  recognition  or  disallowance  of  costoma  by  the  aavwetoii. 
Co.  Lit,  fo.  lil,  a. :  *'  Maloa  nsoa  abolendoa,  and  every  nw  ia  evil  that  ia  (aa  our  anmir 
aatth),  agunat  reason ;  quia  in  oonsaetndinibas  non  diatnmitaa  tempoiia,  aed  aoHdHaa 
rationia  est  consideranda.  And  bj  this  mle  cited  by  our  author  at  the  parHament 
holden  at  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  (40  £.  8)  Lionel,  Dnke  of  Clarence,  being  then  die 
Lieutenant  of  that  realme,  the  Iriah  customs,  called  then  the  Brehoo  law  (mr  diat  tiw 
Lciah  call  their  judgea  Brehona),  waa  wholly  abolished ;  for  that  (aa  tiie  parliament  aaSd) 
it  waa  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom,  et  malua  uaus  abolendus  est  But  our  student  mnat 
know  tiiat  King  John,"  &c.  The  gist  of  Coke's  following  obserrationa  appear  to  be^ 
that  it  waa  by  a  aovereign  legislative  act  of  the  Conqueror  that  the  Brehon  law  waa 
dianged.  In  Le  caae  de  Taniatry,  Davia  Rep.,  the  vuidity  of  a  Brehon  cnatom  of  in- 
heritance waa  argued  before  the  oourta,  and  the  usage  decided  to  be  invalid ;  beoanae^ 
according  to  the  established  judicial  tests,  it  was  no  eutiom  at  aU :  the  term  eoatom 
having  a  fixed  technical  meaning. 

*  Kent's  Comm.  Lect,  xxl.,  xxii.  Falck :  Jur.  Ency.  (French  TV.),  %  10 :  **  La 
doctrine^  c*est  4  dire  la  theorie  de  ce  qui  est  droit,  expos6e  de  vive  voix  ou  par  ecrit, 
par  les  aavanta  vou^s  4  Tetude  de  la  jurisprudence,  devrait,  d'apreasa  nature,  etre  8eul»- 
ment  un  moyen  auxilliaire  pour  a]^rendre  4  connaitre  le  droit  en  vuueur ;  oependanl 
elle  eat  devenue,  4  plusieurs  dgarda,  nne  veritable  source  du  droit  La  literature  juri* 
dique  en  particulier  a  exerc^,  4  certaines  ^poques,  comme  le  montrent  toutea  lea  hia- 
toirea  du  droit,  une  si  grande  influence,  que  beaucoup  d*ouvragea  de  juriaprudenoe 
ont  obtenu  formellement  force  de  lol  Mais,  il  faut  le  dire,  c*est  14  un  abua  Teritable^ 
qui  n'a  pas  d^autre  motif  que  la  parease  d*esprit,  on  la  foi  4  Pautoritd.** 

Dig.,  Lib.  L,  Tit  ii.,  c.  2,  §  12.  Ita  in  civitate  nostra,  aut  jure,  id  est  lege,  coo- 
stituitur,  aut  est  proprium  jus  civile,  quod  sine  scripto  in  sola  prudentum  interpretatioine 
consistit 

Grotius,  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  c  L,  $  14.  Savigny,  on  the  vocation  of  our  age  for 
legislation  and  jurisprudence,  Hayward*s  TransL,  pp.  28,  29,  80.  Ram  on  Legal  Judg- 
ment, cb.  18,  sect  5.     Reddle :  Law  of  Marit  Com.,  p.  438. 

This  authority  of  private  jurists  must  depend  upon  some  juridical  recognition :  com- 
pare Bacon :  de  Aug.  Sci..  Lib.  viii.,  c  8,  §  10.   De  Justitia  Univeraali,  App.,  72 — ^92. 

Though  in  the  Roman  system,  an  intrinsic  authority  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Responsa  Prudentum :  see  Savigny:  Hcut  R.  R,  B.  L,  c  8,  §§  14,  26.  Butler's 
Uorsa  JuridicsB,  Essay,  Roman  Law.     De  Ferriere :  Hist  of  Roman  Law,  ch.  ix. 

'  HefEter :  Europ&ischcs  Volkerrecht,  p.  22,  speaks  of  a  class  or  school  of  publiciata 
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states  (i.  e.  their  mnnicipal,  or,  more  correctly,  their  national 
laws),  whether  arising  from  positive  legislation,  or  from  the 
judgment  of  their  tribunals,  applying  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
may  also  be  received  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  as  an 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nature,  where  its  own  positive  legisla- 
tion or  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  law  does  not  afford 
sufficient  guidance/ 

§  34.  And  when  any  principles  or  rules  of  action  have  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  recognized  among  many  nations  that 
they  have  been  historically  known  as  the  la/vo  of  nations^  or 
universal  principles  forming  the  subject  of  a  general  or  universal 
jurisprudence,  they  will,  for  the  same  reason,  which  here  applies 
still  more  forcibly,  be  presumed  to  conform  to  natural  reason  or 
natural  law;'  and  be  judicially  received  as  the  presumptive  will  of 

vlio  find  &e  natural  law  of  {nrlspnidence  in  the  axpresaed  will  of  states,  hj  aasiiming 
that  tiiey  have  intended  to  do  jnstioe— '*  Das  WoUen  der  Gereohtigkeit  in  den  WiUen 
der  Natiomen  eingeschlossen  betrachten." 

'  Sir  Henry  Finch :  Treatise  on  the  Common  Law,  p.  6.  Ram :  LegalJndgment, 
p.  G9— 71,  76.  Manhall  i  on  Ins.,  Prelim.  Disc  p.  24.  Reddie*s  Inq.  £lem.  ^,  p.  196. 
*'  Finally,  in  the  exposition  of  common  law,  jndges  have  been  aconstomed  to  look  to 
tiie  legal  ijstems  and  judicial  experience  of  other  nations,  if  not  as  standards,  or  im- 

ritivB  aooroes  of  the  law,  at  least  as  affording  praoticsj  guides  by  which  they  may 
led  to  decide  aright,  &c.**  On  this  principle,  uie  Roman  law  is  referred  to  in  Eng- 
Bdi  and  American  jnrispmdenoe.  Wood's  Inst,  Introd :  Spence :  Eqtdty  Jurisd.  of 
Court  of  Ch.,  toL  L,  119,  122-^  6  Bingham,  167;  Long's  Discourses,  passim; 
Reddie's  Hist.  View  of  Marit  Com.,  pp.  428.  48S.  Cushing's  Roman  Law,  §§  250, 
888,  4,  6.  Butler's  Horn  Juridics,  p.  60.  So  also  the  Canon  Law,  even  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  Hor.  Jnrid.  p.  122. 

In  the  tribunals  of  Continental  Europe,  the  Roman  law  has  so  lonff  been  received 
on  this  principle,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  civilians,  as  being  in  and  of 
itaelf  an  authoritadre  exposition  of  natural  reason.  In  their  language— Valet  pro 
ratione,  non  pro  introdncto  jure.  Kon  habet  vim  legis,  sed  rationis.  Servntnrubique 
)ns  Romanum,  non  ratione  imperii,  sed  rationis  imperia 

*  Savigny :  Heut  R  R^  B.  i.,  c  8,  $  22.  Orotius :  B.  et  P.,  lib.  L,  12,  2.  Cic  L, 
Tnsc.  Ep.,  117 — '*In  omni  re  consetisio  omnium  gentium  jus  natursB  putanda  est" 

2  Bla.  Comm.,  11,  note  by  Christian.  **I  know  no  other  criterion  by  which  we 
can  detennine  any  rule  or  obligation  to  be  founded  in  nature  than  by  its  univenality,  and 
by  in<iniring  whether  it  has  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  been  agreeable  to  the  feeUngs^ 
idBbctions,  and  reason  of  mankind." 

Doctor  and  Student,  p.  68.  Loct.  '*  Therefore  it  seemeth  that  contracts  be 
grounded  upon  the  law  (^  reason,  or  at  least  upon  the  law  that  is  called /ttf  aenimn;'' 
and  pL  176 :  Stud.  *'  first,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  contracts  be  grounded  upon  a 
custom  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  law  that  is  called  jut  gentium^  and  not  directly  by  the 
law  of  reason.* 

It  is  this  ascertained  standard  which  apparently  Pothier,  in  Treatise  on  Obligations, 
16,  intends  by  **pttie  natural  right."  And  see  definition  of  MtuimSf  in  Ram  :  Legal 
Judgment,  p.  14,  and  the  citations. 

Whatever  principle  a  tribunal  may  admit  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  jurispm- 
dence  must  be  taken  to  be  received  in  the  national  law  which  that  tribunsl  is  ap- 
pointed to  administer.    (Snares :  De  L^.  et  Deo  LegisL,  Lib.  ii.,  a  19,  §  2—6.) 
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the  state :  and  though  these  principles  must  originally  have  a<;q 
ed  that  character  of  universalit  j  from  the  independent  legislai 
wills  of  single  states,  yet,  when  they  have  acquired  that  hist 
cal  character,  they  may  be  judicially  received  by  the  tribui 
of  any  one  state  as  an  independent  indication  of  natural  1 
presumed,  from  the  fact  of  being  received  in  universal  juris] 
dence  or  for  universal  jurisprudence,  to  be  adopted  as  a  pr 
principles  by  that  national  power  whose  juridical  will  the  tri 
nal  is  intended  to  execute. 

§  35.  When  the  natural  law,  or  law  of  natural  reason 
thus  been  judicially  interpreted,  and  thus  made  a  part  of 
positive  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,*  (i.  e.  positive  in  respec 

■ 

The  tribunal  refers  to  the  historical  iodicia  of  thU  Qnirersal  juriBpradence  as  beiiij 
of  the  criteria  of  the  legislative  will  of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  JuridicaUj  wm 
In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  no  principle  was  ascribed  to  the  Jv$  geiUium^  whicn 
not  included  in  the  civil  law  (i.  e.,  national  law)  of  Rome.  Comp.  Fodiz :  ] 
International  Priv6,  $  5.    Reddie*s  Inq.  £1.  <fi:c ,  p.  26,  and  see^oif  ch.  iL,  and  h 

But  for  an  opposite  theory  of  natural  law  in  Jurisprudence,  see  Hoffimaa*i  1 
Outlines,  sect.  viiL 

Smith's  Merc  Law,  p.  2.  Speaking  of  the  comparative  utility  of  bistorica 
searches  in  the  law  of  real  estate  and  mercantile  law : — "  Our  meroantne  law,  oi 
oontraiy,  is  wholly  founded  on  considerations  of  utilitj ;  and  though  many  of  ita 
are  derived  fVom  the  institutions  of  ancient  times  and  distant  countries,  sdll  ia 
introduction  into  our  system  owing,  not  to  a  blind  respect  for  their  origin,  but  to  a; 
lightened  sense  of  their  propriety.  No  one,  unless  acquainted  with  their  feudal  ao 
could  assign  any  reason  for  those  rules  which  respect  fines,  escheats,  or  reoove 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  see  the  justice 
good  sense  of  the  law  of  general  average,  to  show  him  that  it  formed  part  of  the  i 
time  code  of  the  ancient  Rhodians.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  bis  denied  tha 
history  of  our  commercial  law  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  rational  curiosity. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  very  common  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  la 
general,  and  particularly  of  the  derivation  of  that  branch  called  mercantile 
The  author  misapprehends  the  reason  why  the  rule  of  general  average  has  the 
of  law  in  coses  of  maritime  losses.    It  is  not  law  hccauae  agreeable  to  justice  and 
sense.     If  it  were  not  that  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  (the  Rhodiana  bein^ 
first,  perhaps,  as  matter  of  history^  had  actually  given  it  the  binding  force  of  a 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  the  judges  of  English  courts  would  have  had  no 
to  apply  it  in  enforcing  a  contribution.    If  the  judges  of  our  courts  should  to-mc 
be  of  opinion  that  the  rule  hitherto  pursued  is  not  "  agreeable  to  justice  and 
sense,**  they  might — according  to  the  author's   aigument-— decline  to  app^  it 
longer. 

And  see  another  instance  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Preface  to  the  Pint  Edi 
where  the  author  gives  the  rtaaont  for  referring  to  the  maritime  code  of  Louis  1 
as  authority  for  English  tribunals ;  and  see  Benedict's  Admiralty  Pr.,  f  5.  Due 
Insur.,  p.  2.  Emerigon,  c  i.,  §  6,  note,  by  English  editor.  That  the  Roman  tril 
made  judicial  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  < 
ing  foreign  law,  see  Peckius :  De  Re  Nautica,  Ad  leg.  Rh.  De  Jactu.  Rvbrioa.' 

»  Vinuius  Comm.,  Lib.  i..  Tit.  2,  ^  1.  **  *  Vocaturque  jus  civile.*— In  specie  i 
rum,  nam  jus  civile  sumptum  )>ro  eo  jure  quo  in  univerram  civitas  utitur,  etian 
naturole  et  gentium,  quatenus  receptum  est,  comprehendit ;  eoque  sensu,  obligati 
qusB  ex  controctibus  juris  gentium  descendunt,  dicuntur  civiles :  licet  a  legisl 
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its  anthoritj,  v.  (mte^  §  17,)  it  maj  still  be  dietinguiBhed  as  the 
unwritten  law,  the  cnstomar j  law,  the  common  law  of  the  land.' 

chrfli  Bihi]  liabeant  preter  approbationemf  (§  1,  liid  de  oblie.)  Hoc  igitnr  dicitor 
dvile  a  caqia  efficiente,  qoas  est  voltmtas  alicojiis  oivitttis  aat  ejas  qai  jus  legis  ferendas 
in  ea  habet,  non  commtinis  gentinm  ant  natnralis  ratio.  Ab  Aristotele  legftimnm 
dkdtar :  vul^  poutivnm.** 

'  Even  under  a  wrttten  code,  this  part  of  the  law  mnst  condnne.  See,  aa  to  the 
reoognition  of  this,  under  the  French  Code,  Savignj :  Vocation  of  onr  Age,  dse. 
HajTward's  Tr.,  p.  90.  Also,  Duponceau  on  Jnrisd.,  p.  106.  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &0., 
pp.  199—202. 

In  this  description  of  the  mode  in  which  positiTe  law  becomes  jndiciallj  ascertained, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  any  part  of  the  law  which  can  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  rest 
at  ejvafjFy  or  as  an  eqnitable  rule  of  action.  The  distinction  which  exists  in  English  and 
American  ju]iq>rudence  between  law  and  equUtf  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rule,  but  in 
the  means  by  which  it  is  enforced.  "  In  England  and  America  Equity,  in  the  techni- 
oal  legal  sense  of  that  term,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  the  common  law,  is  in  reality 
as  mndi  as  the  common  law,  customary  or  judiciaiy  law ;  a  part  of  the  general  law 
of  iha  realm."  Reddie :  Inq.  Elem.,  p.  124.  Blac.  Comm.,  8,  c  27,  p.  432.  Etoit 
rale  of  action  which  the  supreme  power  in  England  or  America  enforces  as  law  is 
equally  jural — eoually  a  Uxjurit,  The  distinction  here  is  one  of  iurisdiction,  or  of 
remedy — the  application  of  the  rule  of  action,  arising  from  the  authority  allowed  to 
judidid  precedent,  and  a  consequence  of  that  supremacy  of  law  as  opposed  to  arbitrary 
diseretion,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  '*  Anglican  liberty.**  (For  the  use  of  this  term, 
•ea  Lieber :  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  GoTemment,  voL  L,  ch.  y.)  The  occasion  given  to 
a  oommoo  misconception  of  the  nature  of  positive  law  by  the  existence  of  an  **  Equity 
Jnrispmdenoe,"  may  excuse  an  attempt  to  set  this  forth  in  the  limits  of  a  note. 

Tb»  rule  oif  action  to  which  the  state  gives  the  authority  of  law  must  be  enforced 
or  TJndicated  by  the  state,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious  in  aocomplishing  the  object  of  the 
state,  L  e.,  justice.  This  can  only  be  done  by  judicial  remedies.  In  a  state  where 
precedents  have  great  force  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power,  the 
remady  which  has  been  applied  to  enforce  the  rule  of  action  becomes  itself  a  precedent, 
that  is,  it  becomes  a  rule  or  law  of  remedy,  and  thus  the  efficacy  of  a  rule  of  action 
becomes  limited  to  circumstances  in  which  only  a  remedy  has  been  before  applied. 
The  saoM  effect  would  take  place  if  the  remedial  mode  of  enforcing  the  rule  of  action 
were  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  rule  of  action  will  thus,  in  course  of  time,  fail  in  many  instances  of  its  original 
intention,  L  e.,  justice :  because  new  oircxmistances  of  disobedience  to  the  rule  will 
occur,  differing  from  those  to  which  the  known  law  o£  remedy  applies.  The  state 
must,  therefore,  in  order  to  effect  its  intention,  i.  e.,  justice,  either  directly  prescribe  a 
remedy  in  those  new  circumstances,  or  direct  that  its  tribunals  should  go  beyond  pre- 
cedent in  the  law  of  remedy,  and  enforce  the  rule  of  action  aooording  to  its  original 
intention.  The  state  may  establish  a  separate  tribimal  with  power  to  carry  out  the  mis 
of  action  beyond  the  remedy  given  by  the  precedents  of  existing  tribunals. 

In  coarse  of  time,  the  remedy  given  by  the  new  court  becomes  also  a  precedent; 
and  hfts  a  law  of  its  own.  There  are  thus  two  ^stems  of  remedy  intended  to  carnr 
out  one  and  the  same  law  of  right.  In  Engliw  and  American  jurisprudence,  this 
doaUa  sjrstem  of  remedy  exists.  Equity  is  not  a  different  rule  of  action  fh>m  Uao ;  it 
is  a  law  of  remedy. 

Papers  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  Vol.  I,  Part  L,  1856.  London :  Stevens 
&  Norton.  Inaugural  Address  by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  S.  G.,  M.P.,  p.  8—**  And  the  rules 
snd  maxims  of  the  common  law  were  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  they  admitted 
of  being  made  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  systenx  of  jurisprudence.  A  portion  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  second  (18  £dw.  L)  was  passed  with  a  view  of  effecting 
this  olject,  and  of  expanding  the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  so  as  to  .render  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing  state  of  society.  For  this  purpose,  new 
writo  were  directed  to  be  framed,  as  new  occasions  for  remedial  justice  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  if  this  had  been  fully  acted  on,  the  law  of  England  might  have  been  ma- 
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It  18  this  which  constitntes  the  common  law  in  the  jnrispmdence 
of  England  and  America,  when  distingnished  from  statute  law.' 

§  36.  This  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  •  natural  law 
occurs  in  international  as  well  as  in  municipal  (national)  law. 

As  was  before  said,  each  nation  being  independent  of  other 
nations,  whatever  is  enforced  by  its  own  tribunals  as  law  rests 
upon  its  own  authority,  or  is  identified,  in  respect  to  its  author- 
ity, with  the  municipal  law  of  that  state.  International  law, 
though  differing  from  municipal  law  in  the  objects  or  relations 
which  it  affects,  does  not^  as  administered  by  its  tribunals,  rest 
on  any  other  authority  than  the  state  itself:  it  is  then  a  part  of 
the  municipal  (national)  law ;  being  then  distinguished  from  other 
portions  of  the  municipal  law  only  by  its  application  to  persons, 
or  as  one  personal  law  is  distinguished  from  another.*  What- 
ever rules  the  tribunal  may  administer  as  international  law,  are 

tared  into  a  nnifonn  and  comprebenfliT*  tjatem.  For  it  wa«  jnttly  obfenred  hj  one 
of  the  jndges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  if  actions  on  the  oaee  had  been 
allowed  by  conrto  of  law  as  often  as  ooeasioa  teqnired,  the  writ  of  sabpoena  iPonld 
have  been  minecessary ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would  have  been  no  distinctiona  be- 
tween courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  jnrisdiction  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  would  have  been  part  of  the  ordinaiy  jnrisdiction  of  ooorta  of  law." 

See  on  this  pointy  Story ;  Equity  Jurispmdenoe,  toL  L  Baoon :  Adrane.  LeanL, 
B.  Till,  c.  3,  of  TJnlT.  Just.  Aphorisms,  22  to  46.  Ram  on  Legal  Jodgment,  ch.  ii., 
and  authorities ;  also,  Am.  Jurist,  voL  xvii,  p.  253,  on  reform  in  remedial  law. 
D*Aguesieau :  (Euvres,  Tom.  L,  p.  209.  Lessee  of  Liyingston  e.  Moore  and  otfaer% 
7  Peter^s  R,  p.  547     Butler's  HorsB  Juridicso,  p.  44 — 46^ 

In  the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  where  the  administration  of  jnstioe  is  on  the 
model  of  the  Roman  law,  jucticlal  tribtmals  are  less  fettered  by  judicial  precedent,  and 
have  always  had  a  greater  latitude  in  applying  the  rule  of  action.  The  judicial 
officer  has  in  practice  a  large  share  of  administrative  power,  ms  power  to  make  law 
for  future  cases  is  less  than  that  of  judges  under  the  English  system ;  but  his  autono- 
mous or  di^rotionaiy  power  over  the  case  in  hand  is  far  greater.  Hence  the  rights 
of  individuals  depend  less  on  pre-existent  law,  and  more  on  arbitrary  discretion. 

«  Sir  H.  Fmch :  Treatise,  p.  74.  Sims'  Case,  7  Cushing  R,  p.  8ia  Shaw,  C.  J., 
using  the  term  pogUire  taw : — **  and  this  may  be  mere  customary  law,  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  a  statute.  The  term  '  positive  law,'  in  this  sense,  may  be  understood  to 
designate  those  rules  established  by  long  and  tacit  acquiescence,  or  by  the  legislative 
act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  effect,  as  law  from  such  acquies- 
cence and  legislative  enactment,  and  are  acted  upon  as  such,  whether  oonfonnable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  justice  or  otherwise."  And  comp.  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Gtooigia 
R.,  581. 

Ram,  on  Judgment,  ch.  ii.  Savigny :  Heut.  R  R,  §  18.  Reddle's  Inq.  Elem. 
^,  p.  238—252, — a  description  of  the  establishment  of  municipal  (national)  kw, 
abridged  from  Savigny. 

Beuthum  :  Princ.  Morals  and  LegisL,  pref.,  xiiL  "  Common  law,  as  it  styles  itself 
in  England ;  judiciary  law,  as  it  might  more  aptly  be  styled  everywhere,**  ifec.  Com- 
pare Ency.  Am.,  vol  vii..  Appendix,  Law,  Ac,  by  Story. 

Co.  Lit.,  fo.  11.,  a.  An  enumeration  of  the  "  proofs  and  arguments  of  the  common 
law,"  drawn  from  twenty  several  fountains  or  places ;  common  law  being  taken  in  the 
limited  £>ense ;  because  in  the  same  place  commnmt  lex  AngiicB  is  included  m  la  kjf, 

^  See/XMt,  §53. 
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derired  by  it  in  the  same  manner  as  mnnicipal  law ;  viz.  fmitlj, 
from  the  poeitiye  legislation  of  the  state  in  reference  to  relations 
which  are  international  in  their  character;  that  is,  relations 
arising  ont  of  the  existence  of  foreign  states,  and  from  the 
recognition  of  their  anthority  to  give  laws  and  hold  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things.  Such  legislation  must  be  recognized 
by  the  tribunal  on  the  authority  of  the  state  alone  to  which  it 
belongs^  whether  it  be  made  by  the  state  singly,  or  jointly  with 
other  states,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  airreements.  Secondly: 
from  the  nation  of  natural  law  bj^ch  criteria  or  expod- 
tions  of  that  law,  applied  to  the  same  international  relations,  as 
may  be  supposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  state  to  which  the  tribunal 
belongs,  and  whose  will  it  executes  in  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational law  as  well  as  of  the  municipal:  and  these  are  the 
same  as  are  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  municipal^ law-— deci- 
sions of  preceding  tribunals  having  the  same  national  authority, 
the  writings  of  private  jurists,  and  the  laws  and  decisions  and 
customs  of  all  other  states  ;^  comprehending  herein,  also,  the 
recognition  of  universal  jurisprudence,  the  science  of  a  law  of 
naUans  historically  known :  which  recognition  by  judicial  tri- 
bunals is  particularly  manifest  and  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  private  international  law,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  International  law,  thus  applied  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  any  state,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
municipal  law  of  that  state  in  the  natwre  of  the  rekUiona  which 
it  affects ;  it  is  identified  with  it  in  respect  to  its  authority  over 
$11  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.' 

^  Orothu :  B.  et  p.  Prolog.,  g  40,  Lib.  I.,  o.  L,  S  12, 14.  L  Kentfs  Gouhil,  IS, 
19.  Reddie :  mst  View  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  26,  27,  426,  429.  HoinnaB's  Conne  of 
LbgtLi  Study,  ToL  L,  p.  415-16.  Barge :  Ccl.  tad  For.  Law,  toL  L,  ztL  Bam,  on 
Legal  Judinnent,  p.  94.    PhilUmore :  Intemat.  L.,  p.  61. 

It  ia  omy  dvfnud  nationa,  or  those  of  a  certain  kind  of  onltore,  that  are  thns 
leeogniaed  bj  their  aereral  trUranalt  aa  the  aoorcet  of  iini?eraal  jnrispmdeooa  See 
Selden  :  De  J.  Nat  Ac,  Lib.  i.,  c  tL,  who  deeignatea  them  aa  ^^gmUt  moraiioretj**  in 
the  langoaM  of  Qrottoa :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  12,  2.  Phillimore :  Int  L.,  o.  iiL  Heflter 
dei^mles  ma  worit— Daa  Heutige  EuropifMB  y<»Ikerrecht 

lliia  diacrimination  between  different  nations  aa  aonroea  of  Jnral  ndea,  ia  not  an  a 
friori  a»amption  hy  the  tribnnal  making  it.  It  is  raUier  a  part  of  the  cnstomary  law 
«f  the  state  whose  wiU  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  applj.  This  act  of  a  Judiei§l  tribimal 
unst  not  be  confounded  with  the  sorereign  ItgidaHv^  act  of  a  state  in  adopting  a 
fiirdgn  law,  as  when  in  the  XIL  tables,  the  Bomanaadopted  aomeof  the  laws  of  Greece. 
INg.lL  I.,  Tit  2,  0.  2,  8  4  ;  <«peterentar  leges  a  Ormda  eiTltotibiis.'* 

*  Thia  point  is  more  niD^  oonsidei«d  in  the  second  chapter. 
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§  87.  From  the  conditionB  neceesarj  to  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  states,  or  from  the  fact  that  though  oompoeed 
of  natural  persons,  each  subject  to  the  power  of  society,  they 
have  a  distinct  eidstence  and  power  of  action  in  respect  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  private  individuals,  any  role  which 
would  decide  on  the  relations  of  states,  as  such,  towards  each 
other,  and  maintain  their  correlative  rights  and  duties,  would 
be  an  international  law.  But  from  the  nature  of  states  and 
their  mutual  independence,  there  is  no  such  rule,  taking  the 
word  Uiw  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  the  application  of  such  a  rule 
or  law  could  not  be  made  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  state 
or  nation.  A  coercive  determination  of  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions can  be  expected  only  from  the  autonomic  force  of  the 
parties  to  whom  this  law  may  attribute  them. 

But  {r6m  the  reciprocal  assertion  and  acknowledgment 
which  all  states  or  nations  have  in  fact  made  of  principles  <^ 
natural  reason,  or  from  that  course  of  practice  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  a  reciprocal  reference  to  such  principles 
in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  from  the  consideration 
actually  allowed  to  the  ethical  views  of  some  private  authors  in 
reference  to  such  national  practice,  an  exposition  of  natural  law 
has  arisen,  which  corresponds  with  the  common  law,  or  judicially 
ascertained  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state,  having  in 
practice  the  character  of  a  rule  of  action  for  states ;  determin- 
ing their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  correlative  rights  and 
obligations  of  each,  though  there  is  no  tribunal  to  decide  be- 
tween them  in  its  application ; — that  is,  no  tribunal  which  can 
enforce  the  rights  and  obligations,  arising  under  it,  in  particular 
cases.' 

§  38.  Bules  thus  recognized  form  a  part  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, {law  of  nations  in  that  sense,)  to  which  states  or  nations 
reciprocally  refer  as  to  an  international  law  having  an  existence 

op^mting  M  part  of  ^  co«rcm  private  law  of  each  nmal  oatioD,  seems  to  bold  tiiat 
tlwre  U  a  law  dented  ia  the  same  Buunr,  and  operating  oo  the  state  as  a  pcAtieel 
p«noB»  humm  te  mm  kmi  of  aathori^.  See  Lkqaixiee  Elem.  &c^  Sd  ed.  p.  466; 
and  I114.  in  Iatemati<»ia  Law,  2d  ed^  499,  456. 

Wheaton,  in  his  £L  of  InteriMtional  Law,  §  la  ettes  Hellter  as  taking  te  same 
▼lew ;  but  In  the  last  ed.  of  DaeEaropdische  VOlkerrecht  der  G<^wazt,  Berlm,  1860^ 
p.  8,  a.  8,  the  latter  author  si^  that  Mr.  Wheaton  has  miseooceived  hie  m— iiii^ 
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independent  of  their  eeveral  juridical  assent.  'In  its  origin^  this 
law,  of  which  nations  are  then  taken  to  be  the  subjects,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  law  applied  bj  judicial  tribunals  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  of  natural  reason  between  private  persons,  in 
both  municipal  (internal)  and  international  law, — ^the  Imo  cf 
naUonSj  in  the  sense  of  private  law  judicially  recognised  because 
existing  among  all  nations.  And  though  it  is  a  Imo  for  those 
nations  only  in  the  imperfect  sense  of  the  word,  it  maybe  called 
a  part  of  pawtwe  law,  or  be  included  in  jurisprudence — ^the 
science  of  positive  law,  when  the  term  positive  is  used  not  to 
indicate  the  coercive  quality,  but  the  quality  of  being  an  ascer- 
tained rule, — a  rule  having  an  objective  existence  independently 
of  the  subjective  conception  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  or  of  any 
private  person  or  persons  ;  a  rule  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
true  law  of  nature  or  of  natural  right,  but  that  which  miany 
states  have  agreed  in  applying  for  such.'  As  such  it  is  referred 
to  by  sovereign  nations  for  public  law,  and  is  enforced  by  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  private  law,  being  binding  on  those  tribunals 
ontU  contravened  or  disallowed  by  the  several  juridical  action 
of  the  states  to  which  they  belong,  or  for  whidi  they  exercise 
the  judicial  function. 

§  89.  It  is  always  consistent  for  sovereign  powers  to  recon- 
sider their  own  previous  judgment  in  respect  to  any  application 
of  the  law  of  nature.  This  may  be  done  by  single  sovereignties 
in  either  division  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  constituting, 
in  private  law,  social  change  or  reform,'  and  in  public  law,  civil 
or  political  change  or  revolution :  in  either  of  which  forms  the 

^  The  controrenUl  writingt  of  publicists  <m  these  questions  of  definition  are  noted 
in  ell  the  treatiaes  on  international  public  law.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  actual  influence  of  professed  metaphTsicians  on  these  suMects,  (oompare  Wheaton : 
Hist  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  749,  and  Heflfter :  Europ.  VOlkerr.,  §  9,)  it  is  probable 
Uiat  the  distinctions  made  by  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  m  their  jniisticsT  writings,  have 
led  to  a  ffreater  accuracy  of  expression  on  these  topics.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  positions  taken  by  some  later  authors  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those 
of  Soarez  the  Jesuit,  one  of  the  earliest  writers.  That  attention  to  them  has  been  re- 
newed b  shown  by  the  proposal  ci  M.  Grsuse,  of  Brusseli^  to  republish  the  entire  works 
of  Snares. 

*  B.  Constant:  Cours  de  Politique,  (Euvres,  Tom.  i,  p.  174,  n.  ''Sontent  lee 
dtpositaires  du  pouvoir  sont  partis  du  principe  que  la  justice  existait  aTant  les  lois, 
pour  soumettre  les  indiridus  4  des  lois  r^troactiTei^  ou  pour  les  priter  du  btoAfice  des 
wis  ezistantes ;  couvrant  de  la  sorte  d*un  feint  reject  pour  la  Justioe  laplusr^iroltante 
des  iniquit^s.  Tant  n  importe  sur  les  ol(jets  de  ee  genre,  de  se  gaider  d'axiomes  non 
Mnis." 
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change  maj  be  either  gradnal  or  endden,  peaceful  or  Tio- 
lent' 

Or  this  reconaideration  maj  be  made  bj  soyereign  national 
piowers  in  international  law ;  either  in  that  law  which  each  atate 
applies  by  its  own  tribunals  to  persons  in  international  relations, 
for  the  private  international  law,  or  those  reciprocal  rules  of  in- 
tercourse, which,  as  the  parties  to  be  governed  bj  the  rule,  they 
may  mutually  adopt  for  public  international  law,  (in  the  imper- 
fect sense  of  a  law.)  Both  which  divisions  of  international  law 
have  been  constantly  changed  and  extended  during  the  time  of 
recorded  history,  according  to  altered  views  of  natural  equity. 

Universal  jurisprudence  or  the  Icm  cf  noHonSj  whether  taken 
to  be  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  states  or  of  private 
persons,  being  thus  a  consequence  of  the  juridical  action  of 
states  or  nations,  is  always  liable  to  chaises,  which  (firom  the 
a  priori  principle  before  stated,  viz.  that  the  legislative  action 
of  states  is  always  juridical  or  jural,  that  is  conformed  to  natural 
reason)  must  be  taken  to  be  progress  or  improvement.* 

§  40.  Under  the  preceding  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  law,  every  action  and  relation  which  is  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence may  be  taken  to  be  determined  either  by  international 
or  by  municipal  (national)  law. 

The  rights  of  persons,  though  all  relative  in  respect  to  other 
persons  owing  or  bound  to  corresponding  obligations,  may  be 
distinguished  as  rights  in  correspondence  with  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  commimity  at  large,  or  as  rights  correspondent  to 
obligations  on  the  part  of  particular  persons.* 

'  Revolution  ii  resutuice  against  the  Itffid  possessor  of  soverdgn  power.  But  it 
is  founded  on  tlie  assertion  of  a  sliare  of  sovereignty,  or  risht  of  supreme  oontrol,  in  the 
revolntionisti  (a  right  ahove  bv,)  and  in  case  of  success,  the  change,  whether  eUiioally 
rightful  or  not,  heoomes  lawful^  by  being  the  act  of  the  actual  sorereign. 

'  Suarez:  de  Legib.  et  Deo  Legisl,  ch.  20,  §  6,  8.  Doctor  and  Student,  p.  88: 
"  For  though  the  law  called^  gmOuim  be  much  necessary  for  the  people,  yet  it  may 
be  changed.** 

Whewell :  EL  Mor.  and  PoL,  8  1143.  "  The  law  of  nations,  Including  in  tUs  inter- 
national law,  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  which  we  have  ahnsady  spoken  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  law  of  any  one  nation.  It  is  capable  of  progressive  standards :  it  is  fixed 
for  a  given  time,  and  obligatory  while  it  is  fixed :  but  it  must  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  morality,  and  must,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  beoome 
constantly  more  and  more  moral.  Tibe  progress  of  international  law  in  this  inspect  is 
more  slow  and  irregular  than  that  of  a  well  guided  national  law,  Asc."  And  compars 
Savign/s  Vocation  of  our  age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Hayward*s  Transla- 
tion, p.  184. 

'  Reddie's  Inquiries  Elem.  &e.,  p.  171.    See  dtation,  ante,  page  20,  notes  ^Bfll 
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The  first  class  may  be  called  indimdual  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  each  necessarily  or  absolutely  recognized  before  the 
law  as  individual  members  of  society.  The  individual  rights  of 
persons,  (called  by  Blackstone,  abiolute^  have  ordinarily  been 
taken  to  be  three,  denominated  :  the  right  of  personal  liberty ; 
the  right  of  personal  security ;  and  the  right  of  property.' 

The  second  class  may  be  called  reUOim  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  in  consequence  of  a  relation  established  between 
them  and  others,  not  necessarily  arising  from  their  being  indi- 
vidual  members  of  the  community. 

13iese  relative  rights  have  been  classed  as  the  rights  of  parent 
and  child ;  of  husband  and  wife ;  of  master  and  servant. 

Both  individual  and  relative  rights,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  may  be  called  pri- 
vate rights ;  while,  in  view  of  their  existence  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  power  of  society  or  the  state,  and  the  persons  of  whom 
it  is  composed,  they  may  also  be  termed  civil  and  public  rights. 

§  41.  From  the  nature  of  law,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  inferiority  and  subjection,  corresponding  with 
superiority  and  authority,  the  term  a  right  implies  a  liberty  in 
the  person  to  whom  the  right  is  attributed;  jv^  e%t  facvlta% 
agendi.  The  idea  oi  freedom  associated  with  the  idea  of  law^ 
or  legal  freedom,  as  the  condition  of  a  person,  consists  in  the 

ibongh  rights  and  obligationi  are  in  realltr  and  oomctfy,  the  relatlona  of  indiridiial 
penons  to  other  mdiyidoals,  they  are  plainij  correlattye  termi.  And  it  i«  manifest,  in 
the  first  place,  tiiat  they  majr  exist  between  any  one  individual,  or  a  definite  nnmber 
of  individuals,  and  all  other  individuals  generally  and  indefinitely,  the  right  being 
positive  against  all  others,  adtenm  onme$,  and  the  obligation  on  all  others  being  only 
negative.  Or  they  may  exist  between  pardeular  individuals,  and  instead  of  being 
advemu  omnet,  directed  against  all  other  individuals  indefinitely,  may  exist  or  ba 
£rected  only  against  one  or  more  particular  individuals,  who  are  under  corresponding 
obUgatioD,  not  merely  negative  not  to  inteiftre,  but  positive  to  do^  or  bear,  or  suffer 
something  for  the  behoof  of  the  person  having  the  right.'*  And  see  Austin  :  Prov.  of 
Jurisp.,  Appendix,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  definitions  of  rights  la  rem  and  in  personam.  Also, 
MadMldey  :  Compend.  Mod.  CivQ  Law,  Introd.,  §g  15,  16. 

^  Dr.  Lieber  denominates  such  lightB  primordiaL  PoL  Eth.,  vol. !.,  p.  218.  Civil 
lib.  and  Self  Gov.,  vol.  i.,  p.  62.  The  terms  absolute  or  primordial  convey  ^e  idea 
of  rights  anterior  or  independent  of  positive  law  as  herein  b^ore  defined :  rights  exist- 
ing under  some  independent  law  of  nature :  which,  as  before  shown,  has  no  existence, 
—no  judicial  reoognition  in  jurisprudence,  as  independent  of  positive  law.  PrSmorHal 
is  a  term  liable  to  the  same  objectbns  which  Dr.  lieber  advances  against  the  term 
fAtoiule  in  the  place  referred  to.  He  also  uses  the  term  individmU  as  a  synonym. 
P.  E.,  voL  i.,  p.  402 :  "  We  speak  of  individual  primordial  rights."  DroiU  imdividueli 
is  a  common  term  in  this  sense  with  the  Frendi  juristsi  Ahrena :  Natoxreoht,  p.  160. 
wptiJUoiJndimdtuttmJkckte. 
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pofisession  of  legal  rights  of  action,  or  in  that  liberty  which  is 
allowed  by  law. 

Where  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  existing  under  condi- 
tions over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  cannot  be  defined  except 
with  reference  to  those  conditions,  or  laws  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  word  law.  And  when  attributed  to  a  moral  being 
governed  by  rules  of  action,  (laws  in  the  primary  sense,)  liberty 
can  be  defined  only  by  stating  the  source,  authority,  and  extent 
of  those  laws,  as  well  as  their  object,  or  the  direct  effect  of  their 
injunctions. 

§  42.  The  definition  of  liberty,  when  attributed  to  individual 
members  of  a  state  or  political  body,  has  been  a  problem  for 
publicists.^  There  are  evidently  two  modes  in.  which  such 
liberty  may  be  conceived  of.  In  one,  liberty  is  determined  by 
ethical  considerations,  or  as  that  freedom  of  action  which  augkt 
— ^in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man — ^to  be  the  effect  of  the 
laws  of  a  political  state.  This  is  a  subjective  apprehension  of 
liberty,  because  the  moral  judgment  of  the  condpient  is  the 
highest  criterion  of  its  real  nature,  and  the  test  of  its  very 
existence. 

In  the  alternative  mode  of  conception,  liberty  is  the  object 
of  a  legal  apprehension.  That  is,  it  is  viewed  as  that  actual 
degree  of  freedom  which  exists^  or  is  allowed  to  the  individual 
member  of  the  civil  state  under  the  power  of  society  and  the 
unalterable  conditions  of  human  existence.  Its  conception  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  concipient,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  objective  apprehension. 

Liberty,  in  the  first  named  aspect,  is  a  subject  of  that  science 
which  relates  to  that  necessary  condition  of  man's  existence  as 
a  moral  being ;  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  political  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  last  described  point  of  view  that  it  becomes  a  topic 
of  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  to  that  term, 
viz.  the  science  of  positive  law.  No  definition  of  liberty,  when 
thus  regarded,  can  be  given  but  by  defining  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  law  of  some  state  or  nation,  and  without  describing  the 
law  of  some  state  or  independent  political  society.* 

'  See  laeber :  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government,  cIl  ii,  and  the  citations. 
*  Compare  Dr.  Lieber :  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government,  ch.  iy.,  y.     Therafbiei 
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§  48.  Since  the  nature  of  a  legal  right  implies  a  duty  or  ob- 
ligation as  a  correspondent  constituent  of  some  relation  between 
persons,  that  obligation  or  duty  may  be  considered  as  the  op- 
posite of  a  liberty :  or,  the  duties  made  obligatory  upon  a  person 
by  law  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  oandUim  opposed  to  legal 
fireedom.  As  the  condition  of  freedom  in  this  sense  is  indefinite, 
and  is  determined  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  law,  so  is  all  that  is  in  this  manner  opposed  to  it 
determined  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  or  duties 
imposed  by  the  law. 

When  a  state  of  freedom,  in  this  sense,  is  attributed  to  any 
subjectj  a  power  of  choice  and  action  is,  by  the  signification  of 
the  words,  necessarily  supposed  to  exist  in  that  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  law  limiting  or  defining  that  freedom.  According 
to  the  use  of  words,  freedom  cannot  be  predicated  of  anything 
which  is  without  powers  of  choice  and  action.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  b.  person  in  jurisprudence,  {mUe  §  21,) 
freedom  can  be  attributed  to  jperaona  only.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  state  or  condition  opposite  to  freedom ;  oiAjperaonB^ 
as  having  the  power  of  choice  and  action  in  the  absence  of 
restraint,  can  be  said  to  be  hovmd  by  law,  (in  the  primary 
sense ;)  and,  therefore,  "bondage^  as  expressing  a  condition  oppo- 
site to  freedom,  can  be  properly  ascribed  to  persons  only. 

§  44.  The  individual  and  relative  rights  of  persons  are  capa- 
ble, under  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  of  such  various 
modification  between  the  extremes  which  constitute  on  the  one 
hand  a  state  of  license,  and  on  the  other,  the  extremity  of  coer- 
cion which  is  physically  possible,  that  the  laws  of  freedom  and 
bondage,  as  constitating  opposite  conditions  of  legal  persons^ 
might  be  considered  under  the  description  of  these  various  rights 
and  their  corresponding  obligations,  as  they  exist  under  munici- 
pal (national)  and  international  law. 

a  pvesnmption  in  favor  of  the  personal  liberty  of  anj  private  person  is  not  a  neoessaiy 
principle  in  jnriapmdence.  There  may  he  in  some  states  a  constant  legal  presumption 
■gainst  the  freedom  of  certain  persons,  and  hence  a  presumption  that  some  other  per- 
son must  have  over  them  a  right  of  control.  I'he  law,  in  resting  on  the  authority  of 
dvil  society,  can  derive  no  rules  of  action,  and  therefore  no  rights  or  obligations,  from 
that  state  of  nature  which  some  authors  have  supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  civil 
society  or  the  state.  The  natural  freedom  of  man  •  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  so 
far  as  it  is  the  result  either  of  laws  in  the  secondary  sense — conditions  of  things,  or 
has  been  acknowledged  and  realized  in  the  rules  of  natural  reason  which  are  identified 
with  positive  law. 
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But  since  the  nonrj>OBaemon  of  legal  rights  may  be  said  to  be 
the  opposite  of  freedom,  and  since  things^  in  the  idea  of  the  law 
(being  only  the  objects  of  action,  and  never  the  subjects  of 
rights)  can  have  no  legal  rights,  every  object  which  the  law  con- 
templates as  a  thing,  may,  by  a  somewhat  loose  use  of  langaage, 
be  said  to  be  in  a  legal  condition  opposed  in  the  farthest  degree 
to  freedom.  Positive  law  being  necessarily  understood  to  be  a 
rule  of  action  for  mankind,*  it  might  from  diis  alone  be  inferred 
that  the  law  attributes  capacity  for  choice  and  action,  or  person- 
ality, to  all  men  ;  or  that  the  legal  personality  of  all  men  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  necessary  or  natural  first  principle  of  all  law  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the  states  holding  the  pow* 
ers  of  society.  But  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  othei*  legal  criterion  of  natural  law  than  such  as  is  sanc- 
tioned or  adopted  by  the  state,  there  is  room  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  country*  for  an  inquiry  into  the  absoluteness  or 
extent  of  such  legal  recognition  of  mankind  as  persons,'  or  for 
the  question,  whether  some  part  of  mankind  may  be  l^ally 
wanting  in  the  character  of  personality,  distinguishing  them 
from  things,  and  may  be  in  legal  relations,  things  ;—on\j  the 
objects  of  the  rights  of  persons,  and  never  the  subjects  of  rights.* 

'  Dig.  L.  I.  Tit.  5,  §  2.  Quam  igitnr  omne  jns  hominam  causa  oonstitntmn  si^— 
Inst  L.  L  Tit  2.  §  12— pamm  est  jiu  nosse,  si  pertODK,  qnamm  cansa  oonftitatitin  Mt| 
ignorentar. 

•  Thibaut  :  Syst  d.  Pand.  Recbts.— Vol.  i.  §  118.  Tr :  "  The  third  topic  which  is 
to  he  considered  in  relation  to  rights  and  obligations  is  their  snt^t,  that  is  to  saj,  tiie 
person  who  has  the  capacity  or  obligation.  And  here  the  question  directly  arises :  irho 
can  he  the  subject  of  a  right,— either  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  (natural  ca- 
pacity for  rights)  or  in  respect  to  the  precepts  of  positive  law,  (civil  capacity  for  rightiL) 
He  who  in  any  rc^ct  is  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  right,  is  to  that  extent  denom- 
inated a  person  ;  particularly  considered  as  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  On  the  other 
liand,  that  is  called  a  tkinff  which  constitutes  the  opposite  of  a  person :  civil  capacity  for 
rights  is  what  the  Romans  call  siatut  or  caput.  The  modems  give  it  the  name  of  ttatm 
eiviUt,  as  consisting  of  all  the  capacities  attributed  by  the  laws,  to  which  partioular 
rights  are  attached ;  the  natural  capacity  for  rights  on  the  other  hand,  as  conidsting  of 
physical  capacities  which  are  followed  by  particular  relations,  is  called  by  them  tiatut 
naturalts."  Compare  Lindley's  Transl.  g  101.  Mackeldey*s  Comp.  by  Kaufmann,  § 
116,  117.     Ahrens'  Xaturrecht,  p.  83,  84,  also  published  in  French. 

Falck :  Jurist  Encyc.  §  27.  French  Tr.  "  On  pent  oonsiddrer  comme  one  introdn^* 
tion  g6n6rale  la  th^orie  du  Status,  ou  Ton  resout  la  question  de  savoir  jusqu*j^  quel  pMnt 
r^tat  a  reconnu  la  capacity  juridique  anx  etres  humains  qui  vivent  sous  sa  proteetion» 
de  mani^re  qu*en  leur  en  supposant  la  possibility  physique,  ils  puissent  entrer  dans  cer- 
tains rapports  de  droit  ety  persister.  Ce  point  6tait  beaucoup  plus  important  dans  Taa- 
cien  droit,  que  dans  le  droit  actuel ;  car  nous  ne  connaissons  gucre  atyourd'hui  d'aotres 
causes  d'exclusions  des  rapports  juridiques,  que  celles  qui  les  rendent  physiquenMOt 
impossibles." 

*  lu  the  Roman  law  the  condition  of  all  natural  persons  as  subjects  of  law  was  4*> 
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If  the  law  can  be  supposed  to  attribute  the  legal  character  of 
a  thing  to  that  which  has  a  nakiral  capacitj  for  choice  and  ac- 
tion, or  which  is  a  ruUwal  person,  the  legal  condition  of  that 
natural  person  would  not  be  explained  bj  the  term  bandage  as 
above  defined ;  since  that  presupposes  a  recognition  bj  the  law 
of  a  capacity  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  of  the  personality  of  that 
which  is  legally  iound.  That  condition  would  be  legally  inclu- 
ded under  the  law  of  things,  or  of  the  rights  of  persons  in  re- 
spect to  things :  property,  or  possession  and  control  by  legal 
persons,  being  the  essential  legal  attribute  of  a  natural  person 
who  can  appear  in  legal  relations  only  as  the  object  of  rights, 
while  the  attribution  of  legal  personality,  by  implying  capacity 
for  choice  and  action,  recognizes  a  legal  capacity  for  individual 
and  relative  rights,  and  makes  every  condition  of  the  person 
which  may  be  opposed  to  freedom,  to  consist  in  obligations 
under  relations  to  other  persons.  But  where  the  law  admits  the 
contradiction  of  recognizing  a  natural  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  attributing  that  incapacity  for  rights 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  thingy  this  species  of  bondage 
would  require  a  legal  name  distinguishing  the  subject  from  natural 
things  and  from  legal  persons.^  Under  systems  of  law  where 
this  anomalous  condition  has  been  known,  it  has  been  included 
under  the  general  terms  bondage  or  slavery,  and  is  sometimes 
more  definitively  known  as  chattel  bondage  or  chattel  slavery.' 

•exibed  under  ihe  name  of  cajnd  or  statuM,  and  divided  into  three  parts :  or  rather  de* 
•eribed  as  existing  under  either  one,  two,  or  three  conditions,  each  oallea  Maiiu  or  capvl, 
under  each  of  which  the  condition  of  the  individual  might  he  variously  affected.  T&se 
were  called  Uberini^  emttUy  /amilia.  The  law  of  the  daitu  liherMtU  however  comprised 
the  distinction  between  a  personal  condition  as  liber  or  freeman  and  the  chattel  condition 
of  a  tervus  or  slave ;  and  the  law  of  the  jtoOcf,  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  be  taken 
is  the  Roman  phrase  for  the  law  of  freedom  and  of  bondage.  For  the  sake  of  a  con- 
venient term,  it  will  be  here  sometimes  used  to  desij^te  the  legal  condition  of  a  private 
person,  considered  under  the  American  law  aflbcting  personal  condition  in  these  re- 
ipects.  See  Thibaut,  by  lindley,  §  106.  Mackeldey,  by  Kaufinan,  §  119,  120,  121. 
'  Novel  Theod.,  Tit.  17,  "  Servos . . .  quasi  neo  personam  habentea.** 
*  Austin :  Prov.  Jur.,  p.  279,  note.  *'  From  the  assumed  inconsistency  of  slaveiy 
with  the  law  of  God,  or  nature,  it  is  not  unfrequently  inferred  by  fanatical  enemies  of 
the  institution  that  the  master  has  no  right,  or  cannot  have  a  right,  to  the  slave.  If 
they  said  that  his  right  is  pernicious,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  it,  they 
would  apeak  to  the  purpose.  But  to  dispute  the  existence,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
right,  is  to  talk  absurdly.  For  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  nation,  the  right  has 
been  given  by  positive  law ;  whilst  that  pernidous  disposition  of  positive  law  haa  been 
backed  by  the  positive  morality  of  the  free,  or  master  olassesL**  "  Positive  law,"*  ao- 
oording  to  this  author's  definition,  which  includes  erery  rule  that  is  UmOf  not  l^giaiattre 
enactment  merely. 
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§  45.  The  idea  of  chattel  daveiy,  in  the  strict  l^;al  senee,  is 
definite  and  easily  conceived.  When  the  term  slavery  is  need 
to  express  the  condition  of  a  legal  perdon,  one  having  a  recog- 
nized capacity  for  rights  and  duties,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
various  conditions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  one  person  op- 
posed to  the  conditions  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  others.  Chat- 
tel slavery  may  exist  under  restrictions  by  municipal  law  on  the 
power  of  the  master,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  society,  without 
vesting  the  rights  of  a  legal  person  in  the  slave.^  The  person 
held  in  slavery  may  continue  to  have  the  character  of  property, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  states  wherein,  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  or  other  moral  causes,  protection  is  in  practice 
ensured  to  the  slave  as  a  natural  person,  unknown  to  other 
conmiunities  wherein  the  law  upon  which  the  relation  rests  is 
the  same  in  judicial  apprehension.  By  a  greater  or  less  legal 
recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave,  and  of  corresponding  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  master  or  owner,  the  fundamental  character  of 
that  condition  may  be  changed,  and  the  property  recognized  by 
the  law  be  made  to  consist  in  the  right  of  one  person  to  the  labor 
or  services  of  another.  Every  recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave, 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  owner  or  master,  which  is  made 
by  the  state  to  which  he  is  subject,  diminishes  in  some  degree 
the  essence  of  that  slavery  by  changing  it  into  a  relation  between 
legal  persons. 

§  46.  The  term  slavery  has  been  popularly  applied  to  various 
forms  of  servitude  or  bondage,  instituted  under  municipal  law. 
But  in  its  general  legal  acceptation  it  may  be  defined  as  that 
condition  of  a  natural  person,  in  which,  by  the  operation  of  law, 
the  application  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers  depends,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  will  of  another  who  is  himself  subject  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,'  and  in  which  he  is  incapable,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  of  acquiring  or  holding  property,  and  of  sus- 
taining those  relations  out  of  which  relative  rights,  as  herein  be- 
fore defined  ( §  40 )  proceed,  except  as  the  agent  or  instrument 

'  Savignj :  Heat.  B.  R.,  B.  IL,  c.  2,  §  65. 

*  But  the  legal  condition  of  alaveiy  may  exist,  even  though  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  ascribed  is  not  the  bondman,  or  property  of  any  particular  person,  or  master.  See 
Savigny :  Ueut  R.  K.,  B.  ii.,  c.  1,  §  55,  note,  a),  c.  2,  §  65,  for  iUostratioot  under  the 
Roman  law. 
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of  another.  In  Blavery,  strictlj  so  called,  the  snpreme  power  of 
the  state,  in  ignoring  the  personality  of  the  slave,  ignores  his  ca- 
pacity for  moral  action,  and  commits  the  control  of  his  conduct  as 
a  moral  agent,  to  the  master,'  together  with  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring his  anthority  to  another.  So  far  as  it  may  hold  the  mas- 
ter and  slave,  as  individuals,  morally  responsible  to  the  state  in 
their  mutual  relation,  it  so  far  recognizes  the  personality  of  the 
alave,  and  changes  the  property  into  a  relation  between  persons. 

§  47.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  political  or  economical 
r^ulations  in  a  civil  state  which,  while  not  interfering  directly 
with  the  freedom  or  security  of  the  person,  or  denying  the  ab- 
stract right  of  any  to  the  acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  property, 
may  yet,  in  view  of  public  or  of  partial  interests,  by  prohibi- 
tion of  certain  modes  of  action,  or  by  the  grant  of  superior 
privileges  to  others,  so  obstruct  the  industry,  of  some  classes  of 
persons  and  repress  their  moral  and  physical  energies,  as  to 
make  their  actual  condition  in  the  social  scale  lower  than  that 
of  others  living  under  the  control  of  a  private  master  who  is 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  laws  may  so  operate  in  disabling  certain  classes  or 
races  in  a  nation,  with  respect  to  their  private  or  public  relations, 
as  to  reduce  them  to  a  species  of  dependence  upon  more  privi- 
leged classes  deserving,  in  a  general  sense,  the  name  of  slavery  or 
bondage.'  The  distinction  of  these  cases  from  slavery,  properly 
BO  called,  lies  in  the  legal  view  of  the  slave  or  of  his  labor  as 
private  property,  and  the  greater  or  less  denial  of  his  personal- 
ity, making  the  disposal  of  his  person  and  labor  to  depend 

•    >  Meiuuider  apud  Stoboens:  Florileg  Ix.,  84. 

'£/M>2  wiXis  icri  jral  jrora^iry^  jrol  wSfUff 
Ka)  Tov  9uctdov  rod  t'oHIkov  Toirrhs  xpir^f 
'O  9fftfir^n|f.     n^^f  rwTW  era  9ci  {py  ifu, 

Spinoza :  Tr.  Tbeol.  PoL,  o.  xrl  *'  Si  finis  aotionis  non  est  ipains  agentis  sed  im- 
persntis  ntilitas,  torn  agens  sezmi  eit,  et  sibi  inntilis." 

*  For  illustrations  of  the  varietj  of  meaning  attached  to  liberty  and  slaveiy,  see 
20  Howell,  State  Trials,  Somerset's  case,  p.  14,  note  of  English  editor,  sneering  at  the 
l)oast8  of  the  French  lawyers  in  the  negro  case,  ISth  vol.  of  Causes  Celebres,  (temp. 
Louis  XV.,)  p.  492,  ed.  1747.  And  compare  Chancellor  Harper's  Essay,  p.  28.  See 
tfolynenx:  Case  of  Ireland,  by  Almon,  p.  169.  ''I  have  no  other  notion  of  slavery 
bat  being  boimd  by  a  law  to  which  I  do  not  consent."  In  defining  liberty,  Dig.  Lib.  i., 
De  statu  hominum,  Inst,  Lib.  i..  Tit.  8,  De  jure  personamm,— Libertas  est  naturalis 
Tacultas  ejus,  quod  cuique  f  acere  libet,  nisi  si  quid  yi,  aut  jure  prohibetur — the  Teiy 
idea  of  law  is  excluded. 
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on  the  will  of  a  siiigle  private  individaal,  and  not  on  a  law 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  supreme  political  powers-— 
Under  a  system  of  caste  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty are  controlled  by  laws  restraining  the  activity  of  a  claes  of 
persons,  more  or  less  strictly  defined,  to  ^  particular  eonne  of 
life,  and  allowing  only  a  limited  enjoyment  of  property  and  rel* 
ative  rights.  FeudiJ  slavery  confines  the  person  to  a  particular 
locality  and  a  subordinate  range  of  action,  lliere  is  therein  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  within  assigned  limits,  and  the  servi- 
tude is  due  rather  to  the  state  than  to  a  single  master,  being  the 
result  of  distinct  laws  more  or  less  oppressive  according  to  tlieir 
nature  and  number. 

§  48.  From  what  has  been  before  said  of  positive  law,  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  it  appears  that  its  existence  in  any 
one  country,  or  nation,  may  be  referred  in  its  origin  eitlier  to 
the  legislation  of  some  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  (jptmir 
tive  law,  in  the  restricted  sense,)  or  to  the  judicial  recognition 
of  principles  founded  in  natural  reason ;  while  its  autJiority  in 
any  particular  territory,  and  at  any  particular  time,  depends 
upon  its  being  then  and  there  supported  by  some  one  such  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty,  whose  existence  and  authority  is  indepen- 
dent of  la/u)  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And,  since,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  being  entirely  occupied  by  nationalitieB 
of  some  sort,  the  actual  extent  of  that  territory  over  which  any 
possessor  of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  results  fixjm 
the  public  international  action  of  dijfferent  states,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  determined  hy  international  law ;  though  it  is  a  fact  taken 
in  jurisprudence  to  be  independent  of  the  will  of  every  other 
national  power  than  that  which  is,  within  that  territory,  the 
source  of  the  municipal  (national)  law,  both  public  and  private. 

Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  those  principles  which  apply  to, 
and  are  said  by  way  of  analogy  to  be  a  law  for  the  action  or 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  which  are  public  or  private  inter- 
national law,  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  operate,  may  be  taken  to  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. The  first  consisting  of  principles  which  are  not  laws  in 
the  primary  sense,  or  not  rules  of  action,  but  laws  in  the  secon- 
dary sense  only, — ^the  statements  of  the  mode  of  existence  or  of 
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action  of  states,  or  political  bodies :  which  most  essentially  be 
acknowledged  in  every  national  jurisdiction  as  axiomatic  and 
basal  principles:  (and  which,  therefore,  enter  also  into  mu* 
nicipal  law.)  The  second  portion  consisting  in  rules  of  action, 
laws  in  the  primary  sense,  which  do  not  necessarily  have  the 
same  nniyersal  recognition  and  extent ;  but  which,  if  received 
by  any  states,  or  nations,  regulate  the  reciprocal  action  of  those 
states,  or  nations,  and  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  con- 
stituted, supposing  such  reciprocal  action  to  take  place.  Each 
of  these  portions  is  public  law,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
relations  of  the  state,  or  nation,  regarded  as  a  political  unity, 
and  private  law,  so  far  as  it  defines  or  affects  the  relations  of 
private  individuals.' 

§  49.  Th^  first  of  these  portions  of  international  law,  (also 
entering  into  municipal  law,)  is  expressed  in  the  definitions  of 
such  terms  as  these, — a  nation ;  a  sovereign ;  sovereignty ;  juris- 
diction;/brum/  national  territory;  domain;  subjection;  na- 
tive subject;  domicil;  alien;  alienage,  &c.;  whidi  are  terms 
necessarily  used  in  the  exposition  both  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law.    These  terms  are  statements  of  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  nations,  or  states,  derived  from  the  general  reasoning  of 
mankind  in  the  social  condition,  independently  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  any  one  of  the  states,  nations,  or  political  communi- 
ties whose  existence  is  defined  by  them.    So  far  as  these  state- 
menta  are  constituent  parts  of  positive  law, — ^international,  or 
municipal  rules  of  action, — ^they  belong  to  those  principles  which 
are  judicially  recognized  as  having  the  character  of  unwers<d 
law  J  (herein  also  called  from  its  universality  the  law  of  nations.) 
Although  these  principles  are  necessary  axioms  of  all  positive 
law,  international  or  municipal,  they  are  more  frequently  called 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  in  view  of  their  application  to 
the  public  existence  of  nations  than  in  view  of  their  origin  and 
universal  character.    They  form  what  has  been  frequently  de- 
nominated, in  reference  both  to  their  origin  and  application, 
^'the  natural,  or  necessary  law  of  nations,"  and  have  been 

'  Bowjnr:  Uoir.  Pub.  Law,  22.  Therefore  Hennogeniamit,  Dig.  L.  5.  De  Jiut 
•t  Jm,  deteiibM  civil  tociely,  snd  the  nooesHuy  tnntftodons  smong  men,  as  fpriiiui^iiiff 
froa  jui  pmlmm^  hy  wMcb  he  means  natural  law ;  or  that  whi^  in  the  wor£  of 
(^uQs,  natoralis  ra»o  inter  omnes  homines  oonstitoit. 
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classed  with  international  rales  of  action  in  works  which  treat 
of  that  law  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  because  it  is  only 
in  international  relations,  public  or  private,  that  thej  become 
subjects  of  judicial  cognizance/ 

§  60.  llie  second  portion  of  international  law  condsts  in 
whatever  rules  of  conduct  nations  may  Observe  towards  each 
other,  or  enforce  between  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
respectively  composed.  This  part  of  international  law  is  more 
arbitrary,  or  has  not  that  necessary  existence  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  first  portion,  being  dependent  upon  the  autonomic  juridi- 
cal action  of  states ;  it  is,  therefore,  appropriately  denominated 
positive,  or  practical  international  law.*  But  these  intemationa] 
rules  between  nations  are  based,  as  also  the  municipal  law  of 
each,  on  the  recognition  of  the  definitions  of  their  existence  as 
nations :  (which,  by  being  so  universally  received,  are  judicially 
taken  to  belong  to  the  universal  principles,  otherwise  herein 
called  law  of  nations.)  The  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
international  la/w^  and  la/uo  of  nations^  which  is  to  be  here  ob- 
served, is  this : — international  law  is  a  law  defined  with  refer- 
ence to  its  jurisdiction,  or  application ; — ^the  Iom  ofnaiumB  is  a 
law  defined  with  reference  to  its  origin,  or  historical  character.* 

§  51.  It  is  the  first  portion,  then,  of  international  law  to 
which  the  existence,  authority,  and  domain  of  any  one  state,  or 
nation,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  not 
those  rules  of  action  which  are  here  called  the  second  portion. 
Because,  in  the  theory  of  jurisprudence  at  least,  the  existence 
and  power  of  each  nation  is  taken  to  be  independent  of  those 
rules ;  or  the  rules  themselves  are  a  consequence  of  that  exist- 
ence, authority,  and  domain. 

The  laws,  or  rules  of  action  for  private  persons,  which  are  to 
prevail  under  the  jurisdiction,  when  thus  determined,  of  any  state, 
or  nation,  are  ascribed  to  the  authority  of  the  state  as  a  politi- 

*  Beddie :  Inq.  in  Intenuitioiial  Law,  2d  ed.,  pp.  119—180.  Yattel :  PreHm.,  §8. 
Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  11,  12.  Some  wnten  maj,  howevtr,  have  empkjvd 
it  to  signify  natural  equity  applied  to  the  international  relations  of  states.  See 
2  Browne,  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  18-16. 

'  By  Von  Martens :  **  Positives  oder  pracktisches  VOlkerrecbt.''  Compan  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  synonyms  used  by  different  authors  to  designate  theie  two 
parts  of  international  law  in  Amer.  Jurist,  voL  zx. ;  article  by  M.  Victor  Fouehsr. 

*  Reddie;  Inq.  in  International  Law,  2d.  ed.,  p.  410. 
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cal  person,  or  to  the  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power  in  which 
the  state  consists,  whether  they  are  applied  as  municipal  (national) 
or  international  private  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they 
are  implied  with  or  without  reference  to  the  existence,  or  jurid- 
ical action  of  other  states,  or  nations/  These  laws  are  the  prcfper^ 
or  peculiar  law  of  that  state ;  and  in  being  confined  to  its  limits 
and  jurisdiction  are  known  as  the  local,  or  territorial,  or 
national  law;  or,  what  has  been  termed  the  '^ municipal  law" 
in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  at  least  since  the  time 
of  Blackstone. 

§  52.  An  exposition  of  the  law  prevailing  within  the  terri- 
torial domain  of  any  one  country,  or  nation,  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  always  historical;'  consisting  in  a  statement  of  the 
existence  of  a  possessor  of  sovereign  national  power,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power  in  promulgating  rules  of  action  for  pri- 
Tate  persons,  either  by  positive  legislation,  or  by  judicial  action, 
under  its  authority ;  and  the  law  is  necessarily  described  both 
as  public  and  private  law. 

§  53.  Whatever  rules  of  action  are  enforced  within  the  do- 
main of  any  one  state,  or  nation,  as  its  local,  territorial,  or 
national  law,  may  apply  to  persons  within  that  jurisdiction, 
according  to  any  distinctions  which  the  supreme  power  of  that 
Btate  might  recognize  among  them ;  that  is,  the  local  law,  by 
being  applied  to  different  persons  according  to  those  distinc- 
tions, becomes  distinguished  into  different  personal  laws.*  These 
distinctions  may  arise  from  principles  which  are  connected  with 

'  Bowjnr :  Unir.  Pub.  L.,  p.  156.  "  The  general  principle  of  tnodem  timet  ii 
that  Ae  teiritory  detenninet  the  law,  and  the  law  of  the  temtoiy  resnlates  the  po- 
pertjr  uod  contncti  of  all  who  inhabit  the  oountiy.  In  thii  respect  citizens  difibr  little 
from  fbreignen,  and  national  origin  hae  no  influence.  (Savignj :  Hist  R.  L.,  French 
Tr.,  Tci  L,  p.  S9.)  We  denote  una  state  of  things  bj  the  common  expression,  the  km 
^  ffte  IsmI,  meaning  the  territorial  law." 

*  Whewell :  Elem.  Morally,  &c,  B.  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  209,  215.  Reddie's  Inquiries  Ele- 
BMDft,  froy  24,  25.  Hegel :  Gmndlinien  der  Philos.  des  Rechts,  §  212.  Tr. :  "  The 
•eieiioe  of  podtire  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  historical  science,  which  has  its  begin- 
T&oft  in  aatfaoritj,  (or  which  begins  by  recognizing  authority.**) 

Maekeldey's  Compend.,  f  8.  ^^Potkive  law  U  the  law  established  bylustorical 
facts,  or  the  sum  of  thiose  principles  which  are  acknowledged  in  a  state  as  principles  of 
law,  and  consequently  have  authority  as  such." 

In  the  exposition,  or  teaching,  of  jurisprudence— the  science  of  positire  law— two 
•ehoola  are  lecognized — the  analytical  and  the  historical.  But  there  is  not  ai^  vsal 
antagoniim  between  them.    See  Reddie's  Inq.  EL,  p.  8S.  - 

'  Ante,  f  25.    Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  pi  24. 
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the  existence  of  states  and  nations,  or  their  mutnal  intereonne, 
and  which  are  manifested,  or  employed  in  rules  having  an  inter- 
national application.  In  this  manner,  when  the  international 
law  is  applied,  or  enforced  by  any  state,  or  nation,  npon  per- 
sons within  its  jurisdiction,  and  becomes  identified  in  aui^arify 
with  the  municipal  (national)  law  thereof,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  as  a  personal  law/ 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  application,  the  private  law  pre- 
vailing within  any  national  jurisdiction  may  be  distingniBhed 
into  municipal  private  law,  (which,  with  propriety,  may  be 
called  internal*  private  law,)  and  international  private  law, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies. 

§  54.  To  illustrate  more  fully  this  distinction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one  state  to  penons: 
— ^It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  of  universal  law,  included  in  that 
^^  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,"  which  was  described  as 
forming  the  first  portion  of  international  law,  under  the  division 
herein  before  given,  that  the  effect  of  sovereign  power  upon  the 
legal  relations  of  the  person  is  co-existent  with  the  presence  of 
such  person  within  the  limits  which  the  public  law  (international 
and  municipal)  assigns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  sove- 
reign. This  actual  presence,  and  the  relation  of  subjection 
which  is  incurred  by  it,  may  commence  either  by  the  birth  of 
the  person,  or  by  his  entry  from  some  foreign  jurisdiction. 

'  Reddle's  Inq.  in  Internat.  Lmw,  pp.  468-6.  Intematioiial,  m  weU  as  manleipal 
law,  must  also  applj  to  things  as  well  as  pereona ;  that  is,  the  lights  (with  their  cor- 
respondent obligations)  which  are  determined  by  international  law  maj  be  limits  in 
respect  to  things ;  but  whenever  rights,  or  obligations,  in  respect  to  things,  are  ascribed 
to  international  law,  as  contrasted  with  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  law  has  a  per- 
sonal extent  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  sustain  the  relations  oonstitotea  bj 
those  rights  and  obligations. 

*  The  law  prevailing  locally  thus  becomes  distinguished  into  mtermd  and  mtenmAmal 
according  to  Bcntham's  terminology.  Or  it  might  be  said  to  be  distingnished  as  acting 
internally  or  internationally,  according  to  "  the  polkicai  ^pudkif  of  t£e  persona  whose 
conduct  is  the  object  of  the  law.  These  may  on  any  given  occasion  he  distia^gnished 
as  members  of  the  same  state,  or  as  members  of  different  states ;  in  the  first  case,  the 
law  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  internal,  in  the  second  to  the  head  of  iafti'airfiuwBf 
jurisprudence."    Bentham :  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  six.,  g  2,  (xxv.) 

Bowyer's  Commentaries  on  Modem  Civil  Law,  Lond.,  184S,  p.  18.  **  Thus  jurists 
of  modern  times  have  divided  public  law  into  mtermU  and  external.  The  former  is  that 
which  regulates  the  constitution  and  government  of  each  community,  or  common- 
wealth, within  itself,  and  the  latter  is  that  which  concerns  the  intercourse  of  different 
commonwealths  with  each  other  :  this  is  properly  known  by  the  name  of  m 
law," 
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TSvoBj  there  is  a  natural  poesibilitj  that  the  same  person  maj^ 
at  different  times,  be  subject  to  different  jurisdictions;  and 
there  is  in  every  state  a  natural  and  necessary  distinction  be* 
tween  natiye-bom  subjects  and  alien-bom  subjects ;  which,  so 
fiur,  is  a  necessary,  or  axiomatic  principle.  But  the  different 
le^  relati<ms  which  make  the  leffol  distinction  between  native 
and  alien  subjects,  or  between  temporary  subjects  and  domi- 
ciled subjects,  depend  upon  some  rule  of  action  enforced  by  the 
state. 

The  fact  of  being  present  within  a  particular  jurisdiction, 
with  or  without  concomitant  circumstances,  might  be  taken, 
irrespectively  of  the  circumstances  of  native,  or  foreign  birth, 
to  be  that  which  should  determine  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
•  state  upon  persons  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction :  in  which 
case,  the  recognition  of  such  fact  becomes  an  axiomatic  princi- 
ple, in  determining  the  relations  of  persons  thus  distinguished. 
A  residence,  or  continuance,  imder  certain  conditions,  to  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  allude  more  particularly,  is,  under 
the  name  of  domicUj  actually  thus  recognized :  that  is,  it  is 
actually  taken  to  have  a  certain  effect  in  determining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  law.  The  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one 
state  or  country  might  possibly  make  no  distinction,  between 
persons  subject  to  its  authority,  in  respect  either  to  the  circum- 
stance of  native  or  alien  birth,  or  to  that  state  of  circumstances 
which  is  known  as  domicil :  and  if  it  were  possible  that  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  arising 
out  of  relations  caused  by  previous  subjection  to  another  do- 
minion, there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  manifestation  of  inter- 
national law,  operating  as  private  law.'  When  the  local  or 
municipal  law  is  spoken  of  as  applying  territorially,  without 
reference  to  persons  as  alien  and  native,  or  alien  and  domiciled, 
it  is  contrasted  with  international  law — taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects. 

But  when  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  within 
any  national  dominion  differ  according  to  the  circumstance  of 
domicil  or  alienage ;  or  vary  as  tliey  may  or  may  not  have 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  local  or  national  law 

*  Bowyeri  UniT.  PnK  Lftw,  151-8. 
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is  spoken  of  as  applying  differently  to  the  persons  so  distin 
goished :  and  in  acquiring  the  character  of  a  personal  law,  (in 
contrast  with  a  territorial  law,)  may  be  itself  divided  into 
strictly  municipal,  (or  internal),  private  law,  and  international 
private  law ;  though  each  part  rests  on  the  same  political  au- 
thority :  and  the  condition  of  private  persons,  whether  r^arded 
as  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  as  only  objects  of  action, 
(ante,  §  21),  is  a  necessary  topic  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
divisions  of  the  local,  municipal,  civil,  or  national  law  of  each 
country.' 

§  55.  According  to  what  has  been  before  said,  eveiy  law 
determining  the  relations  of  natural  persons,  whether  alien  oi 
native,  is  to  be  ascertained  either  from  positive  legislation,  or 
by  judicial  recognition  of  laws  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
identified  with  the  will  of  the  state,  (§  29.)  The  autonomous 
decree  (eato)  of  a  sovereign  power  may  attribute  any  rights  or 
obligations,  (being  restrained  only  by  the  necessary  conditions 
of  things — §  6,)  to  particular  persons,  or  may  attribute  them 
generally  to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
sovereign  source  of  law.*  .  The  tribunal,  which  administers  law 
as  the  pre-existing  will  of  the  state,  is  restricted  to  declaring 
what  law  is  {videtur\  and  in  the  personal  extent  which  it  gives 
to  laws  must  be  guided  by  certain  eidstent  criteria. 

The  ascertained  will  of  the  state  is  binding  on  all  within  its 
jurisdiction ;  though  it  has  unequal  effect  upon  different  per- 
sons ;  creating  different  rights  and  obligations,  in  relations  in 
which  they  are  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  the  objects 
of  action.  The  action  of  men  in  society  being  different,  the 
relations,  rights  and  duties  of  all  cannot  be  alike. 

But  an  individual  or  absolute  right  may  be  ascribed  by  the 
law  of  a  country  to  any  number  of  natural  persons  within  its 
domain,  though  it  must  be  exercised  by  each,  relatively  to 
different  persons  and  things — the  objects  of  action. 

'  Mr.  Reddie  uses  the  tenn  hUemal  law  as  sTnonjmons  with  that  law  which  he 
caUs  the  national  law — Blackstone*8  municipal  law, — and  thus  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
distinctive  term  mtemal  to  mark  this  division  of  the  national  (municipal)  law  according 
to  its  application  to  diifercnt  persons.     See  Inq.  Elem.  &c.,  p.  97. 

Compare  Mass^ :    Droit  Commer.,  Tom.  i.,  §  87,  and  §§  57-60,  defining  U 
civile  including   le  droit  cotnmercicU. 

*  Compare  State  v.  Manuel,  4  Dev.  &  Batt,  N.  C.  Rep.  p.  28. 
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§  66.  Such  a  right  may  attaoh  to  all  domiciled  persoBB,  or 
to  all  alien  persons.  A  certain  condition  or  etatus  of  natural 
persons,  whether  consisting  in  rights  and  duties  of  a  legal  per- 
son, or  in  a  chattel  condition,  may,  whether  determined  by  posi- 
tive  legislation  or  by  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason, 
be  the  effect  of  either  municipal  (internal),  or  of  international 
law,  or  of  both ;  the  extent,  or  application  to  persons,  of  a  law 
originating  in  positive  legislation,  depending  upon  that  legisla- 
fion  only ;  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason  on  this  point  will  be  the  same,  in  rules 
of  action  applying  to  alien  persons,  as  in  those  relating  to  the 
native  or  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  supposed  national  juris- 
diction. 

§  67.  Or  the  state,  or  supreme  power,  may  attribute  any 
individual  right  or  rights  to  each  natural  person  within  its 
domain,  whether  domiciled  or  alien.  In  this  case,  the  law  at- 
tributing those  rights,  would,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state, 
be  €L  universal  principle  in  respect  to  its  personal  extervt;  that  is, 
in  applying  equally  to  each  natural  person.  In  this  case,  the 
individual  rights  so  attributed  are  not  only  distinguishable 
from  relative  rights  by  existing  in  respect  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, independently  of  relations  towards  specific  persons  and 
things,  (ante,  §  40,)  but  they  may  be  called  aisoluteyor  primoT' 
dialj  or  natural  rights,  because  the  law  attributes  them  to 
natural  persons  simply  as  such,  or  as  beings  possessing  the 
human  form  and  nature,  and  as  an  intrinsic  element  of  their 
human  character. 

§  58.  The  extent  of  any  principle  or  n^e  affecting  the 
status  of  private  persons  is  always  subject  to  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it  must 
be  determined  by  judicial  criteria  of  natural  reason  as  before 
set  forth.  (§§  29  to  36.)  Bules  or  principles  determining  the 
condition  or  stcU/us  of  natural  persons  may  be  derived  from 
universal  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
being  so  derived  into  the  jurisprudence  of  any  one  state,  they 
do  not,  therefore,  have  the  universal  personal  extent  which  is 
above  spoken  of.  This  extent  of  a  personal  law  being  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied ;  while  a  uni- 
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▼ersal  cAoroe^,  ascribed  to  anj  principle,  has  reference  to  its  juri- 
dical source  or  origin ;  that  is,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  haTing 
been  applied  bj  all  noHonSy  or  the  greater  part,  (ante,  §§  36 — 88 :) 
which  application  may  have  been  in  respect  to  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  persons. 

The  different  extent  of  laws  to  natural  persons  according  to 
their  subjection  at  different  tinies  to  different  national  jurisdie* 
tions,  and  the  mode  in  which,  hj  the  application  of  international 
law  to  the  relations  of  private  persons,  imiyersal  jurisprudence 
may  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  local  or  territorial  laws, 
affecting  condition  or  staitUy  may  receive  universal  personal 
extent,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

Note. — ^The  followiiig  extract  from  an  Eisaj  bj  Henxy  Snmnar  Maine^  LL.  D^ 
On  the  Conoeptioii  of  Sovereignty,  and  its  importance  in  International  Latiu.pi^en 
read  belbre  the  Juridical  Society,  London,  Jnne,  ISIU^p.  20,  may,  with  tome  readen, 
icrve  to  Jnstiiy  ezpveaoons  in  the  text,  which  may  at  fint  appear  to  be  an  attompt 
after  a  uaelesi  noTel^  of  expretiion.  ^Making  of  Anetin'a  Province  of  Jnriapmdenoe 
Determined,  Dr.  Maine  saya,  p.  29 :  **  And  here,  as  I  have  albded  to  Mr.  Anatin's 
treatise,  I  trast  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  Imow  no  reason,  hd  om^  why  it 
haa  not  long  since  £^lled  the  indiflbrence  to  Ihe  qrstematic  stody  of  Jniiiiriidenoe 
whkk  was  ao  doqvendy  lamented  at  the  inangoral  meetfag  of  this  sociefy.  [By  8far 
Richard  BetheU,  p.  1,  of  the  same  tract]  The  one  dnwfaack  on  its  nsslUbMSS  has 
been  its  a^fe— which  is  soch  as  to  repel  a  superficial  reader,  and  not  to  attract  oven  a 
patient  one ;  bnt  it  wonld  be  foolish  not  to  admit  that  there  are  abundant  excuses  for 
the  peculiaiity.  England  has  no  literature  of  jurisprudence ;  consequently,  the  English 
language  comprises  no  true  juristical  phraseology.  Our  English  law  terms  are  atriodf 
terms  of  art,  and  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  strain  them  beyond  their  welt 
defined,  long  accepted,  and  technical  meaning.  The  language,  then,  which  must  be 
used  for  questions  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  popular  language,  infiscted  with  all  the 
rices  of  common  speech,  vague,  figurative  and  generaL  In  employing  it  for  such  an 
examination  of  these  questions  as  is  appropriate  to  doeet  study,  it  is  neoeasaiy  to  be 
constantly  limiting  and  qualifying  it,  to  be  perpetually  weeding  it  of  metaphor,  and  to 
be  carefully  cleaning  it  from  the  misleading  suggestions  which  lurk  in  mere  arrange 
ments  of  words  and  collocations  of  phrase.  Among  the  numberless  advantages  which 
may  be  looked  for  firom  an  extended  study  of  Roman  law,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  h<gh, 
eat  win  not  be  the  introduction  of  a  terminology,  neither  too  rigid  for  employment 
vpon  points  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  nor  too  lax  and  elastio  for  their  lucid  and  aooii* 
rate  discussion.* 


CHAPTER  n. 

FABTHEB  00N8IDEBATI0N  OF  THE  KATUBE  OF  PRIVATE  INTEB- 
NATIONAL  law:  ITB  OBIGIK  Ain)  APPLIOATIOK.  TIB  EFFBOT 
UPOK  OOlTDinOKS  OF  FEEEDOIC  Ain)  BONDAGE. 

§  59.  In  the  defimtion  of  intemational  law  which  was  given 
in  the  first  chapter,  it  was  shown  to  have  the  name  of  a  law 
only  by  an  improper  nse  of  the  term,  when  considered  as  a  rule 
of  action  for  states  in  their  several  entity  or  personality ;  since, 
thongh  it  consists  of  a  recognized  body  of  roles  distinct  from 
the  municipal  (national)  law  of  each  state  or  nation,  it  is  not 
prescribed  to  them  by  a  superior,  but  operates  upon  them  as 
political  persons,  or  upon  private  persons  within  their  respective 
domain,  only  by  their  own  several  allowance  or  consent  This 
being  the  legal  or  juridical  view  of  the  obligation  of  that  law ; 
whatever  may  be  its  source  in  a  divine  rule  of  action,  or  law  of 
nature.  When,  therefore,  private  international  law  operates 
upon  private  persons,  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  it  has,  in  respect  to 
such  persons,  the  same  sanction  and  force  as  the  municipal 
(national)  law,  and,  as  to  all  persons  who  are  distinct  from  the 
state  or  sovereign,  it  has  equally  the  effect  and  authority  of 
law  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  The  distinction  of 
private  intemational  law  from  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
arising,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  authority 
over  individuals,  but  in  the  character  of  the  relations  whidi 
they  severally  affect. 

§  60.  When  considering,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  mode  in 
which  positive  law  becomes  known  as  the  law  of  some  one 
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state  or  country  (§  48),  the  international  law  was  described  as 
being  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  consisting  of  laws 
in  the  secondary  sense  only, — ^necessary  axioms,  or  definitions 
of  the  political  existence  of  states, — entering  into  both  inter- 
national and  municipal  (national)  law.  The  second,  consisting 
of  laws  in  the  primary  sense — ^mles  of  action — ^which  may,  or 
may  not,  exist,  or  be  observed,  between  specified  states.  Uie 
first  portion,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  the  same  place,  cor« 
responds  with  that  which  is  sometimes  called  ^^  the  natural,  or 
necessary  law  of  nations,"  but  which  indicates  at  the  same  time 
relations  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  states, 
may  indeed  be  taken  to  be  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
the  power  of  any  one  state :  but  the  rules  of  action  which  com- 
pose the  second  portion,  whatever  authority  they  may  have  in 
natural  reason,  become  law  for  private  individuals  only  by 
being  enforced  by  the  power  which  promulgates  the  municipal 
(national)  law  of  that  jurisdiction  or  state  in  which  the  person 
may  be  foimd. 

§  61.  If,  then,  it  is  asked — ^wherein  does  private  international 
law  consist,  as  a  rule  of  action  in  any  one  national  jurisdiction, 
distinct  from  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  that  jurisdiction! 
— ^the  answer  must  be  found  by  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the 
necessary  axiomatic  principles  or  definitions  composing  the  first 
part  of  the  international  law,  as  before  described,  upon  private 
persons  and  upon  things ;  and  next — the  actual  allowance  or 
creation  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as  the 
incidents  of  legal  relations  which  have  an  international  charac- 
ter from  the  fact  that  the  agents  and  objects  of  action  presup- 
posed in  them  are  persons,  or  persons  and  things,  not  altogether 
or  exclusively  under  the  juridical  power  of  a  single  nation  or 
state :  those  persons,  or  those  persons  and  things  being  dis- 
criminated, by  the  application  of  the  axiomatic  principles  above 
spoken  of,  as  persons  subject  to  different  jurisdictions ;  such 
persons  being  alien,  or  native,  domiciled,  or  temporary  subjects 
in  reference  to  some  one  jurisdiction  or  forum. 

§  62.  The  terms  or  phrases  by  which  the  nature  or  mode  of 
existence  of  states  or  nations  is  set  forth  or  defined,  are  so  gene- 
rally known  in  the  maxims  of  public  law,  that  it  is-  not  neces- 
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Barj  here  to  attempt  any  separate  exposition  of  them :  though 
it  maj  become  neceesary  hereafter  to  consider  particularly  the 
meaning  of  some  of  those  terms,  as  they  may  be  used  in  stating 
international  or  municipal  (internal)  rules  of  action. 

The  general  principles  or  maxims  which  are  contained  in 
the  definition  of  these  terms,  are  set  forth  most  at  large  by 
writers  who  treat  of  public  international  law,  regarded  as  a  rule 
of  imperfect  obligation  {anUy  §  11,)  of  which  states  or  nations 
are  the  subjects ;  though  they  are  equally  presupposed  in  rules 
determining  the  relations  of  private  persons  towards  those  states 
or  nations,  and  having  the  force  of  law  in  the  strict  sense — ^i.  e., 
public  municipal  (national)  law. 

§  63.  ITpon  an  examination  of  these  maxims,  as  stated  by 
writers  on  public  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  most  general  or  fundamental;  and  which 
are  in  fact  but  one  and  the  same  definition  of  sovereignty ;— ^r 
they  are  assertions,  in  different  forms,  of  the  essential  character 
of  sovereignty ;  or,  again, — descriptions  of  sovereign  national 
power  in  three  different  relations.  The  first  being  a  definition 
of  sovereign  national  power  considered,  as  it  may  be  said, 
absolutely, — or  in  relation  to  its  own  materials,  or  constituent 
parts ;  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  other  manifes- 
tation or  embodiment  of  that  kind  of  power:  which  may  be 
thus  stated : — 

L  The  jmoer  of  every  etate^  or  nation^  is  dbsoltUey  self-de- 
pendentj  or  eupremey  within  that  epaoey  or  territory ^  which  it 
poeeeesesy  or  occupies^  as  its  own  domain^  and  over  aU  persons 
and  things  therein. 

The  second  maxim  is  but  the  s^e  assertion  expressed  rela- 
tively to  the  co-existence  of  several  states,  or  nations ;  recog- 
nizing the  limitation  of  each  by  the  fact  of  the  equally  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  others ;  this  is,  that — 

IL  The  sovereign  power  of  one  statSy  or  naUon^  is  not  to  be 
recognised  as  sovereign^  or  has  no  existenccy  as  suchy  ieyond  its 
own  domain^  or  territory ^  or  within  the  space^  or  territory ^  which 
constitutes  the  domain  of  a/nother possessor  of  national  sovereignty. 

§  64.  These  two  maxims,  when  taken  for  maxims  of  inter- 
national law,  belong  to  the  first  portion  of  international  law, 
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according  to  the  dirUion  herein  before  made,  {anUy  §  4Aj)  nnoe 
they  can  be  called  laws  in  the  secondary  eenee  only ;  not  being 
properly  rales  of  action,  bnt  statements  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
or  of  action.  They  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  aU  positive 
law ;  and  they  have  in  jurisprudence  the  character,  or  extent 
of  universal  lam — ^the  laio  of  nations^  (Jus  gerUiumj)  because 
actually  asserted,  or  proclaimed,  and  universally  received,  by 
nations,  or  states,  as  being  natural  and  necessary  principles** 

In  the  manifestation  of  this  sovereign  power,  over  persona 
and  things,  by  states,  or  nations,  originates  law  in  the  primary 
sense — ^rules  of  action;  forming  relations  between  persons  in 
respect  to  other  persons,  and  in  respect  to  things.  Since  these 
relations  are  legal, — ^that  is,  are  known  as  the  effects  of  law,  it 
is  a  consequence  of  the  two  maxims  just  stated,  that  they  have 
existence  only  in  some  one  jurisdiction  in  which  that  law  is 
known  as  a  coercive  rule  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  of  such 
jurisdiction,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations  have  no  legal  force  beyond  it. 

§  65.  It  was  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  that  international  law 
(public  and  private)  arises  from  the  necessarily  existing  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
cannot,  from  tlieir  nature,  (or,  it  may  be  said,  from  their  rela- 
tion to  space  and  time,)  be  distinctly  divided  among,  and  sepa- 
rately included  under  the  limits  of  single  states ;  and  yet  the 
juridical  power  of  society  must  be  supposed,  in  some  form, 
either  by  enjoining,  permitting,  or  prohibiting,  to  be  exerted 
upon  interests  and  actions  which  are  not  so  included  under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  single  states,  {arUey  §  10.)  The  effect  of 
law  is  exhibited  in  legal  relations,  comprehending  rights,  with 
their  corresponding  obligations,  in  respect  to  persons,  and  in 
respect  to  things.  The  action  involved  in  any  legal  relation 
must  take  place  in  reference  both  to  space  and  time ;  and  the 
conceivability  of  relations  whose  legal  existence  is  indetermin- 
able under  the  law  of  a  single  state,  (wliich  conception  supposes 
an  international  law  according  to  the  definition  in -the  first 
chapter,)  will  arise  from  postulates  of  their  existence  in  respect 
to  space  and  in  respect  to  time :  such  relations  being,  also,  dis- 

'  Bowyer :  Unirer.  Pnblic  Law,  p.  151,  and  the  citations. 
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tingoisluible  among  themselyes  bj  differences  in  the  compara- 
tiye  effect  of  space  and  time  in  connecting  their  legal  existence 
with  the  juridical  action  of  more  than  one  state. 

For,  firtt^  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  conceived,  not  to 
be  ezclusiyelj  determinable  by  the  juridical  power  of  a  single 
state,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  geographical 
positions,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  persons  and  things 
which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  therein 
involved.* 

And,  secondly^  other  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  con- 
ceived, not  to  be  so  determinable  under  the  juridical  power  of 
a  single  state,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  times 
at  which  the  persons,  or  the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be 
Ihe  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  involved  in  those  relations 
are  together  found  within  different  geographical  jurisdictions : 
they  being  at  one  time  within  the  territorial  dominion  of  one 
state,  and  afterwards  within  that  of  another. 

§  66.  It  will  be  seen  in  comparing  these  classes  of  relations 
that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
be  aaid  that  they  are  not  exclusively  determinable  under  the 
juridical  power  (the  law)  of  single  states. 

In  the  class  of  relations  first  described,  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  in- 
volved in  those  relations,  not  being  at  the  same  time  under  the 
same  jurisdiction,  it  is  actually  impossible,  from  the  axiomatic 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  (natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions,) that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must  be  manifested 
should  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  states,  either  producing  one  common  rule, 
or  consenting  to  the  controlling  operation  of  rules  proceeding 
from  one  or  from  the  other.  In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that 
tiie  question — ^by  which  juridical  power  the  relation  is  to  be  de- 
termined ? — ^precedes  the  legal  existence  of  the  relation. 

'  Wbeaton  :  Intematlonal  Law,  Part  iL,  ch.  2.  **It  often  bappeDi  that  an  indi- 
▼idoal  poMtoes  real  property  in  a  ttate  other  than  that  of  hi«  domicile,  or  that  ooo- 
tmets  are  entered  into  and  testaments  executed  bj  him  in  a  country  different  from 
either,  or  that  he  is  interested  in  snooessions  ah  wiedato  in  such  third  oountiy ;  it  may 
happen  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  snbject  to  two  or  three  sovereign  powers — ^to  that 
of  his  native  country,  or  of  his  domicile,  or  to  that  of  tho  place  where  the  property  in 
question  is  situated,  and  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contracts  have  been  made,  or 
uieacts  executed." 
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Bat,  in  the  other  daas  of  rebiti<HU,  the  penoos  and  tidngB 
which  are  to  be  the  gubjects  and  objects  of  the  ri^ts  inYolyed 
in  those  relations,  having  been  together  under  the  juridical 
power  of  one  state  before  the  other  is  supposed  to  have  any 
possible  operation,  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them 
precedes  the  question — by  which  juridical  power  the  l^al  force 
of  that  relation  is  to  be  determined? — :  and  there  is  not  any 
actual  impossibility  that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must 
be  manifested  should  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical' 
action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states;  the  persona  and 
things  between  whom  the  relation  is  supposed  to  exist,  being,  at 
different  times,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  juridi- 
cal power. 

§  67.  ISow  from  the  possible  connexion,  in  respect  to  per- 
sons and  things,  which  is  here  indicated  between  distinct  sources 
of  law  having  separate  jurisdictions,  arises  the  third  of  the  three 
fundamental  maxims  before  enumerated;  which,  like  the  two 
already  stated,  is  only  a  recognition  of  sovereign  states  or  na- 
tions as  being  the  independent  sources  of  positive  law,  even 
while  stating  this  possible  relation  or  connexion  between  them ; 
which  maxim  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

TTT.  27i£  laws  of  one  nation  or  state  may^  hy  the  consent  or 
aUcwancey  and  therefore  under  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
national  power  in  another  nation  or  statSy  have  the  effect  of  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 

This  maxim^  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  is  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  laWy  inconsistent,  except  as  it  is  merely  another 
form  of  the  first  and  second.  For  the  law — being  a  rule  of 
action  resting  on  the  authority  of  some  one  sovereign — ^if  the 
laws  of  one  state  can  be  said  to  take  effect  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
another,  they  are  in  fact  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  take 
effect,  and  not  of  the  first.* 

>  Compare  Story's  Confl.  L.,  §  21,  22.    FobUx  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  10,  11. 

Scbsflner  in  Entwicklnnff  des  Intemat.  Privatrechti,  8  26,  cites  Zacharia,  as  aajing. 
(Tr.^  ''Each  right,  and  in  the  same  deg^ree  each  ohligati<m,  snhsists  exclnsivelj  nnder 
the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  the  right  or  the  obligation  (according  to  the  eflbct  of 
thoae  laws)  is  to  be  enforced  and  u  enforced  under  the  supposed  circumstances.  This 
rule,  (which  in  fact  Is  merelj  a  reiteration  of  the  well  known  maxim,  Ltgeg  wm  vaUni 
€3Bbra  territoriuM,  in  the  onlj  sense  which  can  be  given  to  it,)  is  derived,  immediatelj, 
from  the  sovereignty  of  states^     For  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  law  of  a  particular 
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§  68.    The  first  two  of  these  three  maxims  are  necessary 
propositions  in  defining  what  sovereign  national  power  is ;  and 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  positive  law — ^municipal  (internal)  or 
international.    The  third  is  not  necessary  in  the  same  sense :  be- 
ing the  statement  of  a  manifestation  of  sovereign  power  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place.    It  is  however  the  statement  of  a 
relation  or  condition  only ;  and  therefore,  like  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  law.     It  is  an 
axiom  of  public  law  lying  at  the  foundation  of  that  which  is 
herein  before  called  jprivate  international  law ; — so  far  as  such 
international  law  can  be  judicially  recognized  in  any  national 
jurisdiction,  as  distinct  from  the  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
of  that  jurisdiction : — ^private  intemaiionai  law ; — which,  as  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  first  chapter,  determines  the  reaUzatton  of  the  legal 
relations  of  private  persons  in  those  interests  and  actions  which 
cannot  subsist  or  have  not  continued  under  the  exclusive  territo- 
rial authority  of  any  one  state  or  nationality :  (§  10)  which  rela- 
tioDB,  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  which  they  are  composed, 
must  yet,  primarily  at  least,  as  is  implied  in  these  three  maxims, 
receive  their  legal  existence  under  some  one  municipal  (national) 
law.' 

itate  mmj,  or  most,  as  such,  be  carried  into  effect  in  another  state,  the  legidatiTe 
power  of  the  former  state  conld  be  extended  oyer  the  latter,  and  in  proportion  dimin- 
idb  its  legislatiTe  power ; — the  chief  attribute  of  sorereign^.  It  is  tne  that  the  ap- 
pBcfttion  and  execntioA  of  the  foreign  law  would  always  remain  with  the  judicial  and 
idmii^stratiye  officers  of  the  forum.  But  the  rule  according  to  which  uiese  officers 
raid  decide  and  act  would  have  been  prescribed  hj  a  foreign  goTemmont.  And  how 
etn  they  be  empowered  to  act  according  to  this  rule,  when  thej  are  only  tiie  instm- 
Bienls  or  servants  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  appoLnted.**  To  tiiis  proposi- 
tioa  the  same  author  states  three  cases  of  exceptions,  allowing  them  to  be  such  in  ap- 
petranoe  only.  SchssiRier  calls  the  proposition  a  novel  one,  and  denies  its  correctness. 
There  is  probably  no  real  contrariety  of  opinion  between  them.  Apparently  Zacharil, 
in  diwriminating  the  law  to  which  he  should  attribute  the  relation,  looks  to  the  politi- 
ctl  authority  which  coercivcly  maintains  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  it  con- 
lists,  and  therefore  speaks  of  it  as  subsisting  under  the  law  of  the  forum ;  while  the 
other  looks  to  the  legislator  whose  moral  judgment  attributed  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  the  persons  between  whom  the  relation  is  maintained,  and  therefbre  regards 
the  relation  as  possibly  subsisting  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

'  The  reaUxaticn — the  actualization — the  carrying-out  oC  The  term  employed  for 
thii  by  some  German  writers  of  reputation  is — the  Verwirklickunff — the  making  or  the 
being  made  idrtiich — real  or  actual.  Another  term  nearly  equivalent  is  the  GtUend^ 
■SMsii — the  making  gdttnd — available,  or  in  force.  And  this  is  distinguished  from 
the  ExuUMt^werdem — the  becoming^  or  the  being  made  existent  Thus  it  is  said  by 
Schseflner  §  27.  "  A  very  difierent  thing  from  uie  Exi$leiU-Kerdm^  (the  being  made,  or 
tile  becoming  existent,)  is  the  GtUend-machen  (the  putting  in  force,  or  the  being  made 
sTsilable,)  that  is,  the  assertion  that  a  certain  fact  (legal  effoct)  has  become  sendHb- 
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§  69.  The  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  may 
contain  roles  of  action  applying  originally,  and  as  a  law  of  local 
origin,  to  the  relations  of  private  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  supreme  power  as  alien,  which 
are  not  roles  that  take  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
jorisdictions  in  creating  rights  and  obL'gations  for  those  pers^ms. 
Soles  of  this  kind  can  be  called  international  (as  contrasted  with 
internal)  only  in  being  founded  on  the  simple  distinction  be- 
tween native  and  alien  subjects.'  The  private  international  law 
then,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  is,  in  its  form  and  manifestation, 
a  rule  regulating  in  that  jurisdiction  the  admission  or  allowance 
of  different  municipal  (internal)  laws,  or  of  their  effects ;  being 
properly  called  private^  because  determining  rights  and  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  relations  of  private  persons :  whether  the 
municipal  (internal)  law,  first  establishing  these  relations,  is 
principally  of  a  national  and  public  character,  or  is  more  strictly 
private. 

§  TO.  The  three  maxims  or  propositions  above  given  can  in 
their  nature  be  only  statements  of  the  self-existent  or  self-depen- 
dent  nature  of  nations,  states,  or  sovereignties,  and  therefore 
laics  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  only.  If  the  attempt  is 
made  to  <ro  beyond  these,  and  state  a  rule  under  which  this  in- 
temational  recognition  of  municipal  (national)  laws,  (the  possibil- 
ity of  which  only  is  implied  or  stated  in  the  third  maxim,)  should 
take  effect,  or  will  take  effect — a  law  having  the  force  of  a  role 
of  action — a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  it  is  evident  that  such 
rule  may  be  stated  either  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  states 
or  nations  are  the  subjects,  determining  their  respective  rights 
and  obligations,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  private  pei^ 
tons  are  the  subjects.  In  the  first  alternative,  the  rule  can  only 
be  Uw  in  the  iuiperfoct  sense,  or  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind, 
and  oannot  dotemiine  the  action  of  such  states  or  nations  except 

'  NiiUiii    Kulwaltwa    ntwM  oqt,)  mider  the  jnritdiction  of  a  cgrtain  law.**    But 

rUrtalMs  tTMto  (MUbMI  In  the  tam^Tmr.  1S41.)  on  the  cQUiaon  of  lawi 

>«k  £  4  OML  PmiK  Tol  M,  p.  :)S7.takMtli«  wcvd  wrrKiiUkkL,  as  employed  in 

*  htm  8lniv«i  In  a  mmm  which  a(k^an  tv»  be  i^rectlr  opposite  to  that  abors 

^  ifil  aiBMii^  1a  q«ietU«a  of  this  Und  is  a  rcceiined  nomawlatiire. 

MiMaWltkia  Uwi^  puttot  laws  relating  to  immigrants. 
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by  being  identified  with  their  several  antonomic  will  or  consent ; 
and  it  will  })ej[nMio  international  law,  from  the  character  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is  said  to  be  a 
role.  In  the  second  alternative  the  rule  may  have  the  coer- 
cive character  of  positive  law,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  private 
persons,  and  be  a  rale  which  judicial  tribunals  may  apply^  or 
will  be  bound  t6  apply  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  such  persons,  in  relations  in  respect  to  other  persons  and  in 
respect  to  things ;  heing  jprivate  international  law  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  a  rule.  But  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  any  such  rule — a  rule  having  the  character  of  positive  law, — 
that  it  must  be  part  of  some  municipal  (national)  law ;  that  is, 
it  must,  according  to  previous  definition,  be  identified  with,  or 
rather  must  derive  its  existence  from,  the  ascertained  will  of 
some  legislator, — some  political  person  vested  with  the  author- 
i^  of  society  or  of  the  state. 

Kow  to  whatever  degree  the  state  or  nation,  or  the  posses- 
sors of  siupreme  or  sovereign  power,  may,  in  their  political  entity 
or  personality,  be  boxmd  (by  public  international  law — the  law 
of  *^  positive  morality" — Austin^  ante  §  11,  n.)  to  aUow  foreign 
laws  to  take  effect  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  their  judicial 
tribunals  have  the  like  duty,  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  inter- 
national admission  of  foreign  laws,  which  they  have  in  enforcing 
the  municipal  law  strictly  so  called — ^the  internal  law — ^the  law 
operating  within  each  national  jurisdiction  irrespectively  of  the 
existence  of  other  such  jurisdictions ;  they  must  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  reference  to  such  inter- 
national allowance. 

§  71.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  relations  which  it  was 
supposed  might  be  indeterminable  under  the  legislative  power, 
tfi  the  law  of  a  single  state  were  herein  before  divided  or  classi- 
fied by  differences  in  the  comparative  effect  of  space  and  time 
in  connecting  their  legal  existence  with  the  legislative  action  of 
more  than  one  state,  {cmte  %  65.) 

In  regard  to  the  first  class  of  relations — ^that  namely  in  which 
the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects 
of  the  rights  involved  in  those  relations,  are  not  all  supposed  to 
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be  at  one  time  nnder  one  and  the  same  jnriBdiction,  (in  which 
case  the  question,  by  which  legislative  power  the  relation  is  to 
be  determined,  would  precede  the  existence  of  the  relation,  and 
where  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  action  in  which  those 
rights  must  be  manifested  should  take  place  without  some  con- 
current legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states 
within  which  those  persons  and  things  should  be  found,  either 
pr6ducing  one  common  rule  or  consenting  to  the  controlling  op- 
eration of  rules  proceeding  from  one  or  from  the  other,)— the 
question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  these  relations, 
when  raised  before  a  judicial  tribunal^  may  appropriately 
receive  the  name  of  a  question  of  the  con{/Uct  of  laws ;  which 
name  has  been  given  by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  to  cases  de- 
termined by  private  international  law  as  herein  described. 

That  name,  however,  is  evidently  less  appropriate  to  express 
the  question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  the  second 
class  of  relations,  before  described :  since,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, the  persons  between  whom  they  are  to  exist,  or  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the 
right  involved  in  that  relation,  are  always  at  some  one  time 
under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  state. 

§  72.  The  international  determination  of  the  first  class  of 
i*elations  constitutes  one  of  those  topics  of  jurisprudence  wherein 
it  has  been  found  most  difficult  for  judicial  tribunals,  or  for  pri- 
vate jurists  and  law  writers,  to  agree  in  a  priori  deductions  from 
elementary  and  necessary  principles.*  Knles,  however,  may 
exist,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  relations,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
any  one  country,  either  originating  in  positive  legislation  or  in 
judicial  precedent,  which,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
intended  for  jural  rules,  or  rules  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
not  merely  arbitrary  and  accidental  determinations.  And  so 
fiEur  as  any  rules  are  found  to  have  been  concurrently  adopted  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  different  nations,  they  thereby  acquire  the 
chaiacter  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law  of  nations ;  and 
there  is  in  that  fact  an  authority  for  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any 

'  Td  tii«M  nkt  the  ettntion  giTen  by  Sdueffher,  §  22,  note,  weU  applies  • — **  Leywr ; 
4M,  tA  Pud.  Sp.  8S8,  p.  1162.  Myt  in  r^ard  to  Farinacins  and  othen.  Regulaa  in 
^■UmoIIm  Invam,  ted  qoando  eai  com  sat^jectis  limitationibiu  oontoli,  ipumm  ngnlo- 
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one  ooTintry  or  state,  (in  the  silence  of  the  local  legislation  or 
eostomarj  law  on  that  point,)  to  adopt  them,  as  being  presnmp 
tivelj  accordant  with  llie  legislative  will  of  the  nation  or  state 
whose  juridical  authority  they  exercise/  But  it  appears  to  have 
been  dif&cult,  even  by  such  an  a  posteriori  or  inductive  method, 
to  discover  any  harmonious  and  consistent  system  of  rules  appli- 
cable in  such  cases.* 

The  determination  of  the  second  class  of  relations  is  simpler, 
because  the  relations  are  first  taken  to  be  m  existence  under  the 
legislative  action  of  one  state  or  nation,  or  one  possessor  of 
Bovereign  power,  and  the  question  is  of  their  oontimtance  or  redlr 
iaaUan  under  the  legislative  and  juridical  power  of  another. 

§  78.  Since  staitis  or  personal  condition,  as  defined  in  the 
first  chapter,  consists  principally  in  the  possession  of  individual 
ri^^ts,  and  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  do  not  imply 
the  exercise  of  rights  relative  to  specific  things,  it  must  always 
be  at  any  one  time  under  the  legislative  power  of  some  one  state ; 
that  is,  the  state  within  whose  actual  territorial  jurisdiction  the 
natural  person  may  be  found,  whose  st<Uits  or  personal  condition 
18  to  be  determined.  So  &r,  therefore,  as  it  may  become  a  topic  of 
private  international  law,  it  appears  as  an  incident  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  second  class  above  described.  Xhat  is  to  say,  the 
status  of  a  natural  person  can  become  a  question  of  private  inter- 
national law,  only  when  such  person  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
status  or  personal  condition  in  relations  created  under  some  for- 
eign law,  which  relations  being  regarded  as  existing  or  having 
existed  xmder  the  foreign  law — ^the  question  is  of  their  realizaUon^ 
actudUaationy  or  continuance. 

Since  the  inquiries  to  be  pursued  in  the  following  pages  will 
be  limited  to  questions  connected  with  the  law  of  statiis  or  con- 
dition, private  international  law  will  in  this  chapter  be  further 
considered  only  as  it  may  determine  relations  of  the  second  of 
the  two  classes  above  described. 

'  Thb  prixidple — loeut  ngU  aotem,  when  mpplied  to  this  class  of  oases,  maj  howoTW 
be  cited  as  an  example.  And  compare  Savignj:  Hent.  R.  R.,  B.  8,  c  i ,  §  848.  Tbe 
^iSJbAk  Tohime  of  this  woik  of  Sayignj  relates  exolnsiyely  to  the  ooDflict  of  laws. 

*  Saul  Of.  His  Creditors,  17,  Martin's  Bep.  Louisiana,  569,  by  the  court :  "  We  know 
of  DO  matter  in  jurispmdence  so  unsettled,  or  none  that  should  m6re  teach  men  dis- 
Inist  of  their  own  opinions,  and  charity  for  those  of  oihera" 
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§  74.  Although  the  question  before  the  tribunal  detennining 
the  staitiSj  or  condition  of  private  persona  under  intexnatioiial 
law,  regards  the  maintenance  of  legal  relations  of  persons,  or  of 
correlative  rights  and  duties  of  persons^  in  respect  to  peraona 
and  things  included  under  a  certain  national  jurisdiction,  those 
relations,  or  those  rights  and  obligations,  are  not,  bj  the  rerj 
implication  of  the  third  maxim,  to  be  regarded  as  entirelj  de- 
pendent, or  not  so  in  the  first  instance,  upon  that  municipal 
(internal)  law  which  is  the  territorial  law,  or  local  law,  of  that 
jurisdiction  in  which  those  persons  and  things  are  found. 
Whenever  a  question  is  made  of  the  determination,  under  pri- 
vate international  law,  of  rights  and  duties  incident  to  the  dass 
of  relations  now  under  consideration,  a  recognition  of  private 
persons  as  aliens,  in  respect  either  of  birth  or  of  domicile  or  at 
least  as  having  been  anteriorly  subject  to  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, is  pre-Bupposed ;  and  the  private  international  law  (i.  e^ 
that  part  of  the  national  law  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is  to  de» 
termine  that  question,)  is  applied  as  a  pergonal  law, — a  law 
attaching  to  certain  persons  in  virtue  of  their  anterior  subjection 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  general  territorial 
operation  of  that  mimicipal  (internal)  law  otihe/orufn  to  which 
they  are,  or  have  been,  alien  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  or 
under  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  circumstances,  {ante^  §  68.) 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  that  the  contrasted  relations 
(conditions)  of  alien  and  native  subjects  are  necessary  or  axio- 
matic ideas  in  iutemational  law,  being  stated  in  those  defiuitiona 
which  form  the  first  portion  of  international  law  (public  and 
private)  according  to  the  division  there  given.  But  the  fact  of 
mere  subjection,  independently  of  place  of  birth,  to  different 
jurisdictions,  is  that  upon  which  the  distinction  of  an  inters 
national  law — ^being  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  private 
persons,  and  operating  as  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law 
of  some  one  state,  or  nation — ^is  founded.  It  being  possible 
that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state  persons  may 
be  present  who  have  been  subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  another,  the  laws  of  the  first  may  be  conceived  of  as  making 
no  distinction  between  them  and  others  in  consequence  of  that 
fact.    But  the  laws  of  a  state  are  not  necessarily  nor  usually 
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thus  eqiuJlj  operatiye.  All  within  a  national  jnrisdiction  are 
eqnallj  subject  to  the  Bnpreme  power  of  the  state,  but  the  laws 
therein  (i.  e.,  the  national  law,)  maj  apply  differently  to  natiyes, 
and  to  those  originally  coming  from  another  national  jurisdic- 
tion. This  difference  in  the  application  of  the  national  law 
may  be  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  obligar 
tions  of  priyate  persons  in  relations  caused  by  a  foreign  law  to 
which  they  haye  been  preyiously  subject ;  and  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  this  recognition,  and  in  the  extent  of 
the  local,  or  territorial  law  of  the  /arum  to  persons  who  are  not 
natiye,  by  discriminating  between  them  in  respect  to  their 
being  either  pennanent  and  domiciled,  or  transient  and  tempo- 
rary subjects.  When  the  preyious  actual,  or  territorial  subjec- 
tion of  certain  priyate  persons  to  a  foreign  law  is  judicially 
recognized  in  the/amm  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  is 
made  of  the  realization  or  continuance  therein  of  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  those  persons  in  relations  existing  under  that  foreign 
law,  then  the  local  or  national  law  operates  as  priyate  inter- 
national law.  For  though  this  distinction  between  persons  is 
made  under  some  municipal  (national)  law — ^i.  e.,  some  law 
known  as  the  positiye  law  of  some  one  nation,  or  state — ^that 
law,  being  differently  applied  to  persons  thus  discriminated,  or 
distinguished, — may  be  denominated  intemcMonaly  because  it 
then  determines  the  operation  of  the  mimicipal  (national)  laws 
of  different  coxmtries,  or  states.  In  these  cases,  the  relations  of 
certain  persons  are  recognized  simply  (u  facta  existing  by  the 
operation  of  a  foreign  law ;  but  the  yalidity  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  included  in  them  is  determined  solely  by  the  local 
juridical  authority.  And  so  far  as  the  tribunals  of  the  /arum 
are  concerned,  the  relations  existing  under  the  foreign  law  are 
to  be  brought  to  their  judicial  cognizance  by  proof,  like  other 
facts:  they  are  not  legal  effects  which  the  tribimal  is  bound  in- 
dependently to  take  notice  of.^ 

§  75.  When  persons  and  things  pass  from  one  national  juris- 
diction into  another,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  all  the  relations  in  which  they  were  the  subjects,  or  objects 
of  rights  and  duties  under  the  law  of  their  original  jurisdiction, 

*  Fceax:  Dk  Int  Pr.,  f  IS.    Stoiy:  Conf.  L.,  § 687,  tnd  tiie  oMeft  dtad. 

ft 
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ehocld  exiBt  under  the  joriBdiction  to  wliich  ihejbaTe  been 
removed ;  becaase  all  the  perBOHB  and  things  which  were  with 
them  the  sabjects,  or  objectB  of  corresponding  rights,  or  duties, 
in  those  relations,  are  not  transferred  with  them  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  supposable,  when  persons  thus 
pass  from  one  jurisdiction  into  another,  that  all  their  rights  and 
obUgations,  existing  under  the  law  of  the  first  jurisdicti<Mi, 
should  be  maintained  by  the  law  of  the  second.  That  class  of 
rights  of  persons,  which  in  the  first  chapter  were  called  dbmh 
hUCj  or  individual  rights,  may  (since  they  exist  in  a  relation  of 
individual  persons  to  the  whole  community,  without  distinction 
of  specific  individuals  in  it,  and  as  rights  of  action  have  no  de- 
terminate, or  special  objects,)  continue  to  be,  for  the  subjects  of 
them,  the  same  in  effect ;  though  the  objects  may  be  different, 
and  the  supreme  power  sustaining  them  is  a  different  political 
personality.  But  those  rights  (the  right  to  private  property,  or 
of  private  property,  for  instance,)  so  far  as  they  are  relative  to 
specific  persons  and  things,  and  those  rights  which  were  in  the 
same  chapter  called  relative^  because  arising  under  relations  of 
persons  to  other  determinate  persons,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  subsist 
under  the  law  of  the  new  jurisdiction  unless  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  the  relative  subjects  and  objects  of  those  rights 
are  transferred  to  the  new  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  plain  that  so 
far  as  the  action  implied  in  any  legal  relation  continues  to  be 
physically  possible,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  place  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  between  whom,  or  the  persons  and  things  in 
respect  to  whom,  or  to  which  that  relation  has  once  subsisted, 
any  of  the  rights  of  persons  arising  out  of  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  law  of  one  jurisdiction,  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
character  of  a  legal  right,  under  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
new  jurisdiction.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  supreme 
national  authority,  having  independent  power  in  a  specified  ter- 
ritory, adopts  the  law  of  another,  or  allows  it  to  take  effect 
therein  as  a  law  of  foreign  origin ;  though  its  authority  as  law^ 
in  the  Btrict  sense,  mnst  always  in  that  jurisdiction  depend  on 
the  local  sovereignty. 

§  76.  Since,  then,  this  allowance,  or  disallowance,  depends 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  it  must 
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be  aaoertained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  n  nnicipal  (internal) 
law,  resting  on  that  anthority,  is  ascertained.  According  to  the 
Tiew  given  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  will 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  states  becomes  expressed  or  assumes 
the  form  of  law,  that  will  may  be  ascertained  either — ^1 ;  from 
the  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state  in  positive  legisla^ 
tion,  (eato;)  or,  2;  from  an  interpretation  of  natural  reason  by 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  state,  (videtur.)  If  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  power  has  expressed  its  will  by  legislative  enactment 
or  action  having  that  effect,  that  expression  is  equally  authori- 
tative  and  controlling  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  relations 
falling  under  municipal  law  strictly  so  called,  (the  internal  law.) 
If  no  such  expression  exists,  the  tribunal  must  make  this  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  by  reverting  to  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
as  it  reverts  to  the  same  for  the  presumed  legislative  will  of  the 
sovereign  in  enforcing  the  municipal  or  internal  law.  And, 
however  autonomic  or  independent  in  its  estimate  of  natural 
reason,  as  bearing  on  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other,  or 
of  its  own  obligations  (under  that  international  law,  which,  as  a 
law  binding  on  states,  is  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,)  the 
possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power,  or  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  any  state  may  be  when  allowing  or  repudiating  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  nation,  at 
the  present  day,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the  same  point, 
can  refer  only,  either,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  positive  legis- 
lation of  the  sovereign,  or  to  standards  of  natural  reason  which 
have,  by  anterior  judicial  recognition  and  the  implied  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  execute,  acquired  the 
authority  of  law.  These  are — ^judgments  of  antecedent  tri- 
bunals under  the  same  national  authority  in  like  international 
cases ;  customs  which  have  existed  under  that  authority ;  accepted 
expositions  of  law  by  private  persons ;  and,  in  cases  where  these 
domestic  precedents  do  not  furnish  a  criterion  applicable  to  the 
case  in  question,  the  laws,  usages,  and  judgments  of  other 
nations,  in  respect  to  the  mtemcttional  recognition  of  the  laws 
of  foreign  states,  may  be  referred  to,  on  the  same  principle  by 
which  such  tribunals  refer  to  the  municipal  (national)  laws  of 
other  nations  for  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  to  be  applied 
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aa  their  own  local  or  muniGipal  (internal)  law — the  principle} 
namely,  that,  from  the  nature  of  society  and  of  states,  the  lawE 
of  all  states  are  to  be  taken  to  intend  to  conform  to  natorai 
right,  or  are  promulgated  for  jural  mles^  and  may  be  judiciallj 
referred  to,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation,  as  an  exposition 
of  natural  reason  to  guide  in  the  administration  of  ita  own 
(national)  law — whether  internal  or  international  law — in  cases 
where  the  other  standards  of  the  will  of  the  state  which  are 
more  direct,  do  not  give  a  sufficient  rule.  The  limits  of  an 
autonomous  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  judicial  tribunal  being, 
at  the  present  day,  extremely  narrow. 

§  77.  The  propriety  of  this  reference  by  the  courta  of  any 
one  nation,  is,  as  to  such  courts  in  nations  wherein  laws  hate 
long  been  administered,  based  upon  precedent — ^the  usage  of 
their  predecessors.'  But  the  principle  upon  which  such  refe^ 
ence  is  made  becomes  itself,  when  once  established,  a  role  of 
particular  force  in  the  international  recognition  of  relations 
which  have  been  created  by  foreign  law;  or — to  employ  a 
different  form  of  expression — ^becomes  more  directly  operative 
as  a  principle  of  the  international  private  law.  For,  since  the 
tribunal,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  necessarily  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  the  state,  where  it  has  not  declared  its  will  by 
positive  legislation,  must  still  be  presumed  to  will  that  which 
is  accordant  with  natural  reason,  it  would  follow — ^from  the  very 
nature  of  the  assumption,  which  is  above  stated,  in  favor  of  the 
jural  character  of  foreign  laws, — that  the  state  will  recognise 
and  support  foreign  laws  and  their  effects  upon  persona  and 
things  coming  within  its  dominion,  when  those  laws  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  right  contained  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law;*  for  if  such  a  rule  exists  in  that  internal  or  local  law,  and 

>  Smith't  Compoid.  M«re.  Law,  pw  S.  "  Hen  it  iboald  be  obMrred,  thai  the  fimip 
Ibwi  and  fbraga  lKwjtx%  who  haTe  been  just  mentioned  ai  haTing  inflaenoed  the  ftr- 
■■Hiw  of  the  wwntik  law  «f  dik  eoantiT»  wen  never,  at  anr  period,  reeogniaad  hf 
tta  jndset  of  cor  ooRxrti  as  being  jper  ae  at  taj  anthoritj  whatever.  Beepcotad  the 
nki  which  they  laid  down  maj  be,  ibr  the  learning  and  aigacity  which  tibej  oTinee, 


aahMlhiy  an  obqrad,  hie  put  «r  the  law  and  cnrtom  of  England,  deeland  to  be 
either  b^  kmg  ua^  and  tradition,  or  bj  the  deciuoos  of  oar  own  coarti  of  jnt- 

*  *'    ed  adaptation  of  andent  principle  to  modem 


M.  &OWB,  6  Eai^  sm,  hj  Lord  Ellenborongh.    •*  We  always  import,  to- 
tta  eodetiag  relatioM  ef  ferelgnefe  ai  between  tikemawfei^ 
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it  IB  applicable  to  personB  in  eircnmBtancM  of  natural  conditioin 
limilar  to  thoee  in  which  the  persons  known  as  aliens  are  fonnd, 
it  most  control,  so  far  as  applicable,  all  rights  and  obligations 
of  those  aliens,  and  overrole  the  relations  created  bj  the  foreign 
law, — bj  the  very  supposition  on  which  the  presumption  in 
&yor  of  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  effect  of  the  foreign  law  is 
based^  viz, : — ^that  the  state — the  legislator  of  the  forum  intends 
to  enforce  jural  rules,  or  laws  which  are  rules  of  right— ;fia. 

§  78.  It  is  this  principle  arising  out  of  the  jural  nature  of 
Bocietj,  or  of  the  state,  and  the  method  in  which  law  is  judicially 
ascertained,  which  is  the  true  basis  of,  and  the  warrant  for  that 
judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons in  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,'  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  operation  of  the  comity  or  good  will  of  nations^ 
and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage.  That  recognition  or 
allowance  of  the  foreign  law  being  then  supposed  to  depend 
upon  a  judicial  estimate  of  what  comity  or  the  prospect  of  re« 
ciprocal  advantage  requires  the  nation,  for  which  the  tribunal 
is  acting  juridically,  to  allow. 

It  is  evident  that  if  comity  or  good  will,  or  the  prospect  of 
reciprocal  advantage  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  motive  acting  on  states 
and  nations — the  possessors  of  sovereign  legislative  power — and 
if  it  does,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  req\iire  states  or  nations 
in  their  political  personality  to  allow  foreign  -  laws  to  operate 
within  their  territory,  or  to  recognize  relations  created  by  for- 
eign laws,  it  is  still  only  a  part  oi  pubUc  international  law, 
fix)m  the  character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  and  a 
law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,  or  of  an  imperfect  kind  only — 
a  part  of  positive  morality,  operating  on  states.  And  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  it  (yugkt  w  to  operate  upon  any  par- 
ticular state,  it  still  will  be  the  duty  of  judicial  tribunals  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  state  upon  that  point,  before  allowing 
or  giving  effect  to  the  foreign  law  in  any  case.  It  is  further 
evident  that  when  the  will  of  such  state  on  this  point  has  been 

■eeoHing  to  the  Uwb  of  their  raqpective  commnnitiet ;  exoept,  indeed,  where  iheie 
Uitt  cUu  with  the  lishti  of  oor  own  subjects  here,  and  one  or  other  of  the  laws  rnnsi 
neoessarilj  give  way,  in  which  case  oor  own  is  entitled  to  the  preference." 

*  Therefore  this  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws,  or  of  their  e£foots,  is  not  derived 
afriorij  or  founded  on  an  •jwion' juristical  theoiy.  See  Reddie*s  Inq.  £L  da,  p.  2S0. 
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ascertained,  it  ie  entirely  immaterial,  in  juriapradence,  Ui« 
Boience  of  positiTe  law,  to  inquire  what  may  have  been  the 
motive  acting  on  the  state  or  nation,  exercising  soTcreign  legis- 
lative and  juridical  power,  which  induced  it  to  allow  or  require 
this  international  recognition  of  foreign  laws.  The  tribunal  has 
simply  to  consider  it  as  the  rule  of  right  established  by  the  state. 
And  it  would  be,  for  the  tribunal  and  for  private  persons,  equally 
law  and  a  jural  rule  if  it  should  have  been  caused  by  selfish- 
ness or  enmity,  and  be  reciprocally  disadvantageous. 

§  79.  This  doctrine  of  an  international  comity  being  the 
basis  of  the  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws  and  their  effects 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  third  of  Huber's  three 
maxims,  so  often  cited  in  works  on  international  law.  These 
are,  (Huberi :  Prael.,  Lib.  i..  Tit  3.    De  Confl.  L.,  §  2) : — 

1.  Leges  cujusque  imperii  vim  habent,  intra  terminos  ejus- 
dem  reipublicsB,  omnesque  ei  subjectos  obligant,  nee  ultra.  JPer 
I.  uU.ff.  de  Jurisdict.^ 

2.  Pro  subjectis  imperio  habendi  sunt  omnes  qui  intra  ter- 
minos ejusdem  reperiuntur,  sive  in  perpetuum,  sive  ad  tempds 
ibi  commorentur.    Per  I.  7,  §10,  injm.  de  Interd.  et  Rdeg^ 

3.  Bectores  imperiomm  id  comiter  agunt,  ut  jura  cujusque 
popuU  intra  tei-minos  ejus  exercite  teneant  ubique  suam  vim, 
quatenus  nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejnsque 
civium  prflBJudicetur. 

The  third  of  these  maxims  resembles  the  third  of  the  three 
herein  before  given,  in  being  only  the  statement  of  a  condition 
of  things — a  law  in  the  secondary  sense :  but  it  differs  in  not 
stating  the  poseibility  of  such  international  allowance,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  made  by  the  rulers  of  empires,  rectores 
imperiorum ;  and  it  differs,  still  furtlier,  in  not  only  stating 
the  fact,  but  also  the  motive  or  reason  which  induces  the  su- 
preme power,  the  rectores  imperiorum,  to  make  that  allowance 
— ^that  is,  the  motive  of  comity.  But  it  is  not  here  stated  that 
judicial  tribunals,  which  are  not  rectores  imperiorum,  may  or 
do,  /rorn  comity^  make  this  admission  in  any  case,  luitil  they 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  sovereigfa  power  for 

*  This  citation  is  the  same  as  Dig.  L.  ii.,  Tit.  i.,  20. 

*  This  dtatioQ  is  the  same  as  Dig.  L.  xlviiL,  Tit  22,  7,  §  10,  M 
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whom  thej  act  judicially — ^the  rector  imperii — ^to  make  it 
When  that  will  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  immaterial  what  may 
have  been  the  motive  operating  on  the  supreme  power  or  the 
sovereign  source  of  the  national  law.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
this  maxim,  nothing  making  comity  a  judicial  rule— or  some- 
thing, the  extent  and  limits  of  which  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  judicial  tribunal. 

§  80.  It  being,  however,  assumed  that  the  actual  legislative 
and  juridical  practice  of  nations  is  one  of  the  criteria  by  which 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  to  ascertain  that  law  of  natu- 
ral reason  which  they  are  juridically  to  apply  as  the  positive 
law  of  the  state — ^the  fact  that  different  nations,  (or  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,)  have  severally  sanctioned  this 
international  allowance,  so  far  as  not  prejudicial  to  the  paUstaa 
Budjtis  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens,  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
authority  for  the  tribunal'  to  make  this  international  allowance 
in  matters  of  private  law,  when  not  contrary  to  the  potestas 
and  jus  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens;  quatenus  nihil  potestati 
aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque  civium  prsejudicetur.  These 
words  are  translated  by  Story  :  Conf.  of  L.,  §  29, — "  so  far  as 
they  do  not  prejudice  the  powers  or  rights  of  other  governments 
or  of  their  citizens."  The  word  ^uri  here  translated  ^^righU 
of,"  ifec,  might  more  correctly  be  translated  Icvuo ;  or,  better — 
law  and  right:  the  word  jus  having  the  sense  not  only  of  a 
right  but  also  of  a  law ;  in  the  sense  of  a  rvle  of  righi,  a  jural 
law — that  which  must  be  judicially  recognized  as  right j  as  well 
as  law.'    But  then  it  is  evident  that  the  tribunal  has  nothing  to 

'  1  Bm^ge  Comm.,  p.  5.  "  Henoe,  by  that  which  ia  sometimes  called  the  eomUoB 
fwfiiun,  bat  which  is  at  other  times  and  more  properly  called  the  common  necessity  or 
the  mutual  advantage  of  nations,  la  nkeitiU  du  Mm  puktie  sT  gMnd  det  matwiu,  it  is 
established  as  a  principle  of  international  jurispmdenoe  that  effect  should  be  given  to 
flie  laws  of  another  state  whenever  ihe  rights  of  a  litigant  heton  its  tribunals  are  de- 
rived finom,  or  are  dependent  on,  those  laws,  and  when  such  recognition  is  not  pr^odi- 
cial  to  its  own  interests  or  the  rights  of  its  own  sabjects." 

Judge  Bradford,  in  £x  parte  Dawson,  8  Bradford's  R.,  185,  having  reference  to  the 
action  of  an  English  ,/uJtc»a/  tribunal  and  its  obligation  to  reoogniae  2ie  effects  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case,  says,  citing  the  above  passage :  *'  It  may 
also  be  safely  laid  down  that  from  comity  and  oonaid^tiona  of  mutual  interest,  foreign 
states  recognize  and  give  effect  almost  universally  to  those  laws  of  the  domicil,"  &c^ 
**  respect  being  had  in  this  particular  to  the  sentence  of  the  appropriate  tribunal  in  the 
place  of  domicQ." 

'  The  meaning  of  the  wordyas,  in  Boinan  juiispmdenoe,  will  be  particularly  exam- 
ined in  a  succeedmg  chapter. 
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do  with  the  eamity  or  any  other  motive  which  may  be  Bnpposed 
to  have  acted  on  thoBe  states,  or  which  may  or  may  not,  for  the 
futore,  influence  the  sovereign,  rector  impertij  whose  jndidal 
function  it  exercises.  It  is  enough  for  the  tribunal  that  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  nations.  Another  statement  of  this 
axiom  by  Huber,  in  the  treatise,  Jus  publicum  Universale, 
Lib.  3,  cap.  8,  §  7,  is  also  cited  by  writers  on  international  law. 
**8ummas  potestates  cuj  usque  reipublicse  indulgere  sibi  mutuo, 
ut  jura  legesque  aliorum  in  aliarum  territoriis  effectum  habeant, 
quatenus  sine  prsejudicio  indulgentium  fieri  potest.  Ob  re- 
ciprocam  utilitatem  in  disciplinam  juris  gentium  abiit,  ut  civitas 
alterius  civitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur."* 

K  this  maxim  of  Huber  is  intended  only  for  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  practice  of  nations,  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  allege  comity  or  reciprocal  advantage  as  the  cause. 
As  a  principle  of  private  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ad- 
mission has  been  so  generally  made  that  it  has  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  jnrufprudencej  which  the  tribunals  of  every 
nation  are  bound,  in  the  absence  of  a  particular  national  rule — 
statutory  or  customary — ^to  receive  as  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
accepted  by  the  state.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of 
Huber  in  the  passage  last  cited — ^in  disciplinam  juris  gentium 
abiit,  ut  civitas  alterius  civitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  remarks  in  the  PrceUctiofies 
following  the  three  maxims,  that  he  there  conceived  that  the 
tribunals  were  to  base  their  recognition  and  allowance  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws  upon  considerations  of  comity,  recipro- 
cal utility,  &c.  And  in  saying  in  that  place  that  the  three 
maxims,  or  this  topic  of  jurisprudence,  belongs  to  the  jus  genr 
tium'j  and  not  the  jtis  civile^  he  apparently  intends,  by  the  for- 
mer, that  international  law  of  which  nations,  in  their  political 
personality,  are  the  subjects.* 

>  So  in  1  Voet,  de  StetatU,  f  1 ;  12,  17.  "  Dein  quid  ex  comitate  gens  genti . . . 
liberaliter  et  oflScioae  indnlgeft^  pennittat,  patiatar,  nltro  oitroqne/ 

'  It  will  be  neoeasaiy,  £«reiiiafter,  to  show  that  the  term  hu  gaOium^  in  the  initingi 
of  the  civilians,  has  been  nsed  in  two  significations,  the  one  being  the  orijpnal  meaning 
which  it  has  in  the  Coipns  Juris  Civilis,  equivalent  to  vnirertal  jttrupntdenc$  the 
other,  a  modem  meaning  equivalent  to  pnAiic  irUemational  law^  according  to  the  defi- 
nitions given  in  the  first  chapter.  This  double  meaning  has  occasioned  much  miscon- 
ception and  misquotation.     See  Beddie's  luq.  £lem.  &c.,  ch.  ir. 
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S  81.  The  later  writers  fbll#wing  Haber  hare  conbcantlj 
the  axiom  as  implying  that  judicial  tribmials  are  to  regard 
the  oomitj  of  nations  and  considerations  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage as  a  criterion  bj  which  thej  are  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
operation  of  foreign  laws  upon  persons  and  things  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  states ;  or — ^to  vary  the  fonn  of  statement 
— that  the  tribunals  are  to  take  into  consideration  whether  out 
of  comity^  or  by,  or  for,  or  under  comity,  the  nation  or  state  is 
bound  to  admit  the  operation  of  the  foreign  laws,  and  then  de- 
termine the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  accord- 
ingly. 

lliis  idea  of  9k  judicial  recognition  of  comity  of  nations,  re- 

dproeal  advantage,  &c., — ^the  motives  which  are  supposed  to  act 
on  the  supreme  authority — ^the  rector  imperii,  seems  to  have 
been  seized  upon  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  authority 
a  judicial  tribunal  could  have  in  making  that  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  which  it  was  plainly  seen  was 
nevertheless  constantly  taking  place.  In  order  to  justify  the 
coorte  in  tht»  giving  effect,  Jit  seemed,  to  a  foreig^  law,  Uie 
courts  were  made  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  state  or  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  judi- 
cial function  of  applying  the  national  law  (positive  law)  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  to  have  assumed  to  act  for  the  state  in  its 
political  legislative  capacity,  and  to  decide  what  were  the  dic- 
tates and  requirements  of  a  rule  which,  in  operating^  on  the 
state  as  its  subject,  is  a  public  law,  and  a  law  in  the  imperfect 
sense  only  :  while,  in  fact,  neither  comity  nor  any  other  motive 
or  rule, acting  on  states  or  nations  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
judicial  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  foreign  law.  The 
state,  in  vesting  the  tribunal  with  juridical  power,  and  having 
recognized  all  other  states  as  expository  of  that  rule  of  right 
which  was  to  be  enforced  in  its  own  jurisdiction  as  positive  law, 
had  already  recognized  the  validity  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
laws  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  if  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
right  contained  in  its  own  local  municipal  (internal)  law,  and 
this  question  of  contrariety  was  the  only  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  the  comity  of  the  nation  ap- 
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plied  bj  the  court,'  involyeB  the  fallacy  that  the  tribunal  is  lo 
determine  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  Btate,  when  the 
whole  of  jurisprudence  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
state  determines  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  tribunaL 
§  82.  Judge  Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  81,  accepts 
Huber's  three  maxims  for  the  basis  of  private  international  law, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  translating  the  third  maxim  he  intro- 
duces the  word  ottg/U  in  a  manner  not  strictly  justified  by  the 
terms  of  the  original ;  though,  by  so  wording  it,  the  real  basis 
of  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals  is  indicated.  The  maxim  as 
given  by  Story,  Confl.  of  L.,  §  29,  is:  "The  rulers  of  every 
empire,  from  comity,  admit  that  the  laws  of  every  people  in 
force  within  its  own  limits,  ought  to  have  the  same  force  every 
where,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prejudice  the  powers  or  rights  of 
other  governments,  or  of  their  citizens."  In  Huberts  statement, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  rectores  imperii  admit  that  foreign  laws 
ought  to  have  effect,  or  that  it  is  right  that  they  should  have 
effect,  &c.  It  is  merely  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have 
allowed  them  to  take  effect.  But  the  practice  thus  stated  by 
Huber  is,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  the  indi- 
cation that  the  national  law — or  the  author  of  the  national  law, 
does  consider  that  foreign  laws  ought  to  have  that  effect ;  and 

» 18  Peters  R.,  689,  by  Taney,  C.  J.,  citing  Story's  Confl.  of  L.,  §  88.  "  It  is  not  the 
comity  of  the  comt,  bat  the  comity  of  the  nation,  which  is  administered  and  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  way,  and  gnided  by  the  same  reasoning  by  which  aU  other  pciooi- 
pies  of  mnnicipal  law  are  ascertained  and  gnided.*    1  Greenleaf  Evid.,  §  48. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  **  comity  of  nations,"  '*  international  comity,"  operating  as  a 
judicial  role,  has  been  denominated  by  some  authors  a  fiction  of  romance^  Schseflfoer, 
§§  29,  80,  says :  **  From  being  jurists  they  became  poets ;  inventing  the  fiction,  that 
the  comity  of  the  nation  was  making  place  for  the  foreign  law :  or  else — in  instances 
of  direct  juridical  contradiction  between  the  two  laws — they  played  the  port  of  the 
statesman  instead  of  that  of  the  jurist ;  pointing  out  the  commercial  or  other  disadvan- 
tages which  might  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  state  if  the  foreign  law  should 
be  difallowed. 

**  This  romantic  idea  of  the  comitat  gentium^  originating  in  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  law,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  a  llocu$  hermkique,  lurks  in  many 
of  the  older  treatises,  and  reappears  even  at  the  present  day,  as,  for  example,  in  Story's 
work.  Now,  if  we  observe  closely  how  the  principle  of  the  comiUu  gmttum  has  been 
carried  out,  we  become  aware,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  has  never,  in  fact,  been  actoally 
applied,  or  at  least  that  in  most  of  the  supposed  cases,  some  principle  entirely  distinct 
from  the  comitat  has  been  appealed  ta  How  could  any  consistent  result  be  attained 
by  following  a  conception  so  utterly  vague  and  unjuristical.  It  is  not  possible,  in  fuct, 
even  approximately,  to  decide  correctly  the  simplest  question  of  international  private 
law  by  this  principle.  Where  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  comity  ?  How  can  ques- 
tions of  law  be  answered  according  to  political  considerations  which  are  of  all  otbttrs 
he  most  fluctuating  ?  "    (Transl.) 
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therefore,  it  is  also  to  that  tribunal  its  authorization  in  realizing 
or  maintaining  the  rights  and  obligations  belonging  to  the  rela- 
tion created  by  the  foreign  law.  If  the  state  to  which  the 
tribunal  belongs  had  not  indicated  its  approval  of  this  customary 
action  of  states  or  nations,  the  court  or  tribunal  would  have  no 
power,  from  the  practice  here  stated,  to  maintain  the  effects  of 
foreign  laws :  whatever  view  it  might  take  of  the  demands  of 
international  comity,  and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage. 
This  indication  is  found  in  the  customary  law  of  such  state ; 
which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  §  36,  recognizes 
other  civilized  states  or  nations  as  the  legitimate  expositors  of 
natural  reason,  and  requires  its  tribunals  to  recognize  a  univer- 
sal jurisprudence,  a  historical  law  of  natumsy  ascertained  from 
the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  motives  for  that  prac- 
tice are  immaterial.  It  is  the  customary  law  of  the  land,  de- 
rived from  the  legislative  and  juridical  practice  of  nations, 
having  an  international  effect,  which  the  tribunal  applies  under 
this  rule ;  not  the  considerations  of  duty  or  of  advantage  which 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  on  states  and  nations  in  regulating 
their  conduct  by  any  code  of  law,  so  called. 

§  83.  M.  Fcelix,  in  his  Droit  International  Priv6,  ch.  iii., 
Principes  Fondamentaux,  note,  professes  entire  concurrence 
with  Judge  Story's  view  of  the  principle  of  comity.  "  La  doc- 
trine que  nous  exposons  dans  ce  chapitre  est  celle  de  M.  Story; 
nous  I'adoptons  compl6tement."  And  he  expressly  vindicates, 
the  doctrine  of  a  comity  of  nations — ^international  comity  appli- 
cable by  the  tribunals ;  that  is,  makes  the  question — ^what  does 
comity  require?  a  question  for  courts  of  law  to  decide.  In  §11, 
his  language  is — "  Les  legislateurs,  les  authority  publiques,  les 
tribunaux  et  les  auteurs,  en  admettant  I'application  des  lois 
Strangeres,  se  dirigent  non  pas  d'apr^s  un  devoir  de  n6ces8it6, 
d'apres  une  obligation  dont  I'execution  pent  etre  exig6e,  mais 
xmiquement  d'apres  des  considerations  de  utility  et  de  conve- 
nance  r^ciproque  entre  les  nations  (ex  comitate  gentium,  ob  re- 
ciprocam  utilitatem,")  &c. — agoing  on  to  describe  the  motives 
which  may  and  do  operate  on  sovereign  states,  in  allowing  a 
foreign  law  to  operate  :  but  making  no  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator,  and  as  appears  in  the 
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citation  here  given,  even  patting  administratiTe  oiBcen — Ui 
OfutoritSa  putUqw9^  and  the  publicists — les  atUeurs^  all  in  the 
same  juridical  position. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  section,  M.  Fcelix  speaks  of  the 
force  of  the  practice  of  nations  in  this  respect  as  a  juridical 
authority ;  meaning,  apparently,  that  this  practice  is  the  warrant 
for  the  admission  or  application  of  foreign  laws  by  judicial 
tribunals. — "  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain  c'est  qu'aujouTdlmi 
toutes  les  nations  out  adopts  enprmoipej  Papplicationdans  leurs 
territoires  des  lois  ^trangdres,  sauf  toutefois  les  restrictioDB 
exig6es  par  le  droit  de  souyerainet6  et  de  l'int6r&t  de  leur  propres 
sujets."  And  near  the  end  of  the  chapter — "L'nsage  des 
nations  a  6tabli,  pour  leur  avwntage  rSciproque^  et  dans  cer- 
tains cas,  I'effet  des  lois  ^trangeres;"  without,  however, 
stating  explicitly  whether  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  regulate  its 
decisions  by  this  ^^  usage  des  nations,"  or  is  to  considei"  comity 
and  "  avantage  r6ciproque,"  before  making  the  allowance. 

§  84.  K  it  were  simply  stated  that  the  custom  of  nations 
having  been  oomiter — that  is,  either  in  a  way  which  shows 
comity  and  good  will,  or  prompted  by  comity  and  the  hope  of 
reciprocal  advantage,  to  require  their  judicial  tribunals  to  main- 
tain the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws  when  not  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  right  established  by  the  local  law,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Huber — "quatenus  nihil  potestati  et  juri  alterios 
imperantis  aut  ejusdem  civium  prsejudicetur ; "  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Foelix — "sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions  exig^  par 
le  droit  de  80uverainet6  et  de  rint6r6t  de  leur  propres  sujets," — 
therefore  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  bound  to  carry  out 
or  maintain  the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,  there  would 
be  no  practical  objection  to  tlie  allegation  that  the  political 
cause  of  that  admission  is  the  good  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
prospect  of  reciprocal  benefit ;  and  there  would  be  very  little 
practical  utility  in  the  attempt  which  has  here  been  made  to 
discriminate  the  true  theory  of  ih^  judicial  recognition  of  foreign 
laws.  Tlie  question  before  the  tribunal  would,  under  either 
view,  practically  be  decided  by  the  same  inquiry — that  is, 
whether  the  relation  created  by  ihe  foreign  law  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  otn^ii—poteataii  et  juri  contained  in  the  local  law,  as 
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before  explained.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  basing 
tilie  historical  fact  of  this  cnstomarj  judicial  recognition  upon 
comity  has  been  to  induce  judges  to  assume  the  part  of  diplo- 
madstS}  acting  for  the  state  or  nation  in  its  integral  political 
personality,  and  to  decide  matters  of  private  right  (the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons)  by  political  considerations. 
And  there  is  much  in  the  writings  of  Story,  Fodlix,  and  others, 
to  sanction  this  practice. 

This  tendency,  which  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  the 
juridical  literature  of  the  United  States,  has  in  a  great  degree 
been  caused  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  judicial  protest 
against  another  misconception,  entertained  by  some  few  writers 
on  these  questions,  who  hold  that  a  state  may  be  hound  (as  if  by 
positive  law)  to  admit  foreign  laws  to  operate  within  its  territory, 
if  not  actually  injurious  to  its  political  sovereignty.  Story, 
Conf.  of  L.  §  83,  observes,  "  It  has  been  thought  by  some  jurists 
tbat  the  term  ^  comity '  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  obli- 
gati(xi  of  nations  to  give  effect  to  foreign  laws  when  they  are  not 
prejudicial  to  their  own  rights  and  interests.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  doctrine  rests  on  a  deeper  foundation ;  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity,  or  courtesy,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  moral  duty,"  (citing  livermore :  Dissertation  on  the 
contrariety  of  laws,  p.  26  to  p.  80.)  But  these  jurists  also  make 
this  supposed  duty  of  the  state  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  tri- 
bnnaL  Now,  the  duty  of  the  state  is  evidently  beyond  the 
action  of  its  own  judicial  officers.  The  admission,  to  whatever 
degree  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  state,  may  have  resulted 
from  motives  of  comity,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  if  comity, 
or  any  thing  else,  is  conceived  of  as  a  necessarily  binding  mear 
sure  of  the  degree  in  which  this  judicial  admission  shall  take 
place,  then  a  rule,  operating  as  positive  law,  is  assumed  to  have 
determined  the  juridical  action  of  the  state,  when,  in  jurispru- 
dence— the  science  of  what  law  is^  the  action  of  the  state  is  the 
only  possible  criterion  of  the  rule.  The  comity  of  nations,  ope- 
rating as  Uvw  within  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  will  be  only 
whatever  the  possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power  therein 
allows  for  comity,  or  by  comity. 

Jurists,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  asserted  that  absolute 
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independence  of  the  state  in  this  matter  which  is  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence of  fnndamental  principles,  have  apparently  been  unable 
to  disNngaish  between  the  different  positions  of  tJ^  state  (actinj^ 
nnder  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind)  and  tits  tribunal  (authorised 
only  to  apply  positive  law) :  not  remembering  that  though  the 
state  is  not  bound  to  admit  the  foreign  law,  yet  its  tribunals  may 
be  bound  to  admit  it  or  recognize  its  effects ;  though  they  are 
bound  to  do  so,  and  can  do  so,  only  so  far  as  the  state  may  have 
indicated  its  will  on  the  point.  Therefore,  in  proposing  to  enforce 
that  rule  which  the  state  has  sanctioned  as  right,  the  tribunals 
have  conceived  themselves  as  determining  also  what  the  state 
(mgJit  to  sanction  as  right.  Or,  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Gte> 
man  (Kantian)  metaphysics,  the  law  they  have  applied  in  these 
cases  has  been  a  subjective  and  not  an  objective  conception  of  the 
rule  of  action.* 

'  Waechter,  on  the  CoUirion  of  the  privEte  laws  of  diflbrent  Stetei,  (Archiv.  t  d. 
Civil.  Pr.  B.  24,  p.  238.)    TraiwL 

*'  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  onr  laws  nnmistakeably  declare,  that  the  law  de- 
rives its  validity  from  itself,  from  the  moment  of  its  being  formallj  promulgated,  nnoon- 
ditionally,  and  without  reference  to  the  tubfective  opinion  of  individual  members  of  the 
state  in  respect  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  accordance  with  justice ;  that  the  reqoisitiQa 
of  a  constitutional  form  and  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  power  alone  deteimine  its 
validity,  and  not  the  nature  of  a  law  according  to  subjective  theories  The  judge  if 
simply  the  instrument  of  legislative  will,  dedarea  in  a  certain  fbrmallj  legal  manntf, 
(the  common  will,  to  which  each  individual  will  in  the  state  must  be  unconditionallj 
subject)  and  this  law  it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  apply,  without  considering 
whether  it  is  just  or  ui^just,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  conformable  or  not  conformable,  io 
his  subjective  conception,  to  the  nature  of  a  law ;  and  the  citizen  is  equally  bound  to 
submit  himself  to  this  general  will  If,  for  example,  the  law  of  a  state  expressly  de- 
termines according  to  which  rule  a  relation  created  in  a  foreign  eonntiy  is  to  be  abju- 
dicated— whether  by  the  local  law  of  the  forvm^  or  by  that  of  the  foreign  countiy,  the 
judge  in  that  state  is  bound  to  decide  accordingly ;  even  if  such  adjudication  may  in 
itself  be  called  inconvenient,  unjust,  or  contrary  to  the  natural  requisitions  of  a  law. 
*  *  *  *  The  possessor  of  le^lative  power,  in  making  a  statutory  determinati<m 
of  the  question,  will  regard  it  from  two  several  points  of  view ;  considering  on  the  one 
side — the  interests  of  £e  local  juridical  system,  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  discordant 
elements  and  the  maintenance  of  injunctions  based  on  high  purposes  and  the  requintes 
of  a  jural  society,  and  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  its  juridical  power;-— oo  tiii 
other  side — the  considerations  of  international  justice  which  here  become  operative,  and 
which  demand  the  recognition  of  the  legal  capacity  of  the  foreigner  as  well  as  that  of  the 
citizen,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  make  tbe  allowance  of  foreign  laws  advisable.-' 
But  though  these  considerations  of  utility,  reasonableness,  friendly  understanding,  natu- 
ral law  and  the  like  may,  and  in  a  certain  degree  ought  to  influence  the  legislator, 
especially  in  forming  international  compacts  respecting  these  questions,  these  are  not 
matters  for  a  judicial  officer  to  take  into  consideration.  He  luu  only  to  inquire  what 
the  juridical  will  of  his  sovereign  or  the  positive  law  of  his  own  state  may  have  deter- 
mined on  these  points."  And,  in  a  note,  **  The  different  positions  of  the  judicial  officer 
and  of  the  legislator  are  too  often  confounded,  in  treating  of  this  topic  of  jurispm- 
dcnce." 

Savigny,  Heut.  R.  R.,  B.  3,  c.  1,  g  848,  citing  this  passage  from  Waechter,  thinks 
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§  85.  Bat,  irrespectiyely  of  the  method  or  principle  by  whicK 
the  judicial  tribunal  will  have  authority,  in  any  caae,  to  recognise 
and  maintain  relations  created  by  foreign  laws, — ^before  the 
maxim  as  herein  before  stated,  (§  77,)  or  as  stated  by  Huber  and 
Story,  can  be  practically  applied  by  a  tribtmal  supposed  to  hare 
jurisdiction  of  an  alien,  that  tribunal  must  be  furnished  with  a 
test  by  which  to  know  in  what  cases  the  foreign  law,  if  allowed 
to  take  effect,  would  conflict  with  the  potestaa  and  jus-^^^  the 
pofoer  or  rights  of  its  own  government  and  its  citizens."  Or, 
according  to  the  translation  herein  before  given,  (§  80)  of  the 
word  Jtu  and  the  a  priori  view  taken  of  the  foundation  for 
the  international  admission  of  foreign  laws,  (§  77,)  that  tribunal, 
— admitting  the  presumption  to  be  in  favor  of  their  admission — 
must  still  compare  the  foreign  law  with  the  measv/re  of  right  con- 
tained in  the  local  law, — ^its  own  municipal  or  internal  law.  In 
this  connexion  the  potestas  and  jus  of  a  state  may  be  taken  to 
be  equivalent  to  its  public  and  private  municipal  law,  which  are 
necessarily  taken  in  its  own  courts  to  be  jv/rdl  rules, — ^rules  ac- 
cordant with  natural  right  or  natural  reason. 

§  86.  Laws  which  differ  in  their  national  source  and  char- 
acter, may  be  called  the  same  or  similar  laws,  when  each,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  produces  similar  correlative  rights  and  ob- 
ligations between  persons  in  similar  circumstances  of  natural 
condition.  Any  two  such  laws,  must,  in  that  case,  be  taken  by 
the  tribunals  of  the  respective  authors  of  each  to  be  equally 
correspondent  with  natural  reason ;  or,  to  change  the  form  of 
expression,  rights  and  obligations  so  produced  by  one  national 
law,  must  be  taken,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  national 
law,  to  be  correspondent  with  natural  reason.  And  if  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  the  subjects  and  objects  of  these 
rights  and  obligations  pass  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  law  to 
that  of  another,  the  foreign  law  may  be  taken,  by  the  tri- 
bxmals  of  the  latter,  to  be  consistent  with  the  jpotestaa  and  jtis  of 
the  latter — ^following  the  terms  of  Huber's  maxim :   and  the 

h  too  rMtricttve  of  the  Judicial  ftmction :  Savigny  attributing  a  greater  relatiye  im- 
portance to  jn^cial  tribunals  as  a  sooroe  of  law.  Bat  oompare  ralix :  Dr.  Internal 
Ft.,  Pref.  v.  tL  n,  on  the  imponaaoe  in  joristical  literature  of  distingnifthing  between 
a  priori  and  a  potteriori  doctrines. 
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foreign  law  be  allowed  international  recognition  and  sapport ; 
having  then,  in  fact,  a  personal  extent  in  a  new  foninu^ 

§  87.  Every  national  law  is  necessarily  taken,  by  its  own 
author  and  tribunals,  to  be  rightful  in  the  circumBtances  and  for 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  even  if  laws  of  dif- 
ferent national  origin  sliould,  each  in  its  own  jurisdiction^  create 
different  relations  from  those  which  would  be  created  by  the 
other,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  that  other,  in  reference  to  similar 
persons  and  things,  (in  which  case  the  two  laws  could  not  be 
said  to  agree  in  a  judgment  of  the  dictates  of  natural  reason). 
yet  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  they  are  apposed  in  audi 
judgment,  or  that  the  tribunals  of  either  jurisdiction  should 
deny  a  jural  character  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  operating  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  other,  or  that  either  should  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  effects  and  consequences  of  the  law  of 
that  other,  in  the  relations  of  persons  formerly  subject  thereto, 
who  might  afterwards  pass  under  or  be  found  within  its  own 
jurisdiction.  For  though  every  principle  entering  into  the  muni- 
cipal (internal)  law  of  a  state  must  be  taken  by  its  tribunals  to  be  a 
jural  law,  and  accordant  witli  natural  reason,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  first  promulgated  as  a  law  for  persons  and  things  within 
its  several  territorial  jurisdiction.'  But  when  any  distinction  of 
persons  as  alien  or  domiciled  is  made  then  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  principles  of  the  local  (internal)  law,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined judicially;  looking  to  the  intention  of  the  supreme  power. 
For  a  principle  of  the  local  law  may  be  intended  to  apply  to 
one  or  more  specified  persons,  or  to  a  class  of  persons,  or  to  all 
persons  indifferently,  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  intended 
to  affect  die  relations  of  those  persons  only  who  are  domiciled 
or  native  subjects,  or  of  those  only  who  are  aliens  to  the  juris- 
diction, or  it  may  apply  to  all  human  beings  generally,  as  the 
objects  and  agents  of  that  action  in  a  civil  state  which  the  law 

*  See  ante,  §§  53-56. 

*  **  For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fonntains  of  justice  whence  aU  civil  lawt  axe  de- 
rived, but  as  streams ;  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctares  and  tastes  from  the  soil 
thnmc^  which  they  run,  so  do  oivil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regions  and  goreni- 
ments  where  they  are  planted,  &ough  they  proceed  from  the  same  fountain.**  Baoon 
Adv.  Learo.  B.  II.  c  S.    Works,  vol  L  238.  Am.  Ed. 

Montesquieu  :  Spirit  of  Laws»  Book  I,  c  3. 

Scaoda :  Tractatus  de  Commer.,  Qmest.  vn.  par.  ii.  ampl.  19,  §  19. 
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contompUtes.  The  judicial  officer,  whfle  enforcing  the  local 
law  as  the  rule  of  right,  mnst  applj  it  according  to  the  limita- 
tions and  with  the  extent  intended  by  the  supreme  sovereign 
will.  And  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  state  its  own  laws  may 
be  distinguished  as  being  jural,  either  by  being  merely  expedi- 
ent and  suitable  to  circumstances  of  position  and  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  jural  by  enforcing  obligations  founded  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  co-extensive  with  human  existence; 
(though  this  distinction  is  the  growth  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
jurisprudence,  as  wiU  be  shown.)  In  other  words,  although  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  nation  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
a  rule  of  right  for  its  own  national  domain,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  has  been  asserted  by  its  author  for  a  rule  of  universal 
obUgation,  or  as  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  everywhere  applied 
to  persons  and  things  in  like  circumstances ;  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  tribunals  of  that  nation  are  bound  to  consider  every  rule 
contrary  to  natural  reason  which  should  produce  effects  unknown 
to  the  local  law. 

§  88.  When,  therefore,  we  pass  beyond  that  portion  of  inter- 
national law  which  consists  in  necessary  axiomatic  principles, 
recognized  in  the  very  existence  of  states  or  nations  (and  which 
includes  the  three  axiomatic  maxims  herein  before  given,  §  63, 
67,)  to  that  portion  which  becomes  a  rule  of  action  and  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense  for  judicial  tribunals,  in  making  that  interna- 
tional recognition  and  allowance  of  foreign  laws  which  is  only 
supposed  in  the  third  of  those  maxims,  that  part  which,  though 
dependent  for  its  force  as  law  upon  the  autonomous  and  uncon- 
trolled action  of  single  states,  and  therefore,  not  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  the  state,  is  yet  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  for  the 
judicial  tribunal  and  for  private  persons — ^private  international 
law,  included  in  the  national  law  of  the  forum — ^the  first,  or  sim- 
plest general  principle  which  may  be  stated  for  such  law,  seems 
to  be  this : — JTiat  relations  of  persons  a/nd  their  constituent  rights 
and  obligations  J  existing  %mder  the  la/w  and  jtmsdictdon  of  one 
state  are  to  be  JudioiaUy  admitted  to  international  recognition 
{that  is,  be  allowed  to  have  legal  effect)  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  states,  when  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  principles 
which  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  juridically/  known  as 
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prvMsipUs  of  imwersal  personal  ap^^ 

the  local  law  applies  to  all  natu/ral  persons  within  its  power  ami 
territorial  jurisdiction.^  And  this  will  inclade  the  test  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  laws,  which  is  implied  in  Huber's  third 
maxim — ihi^  power  and  law  of  right^-^poteetas  and /u^,  of  the 
nation ;  or  that  given  by  Story's  version  of  the  same  as  the  limits 
of  comity, — ^^  the  known  policy  and  interest "  of  the  state  in 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.  For  the  power 
(sovereignty)  and  jural  character  of  a  state  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  its  whole  law,  public  or  private,  constituting  the  objects  of  its 
existence  as  a  part  of  political  society,  which  are  considered  by 
it  in  the  minutest  application  of  law,  and  must  be  judicially  re- 
garded as  the  policy  and  interest  of  every  state,  which  it  main- 
tains wherever  it  acts  as  a  source  of  law,  or  which  it  applies  to 
all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction. 

This  principle  so  stated  may  be  regarded  as  law, — in  the 
sense  of  a  rule  of  action  which  is  applicable  by  judicial  tribu- 
nals ;  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  acquire  the 
force  of  a  rule  to  which  the  state  is  subject,  as  under  a  law  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  though,  under 
this  rule,  the  foreign  law  may  be  said  to  produce  legal  effects, 
the  authority  which  gives  it  its  coercive  force  over  private  per- 
sons and  the  legislative  will  which  directs  the  tribunal  to  apply 
it  is  always  tliat  of  the  nation  having  supreme  power  in  the 
forum.  Therefore,  the  law  which  causes  the  legal  effect  to  be 
realized  or  actualized  is  not  the  law  of  the  foreign  country,  but 
that  of  the  forum.*  The  law  of  the  foreign  country  does  not 
operate  in  the  forum,  but  it  is  only  a  fact  or  circumstance  upon 
which  the  local  juridical  power  operates;  and  therefore  the 
foreign  law  is  always  to  be  proved  like  any  other  fact.' 

§  89.  But  since  there  may  be  recognized  exceptions  to  the 
extent  of  every  general  rule,  there  may,  in  any  one  jurisdiction, 
be  a  person  or  persons  whose  relations  to  other  persons  and  to 

'  The  rale  given  by  Sohsffner,  g  22,  for  the  most  general  one,  may  be  trandated, 
*'  Elach  legal  relation  is  to  be  abjudicated  according  to  the  law  of  the  state  wherem 
It  has  become  existent  (wo  es  existent  geworden  ist.)    And  with  this,  regard  mut  be 
paid  to  those  laws  whose  whole  design  is  to  cause  a  legal  relation  to  be  recognijed  as 
taoh  only  when  it  accords  with  those  laws.** 

'Seeonte,  §67,  and  note.  'Seeonte,  §74. 
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things  are,  by  force  of  certain  local  circumstances,  regarded  by 
the  supreme  power  as  being  specially  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion  of  rules  or  principles  to  which,  irrespectiyely  of  those  local 
circumstances,  a  universal  personal  extent  is  attributed ;  and  in 
this  case,  notwithstanding  the  actual  exception,  under  the  law 
of  theybrt^m,  (the  internal  law,)  to  the  unirersal  extent  of  these 
rules  or  principles,  they  must  still,  in  their  otherwise  nnivemal 
extent,  be  judicially  applied  to  limit  the  effects  of  foreign  laws 
in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

§  90.  But  if  a  relation  may  thus  have  a  jural  existence  in  a 
certain  national  jurisdiction,  though  contrary  to  principles  hav- 
ing an  otherwise  universal  personal  extent,  there  might,  in  other 
countries,  be  legal  relations  which,  though  contrary  to  the  same 
principles,  should  be  equally  ^cordant  with  natural  reason  in 
and  for  the  local  circumstances  of  such  other  countries.  And  when 
the  persons  who  sustained  rights  and  obligations  in  those  rela- 
/tions  have  passed  into  other  dominions,  in  which  the  universal 
personal  extent  of  a  principle  having  a  contrary  effect  will  pre- 
vent their  continuance,  still  the  action  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  having  been  lawful  in  their  original 
forum — ^the  forum  domicilii — ^though  in  the  new  forum — the 
forum  of  jurisdiction^  they  can  no  longer  continue. 

§  91.  The  effect  of  laws  having  this  universal  extent  must 
be,  like  that  of  every  other,  to  create  relations  and  to  attribute 
rights  and  their  correlative  duties,  (§22.)  The  rights  so  attri- 
buted by  these  laws  must  be  in  either  individual  (absolute)  or 
relative.  But  rights  ordinarily  known  as  relative  are  the  attri- 
butes of  particular  persons,  in  specific  relations  to  other  par- 
ticular persons,  ( §  40. )  A  legal  capacity  for  those  rights,  which 
is  in  itself,  in  some  sense,  an  individual  right,  may  be  univer- 
sally attributed ;  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  same 
relative  rights  cannot  be  attributed  to  all.  Individual  or  abso- 
lute rights,  however,  which  exist  in  relations  of  one  individual 
to  all  persons  in  the  community  in  which  such  individual  may 
be  found,  may  be  attributed  to  all  persons  constituting  that  com- 
munity. The  laws,  therefore,  which,  in  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  control  the  international  admission  of  the  effects 
of  foreign  laws  in  reference  to  the  status  of  private  persons,  will 
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principallj  be  such  as  attribute  some  individnal  right  witih  its 
correspondent  obligations. 

§  92.  This  international  comparison  of  foreign  laws  with 
the  local  or  municipal  law  and  a  universally  applicable  rule 
of  right  contained  therein,  must  always  be,  in  ite  earliest  oc- 
currence, an  autonomic  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  tribu- 
nal. That  is,  supposing  such  international  question  to  have 
arisen  for  the  first  time,  it  would  depend  upon  the  unsupported 
moral  sense — the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  (arW- 
trium  hcni  virij)  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  legislation :  every 
such  judgment  becoming,  of  course,  a  precedent  and  a  law  for 
succeeding  tribunals,  acting  under  the  same  national  authority; 
by  which,  in  course  of  time,  an  ascertained  customary  private 
international  law  arises,  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction. 

This  juridical  act  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  on  tlie  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  or  otherwise 
to  principles  of  the  local  law,  which  are  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  act  of  judicial  tribunals  only.  It  is,  however,  in 
a  certain  degree,  conceivable  as  being  the  act  of  a  legislator 
also.    (See  post,  §  102.) 

§  93.  But,  in  whatever  way  manifested,  this  juridical  action, 
when  it  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  various  nations,  forms 
one  of  those  criteria  by  which  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state 
may  determine  what  principles,  or  rules,  shall  be  taken  to  be 
rightful,  or  rules  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  applicable 
as  the  presumptive  will  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they 
act ;  and  also  to  determine  the  personal  extent  of  those  rules : 
that  is,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  or  of  precedents 
of  local  origin,  {ante^  §  33.)  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
making  this  discrimination  of  laws  which  shall  have  a  per- 
sonal extent  and  international  recognition  in  some  other  juris- 
diction than  that  in  which  they  were  first  enforced,  the  practice 
of  other  nations  in  similar  cases  has  a  more  original  and  in- 
trinsic force,  as  an  international  precedent,  (or  a  precedent  of 
private  international  law,)  for  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state, 
than  foreign  law  and  jurisprudence  has,  as  an  exposition  of 
right  in  cases  falling  under  the  department  of  municipal  (inte^ 
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nal)  law.  Because  it  is  only  bj  supposing  the  existence  of  in- 
dependent jurisdictions,  and  a  judgment  of  the  tribunals  of  one, 
in  allowing  or  disallowing  the  effects  of  anothei^'s  laws,  that 
there  can  be  any  exemplification  of  a  judgment,  by  the  recog^ 
nized  interpreters  of  the  will  of  states,  deciding  what  effects 
produced  by  the  laws  of  one  state  are  incompatible  with  the 
power  and  law  of  right — ^potestas  et  jus — of  another,  and  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  particular  states  are  to  be  taken  to  hare 
uniyersal  personal  extent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  states, 
or  constant  application  to  all  persons  in  certain  circumstances 
of  natural  condition. 

§  94.  But  in  the  continuous  repetition  of  similar  judgments 
by  the  tribunals  and  legislators  of  different  nations  through  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  the  mutual  reference  made  by  tliem 
to  such  judgments;  together  with  the  customarily  received 
comments  of  private  writers  of  various  nations  upon  the  same, 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  judgments  contain  an  exposition 
of  natural  reason,  some  principles,  from  being  constantly  recog- 
nized by  many  different  nations,  will  acquire,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  nation,  the  known  character  of  universal  prin- 
dples^  or  principles  of  a  universal  jwrisprudence.  For  though, 
tdcing  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  jurisprudence  is  the 
science  of  the  law  of  some  one  country  or  nation,  (§  18, )  yet,  by 
distinguishing  (national)  law  into  municipal  (internal)  and  in- 
ternational, and  by  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  relations 
of  persons  formerly  subject  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  a  portion  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  each  country  will  be  identified  with  the 
science  of  a  u/nvversal  laWj  or  law  of  nations.  This,  though 
dependent  on  the  supreme  national  power  for  its  continuance, 
or  coercive  effect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  nation,  may 
yet,  by  its  tribunals,  be  considered  principles  presumed  to  have 
universal  territorial  extent  and  obligation,  and  to  have  legal 
force  distinct  from  those  rules  or  laws  which  the  state  may  pro- 
mulgate as  originating  in  its  own  separate  juridical  or  legislative 
power :  which  last,  though  equally  jural, — or  equally  intended 
to  conform  to  natural  reason, — are  promulgated  as  law  for  one 
dominion  only,  or,  rather,  for  pereons  as  being  simply  the 
inhabitants  of   its  own  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the 
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existence  of  other  similar  jurisdictions ;  and  they  have,  conse- 
qnentlj,  a  peculiar  local  or  territorial  character ;  as  have  also 
tlie  relations  created  by  those  laws. 

The  legislative  (juridical)  authority  by  which  any  princi- 
ples, having  this  universal  character  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence, are  recognized  by  the  tribunal  as  being  accordant  with 
natural  reason,  and  allowed  to  determine  the  relations  of  alien 
persons,  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  state  within  whose  limits  such 
aliens  may  be  found,  and  that  recognition  is  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  political  possessor  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  But  tliis 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  assertion,  that  in  the  progress  of 
jurisprudence  among  different  nations,  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
each  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  'general  promulgation  of 
all  nations,  the  effects  of  which  its  judicial  tribunals  will  recog- 
nize without  reference  to  their  own  national  sovereign  as  the 
source  or  origin  of  law,  though  such  effects  are  still  known  to 
depend  in  each  jurisdiction  upon  the  will  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  are  recognized  and  accepted  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  that  will.^  Or,  making  use  of  the  language  of  the  Institutes, 
it  may  be  said,  that  tlie  interpretation  of  law  as  a  rule  of  right, 
and  one  founded  in  natural  reason, — quod  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit — ^has  been,  as  matter  of  history,  so 
uniform  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  persons,  and  has  been 
so  frequently  and  so  harmoniously  applied  as  private  inter- 
national law,  that  it  may  be  known  as  that  law  which  inter 
omnes  populos  perseque  custoditur: — a  jiis  gentium^ — ^a  law 
among  nations,  or  universal  law;  the  effects  of  which  may  be 

'  Savignj :  Heat  Rom.  R.,  B.  i.,  c.  8,  §  22.  Tr. :  *'  In  the  commencement  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  foreign  states  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Roman  tribunals  to  recognize,  together  with  their  own  national  law,  a  law  applicable 
to  foreigners ;  and  not  merely  the  law  of  some  one  foreign  state,  but  that  which  was 
common  to  a  number  of  such  states.  By  the  extension  of  the  Roman  domini<m,  and 
tiie  greater  diversity  of  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  their  field  of  view  in  this  re- 
n>ect  became  proportionately  enlarged,  and  in  this  manner  they  gradually  conceived 
ue  more  abstract  idea  of  a  law  common  to  the  Romans  together  with  all  nations,  or 
all  mankind.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans,  in  founding  this  conception  on  observa- 
tion, could  not  but  have  seen  that  their  induction  was  imperfect,  because  they  did  not 
know  every  nation,  and  it  is  certain  tliat  they  never  were  careful  to  ascertain  whether 
their  jus  ffftUium  actually  obtained  in  the  laws  of  all  those  that  they  did  know.  Still 
it  was  natural,  af\er  recognizing  this  comparative  universality,  to  go  back  to  its  source, 
and  this  they  found  to  be,  universally,  in  naturalis  ratio ;  i.  e.,  the  consciousness,  im- 
planted in  the  common  nature  of  man,  of  a  moral  rule." 

See  aLio,  Ilist  of  Rom.  L.  in  the  Middle  Age,  by  the  same  author ;  Cathoart's  Tr., 
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particalarlj  enumerated,  as  is  done  in  the  InstitnteSy  Lib.  L, 
tit  ii.,  §  2.  £x  hoc  jure  gentium  omnes  psane  contractus  intro* 
ducti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  venditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  de- 
positum,  mutuum  et  alii  innumerabiles.  And  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  nation  the  law  may  be  distinguished  as  being 
either  rules  peculiar  to  itself,  jus  civile  oxpraprium^  or  else  rules 
common  to  it  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  jus  genUv/m  ;  each  of 
which  divisions  of  the  law  (national  law, — jus  civile  in  that 
sense)  may  be  applied  as  international  or  as  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law:  that  is,  may  be  applied  either  to  alien  or  to  domiciled 
subjects.  The  term  "law  of  nations"  has,  in  modem  jurispru- 
dence, been  generally  taken  to  mean  public  international  law 
only  :  but  the  original  use  of  the  term,  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  shown,  (ch.  iv.,)  was  that  of  a 
private  law  xmiversally  recognized.* 

§  95.  And  though  these  principles  of  a  so  called  universal 
jurisprudence  have  that  character  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
relations  created  by  them  have  been  found  in  force  among  all 
nations,  and  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  already  known 
effects  of  the  local  (internal)  law  of  each  single  nation,"  yet  they 
may  retain  their  jural  character  and  be  judicially  recognized  and 
applied,  on  the  ground  of  their  historical  universality,  even 
when  none  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  forum  sustain 
such  relations  under  the  municipal  (internal)  law. 

Having  once  acquired  the  character  of  jural  rules,  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  each  state,  by  an  a  posteriori  or  inductive  method, 
— ^i.  e.  from  the  fact  of  their  general  recognition, — they  will 
thereafter  obtain  and  operate  as  a  priori  principles, — or  princi- 
ples from  which  consequences  are  to  be  drawn  dedtcctvvelyy  and 
will  be  judicially  recognized,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation, 
because  having  this  character.* 

§  96.  Therefore  when  persons  who  sustain  legal  relations 
under  the  legislative  or  juridical  authority  of  some  state  of  dom- 

ch.  L,  §  1 ;  and  in  FgbUx  :  Dr.  Int  Pr.,  g  122,  a  recognition  of  this  feature  of  the 
Roman  law  ;  contrasting  it  with  a  remarkable  cOflference  in  this  respect,  in  the  modem 
French  international  jnrispmdence. 
'  Compare  ante^  g  84,  and  notes. 

*  Qnod  civile  non  idem  continno  gentium ;  qnod  antem  gentium  idem  civile  esse  de* 
Mt     Cicero  de  Off  m.  17.     Gains,  ap.  Dig.  lib.  L  Tit  I  g  9. 

*  Peckins,  de  Regulis  Juris,  1. 
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icil,  appear  as  aliens  within  any  other  national  jurisdiction, 
those  relations,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  they  coor 
sist,  will  be  recognized,  allowed,  sustained  or  maintained,  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  within  that  jurisdiction,  when  such  anterior 
relations  were  founded  on  principles  which  have  this  universal 
character  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence ;  without  instituting  ds 
novo  a  comparison  of  those  relations  with  the  effects  of  the  local 
(internal)  law :  and  they  will  be  internationally  supported  as 
consistent  with  ihepower^  law  and  right — ^potestate  et  jure — of 
the  state  having  jurisdiction ;  until  positively  disallowed  by  the 
will  of  the  supreme  national  power,  to  be  ascertained  by  some 
known  judicial  method.*  In  fact  when  the  anterior  relations  of 
aliens  are  thus  continued  by  the  recognition  of  the  historical 
universality  of  the  legal  rule  from  which  they  arise,  that  recog- 
nition is  an  application  of  inteimatianol  private  law  only  from 
the  character  or  position  of  the  persons  to  whom  those  relations 
are  ascribed.  But  there  is  in  this  case  no  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  foncm^  or  jurisdictions,  nor  any  occasion  to  sup- 
pose tlie  operation  of  international  comity, — the  comity  of  the 
nation.  For  in  this  case,  by  the  recognition  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  these  principles,  the  relations  so  sustained  may  be 
said  to  derive  their  support  directly  from  the  municipal  (na- 
tional) law  of  the  forum — the  same  law,  in  its  legislative  source 
and  authority,  as  that  which  determines  the  relations  of  dom- 
iciled inhabitants  ;  for  being  principles  of  a  universal  jurispru- 
dence they  must  be  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  that  law.*     But 

'  Thus  in  Scnmshire  tw.  Scrimshire,  2  Haj;^.  Cons.  Rep  p.  421,  it  is  said,  *'  As  thero 
is  no  positive  law  of  this  country  which  prohibits  the  court  from  taking  notice  of  the 

Greenl.  Evid.  I.  §  5.  **  In  like  manner  the  law  of  nations  and  the  general  cnstoms 
and  usages  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  general  law  and  customs  of  our  own  country, 
are  recognized  witliout  proof  by  tlie  courts  of  all  civilized  nations."  (Citing  2  Ld. 
Raymond.  1642,  Heineccius  ad  Pand.  L  22,  tit.  3,  sec  1  lit  1  Bl.  Corom.  75,  76,  S5.) 
— Here  the  same  universal  jurisprudence  seems  intended,  though  the  term  *'lawQf 
nations"  is  probably  conceived  of  as  being  public  rather  than  private  law. 

■  Scrimsliire  vs.  Scrimshire,  2  llagg.  Consistory  R.  p.  417.  "The  Jta  gnttium  is 
the  law  of  ever}'  country ;  every  country  tjikes  notice  of  it,  and  this  court,  observing 
that  law  in  determining  upon  this  case,  cannot  be  said  to  determine  English  rights  by 
the  law  of  France,  but  by  the  law  of  England,  of  w  Inch  the  ju»  gmtium  is  a  part." — 
Here  the  term  jii»  pen'ium — law  oi  nation k^  is  used  in  its  original  signification — that  of 
private  law, — a  law  detcnnining  the  relations  of  private  persons  which  is  known  by  its 
universal  reception.  There  arc  many  other  cases  in  which  the  law  of  nations  is  said  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  England,  when,  by  that  term,  public  international  law — the 
rule   acting  on   nations   as  political   persons   is  intcnd>:d :    Bl.    Comm.    I.   p.   273, 
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since  it  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  some  persons  as  aliens,  or  as 
having  before  sustained  relations  which  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  exist  under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  alien,  that  such  discrimination  can  be  made,  it  is 
only,  or  primarily  at  least  only,  in  international  law  that  this 
universal  law  or  jurisprudence  can  be  recognized.' 

When  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  have  been 
thus  recognized  and  applied,  in  the  international  law  of  any 
particular  jurisdiction,  to  determine  the  condition  of  alien  per^ 
sons,  they  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  if  the  alien  persons,  or  those  for- 
merly subject  to  the  national  law  of  another  domicil,  acquire  a 
new  domicil  in  that  jurisdiction.  Being  received  as  an  authori- 
tative exposition  of  natural  reason,  with  the  extent  of  a  personal 
law,  (§  27,)  they  must  be  held  to  be  equally  authoritative  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  same  persons  in  the /arum  to  which 
they  are  transferred  whether  they  retain  or  lose  their  former 
domicil. 

§  97.  But  however  general  that  recognition  of  any  rule  of 
action  may  have  been  among  the  various  states  or  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  a  xmiversal  law  in  the  sense  of  being  a  judicial 
rule  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  state  independently  of  its 
own  will  or  consent.  The  word  universal  is  a  term  here  applied 
to  a  rule  or  principle  in  respect  of  its  historical  prevalence,  and 
not  in  respect  to  an  intrinsic  universal  authority;  its  actual 
force,  before  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  lying  only  in  the  judi- 

rV.  p.  67.  Triquet  r.  Bath,  8,  Burr.  1480.  Respab.  v.  Longcbamps,  1,  Dall.  111.  The 
admirsltj  Reports,  pastim  ;  but  thi«  latter  use  is  not  proper ;  except  in  the  considera- 
tion that  pablic  international  law  always  inTohres,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  relations 
of  private  persons. 

^  Thus  the  law  of  maritime  commerce  prerailing  in  some  one  country  consists  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  kno  ofnationSy  or  universal  Jurisprudence ;  because  it  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  formed  by  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  in  poidt  of  fact,  those  relations  of  private  persons  which  are 
known  in  maritime  commerce,  generally  involve  actions  which  must  take  place  in 
tome  other  jurisdiction  than  that  m  which  the  ooirelative  rights  and  obligations  ariong 
out  of  those  relations  have  been  enforced  or  are  to  be  enforced. 

Kaimes,  Princip.  of  Eq.  B.  IIL  c.  8.  '*  Thus  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  foreign 
matters  were  formerly  heard  and  decided  on  by  the  King  in  council ;  in  later  times  a 
q)ecial  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Sessions^  which  de- 
cides all  such  causes  on  general  principles  <>f  Equity.'* 

Gaina  :  Com.  I.  §  92,  calls  the  jus  gentium : — *'  Leges  moresque  peregrinomm ; "  see 
also  Reddle :  Hist  View  of  the  Law  of  marit.  Com.  p.  82,  118.  Waechter,  Arch.  f.  d. 
JiviL  Prax.  Bd.  24,  p.  245-6.    Smith's  Diet  Antiq.  voc—Pr^tor. 
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cial  presumption  that  such  principle  is  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  and  that  the  state,  therefore,  intends  to  enforce  it  as  law/ 

K  the  state,  or  those  who  hold  the  supreme  power  thereof, 
hare  promulgated  any  principles  with  a  universal  personal  ex- 
tent, i.  e.  an  application  to  all  natural  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  histori- 
cally known  as  universal,  or  which  produce  opposite  effects, 
the  tribunal  is  bound  to  apply  those  principles  of  its  own  local 
law,  as  a  test  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural 
reason,  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence— the  law  of  nations — thus  historically  known." 

§  98.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that,  in  this  inquiry  into 
the  principles  regulating  the  admission  or  the  exclusion  of  the 
effect  of  foreign  laws,  the  term  universal  is  applied  to  legal 
principles  in  reference  to  two  entirely  distinct  incidents  of  their 
existence.  In  the  one  case  the  qualitative  term  unwenal  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  anterior  reception  of  a  legal  princi- 
ple among  all  nations^  or  at  least  all  nations  that  are  considered, 
by  the  state  under  which  the  tribunal  acts,  as  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  be  authoritative  exponents  of  natural  reason  (§  36). 
In  the  other  case  the  same  term  is  employed  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  individuals  within  the 
power  or  jurisdiction  of  some  one  state,  nation,  or  possessor  of 

'  The  historical  law  of  natums,  the  universal  jariapmdence  thus  manifested  in  iih 
ternational  law,  is  therefore  the  natoral  law,  so  far  as  it  can  he  recognized  in  jorispra- 
dence,  (ante  §  84-86).  The  following  passage  from  Long's  Discourses,  p.  62,  is  a 
modification  from  that  hefore  given  from  Savignj  ;  hut  it  is  here  inserted  aa  showing 
the  modem  apprehension  of  the  jus  gentium  : 

**  The  ohservation  of  those  rules  of  law  in  their  own  system  which  were  of  a  gen- 
eral character  and  not  peculiarly  Roman,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  like  roles 
of  law  which  ohtained  in  other  states,  may  have  led  the  Romans  to  a  coosideratioo 
of  those  universal  principles  which  prevail  in  the  laws  of  all  nationa  In  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  aliens  and  Romans,  they  must  also  have  been  led  to  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law  of  foreign  states,  and  to  the  reception  of  such  law,  when  it  was  rs- 
commended  by  reasons  of  utility,  and  when  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  poative  mles  of 
their  own  Jus  Civile.  As  the  Romans  were  a  practical,  and  not  a  theoretical,  pec^e,  it 
seems  that  it  was  in  this  way,  by  theit  intercourse  with  other  people,  that  they  were 
led  to  the  assumption  or  the  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  rules  of  law  more  genersl 
than  the  strict  Roman  rules.  This  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  notion  of  a  Jus  Gen- 
tium, or  Ju9  Naturale  or  natural  law,  which  two  terms  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  the 
Roman  writers.  The  term  Jus  Gentium  has  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  no- 
tion originated,  that  is,  from  the  intercourse  with  other  states;  the  Jus  Naturale  is  the 
term  more  applicable  to  the  induction,  when  made  more  complete  by  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institutions  of  other  people,  and  by  the  development  of  minre  nniveml 


notions." 


*  See  ante,  §  77,  and  §  8S. 
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sovereign  national  power,  from  whom  the  principle  derires  its 
coercive  force.  For  while  it  is  evident  that  no  state  has  of  itself 
anj  power  to  establish  a  new  principle  in  imiversal  jnrispra- 
dence — ^the  historical  law  qfnaiionay  (i.  e.,  the  law  whose  nni- 
fersality  is  a  historical  fact,)  which,  from  having  that  character, 
ifl  receivable  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  country  as  being  pre- 
sumptively accordant  with  natural  reason  every  where,  yet, 
within  its  own  territory  and  jurisdiction,  it  may  attribute  to  any 
principle  the  character  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  applied  uni/oersaUy^ 
—that  is,  applied  by  its  own  judicial  tribunals  to  aU  personSj 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  or  as  one  founded  on  the  nature  of  individual  men 
forming  the  constituents  of  society ;  whether  it  be  consonant  or 
not  with  the  code  of  imiversal  law,  or  the  law  ofnaUonSj  histor- 
ically known. 

§  99.  Although,  therefore,  in  the^  course  of  the  international 
recognition  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  jurisprudence  among  civilized  nations,  some  rela- 
tions, rights  and  obligations  of  alien  persons,  or  more  generally, 
-^f  persons  before  subject  to  other  jurisdictions, — are,  from 
their  general  prevalence  among  nations,  as  proved  by  history, 
to  be  judicially  allowed  therein,  as  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  or  as  jural  relations, — ^yet  that  recognition  will  always 
be  limited  by  whatever  principles  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  may  have  a  tmwersal personal 
extent,  or  apply  to  all  persons  under  that  jurisdiction  in  certain 
circumstances  of  natural  condition ;  being  promulgated  by  the 
supreme  source  of  the  local  law  as  principles  which  ought  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons  in  such  circumstances. 

It  being  here  asserted  that  the  judicial  recognition  and  ad- 
mission of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  on  a  presumptive  accord- 
ance with  natural  reason,  {arUe  §  77,)  is  always  limited  by  the 
operation  of  local  laws  having  universal  personal  extent,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  this  reference  to  a  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  historical  law  ofnajtiona^  in  the  application  of  private  inter- 
national law,  is  of  no  actual  force ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  relations  existent  under  foreign  laws  are  always  to  be  judi- 
cially maintained,  on  the  principle  of  comity,  (so  called,)  unless 
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the  local  law  having  universal  personal  extent  produces  rights 
and  obligations  inconsistent  with  those  relations.  But  the  va- 
lidity of  this  reference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  personal  ex- 
tent of  laws, — the  question  whether  they  are  universal  or 
limited,  is  ordinarily  determined,  (as  is  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  positive  law,)  by  judicial  action ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  in  the 
mode  in  which  any  rule  of  law  is  judicially  determined :  that 
is,  from  external  indices  of  natural  reason  already  accepted  by 
the  state ;  of  which  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  law  qftuUionSy 
must  always  be  one.  And  here  is  shown  the  genital  connection 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  tlie  law  of  naUons^  with  that 
part  of  the  laws  of  each  country  which  is  universally  applied, — 
has  universal  personal  extent,  so  far  as  the  legislative  or  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  country  extends.  For  the  actual  universal 
jurisprudence — ^the  historical  law  of  nations — ^grows  out  of,  or 
is  discernible  by  the  discrimination,  (under  private  international 
law,)  of  a  part  of  the  law  of  each  nation  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  and  constituting  a  standard,  in  its  own  courts  of 
law,  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural  reason.* 

§  100.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  recognize  a  principle  as  forming  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions^ or  as  being  a  principle  of  -wnit'^r^cr^  jurisprudence,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  intimate  a  possibility  of  its  being  contravened 
by  the  local  law ;  for  if  it  is  not  recognized  in  the  local  law  it  is 
not  universally  received  ;  or  is  not  part  of  the  laws  of  all  nations. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  true.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sover- 
eign legislative  power  may  contravene  priiiciples  which  before 
were  universally  received,  or  which  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence have  before  had  the  character  of  a  law  of  nations.  But 
still  tliese  principles  will  be  judicially  known  to  have  had 
that  character,  up  to  tlie  period  of  such  legislative  act ;  and  the 
tribunal  would  still  recognize  tlicni  as  being,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  the  best  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

*  It  will  be  shoMHi^  however,  in  subseqaent  chapters,  that  there  are  cases,  incident 
to  the  se:^lement  of  new  countries,  or  the  establishment  of  laws  in  countries  which 
have  not  before  hud  a  local,  territorial,  or  national  hiw,  wherein  universal  jurisprudence 
— the  ^fr  o/fio/Zofw,  becomes  practically  operative  in  a  more  direct  manner;  that  is, 
where  it  is  not  merely  a  jiidiciul  means  of  ascertaining  what  principles  of  the  local  law 
attve  uuiversiil  personal  extent. 
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And  here  appears  the  connexion  or  identity  of  the  law  of  nations 
— ^universal  jurisprudence — ^with  the  only  na^tiral  law,  having 
the  character  of  a  rule  of  action,  which  can  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  one  country  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
itive  law.*  Ordinarily,  the  law  ofnceUona  of  the  period  is  always 
incorporated  in  the  customary  municipal  (national)  law  of  the 
fbmm,*  operating  either  as  internal  or  as  international  law ;  and 
such  is  the  intimate  connection  of  the  two  attributions  of  uni- 
versality under  ajtuiicial  discrimination  of  the  law  {a/nU  §  29- 
36,)  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate,  them.  The  in- 
stances will  be  few,  if  any  there  can  be,  where  an  opposition 
will  occur  of  the  law  qfnationsy  judicially  cognizable  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  and  a  local  law  having  universal  personal  extent 
by  judreial  recognition  only.  Though  it  is  plain  that  the  su- 
preme legislative  power  of  the  state  may  always  disallow  the 
rules  of  this  universal  jurisprudence  by  promulgating  a  contrary 
rule,  having  either  a  limited  or  a  universal  personal  extent 
within  its  own  jurisdiction." 

§  101.  General  or  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  science  of 
universal  law,  or  the  law  qfnations^  so  far  as  it  exists  distinct 
from  the  common  or  xmwritten  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  is 
known  by  the  long  continued  international  comparison  of  the 
laws  of  various  states ;  the  ascertained  harmony  of  their  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  their  tribunals ;  collected, 
digested  and  expounded  by  private  jurists,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  forming  a  distinct  repository  of  legal  principles,  and,  in 
some  sense,  a  code  of  law  having  xmiversal  jurisdiction.* 

'  Hence  the/ttt  gentium  of  the  Roman  jnristf  was  often  described  by  them  as  being 
identical  with  the  nnalterable  roles  of  natural  jnsdee.  Inst  lib.*  i.  Ht  2.  §  11,  ^ 
hence  with  the  Roman  rhetorical  writers  it  is  often  identified  with  natura^ju»  natumle. 
See  Savigny :  Heat  R.  R ,  B.  i.  c.  8,  f  22,  and  compare  mUe  f  19,  84 ;  and  Austin. 
ProT.  of  Jari8p.jp.  190. 

*  Savigny :  Hent  R.  R.,  B.  i.  c  8»  §  22. 

*  Wheaton,  International  law,  §  10,  thus  cites  finom  Hefftei^s  Eniop&ischer  Volker- 
reeht,  §  2. 

'*  According  to  Helfter,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  distingnished  public  jurists  of  Ger- 
many,^— '  the  law  of  nations,  jux  gentium^  in  its  most  ancient  fmd  extennre  acceptation,  as 
established  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  is  a  law  (Recht)  founded  upon  the  general  usage 
and  tadt  consent  of  nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  states,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  their  respective  rights  and 
Unties,  having  every  where  the  same  character  and  the  same  efibct,  and  the  origin  and 
peculiar  form  of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positive  institution  of  any  partieolar 
state  *     According  to  this  writer  ibejui  gentium  oonaists  of  two  distinct  brancliM, 
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The  distinction  of  the  laws  of  any  one  state  into  rules  which 
its  tribunals  are  to  extend  to  its  domiciled  subjects  onlj,  (or 
rather  to  persons  who  have  never  actually  sustained  relations 
under  other  laws,)  and  rules  which,  as  having  that  universal 
personal  extent  which  has  been  above  described,  thej  are  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  sus- 
tained relations  under  other  laws,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  such  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  science  of  a  law  of  nations  historically  known  by  the  ap- 
plication of  international  law.  For  the  juridical  and  legisla- 
tive action  of  nations  or  political  states,  is,  as  before  shown, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  indices  of  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore a  test  to  determine  what  principles,  in  the  local  or  internal 
law,  may  be  judicially  taken  to  be  the  effects  of  rules  which  are 
not  only  jural  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction,  but  rules  so  far  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  in  civil  society,  that  they  may  be  always 
judicially  presumed  consonant  with  the  natural  conditions  of 
human  existence,  and  therefore  of  universal  personal  extent 
or  application ; '  and  at  the  same  time  the  separate  judgment  of 


*'  1.  Hnman  rights  in  general,  and  thoee  private  relations  which  soTer^gn 
cognize  in  respect  to  individuals,  not  subject  to  their  authorit7. 

"  2.  The  direct  relations  exiting  between  those  states  themselviML 

'* '  In  the  modem  world,  this  later  branch  has  exclusively  received  the  deoomiDadon 
of  law  of  nations,  VtMkerrecht,  Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Gentium.  It  maj  more  properly 
be  called  external  public  l^w,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal  public  law  of  a  particu- 
lar state.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient  jus  gentinm  has  become  confounded  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  each  particular  nation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  its  original 
and  essential  character.  This  part  of  the  science  concerns,  exclusively,  certain  nghts 
of  men  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  wh^ch  are  considered  as  being  under  the 
protection  of  nations.  It  has  usually  been  treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  pri- 
vate international  law.' 

**  Hefift^r  does  not  admit  the  term  international  laWf(droit  international,)  lately  intro- 
duced and  generally  adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers ;  according  to  mm,  tliia  term 
does  not  sufficiently  express  the  idea  of  pu  gentiitm  of  the  Roman  juriiConeultiL  He 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all  mankind,  and  which  no  people  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by  all  states.  He 
places  the  foundation  of  the  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever  there  is  a 
society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  its  members;  and  he  tiienoe  deduces  the 
consequence  that  there  must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogous 
law.**      But  compare  ante  §  37  and  the  note. 

^  Savigny,  Vocation  for  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Juiisprodence,  Haywazd*s  tnuisL 
p.  1 10. 

**  On  this  point  the  weU  known  prize  question  of  1788  merits  consideration ;  which 
*  cqnired  a  manual  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  was  to  contain  a  law  of  nature  ab- 
stracted from  the  code.  [Code  of  PrutntOj']  the  Kcond,  an  abstract  of  the  positive  law 
Itself.  Tills  notion  of  the  law  of  nature  was  veiy  superciliously  received,  and  therobj 
injuBtice  was  done  to  it ;  certainly,  under  thiii  name,  that  ought  to  have  been  set  forth 
which  the  legislator  himself  regards  as  universal,  and  not  of  mere  podtive  enactmeut|in 
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each  nation  upon  this  point  cannot,  as  has  been  shown,  be  man« 
ifested,  except  in  the  application  of  international  law.  In  the 
present  advanced  state  of  jurisprudence,  among  civilized  nations, 
when  the  various  effects  of  international  intercourse  upon  the 
relations  of  private  persons  have  been  so  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  and  legislative  consideration,  the  customary 
laws  of  commerce  and  war  furnish  rules  which  will  be  judicially 
known  as  authoritative,  in  ordinary  cases,  until  new  legislation 
intervenes.  And  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  tribunal  can  make 
an  original  discrimination  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law, 
as  being  either  universal  or  particular  in  its  extent  or  application 
to  private  persons,  when  deciding  on  the  international  allowance 
of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws. 

§  102.  But  if  it  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  decide, — ^whether 
any  rule  or  principle  of  its  own  mimicipal  (internal)  law  is  to 
be  taken,  independently  of  any  exterior  authority,  or  criterion, 
to  be  an  assertion  of  a  universal  principle — one  applying  to  all 
mankind,  or,  rather — one  to  be  applied  to  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  irrespectively  of  their  national  character  or  previous 
subjection  to  other  laws, — the  tribunal  can  have  no  other  guide 
tlian  the  rules  of  ordinary  reasoning  applied  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  municipal  (internal)  law  is  asserted  or  promulgated 
in  reference  to  persons  and  things  within  its  own  territorial 

hii  laws ; —  an  interesting  liistorical  problem ;  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Romao 

As  win  be  shown  hereafter,  the  Romans  took  the  jutt  gentiumy  i.  e.  law  known  bj 
its  acceptance  among  all  nations,  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the  law  of  nature,  re- 
garded as  a  mie  of  action,  or  a  law  in  the  primaiy  sense  of  the  word.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the  Christian  Church  assumed  the  possession  of  a 
criterion  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  a  Revelation  of  which  it  was  the  instrument  and  ex- 
ponent. (Amoldi  Conrini  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  2.)  It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the 
natural  reason  of  mankind,  however  concurrent;  and  in  a  large  part  of  Europe — per- 
haps the  whole  of  Europe,  anterior  to  the  reformation,  the  canon  law  took  the  plaoe 
of  the  Jks  gentium  of  the  Romans  ;  that  is,  became  the  written  code  of  universal  jurit- 
pmdenoe.  In  the  canon  law  digests,  ncUural  law  is  first  asserted  as  that  part  of  the 
national  law  of  each  country,  quod  inter  omnes  populos  peneque  custoditur :  it  being 
understood  that  the  exposition  of  this  universal  natural  taw  is  the  organized  Christian 
Church.  (T.  Bonus,  De  Jure  Statue,  Romss,  1600.)  From  this  time  it  would  appear 
that  jus  gentium  and  law  of  nations,  in  the  modem  writers,  were  put  for  a  law  of 
which  nations  are  the  subjects^  which  law,  as  will  hereinafter  be  shown,  wa8,  during  the 
Roman  Empire,  identified  with  their  71M  publicum  &ndjua  feciede.  Compare  Decretals 
Prima  Pars.  Distinct  I.  c.  ix.  Phillimore  on  International  Law,  p.  24,  note.  Heineccius, 
1787.     Jnr.  Nat  et  Gent  L.  L  c.  I  §  21.    Butler's  Horas  Juridicso  Essay,  Canon  Law. 
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limits.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  state  anj  legal  rules  eon- 
trolling  that  judgment  of  the  tribmial,  (arbitrinm  boni  viii,)  un- 
less equivalent  to  the  following : — 

1.  If  the  will  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  pri- 
vate persons  in  certain  supposed  circumstances,  is  expressed  by 
direct  legislative  acts — a  form  of  words, — ^it  may  be  expressed 
in  words  requiring  a  universal  application,  or  an  extent  to  all 
natural  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

2.  Wherever  the  local  internal  law,  derived  either  by  posi- 
tive legislation  or  by  custom — judicial  interpretation  of  natural 
reason,  attributes  rights  or  duties,  to  the  native  or  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  incidents  of  a  relation  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  rules  of  action  which  it  enforces  as 
positive  law ;  or,  to  vary  the  form  of  expression,  where  its  rules 
of  action  are  predicated  upon  the  recognition  of  such  a  relation 
as  being  part  of  an  existing  state  of  things,  in  which  such  pe^ 
sons  as  the  constituents  of  society  are  found,  and  as  being  the 
effect  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  (and  therefore 
of  ruUural  laWy  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is,  in  jurispru- 
dence, distinguishable  from  positive  law,  ante^  §§  19,  57,)  the 
source  of  that  local  law  must  be  judicially  presumed  to  attribute 
the  same  rights  and  duties -to  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  forum,  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
dition. 

§  103.  But  since  the  supreme  national  power  of  the  state 
may  always,  by  special  legislation,  determine  the  legal  relations 
of  any  particular  persons  witliin  its  domain,  and  legislation, 
where  it  exists,  is  superior  to  any  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
state  judicially  derived  from  any  other  source,  the  private  inter- 
national law  of  any  one  country  may,  in  part,  consist  of  rules 
applying  to  aliens  (or  persons  anteriorly  subject  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions) only,  thus  derived  from  positive  legislation,  modifying, 
wherever  they  extend,  the  judicial  application  either  of  prin- 
ciples derived  from  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  lau) 
of  nations — or  of  principles  of  the  local  law  having  before  had 
a  universal  personal  extent  witliin  that  jurisdiction.  So  that 
private  international  law,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  posi- 
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tiye  law,  maj  be  ascribed  either  to  a  natural  origin,  or  to  a 
positive  one  strictly  so  called ; — ^positive  legislation/ 

§  104.  The  international  law,  in  determining  under  judicial 
application  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons  not  sovereign,  or 
not  holding  sovereign  power,  is  thus  a  part  of  the  private  law 
prevailing  within  a  national  jurisdiction — a  rule  for  persons 
and  tribunals  under  that  jurisdiction,  coexistent  with  the  pri- 
vate municipal  or  internal  law  therein,  and  distinct  from  it  in 
its  object  and  purpose,  but  not  in  its  authority  or  political 
Bource.  It  being  observed  that  by  such  a  distinction  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law,  and  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  alien  to  the 
supposed  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  first  part  of  international 
law,  (according  to  the  division  before  given,  §  48,)  is  necessarily 
implied ;  which  part  has  the  character  of  law  in  the  secondary 
sense  only,  being  axiomatic  principles  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  states  and  nations,  among  which  the  three  fundamental 
maxims  before  given,  (§§  63,  67,  68,)  are  in  fact  comprised. 
Thus  the  international  private  law,  as  well  as  every  other  branch 
of  private  law,  has  also  the  nature  of  public  law,  since  it  deter- 
mines, to  a  certain  extent,  the  mutual  relations  of  states,  or  the 
holders  of  sovereign  power.  Though,  so  far  as  it  may  do  this, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  incident  to  those  relations,  are 
not  the  effect  of  law  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  private  persons,  growing  out  of  those  relations;  the 
international  law  being,  for  private  persons,  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  authority  of  the  author  and  source  of 
that  municipal  (national)  law,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  may 
be  subject ;  but,  for  states  or  sovereigns,  only  a  law  acknowl- 
edged by  themselves  to  have  moral  obligation, — a  rule  of  '^  posi- 
tive morality."'  It  being  only  by  way  of  analogy  that  any 
rules  of  action  can  be  called  a  law  for  sovereign  nationalities. 

§  105.  The  settlement,  on  general  principles,  of  the  inter- 
national prevalence  of  laws  having  different  national  origins, 
forms  that  topic  of  jurisprudence  which  has  been  denominated 
by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  "the  conflict  of  laws."*    Strictly 

>  Compare  anfe,  §§  29— 8S.  *  See  onle,  §  11,  and  note. 

*  The  phrase  ooduao  1mm  ^HertinB)  is  also  employed :  with  the  Germans — Gol- 
Bsioa  der  Gesetze.    This,  uke  the  term  eomityf  has  heen  called  hj  some  of  them  a 
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speaking,  there  are  no  conflicting  laws  known  to  any  national 
jurisdiction.  Every  role  which  has  the  force  of  law  within  any 
one  Buch  jurifidiction  deriyes  its  force  from  one  sovereign  will, 
and  conflicts  with  no  other  rule  having  the  same  force ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  process  by  which  it  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained or  derived,  either  by  following  judicial  criteria  of  natural 
reason,  or  the  expressed  will  of  the  political  source  of  law  for 
that  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  two  of  the 
three  fundamental  maxims  before  given,  or  only  another  mode 
of  stating  them. 

§  106.  If  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  maintains  within 
its  own  domain  any  rights  or  obligations  of  persons  which  have 
not  attached  to  those  persons  under  its  own  territorial  or  local 
law,  the  law  under  which  those  rights  and  obligations  were 
created  has  a  particular  personal  extent,  or  operates  as  a  per- 
sonal law.  The  private  international  law  is  a  personal  law  so  far 
as  it  applies  only  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  viz.  aliens,  or 
persons  who  sustain  relations  which  have  been  created  by  the 
law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (§53.)  Those  relations  having 
been  once  thus  recognized  in  international  law,  the  rights  and 
obligations  arising  from  them  will  be  continued,  in  the  same 
territorial  jurisdiction,  when  such  aliens  become  domiciled  in- 
habitants ;  unless  tiiere  is  some  provision  of  the  local  (internal) 
law  which  specifically  forbids  their  attribution  to  domiciled  sub- 
jects. And  the  law  which  had  at  first  a  personal  extent,  by  being 
internationally  recognized  in  the  case  of  aliens  only,  may  thus 
thereafter  become  a  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  having 
a  new  territorial  extent. 

§  107.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
international  recognition  and  continuance  is  made  is  not  that  the 
law  recognized  had  a  personal  character,  originally,  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  it  first  existed,  and  established  those  rights  and 
obligations  which  are  here  supposed  to  become  the  subject  of 

romantic — "  abentheurlich  *— ^xprettion :  (Manrenbrecher :  Dent  l*r.  R^  2.  Ahm., 
I  7S,  not  8.)  WKchter,  admitting  that  the  tenn  is  liable  to  misconstruction,  re^£i 
it  because  its  significance  is  now  well  understood.  Archiv.  f.  Civ.  Prax.  Bd..  2i,  p. 
287,  n.  '        *^ 

As  to  the  case  of  different  laws  originating  under  the  same  national  authority^  and 
oot conflicting  in  this  sense;  see  Bowyer.  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  146—7.  LindleT's 
Th^ba^l^  §  87.    Savigny:  HeuL  R.  R,  B.  HI.,  c.  i.,  §§  346,  347,  848. 
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international  recognition.  All  laws  determine  relations  of  per- 
sons, {antej  §§  21,  22,)  but,  according  to  the  view  here  given, 
the  personal  character  of  a  law  thus  intemationallj  supported 
is  a  consequence  of  its  international  recognition,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  it  It  is  said  bj  writers  on  the  conflict  of  laws 
quoted  by  Story,  in  Confl.  of  Laws,  p.  12,  that  ^^  personal  statutes 
are  held  to  be  of  general  ,obligation  and  force  every  where;" 
and  these  are  contrasted  with  real  statutes  which  are  said  to 
have  no  ^a^Orterritorial  force  or  obligation.  By  ^UsMes  in  that 
use  of  the  term  are  not  intended  legislative  enactments,  but  any 
rules  of  law  affecting  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons  and 
to  things : '  and  hj personal  statutes  are  generally  intended  those 
rules  which  have  determined  the  individual  rights  of  private 
persons  and  their  capacity  for  relative  rights;*  though  the  diflS^ 
cnXtj  which  has  been  experienced  in  stating  general  rules  to 
distinguish  what  statutes  are  real,  what  personal,  and  what 
mixed,  is  a  proof  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  distinction  to  deter- 
mine their  international  admission.*  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
equally  correct  to  say,  that  statutes  which  are  held  to  be  of 
general  obligation  and  force  every  where  are  personal  statutes. 
Their  personal  character  would  then  be  the  result  of  the  extent 
judicially  given  to  them :  and  the  question  is — when  will  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  be  bound  to  admit  them  to  have  this  personal  ex- 
tent? K  the  authority  for  the  tribunal,  in  doing  this,  is  found 
in  the  historical  fact  of  their  international  recognition,  then  their 
personal  extent  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  customary  law  of 
the  forum.* 

>  Fcslix :  Dr.  Internat  Pr.,  {  5.  ''BkMtm^  ooatame  partioiili^re.*  §  19,  « IfaU 
en  m^e  temps  le  tenne  ttaiui^  sartoat  dant  la  mati^  da  conflict  des  lou  est  employ^ 
dans  an  sens  pins 6tenda,  et  il  est  pris eomme m<mjme  da  mot  loi*  Merlin :  Reper- 
toire, liL  AulorUaiioH  Jfaritale.  Bowyer :  Unir.  Pab.  Law,  p  163.  2  Kent  Cooam., 
p.  456-7. 

The  tenn  appears  origlnallj  to  have  been  osed  to  designate  a  law  whose  territorial 
extent  was  limited  to  some  several  province  or  district  of  a  national  state  or  kingdom, 
and  in  that  contrasted  witii  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Savigny :  Heut^  R.  R,  B. 
in,  c.  i.,  §  847.  Thns  in  England  the  particnlar  cnstomaiy  laws  of  borough  English, 
and  gavdkmd  (v.  1  Bla.  Comm.,  74,  76)  oonespond  to  Matuts  of  the  French  Provhices. 

*  Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  f  51,  and  generally  ch.  iv.  of  that  work. 

'  Reddle's  Inq.  in  Internat  L,  pp.  425 — 7.  Hertins :  De  CoUisione  Legnm,  |  4^ 
speaking  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  statntes : — '*  verom  in  iii  definiendis  mimm  eft 
qnam  sadant  doctorea.** 

*  Schseffner,  g  81.  Reddie's  Inq.  in  Internat  L.  pp.  477-S.  Varioofl  Enropean 
writers  for  and  against  tliis  f^ew  are  dted  by  Wsschter  in  Ardihr.  &0.,  Bd.  84,  pp. 
265—261. 
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It  would  indeed  seem,  from  the  writings  of  the  civilianB, 
that  there  was  a  period  in  the  jurispradence  of  Continental 
Europe  when  this  personal  character  of  a  law  was  regarded  as 
the  juridical  basis  of  the  international  recognition.  And  it  is 
plain  that  after  laws  of  a  certain  class  or  character, — ^laws  affect- 
ing a  specific  class  of  relations, — ^have,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
been  allowed  international  recognition  on 'other  grounds,  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  admitted  to  have  a  personal  extent 
within  foreign  jurisdictions  becomes  an  evidence,  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  any  one  forwm^  of  their  jural  character ;  and,  by  that 
international  recognition,  they  may  have  acquired  that  historical 
universality,  which  gives  them,  before  the  individual  judicial 
tribunal,  a  legal  existence  distinct  from  the  mimicipal  (internal) 
law — ^the  law  having  territorial  extent  in  and  for  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction.  As  a  class  of  laws  which  have  received  inter- 
national recognition,  in  determining  the  relations  of  persons 
passing  from  one  territorial  jurisdiction  to  another,  they  niay  be 
usiXeA  personal  lawsy  and  so  distinguished  from  laws  which  have 
had  extent  only  within  certain  territorial  limits.' 

Most  of  the  cases,  also,  which  are  cited  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  to  show  the  international  recognition  of  certain  laws 
denominated  personal  laws,  have  arisen  between  jurisdictions 
which,  though  having  distinct  local  laws,  were  under  one  sover- 
eignty or  supreme  political  power :  wherein,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  each  province  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  jural  by  the 
tribunals  of  other  provinces  under  the  same  sovereign :  as  in 
the  different  provinces  of  France,  when  different  local  laws  pre- 
vailed therein,  but  all  deriving  their  legal  force  from  a  single 
juridical  and  legislative  authority.* 

§  108.  The  various  legal  relations  which  a  person  may  sus- 
tain, in  respect  to  persons  and  things,  together  constitute  his 
legal  condition.  Some  of  the  rights  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions must,  in  their  nature,  be  local,  and  can  be  exercised  only 

*  Some  atetet,  thongh  correlativelj  independent,  maj  still  be  so  conneefeed  hy  t 
euttomaiy  ibtematioiial  law,  that  laws  affecting  the  condition  of  their  retpectiTe  in- 
hfthitants  have  a  reciprocal  recognition  in  their  several  tribunals  which  ia  not  given  bj 
tiuMe  tribunals  to  laws  particularly  derived  from  other  states.  As,  for  example,  tiis 
▼arioQS  dominions  constituting  modem  Germany.  Comp.  Savigny :  Heat  R.  B^  B. 
ULf  o.  L,  §  84S.    WsBchter :  Arohiv.  f.  d.  CiviL  Pr.,  Bd.  24,  p.  252. 

*  Poifehtor:  Contomet  d'Orieans,  oh.  l    Fcelix  :  Droit  Intemat.  Pr.,  p.  24. 
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in  the  jurisdiction  wherein  thej  were  first  created,  (on^  §  75«) 
But  the  individoal  and  also  the  relative  rights  of  a  legal  person, 
if  considered  withoat  reference  to  anj  specific  things^  maj 
Qrrespectiyely  ^f  their  political  guarantees,)  continue  the  same 
in  different  national  jurisdictions,  and  be  considered  continu* 
ing  ineidento  of  his  peiBonal  condition.  In  a  yagne  nee  of  the 
words,  snch  rights  are  often  denominated  personal  rig/Us.  When 
the  personal  condition  of  a  private  person  is  spoken  of,  or  a  law 
is  termed  a  law  of  condition^  the  term  has  reference  more  es* 
pecially  to  the  possession  of  such  rights.  In  the  Boman  law, 
the  rights  which  might  be  attributed  to  private  persons  were 
classified  as  rights  belonging  to  different  conditions,  known 
under  the  name  of  caput  or  Btat/us;  some  rights  being  recognized 
independentlj  of  local  laws,  as  being  founded  on  a  universal 
jurisprudence  or  jiu  gentiwm^  and  others  being  limited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  localities,  being  ascribed  to  the  jus  pro- 
priumj  or  ei/vUe^  Romanum,^ 

§  109.  If,  then,  by  the  private  international  law  which  ob- 
tiuns  in  some  one  national  jurisdiction,  (either  from  positive 
legislation,  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,)  some 
relations  of  alien  persons  may  be  recognized  and  enforced  there- 
in which  have  existed  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
it  will  be  remembered,  according  to  what  was  said  of  the  dis* 
tinction  between  persons  and  things  in  the  first  chapter,  that  a 
legal  relation  can  have  that  character  only  by  a  recognition  of 
legal  pereons,  and  their  capacity  for  legal  rights.  A  contract, 
if  internationally  recognized  as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  law,  is 
necessarily  known  to  the  judicial  tribunal  through  a  recognition 
of  a  capacity  to  contract  in  some  natural  person.  The  law  of 
the  capacity  of  natural  persons  for  legal  relations,  as  the  law  of 
personal  condition  or  static j  must,  therefore,  enter  into  the  inter- 
national recognition  of  municipal  laws  supporting  contracts. 
This  capacity  of  persons  is  also  an  object  of  legal  recognition  in 
other  relations  of  persons  which  do  not  have  the  character  of 
contracts:  some  of  which  relations  are  recognized  in  different 
national  jurisdictions  as  having  a  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence— ^the  historical  law  of  nations:  such  as  the  relations 

>  See  ante,  §§  15,  19,  and  §§  96,  97. 
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of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife^  gaardian  and  ward. 
These  relations  have  a  legal  existence  in  all  national  jnrisdio* 
tions  by  force  of  customary  law,  having  the  character  of  princi- 
ples of  universal  jurisprudence:  although  different  sjstemsof 
municipal  (internal)  law  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of  the 
inception  of  those  relations,  and  even  differ  in  their  judgment 
of  the  combined  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  them. 

The  law  of  legal  capacity  and  personality  lies,  therefore,  at 
the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  as  well  as  at  that 
of  the  priviate  municipal  law,  received  or  existing  in  any  one 
nation  or  state ;  and  the  relations  of  persons  which,  together 
with  distinctions  of  capacity,  constitute  freedom  or  liberty,  and 
slavery  or  bondage,  may  be  a  topic  of  international  private  law, 
applied  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  private  law  prevailing  therein/ 

§  110.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to 
apply  the  general  principles,  herein  before  stated,  in  questions 
of  the  international  recognition  of  those  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  which,  in  relations  between  private  persons,  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposite,  the  first  principle 
which  will  apply  is,  that — 

When  persons  appear  within  any  particular  national  juris- 
diction who  have,  by  the  law  of  a  previous  domicil,  held  such 
rights  or  sustained  such  obligations,  the  conditions  of  such  per- 
sons, in  respect  to  those  rights  and  obligations,  will  be  recog- 
nized, allowed,  sustained,  or  continued  by  the  judicial  tribimals 
of  the  new  forum  in  which  they  so  appear,  (unless  legislation 
intervene,)  when  the  relations  constituting  that  condition  are- 
founded  on  principles  which  have,  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence the  character  of  universality,  or  of  being  part  of  a  lav) 
qf  nations:  because,  as  has  been  shown,  this  historical  law  of 
nations — these  principles  of  a  universal  jurisprudence — may  be 
judicially  received  to  indicate  what  relations  are  consistent  with 
that  measure  of  justice  which  the  state  intends  to  apply :  though 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  disallowed,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  state,  by  its  own  autonomic  legislative  and  juridical 

'  Ante,  §§  25—27,  and  §§  63,  54. 
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aotion,  and  bo,  in  that  jurisdiction,  to  lo0e  their  antecedent  an- 
fiiority,  as  guides  for  ihe  judicial  action  of  a  tribunal. 

This  law  qf  naUans  may  include  principles  determining  the 
possession  of  either  individual  rights  or  of  relative  rights,  and 
may  thus  operate  as  a  law  of  etcttus  or  pergonal  condition  f 
which,  by  its  general  recognition  among  different  nations,  would 
then  have  a  personal  extent,  both  in  international  and  municipal 
(internal)  law.* 

§  111.  By  the  same  authority  from  which  every  principle 
of  this  law  of  nations  is  derived,  i.  e.,  the  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  different  states  in  international  relations,  some  princi- 
ples of  this  law  of  nations^  determining  the  condition  or  stattia 
of  private  persons,  might  be  exclusively  applied  to  a  distinct 
class,  or  definite  portion,  of  mankind :  and  they  would  then  have 
a  peculiarly  personal  extent  and  character,  whether  manifested 
in  international  or  municipal  law :  being,  in  such  case,  a  law 
not  only  of  personal  condition,  but  a  law  of,  or  for,  certain  per- 
sons only :  Uiough  being  also  properly  attributed  to  universal 
juriq)rudence — the  law  of  nations — ^from  their  actual  historical 
recognition  among  all  nations.' 

§  112.  A  condition,  or  stattiSy  which  should  consist  simply 
in  tlie  possession,  or  non-possession  of  individual  or  absolute 
rights,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  continue  the  same  after  a 
change  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  Those  elements  of 
condition  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  o{  family— of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  guardian  and  ward — 
may  also  be  the  same,  in  their  essential  features,  after  such  a 
change. 

The  name  of  hondagey  or  sermtade^  ^^7)  ^  has  been  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  be  attributed  to  various  conditions  of  obli- 
gation in  private  persons,  even  when  the  rights  correlative  to 
such  obligation  are  rights  of  other  private  persons  only ; — ^not 
of  the  state,  or  some  possessor  of  political  power,  {ante^  §  47.) 
When  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person;  the  obliga- 
tions in  which  it  consists  may  exist  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  peculiar  to  some  one  place,  or  jurisdiction ;  or,  it  may  be 

'  In  coxmectioii  with  this  wctiol  see  partiooUrlj  ante,  §§  99,  100. 
*  See  ante,  §§  58,  58. 
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of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  gaardian  and  ward. 
These  relations  have  a  legal  existence  in  all  national  jnrisdio* 
tions  by  force  of  customary  law,  having  the  character  of  princi- 
ples of  oniyersal  jurisprudence:  although  different  syBtemsof 
municipal  (internal)  law  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of  the 
inception  of  those  relations,  and  even  differ  in  their  judgment 
of  the  combined  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  them. 

The  law  of  legal  capacity  and  personality  lies,  therefore,  at 
the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  as  well  as  at  that 
of  the  private  municipal  law,  received  or  existing  in  any  one 
nation  or  state ;  and  the  relations  of  persons  which,  together 
with  distinctions  of  capacity,  constitute  freedom  or  liberty,  and 
slavery  or  bondage,  may  be  a  topic  of  international  private  law, 
applied  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  private  law  prevailing  therein/ 

§  110.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to 
apply  the  general  principles,  herein  before  stated,  in  questions 
of  the  international  recognition  of  those  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  which,  in  relations  between  private  persons,  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposite,  the  first  principle 
which  will  apply  is,  that — 

When  persons  appear  within  any  particular  national  juris- 
diction who  have,  by  the  law  of  a  previous  domicil,  held  such 
rights  or  sustained  such  obligations,  the  conditions  of  such  per- 
sons, in  respect  to  those  rights  and  obligations,  will  be  recog- 
nized, allowed,  sustained,  or  continued  by  the  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  new  forum  in  which  they  so  appear,  (unless  legislation 
intervene,)  when  the  relations  constituting  that  condition  are* 
founded  on  principles  which  have,  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence the  character  of  universality,  or  of  being  part  of  a  law 
of  nations:  because,  as  has  been  shown,  this  historical  law  of 
nations — these  principles  of  a  universal  jurisprudence — ^may  be 
judicially  received  to  indicate  what  relations  are  consistent  with 
that  measure  of  justice  which  the  state  intends  to  apply :  though 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  disallowed,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  state,  by  its  own  autonomic  legislative  and  juridical 

»  Ante,  §§  25—27,  and  §§  63,  54. 
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action,  and  bo,  in  that  jurisdiction,  to  lose  their  antecedent  an- 
thority,  as  goides  for  tiie  judicial  action  of  a  tribunal. 

This  law  qf  naUans  may  include  principles  determining  the 
possession  of  either  individual  rights  or  of  relative  rights,  and 
may  thus  operate  as  a  law  of  status  or  personal  condition; 
which,  by  its  general  recognition  among  different  nations,  would 
then  have  a  personal  extent,  both  in  international  and  municipal 
(internal)  law/ 

§  111.  By  the  same  authority  from  which  every  principle 
of  tills  law  qfnati&na  is  derived,  i.  e.,  the  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  different  states  in  international  relations,  some  princi- 
ples of  this  law  of  nations^  determining  the  condition  or  staius 
of  private  persons,  might  be  exclusively  applied  to  a  distinct 
class,  or  definite  portion,  of  mankind :  and  they  would  then  have 
a  peculiarly  personal  extent  and  character,  whether  manifested 
in  international  or  municipal  law:  being,  in  such  case,  a  law 
not  only  of  personal  condition,  but  a  law  of,  or  for,  certain  per- 
sons only :  tiiough  being  also  properly  attributed  to  universal 
juriq)rudence — ^the  law  of  nations — ^from  their  actual  historical 
recognition  among  all  nations.' 

§  112.  A  condition,  or  status^  which  should  consist  simply 
in  the  possession,  or  non-possession  of  individual  or  absolute 
rights,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  continue  the  same  after  a 
change  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  Those  elements  of 
condition  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  oi  family — of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  guardian  and  ward — 
may  also  be  the  same,  in  their  essential  features,  after  such  a 
change. 

The  name  of  bondage^  or  servitude^  ™&7)  ^  ^^  ^^en  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  be  attributed  to  various  conditions  of  obli- 
gation in  private  persons,  even  when  the  rights  correlative  to 
such  obligation  are  rights  of  other  private  persons  only ; — ^not 
of  tiie  state,  or  some  possessor  of  political  power,  {ante^  §  47.) 
When  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person;  the  obliga- 
tions in  which  it  consists  may  exist  in  reference  to  persons  and 
tilings  peculiar  to  some  one  place,  or  jurisdiction ;  or,  it  may  be 

'  In  connectioD  with  this  wctiol  see  partiooUrlj  tfnfa,  §§  99,  100. 
*  See  anU,  §§  58,  58. 
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said,  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  maj  hare  an  essen- 
tially local  character ;  being  sach  as  could  not  be  upheld,  or 
continued,  except  in  and  for  some  jurisdiction  by  whose  local 
law  they  were  created.  The  relation  of  master  and  serranti 
when  consisting  in  the  inToluntary  absolute  servitude  of  <Hie 
person  in  respect  to  all  objects  of  action — correlative  to  the 
right  of  another  private  person,  is  one  which  might  continue 
the  same  in  any  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  servitude  is  lim- 
ited, and  in  reference  to  specific  local  personalities  things  or 
circumstances,  it  is  a  condition  which  cannot  exist  in  other 
states,  or  national  jurisdictions,  to  which  the  subject  of  that  con- 
dition may  be  transferred.  Such  a  condition  of  bondage  cannot, 
therefore,  become  one  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence 
or  a  law  of  tuUions.  Absolute  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  in 
respect  to  all  objects  of  action,  might,  however,  be  so  recognized 
under  principles  having  that  historical  character.  Still  more 
easily  may  chattel  slavery  be  so  recognized ;  it  being  a  condi- 
tion which  in  every  state  may  be  the  same ;  for  a  thing — the 
object  of  rights,  may  be  such  within  any  territorial  jurisdiction.' 

§  113.  Whatever  incidents  in  the  personal  condition  of  an 
alien  should  be  ascribed  to  universal  jiirieprudence,  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  would  be  sustained,  as 
under  the  international  private  law  of  the  forum,  while  he 
should  continue  therein  in  alienage,  and  would  become  recog- 
nized effects  of  tlie  municipal  (internal)  private  law  on  his  ac- 
quiring a  domicil ;  taking  effect  as  a  personal  law,  {ante,  §  54.) 
In  otlier  words,  the  rule  of  action,  to  which  those  incidents 
should  be  ascribed,  would  have  like  operation  in  the  newjforum 
upon  the  condition  of  the  person  coming  from  another  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  he  should,  or  should  not  acquire  a  domicil  in  the 
new  forum.  While  considered  an  alien,  the  operation  of  such 
rule  would  be  classified  under  international  law ;  and  upon  his 
acquiring  a  domicil,  the  same  rule  would  become  a  recognized 
part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  In  this  case,  there  would 
be  no  conflict  between  the  laws  of  different  jurisdictions,  and  no 
Illustration  of  the  so-called  rule  of  comity,  {ante,  §  96.) 

§  114.  If  any  incident  of  tlie  personal  condition  of  the  alien 

*  Compare  §§  44—47. 
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is  not  founded  on,  or  supported  by  ibis  univeiBal  jurisprudence, 
or  historical  law  of  nations^  its  support  in  the  forum  of  juris- 
diction is  then  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  comity,  or  that 
principle  (the  reason  and  nature  of  which  has  been  before  ex- 
plained, §§  76-78,)  which  gives  admission  to  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  so  far  as  natural  circumstances  of  condition  admit 
therein  of  the  continuous  existence  of  relations  which  first  arose 
under  the  law  of  the  former  domicil ;  and  the  foreign  law,  cre- 
ating those  rights  and  obligations,  may  receive  a  personal  extent 
under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  newforv/m — theforwnh 
of  jvrisdicUon.  But  the  operation  either  of  the  law  of  nations — 
universal  jurisprudence— or  of  the  judicial  rule  of  comity,  upon 
the  condition  of  alien  persons,  may  always  be  contravened  by 
the  autonomic  legislation  of  the  supreme  power.  And  the  legal 
effect  of  each  is  also  constantly  subject  to  the  limitation  of  a 
judicial  application  of  rules,  identified  with  the  local  law,  (the 
internal  law,)  having  universal  personal  extent.  For  if  the 
local  law  attributes  any  rights,  or  obligations,  universally 
within  its  jurisdiction, — i.  e.,  to  all  natural  persons,  or  to  all 
natural  persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition, 
the  possession  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  relations  for- 
merly sustained  by  such  persons  under  the  law  of  their  previous 
domicil,  then  the  rights  and  obligations  which,  in  those  rela- 
tions, constituted  conditions  of  freedom,  or  its  opposites,  cannot, 
according  to  the  general  principles  before  stated,  (§§  77,  88,)  be 
judicially  sustained,  nor  receive  a  personal,  and  international 
extent,  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  either  by  force  of  comity- — ilie  judicial  rule — or  by 
being  the  effects  of  rules  which  may  antecedent^  have  been 
actually  common  among  all  nations,  or  have  acquired  the  his- 
torical character  of  a  law  of  nations. 

§  115.  In  determining  what  principles  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  domiciled  under  the  local  law,  (or,  in  other 
words,  what  principles  of  the  internal  law,)  are  to  be  taken  to 
have  this  universal  personal  extent  to  all  natural  persons  within 
the  national  jurisdiction,  the  most  authoritative  indication  is  in 
such  statutory  enactments  as  may  give  this  extent  to  the  attri- 
bution of  any  right    Next  in  order  ^re  judicial  precedents  of 
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antecedent  tribunals  representing  the  same  political  source  of 
law ;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  extent  of  any  prin- 
ciple  is  judicially  determined,  such  precedents  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable— separately  from  the  customary  recognition  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  (see  arUSj  §§  99,  100.)     In  conntriee 
wherein  jurisprudence  has  long  been  developed,  the  test  of  this 
universality  of  extent  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sources  of  law — either  the  law  of  tuxUanB^  or 
positive  legislation.    But  if  cases,  affecting  personal  condition, 
are  supposable  in  which  these  do  not  apply,  it  may  be  taken  to 
be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  axiomatic  principles  of  jurispm- 
dence,  rendered  legally  authoritative  by  the  practice  of  legis- 
lating states,  that  wherever  (in  whatever  national,  or  independent 
jurisdiction,)   the  juridical  declaration  of  capacity  for  legal 
rights  is  not  made  by  creating  a  relative  condition  of  legal 
superiority  for  certain  natural  persons  over  other  natural  per- 
sons, but  is  judicially  recognized  as  the  statement  of  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  law^  or  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
antecedent  to  all  rules  of  action  embraced  in  the  positive  law  of 
that  jurisdiction,  it  has  therein  (in  that  jurisdiction)  the  charac- 
ter of  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent,  which  must  be  judi- 
cially applied  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  inter- 
national law.    Where,  therefore,  the  local,  or  municipal  law, 
operating  as    the   internal,   or  territorial  law,   upon  persons 
regarded  as  its  native,  or  domiciled  subjects,  takes  cognizance 
of  them  as  legal  persons,  as  well  as  natural  persons,  attributing 
to  them  capacity  for  legal  rights  and  duties,  simply  as  a  part 
or  incident  of  the  attributes  of  natural  persons,  the  constituents 
of  society,  it  thereby  declares,  or  recognizes  a  natural  law  or 
principle — a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — which  must  be  re- 
ceived and  applied  by  its  tribunals,  or  judicial  ofScers,  as  a 
universal  law  in  reference  to  natural  persons  appearing  within 
its  jurisdiction.    And,  in  this  case,  no  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  a  natural  person  as  a  thingj  or  chattel — ^the  object 
of  rights  only,  without  capacity  for  rights — can  be  allowed  by 
those  tribunals  to  have  international  recognition;  unless,  by 
direct  act  of  positive  legislation,  (statutes,  or  treaties,)  such  law 
of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  formerly  binding  on  the  alien,  is  al- 
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lowed  to  take  effect  as  a  law  personal  to  him,  and  exeepticmal 
to  the  local,  or  territorial  law.  The  alien  must  be  regarded,  in 
all  judicial  processes,  like  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
of  the  jurisdiction,  as  being  possessed  of  all  the  rights  which  the 
local  law  attributes  to  natural  persons  who  are  not  aliens,  and 
as  owing  only  those  obligations  which  are  derived  from  some 
law  for  legal  perBons^  and  of  such  a  character  that  thej  maj  be 
recognized  intemationallj  without  contravening  in  other  respects 
the  law  of  natural  rights  and  universal  application  as  judicially 
known  in  that  jurisdiction.' 

$116.  But  personality  or  capacity  for  legal  rights  might  be 
recognized  in  all  natural  persons  by  the  laws  of  one  national 
jurisdiction,  though  relations  might  also  be  established,  under 
those  laws,  which  would  give  to  one  person  a  control  over 
another,  such  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  legal  possession  of  per- 
sonal liberty  by  the  latter ;  and  these  rights  of  control  and  cor* 
relative  obligations  of  subjection  might  be  internationally  recog- 
nized in  other  national  jurisdictions,  as  the  incidents  of  a  rela- 
tion between  leg<A  persons.  Thus  the  loss  of  personal  liberty 
under  the  criminal  law  of  another  state  might  be  international* 
ly  supported,  while  the  personality  of  the  individual  whose 
freedom  is  compromised  or  denied  is  not  disallowed.  Or  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  master  and 
servant, — ^where  the  servitude  of  the  latter  is  involuntary,  though 
not  of  the  chaUd  character, — ^might  be  internationally  allowed 
in  a  juris^ction  wherein,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  chaUA 
fiiomery  could  be  disallowed  or  ignored,  under  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  the  private  international  law.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  legal  attribution  of  personality  without  at  the 
same  time  attributing  some  definite  or  specific  legal  rights,  indi< 
vidual  or  relative  (p,nte  §§  45, 46.)  Whenever  legaX  obligations  are 
attributed  to  a  natural  person,  the  law,  which  creates  those  obli- 
gations, must  enable  him  by  a  legal  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  to  fulfil  those  obligations, — ^recognizing  such  action  to 
be  according  to  a  legal  faculty  or  power  of  action, — and  conse- 
quently recognizing  a  certain  possession  of  legal  rights.  It 
would  otherwise  enable  others  to  act  in  reference  to  him  simply 

*  Sm  tmU,  §  102. 
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as  an  object  j  and  so  make  him  a  chattel  or  thing,  to  which  not 
eyen  legal  obligationa  can  be  attributed.  Legal  personalis 
must  consist  in  and  by  rights,  (§§  43, 44.)  The  municipal  (local 
or  internal)  law  must  make  this  recognition  of  personality  by  the 
attribution  of  some  rights ;  though  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is, 
indeed,  naturally  impossible,  that  all  persons  should  sustain 
similar  relations.  8ome  rights,  however,  may  be  attributed  to 
persons  which  are  not  incidents  of  relations  of  specific  persons 
to  other  specific  persons,  or  which  may  be  equally  attributed  to 
any  number  of  persons ;  while  others  must  be  taken  to  be  ind* 
dents  of  relations  caused  by  laws  having,  necessarily,  limited 
personal  extent,  (§§  55-57.)  Where  by  the  local  or  internal 
law  all  domiciled  inhabitants  are  recognized  as  legal  persons, 
irrespectively  of  the  possession  of  relative  rights,  ordinarily  so 
called,  (§  40,)  and  that  recognition  of  legal  personality  is  made, 
not  simply  as  the  attribution  of  a  naked  right  to  life,  protected 
by  public  criminal  law,  vindicating  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(§  45,)  but  by  attributing  definite  indwidtud  or  absolute  rights, 
protected  by  the  private  law  of  remedy, — ^there  the  local  law, 
attributing  those  rights,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  recognition 
of,  or  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense, — a  natural 
law;  and  those  rights  be  taken  to  be  the  incidents  of  a  state  of 
things  existing  independently  of  rules  of  action  established  by 
the  state.  Being  of  this  character  it  may  be  judicially  taken  to 
be  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent ;  that  is,  one  applying  to  all 
persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
that  law,  and  those  rights  may  be  attributed  to  all,  as  being 
natural  or  primordial  rights, — that  is,  rights  incident  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  in  the  simple  primordial  relation  of  individual 
members  of  civil  society.  Where  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
is  thus  attributed  by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  to  each  indi- 
vidual domiciled  within  the  limits  of  a  state  or  national  juris- 
diction, it  must  be  taken  to  be  attributed  to  those  natural  per- 
sons under  a  law  intended,  by  its  political  source,  to  be  a  law  of 
universal  personal  application;  which  is  to  be  judicially  taken 
to  apply  to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
law,  irrespectively  of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection 
to  other  laws  or  jurisdictions ;  and  this  attribution  of  that  right 
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will  be  made  whenever  the  condition  of  a  person  is  to  be  deter- 
mined under  the  private  international  law  of  that  jurisdiction.' 

§  117.  But  where  the  local  (internal)  law  itself  supports  rela- 
tions, between  its  domiciled  inhabitants,  in  which  some  persona 
do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  or  are  placed  in  a 
condition  of  obligation,  correlative  to  the  rights  of  others,  which 
may  be  called  a  condition  or  statics  of  slavery  or  bondage, — 
there  the  local  law  does  not  attribute  the  right  of  personal  free- 
dom, nor  any  other  right, — ^inconsistent  with  such  condition  of 
bondage, — ^universally,  or  to  all  natural  persons.  And,  according 
to  principles  before  stated,  the  slave  or  bond  condition  of  an 
alien,  caused  by,  or  existing  under  the  law  of  his  former  domicil, 
will  receive  judicial  support,  or  become  realized,  actualized,  or 
carried  out  under  the  ^^  comity  of  nations  "  or  the  judicial  rule 
which  is  known  under  that  name :  being  then  a  legal  e£fect 
ascribed  to  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 

'  Though  there  maj  be  a  great  want  of  haimonj  among  the  writers  who,  distin- 
ndiliiiiff  between  rmlj  pentmsd  and  mueeef  ttatntety  hare  attempted  to  gire  general  mlea 
tot  their  intemi|0onal  recognition,  they  hare  nnqneetionabljr  agreed,  to  a  veiy  great 
extent,  in  saying  that  the  bUUmm^  c<mditioD  or  capacity  for  rights  of  a  natoral  person  Is 
ewr  wliece  jodtdalhr  determinable  according  to  the  law  of  his  domidL  See  Story : 
Cool  L.  oh.  ir.  and  the  older  authorities  there  cited.  Savigny :  Hept:  R.^  B.  in.  a 
L|86S.    Foslix :  Dr.  Int.  Pr.  f  29. 

This  principle  has  been  so  often  judicially  applied  that,  snlject  to  certain  exoep- 
tioos^  more  or  less  generally  admitted,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  the  customary 
international  prirate  law  of  civilized  states,  having  £e  character  of  a  rule  of  wmvertlk 
jvruprudmee,  (See  4nit  f  98.)  But  no  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  more  harmoni- 
ously recoffnized  by  the  autiiorities  than  this, — that  the  oonditlon  of  involuntaiy  servitude 
ostabHshea  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  not  be  recognised  in  another  independent 
tenitozy  wherein  such  a  condition  is  unknown  to  the  local  law.  See  Stoiy :  ConC 
L.§9e.  Savigny :  B.  HL  c.  L  §849;  and  f  885,  A.  7.  Weohter :  Archiv.  Bd.  26, 
p.  172.  SchsBfl'ner :  g  84.  Foelix :  Dr.  Int  Pr.  §  81,  note.  Phillimore :  Intemat  L. 
p.  886. 

These  authors,  however,  do  not  now  eiq>lain  how  the  tribunal  is  to  know  that  die 
law  which  it  has  to  determine  and  administer  forbids,  in  this  oase,  the  operation  of 
the  general  rale.  They  either  state  the  exception  as  one  founded  on  the  customary 
International  law  of  all  states,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one  state, 
(making  it  a  rule  of  some  one  national  law,)  or  else  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  wm 
aerive  it  by  a  iuhjtetive  conception  of  the  will  of  the  legislator  or  juridical  sovereign. 
In  other  words,  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  must  declare  the  existence  of  such  a 
condition  contraiy  to  jural  rules  la  the  first  alternative  it  is  evident  that  the  custom- 
ary intemationu  law,  either  of  all  states,  or  of  a  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one 
atate,  on  this  point,  may  be  difforent  at  diHexent  times ;  in  the  other,  that  it  is  the 
moral  judgment  of  theee  writers  themselves  which  makes  the  rule,  and  that  it  is  an 
m  prion  assumption  on  their  parts. 

And  there  is  another  deficiency  in  this  lefereDce  to  the  law  of  the  domicil ;  for  sinoo 
the  domicil  of  a  person  is  determined,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  own  act  of  choice,  (see 
Savigny :  Heut  R.  R.,  B.  III.  c.  i.  g  860,  ^  2,)  the  question  of  domicil  may  dejpend  upon 
the  dahu ;  for  since  a  slave  camiot,  as  such,  elect  a  domicil,  the  question  of  his  dom- 
USi  may  involve  a  prior  determination  of  his  sMIm. 
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diction,  that  is,  to  a  rale  identified  in  its  coercive  authority  with 
the  rest  of  the  municipal  (national)  law/ 

§  118.  But  though  a  condition  of  slavery  or  bondage  may 
exist  under  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  fantm  of  jurisdiction, 
it  may  therein  be  considered  accordant  with  natural  reason  in 
respect  to  certain  specific  local  circumstances ;  being  the  efieet 
of  a  law  applying  to  a  portion  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  the  eidstence  of  those  circumstances  only,  and 
having  a  peculiarly  local  or  national  character.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  this  slavery  or  bondage,  there  may 
be,  in  Uie  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  a 
general  or  universal  attribution  of  personal  liberty  and  otlier 
rights  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the  alien  under  the  law 
of  the  foreign  state,  to  all  natural  persons  who  are  not  in  those 
peculiar  circumstances  of  local  character  by  which,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  which,  the  slavery  existing  under  the  internal  law  is 
legalized,  i.  e.  declared  jural — consistent  with  natural  reason. 
In  this  case  the  slavery  of  the  alien  could  not  be  judicially  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  comity — ^the  rule  so  called ;  because 
still  contrary  to  principles  having  (witli  this  recognized  excep- 
tion  under  die  imiemal  law)  universal  extent  within  that  juris- 
diction ;  even  though  the  local  slavery  should  constitute  a  status 
— a  condition  of  rights  and  obligations — very  similar  in  its  social 
consequences  to  that  existing  under  the  foreign  law. 

§  119.  But  though  the  bond  condition  of  an  alien  should  not 
be  maintained  and  continued  under  the  law  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  because  contrary  to  a  universal  attribution  of  per- 
sonal freedom  under  the  local  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
condition  would  not,  under  the  juridical  power  of  the  same 
fonuniy  be  recognized  to  have  been  lawful  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil — the  foreign  country.  If,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  fundamental  principles,  yet  it  has  always  been 
held,  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  that  the 
jural  character  or  rightfulness  of  every  eflfect  of  foreign  law 
shall  be  admitted  at  least  so  far  as  that  effect  is  confined  to  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  that  law ;  whatever  may  be  the  jm*idical 
opinion  of  other  sources  of  law  respecting  such  effect  as  the 

'  Compan  anU  §  6S,  note. 
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basiB  of  rights  and  obligationB  to  be  enforced  within  their  own 
jarisdictionB.    In  other  words,  the  relations  or  actions  created 
or  allowed  bj  a  foreign  law  are  customarily  recognized  to  have 
been  rightful,  in  and  for  its  own  domain ;  even  when  rights  and 
obligations  incident  to  those  relations  or  actions  are  not  main- 
tained or  continued  in  the/bru^T^  of  jv/risdiction.     Therefore, 
although  the  right  of  an  alien  master  in  respect  to  his  slave, 
sanctioned  by,  or  existing  under  the  foreign  law — ^the  law  of 
iheir  domicil — should  be  disallowed  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which 
thej  are  alien,  yet,  under  a  judicial  application  of  natural 
reason,  (that  is,  irrespectively  of  positive  legislation,)  it  will  be 
held  to  have  been  jural  or  rightful,  as  well  as  legal,  in  the  for- 
eign country — the  domicil  of  such  master  and  slave :  or  it  will, 
at  least,  not  be  held  to  have  been  a  violation  of  rights  which  in 
the/i^rum  of  jvHsdictiari  may  be  attributed  to  the  slave,  nor 
the  subject  of  legal  remedy  in  that  forum. 

§120*  By  the  same  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  even 
where,  under  the  Imo  of  the  forum^  the  right  of  the  alien  mas- 
ter created  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  would  not  continue,  or 
be  maintained  as  against  the  slave,  yet  rights  and  obligations 
existing  under  the  latter  law  as  between  the  master  and  third 
parties,  in  respect  to  the  slave,  would  still  be  recognized  and 
maintained.  The  validity  of  the  master's  right  in-  and  for  the 
place  of  his  foreign  domicil  being  admitted,  would  lead  to  a 
judicial  recognition  of  the  obUgations  of  third  parties  correla- 
ti?e  to  that  right.  The  right  of  civil  recompense  for  violation 
of  his  right  as  master,  in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  might,  there* 
fore,  be  maintained  against  third  parties  in  a  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  relation  itself,  as  between  the  master  and  slave, 
could  not  continue.  So,  too,  contracts  founded  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves  in  foreign  states  would  be  judicially  recognized, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  them  be  judicially 
maintained  in  jurisdictions  wherein,  under,  the  private  inter- 
national law,  the  condition  of  slavery  as  between  the  alien 
owner  and  his  chattel  slave,  or  bondsman,  could  not  continue.^ 

*  But  in  lome  syttoms  of  manicipal  (national)  law  a  character  of  immorality  it 
Horibed  to  certain  actions  which  prevents  them  from  becoming,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  thoee  ijstems,  the  basis  of  legal  rights  and  obligations ;  even  though  thej  may 
bsve  created  such  rights  and  obligations  in  and  for  the  foreign  jurisdiction  where  such 
•ctioD  took  plaoe.     Compare  Robinson  9.  Bland,  2  Bnrr.,  1084. 
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§  121.  The  operation  of  law  upon  the  relations  of  piirate 
persons  is  a  consequence  of  their  being  actually  within  like  ter- 
ritorial dominion  of  the  sovereign  state  or  nation  from  whom 
that  law  proceeds.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  (§  54,)  those  ci^ 
cumstances  which,  in  international  jurisprudence,  are  techni- 
callj  called  domicH,  determine  in  manj  cases  whether  the 
condition  of  a  person  shall  be  controlled  directly  hj  the  law  of 
the  jurisdiction  (the  intemcH  law)  in  which  he  is  found,  or,  indi- 
rectly, bj  that  of  some  other  to  which  he  may  have  formerij 
been  subject.  In  many  instances,  the  intention  of  the  person 
to  acquire  a  new  domicil  will  be  held  to  vary  the  legal  nature 
of  his  relations  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  in  respect  to 
things.  Servants,  or  slaves,  either  with  or  without  their  mas- 
ters or  owners,  may  appear  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (a  jurisdie- 
tion  other  than  that  of  their  domicil,}  either  as  aliens  seeking  a 
new  domicil  therein,  or  as  temporary  inhabitants,  still  continu- 
ing, in  view  of  the  law  of  theforum^  to  have  their  former 
domicil.  But,  in  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason  to  the 
condition  of  either  of  these  classes  of  aliens,  the  principles 
which  have  been  herein  before  stated  are  equally  of  force. 
Whenever  by  tfie  operation  of  these  principles,  or  by  poeitiye 
legislation,  the  slavery  of  an  alien  person  is  continued  after 
a  change  of  domicil,  it  becomes  a  result  of  the  municipal  (in- 
ternal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  becomes  a  domiciled 
subject.  In  the  otlier  case, — ^that  is,  when  the  domicil  is  not 
changed,  it  is,  from  the  continuing  alien  character  of  the  person, 
a  result  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  same  forum. 

§  122.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  which  has  been  considered  in 
this  chapter  is  only  AJtcdicial  act,  determined  by  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  that  it  is  always  subject  both  to  the 
customary  law  on  the  subject  (anterior  judicial  practice)  which 
may  have  prevailed  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
positive  legislation  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  giving  an 
original  rule  extending,  or  limiting,  the  entire  judicial  discre- 
tion of  its  tribunals.*  Tlie  action  of  the  state,  or  nation,  lieing, 
as  compared  with  the  action  of  its  tribunals,  autonomic,  or  in- 

>  Schsffner:  §  81.     Savigny:  Heat  R.  R.,  B.  m.,  c.  L,  §861  A. 
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dependent  of  law,  in  admitting  or  rejecting  a  foreign  law  npon 
the  ground  of  comity,  or  in  receiving  or  repudiating  a  principle 
before  ascribed  to  the  la/w  of  nations — ^uniyersal  jurisprudence. 

Nox& — ^In  ooniieoti<m  with  iSbib  prorlnoe  of  the  Judidal  officer  in  this  respect,  a 
prindple  camot  be  fbrgotten  by  Ameriein  tribonals  which  if  no  where  ao  fnilj  illii»- 
temted  m  in  the  jnrifpmdenoe  idiich  tibey  tapplj ;  bat  in  ateting  which,  in  an  cl»- 
mentuy  tmaj,  it  may  be  well  to  dte  an  anthoiity  of  foreign  origin.  Waechter,  in  a 
note  to  the  pasnge  herein  before  dted,  (§  84,  n,)  after  the  wordi — "  that  the  reqni- 
iition  of  a  conttitittionel  form  and  the  limits  of  constitntional  power  alone  determine  ita 
▼alidi^"— L  e.,  Talidity  of  the  atatnte— K>baerves:  (T^.)  "  The  detemdnation  of  this 
mnat,  nnqneationably,  appertain  to  iSbib  Jndge.  That  ia  to  aaj — ^in  oar  conadtotional 
atataa— he  is  boond,  in  di^enang  tfaa  law,  to  follow  the  legislativo  dispositions  of  the 
goremment  only  when  they  oonfbrm  to  the  requisitions  of  the  constitational  law.  It 
is  tme  that  he  is  merely  the  servant  and  instrament  of  the  law,  (Beohtigeaetaes,)  hot, 
oertainly,  he  is  the  aerrant  of  a  vaUd  law  (Geaetaea)  only.  It  ii,  therefore,  boA  hia 
pioviiioe  and  hia  daty,  hefote  ttpfitjing  a  rnla  which  daima  to  be  a  law,  or  an  ezerdae 
of  the  l^gitlatiye  fanction,  to  examine,  aocording  to  the  ^^g^^ring  conatitational  law, 
whether  it  aetuoBjf  it  a  2aw, — that  ia,  whether  it  has  those  qaalltiea  whidi,  according 
to  the  coDstitation,  mast  belong  to  a  ralid  law.  If  these  are  wanting,  it  is  his  daty 
Ml  to  regard  the  decree  as  a  yalid  law.  It  is  tme  that  this  has  of  late  been  denied 
by,  Ac,  [dting  a  German  writer.]  Bnt  ^s  opposite  Tiew  would  make  the  judge, 
in  hia  fimction,  the  snlgect  of  tiie  ezeoatiye  power,  [that  is,  in  a  state  where  the  ex- 
ecntiye  and  legislatiTe  fonctions  are  not  dearly  separated,]  and  destroy  both  his  con- 
stitational independence  and  the  rigiht  of  the  citiaen,  which  ia,  to  owe  a  eomtkuHcmQi 
obedlenee,  only,  to  the  ezecatiye  power,*  Seo,,  Seo,    [Giying  the  German  anthoritiea] 


CHAPTER  EL 

OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNIOIFAL  (NATIONAL)  LAW  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMEBTOA.  PERSONAL  EXTENT  OF 
THE  COMMON   LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

§  123.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  in  what  sense 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  any  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  is  determined  by 
public  international  law  (§  51).  When  changes  take  place  in 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  domain  so  held  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  the  same  law,  or  more  strictly,  per^ 
haps,  those  principles  of  the  law  ofnaiiona^ — ^universal  jurispru- 
dence,— which  enter  equally  into  municipal  and  international 
public  law,  and  are  sometimes  denominated  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  determining  the  munici- 
pal (national)  law  which  shall  thereafter  prevail  in  the  territory 
thus  transferred  or  acquired ;  at  least  until  the  new  sovereign 
has  exercised  empire  in  establishing  or  promulgating  law  by 
positive  enactments.  Where  such  territory  has  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  nationality  having  a  political  organization,  with 
sovereignty  manifested  in  the  promulgation  of  laws,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  entering  into  international  and  mu- 
nicipal law,  which,  if  not  also  a  natural  or  necessary  principle, 
has  always  been  received  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  civ- 
ilized states,  that  the  laws  formerly  prevailing  with  territorial 
extent  therein  remain  in  force,  and  act  as  before  upon  all  pri- 
vate persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction  until  changed 
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by  the  new  eovereign ; '  with  the  neceesaiy  exception  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  public  law  or  law  of  political  constitution, 
which  is  implied  in  the  supposed  fact  of  a  change  of  dominion, 
and  also  with  an  exception  which  is  based  upon  the  jural  char- 
acter of  states  promulgating  law  as  the  rule  of  right,  viz :  that 
former  laws  become  abrogated,  by  the  act  of  acquisition,  which 
are  contrary  in  effect  to  rules  which,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  new 
sovereign,  are  taken  to  have  a  universal  extent;  or  which,  it  may 
be  said,  are  taken  to  have  moral  force  in  human  relations,  as 
natural  principles,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  state ;  or 
which,  in  the  language  of  Blackstone  in  a  passage  hereinafter 
cited,  are  taken  to  be  part  of  "  the  law  of  God,"  as  interpreted 
by  the  new  possessor  of  sovereignty, — and  so  held  to  be  univer- 
sally applicable.*  Where  the  territory  acquired  has  been  previ- 
ously unoccupied  by  any  such  power  its  future  laws,  that  is,  the 
laws  which  shall  therein  prevail  as  the  territorial  law,  must 
originate  in  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  acquiring  it. 

§  124.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  ncUionSy  contained  in 

^  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  168.  Sir  Wm.  Jones :  Inst,  of  Hindu  Law,  Art  208. 
**  In  the  pari  regarding  the  duty  of  the  rojal  and  militaiy  caste  or  Kchatriyas,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  after  a  king  has  conquered  a  ooontrj,  he  ought  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  the  conquered  nation  as  thej  have  been  promulgated.''  •  *  **  The  preservation 
of  the  Hindu  law  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan law  has  no  provision  resembling  the  laws  of  Manou  mentioned  above,  but 
on  the  contraiy  does  not  tolerate  the  laws  of  a  conquered  nation.** 

Clark's  Colonial  Law,  p.  4.  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  209.  Duponceau  on  Juris- 
diotion,  p.  65.     I  Kent's  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  p.  178,  note. 

*  2  Peere  Williams,  75,  (1722,)  it  was  said  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  apon  an  appeal  from  the  foreign  planta- 
tion. *  *  *  "3d.  Until  such  laws  be  given  by  the  conquering  prinoo,  the  laws 
aud  customs  of  the  conquered  country  shall  bold  place,  unless  when  these  are  contrarv 
to  our  religion  or  enact  any  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  or  are  silent ;  for  in  all  sucik 
cases  the  law  of  the  conquering  country  shall  ]»«yail  "  To  this  extent  only  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  true  which  is  made  in  Calvin's  case  (17  Coke,  R.  7) — **  if  a 
Chrijitian  country  is  conquered  the  laws  remain,  but  if  it  be  infidel,  the  laws  of  the  infidel 
ai  e  ipso  facto  abrogated,"  etc.  In  Blankard  v.  Galdy  (16941  as  reported  in  Salkeld,  411, 
the  court  **  held  that  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country  their  laws  do  not  entirely  cease 
but  only  iiuch  as  are  against  the  law  of  God."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  such  exception  in  the  whole  history  of  British  conquest  and  colonixation.  For 
when  lands  occupied  b^  savage  tribes  have  been  acquired,  the  country  has  been  taken 
to  have  had  no  territorial  law.  In  Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  209,  Lord  Mansfield  (1774) 
said :  "  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the 
conqueror;  the  abdurd  exception  as  to  Pagans,  mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  shows  the 
universalis  and  antiquity  of  the  maxim.  For  that  distinction  oould  not  exist  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  Croisades^** 

Whether  laws  allowing  torture  have  been  abrogated  by  British  dominion,  see  Stokes 
on  the  Colonies,  p.  11,  Mostyu  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper's  R.  169;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's 
case,  SO  Howell's  St  Trials.     Report  of  the  Madras  Torture  Commission. 
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the  first  and  second  of  the  three  maxims,  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  which  enter  into  the  foundation  of  international  and 
municipal  law,  that,  so  far  as  laws  are  territorial  in  their  extent, 
persons  passing  from  one  territory  to  another  change  at  the 
same  time  the  municipal  (national)  law  to  which  thej  are  sab- 
ject  But  laws  also  have  a  distinct  personal  extent  when  sus- 
tained, as  applying  to  certain  persons,  by  some  sovereign  power 
having  jurisdiction  over  them.  This  personal  quality  of  laws  is 
manifested  in  colonization ;  where  the  laws  which  prevail  in 
the  territory  colonized  depend  upon  the  extension  given  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  colonist  to  the  laws  binding  on  him  in  his 
original  domicil.  In  order  that  the  personality  of  laws  may  be 
thus  manifested  in  colonization,  or  that  laws  may  thus  accom- 
pany colonists  beyond  the  limits  of  their  former  domicil,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sovereign  national  power,  from  which  that  law 
proceeds,  must  also  be  sovereign  over  the  territory  to  which  the 
person  is  transferred.  Herein  the  maintenance  of  personal  laws 
in  colonization  is  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  some 
one  state,  and  differs  from  that  recognition  of  the  law  of  a  for- 
eign domain,  as  a  law  personal  to  an  alien  immigrant,  which 
may  be  made  in  {ntemational  law.  And  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  exposition  of  laws  in  their  personal  and  territorial  extent 
implies  a  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  sovereignty,  domain,  na- 
tive subject,  alien  subject,  &c.,  which  are  explained  by  those 
axioms  or  definitions  which  make  the  necessary  la/w  of  nationij 
and  are  presupposed  in  international  and  municipal  law.* 

§  125.  From  the  earliest  instances  of  the  political  annexation 
of  foreign  territories  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  there 
has  been  much  dispute  in  English  jurisprudence  respecting  the 
personal  extent  of  the  laws  of  England  in  reference  to  such  tsr- 
ritories.*    The  occupation  of  countries  in  tlie  Western  Continent 

>  Ante  g§  48,  49. 

•  A.  D.  1607— Calvin's  case,  (case  of  the  Po«t-nati  in  Scotland,)  7  Co.  R.  17;  Le 
oaw  de  Tanistrv*  (nnder  Brehon  law  of  Ireland)  Davis's  R.  28 ;  1666 — Vanghan  R.  pp. 
290,  402,  (relating  to  Ireland  and  Wales) ;  1684 — Wytham  v.  Dntton,  8  Mod.  160 ;  re- 
versed in  1694 — Dntton  v.  Howell  &c.,  Shower's  Pari,  cases,  24 ;  1604 — Blankwd  ». 
Galdj,  4  Mod.  R.  215,  and  Salk.  411;  1705~Smith  r.  Brown  &  Cooper,  Salk.  666, 
Holt  R.  495.  Smith  r.  Gonld,  Salk.  667,  nnd  2  Lord  Rayin.  1274;  1709— Rex  r. 
Vaughan,  4  Bnrr.  2500;  1774— Most vn  r.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161  and  Campbell  r. 
Hall,  1  Cowp.  204;  1802— Collett  r.  Keith,  2  East,  260;  1817— Atty.  Gen.  v.  Stew- 
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before  nnoccnpled  by  cmlized  societies,  presented  an  unprece- 
dented question  of  jurisdiction.  The  leading  authorities  on  this 
point  are  thus  summed  up  by  Blackstone  (Comm.  Introd.  p. 
107)  in  a  passage  often  cited :  *  *^  Plantations  or  colonies  in  dis- 
tant countries  are  either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  bj 
right  of  occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  desert  and  unculti- 
rated  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother  country,  or  where, 
when  already  cultivated,  they  have  been  gained  by  conquest  or 
ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both  these  rights  are  founded  upon 
the  law  of  nature,  or  at  least  upon  that  of  nations.  But  there 
is  a  difference  between  these  two  species  of  colonies  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it  hath  been 
held,  (2  Salk.  411,  666,)  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  discov- 
ered and  planted  by  English  subjects,  all  the  English  laws 
then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  (2  P. 
Wms.  75,)  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  very  many  and  very  great  restrictions.  Such 
colonists  carry  with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is 
applicable  to  their  own  situation  and  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony;  such  for  instance  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and 
of  protection  from  personal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinements 
and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and  com- 
mercial people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue,  the  mode  of 
maintenance  for  an  established  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spir^ 
itual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither 
necessary  nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
in  force.  What  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what 
times  and  under  what  restrictions,  must  in  case  of  dispute  be 
decided  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  provincial  judica- 
ture, subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  in  council : 
the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new-mod- 
elled  and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power  of  the 

vt,  2  M«r.  159  ;  1824 — Forbes  v.  Cochnme,  2  Bam.  kCnm.  468;  1886— Beanmont 
9.  Bairet,  1  Moore*s  eases  before  P.  C.  75. 

Similar  questions  must  have  arisen  witfaio  England  itself  upon  the  Norman  con- 

gumttf  and  before  that  event,  upon  the  nnion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies  under 
gbert^  A.  D.  827.  The  local  customs  of  England,  soch  as  gayel-kind,  were  nothing 
else  than  the  remaining  common  law  of  certain  distriots  formerlj  constituting  inde- 
pendent sovereigndes. 

'  See  Atty.  Qen.  v.  Stewart,  2  Merivale,  159.     Story  Comm.  {  161. 
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legislature  in  the  mother  country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded 
countries  that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  the  laws ;  but,  till  he  does  actually  change 
them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain,  unless  such  as  are 
against  the  laws  of  Gk>d,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country,  (7 
Bep.  17.  Calvin's  case.  Dutton  v.  Howell,  Shower's  Pari,  cases, 
31.)  Our  American  plantations  are  principally  of  this  latter  sort, 
being  obtained  in  the  last  century,  either  by  right  of  conquest 
and  driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  justice  I  shall 
not  at  present  inquire)  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore  the  conunon 
law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allowance  or  authority  there; 
they  being  no  part  of  the  mother  country,  but  distinct,  though 
dependent,  dominions.  They  are  subject,  however,  to  die  con- 
trol of  the  parliament,  though  (like  Ireland,  Man  and  the  rest) 
not  bound  by  any  Acts  of  parliament  unless  particularly  named." 
§  126.  The  theory  generally  maintained  by  the  crown  law- 
yers, anteriorly  to  the  American  Kevolution,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  common  law,  in  being  the  law  of  the  ri^te  of 
Englishmen,  was  so,  only  so  far  as  it  was  the  territorial  law  of 
Oreat  Britain  ;  that  it  determined  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
only  while  in  England,  and  that  when  in  any  colony,  or  other 
particular  district  forming  part  of  the  Empire,  their  rights 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  a  law  having  a  like  territorial 
extent  in  and  for  that  colony  or  district :  a  law  which  could 
originate  solely  in  the  will  of  the  king,  or  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, legislating  for  that  colony  or  district,  as  a  several  territo- 
rial domain.*  This  theory,  and  the  inferences  which  those  ad- 
vocates of  the  royal  prerogative  who  admitted  Blackstone's  al- 
ternatives, based  upon  his  assumption  that  the  American  colo- 
nies were  "  principally  of  the  latter  sort,"  were  not  only  con- 
stantly controverted  by  the  colonists  themselves,  but  by  many 
Eugligh  publicists  of  the  time.'    And  it  must  now  be  taken  as  a 

'  Chitty  on  PrerogatiTes,  c.  iil  ChalmeiVs  Hist  of  Revolt  of  Am.  CoL  rtA.  L  pi 
802.  1  Salk.  666.  American  Tracts,  yoL  L ;  Dummer*8  Defence  of  the  N.  E.  Char- 
ters, p.  49, — **  And  to  complete  the  oppression,  when  they  upon  their  trial  dmimed  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen,  they  were  scoffingly  told,  these  things  would  not  follow  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  nnnatnral  insult,  &o." 

*  Reeves's  Uist  of  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  188.  1  Chalmers's  Opinions,  pp.  28,  195, 
220.  2.  Chalm.  Op.,  p.  202,  209,  240.  Dr.  Richard  Price's  Ohienrations  on  Civil 
Lib.  &c.,  pub.  1766. 
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settled  axiom  of  American  law,  that  the  territory  of  the  colonies 
was  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy,  or  by  finding  it  ''desert  and 
uncultiv-ated ;''  and  that  the  common  law  of  England  first  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  Empire  as  a  law  personal  to  the  Eng- 
lish-bom colonist.* 

Besides  the  effect  of  this  principle,  all  the  charters,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,'  declared  that  the  colo- 
nists and  their  children  should  have  all  the  rights  of  subjects 
bom  in  England.' 

§  127.  But,  it  being  supposed  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  thus  transplanted  with  the  British  colonist  to  America, 
and  was  there  opierative  in  determining  his  rights  as  a  private 
person,  another  question,  or  one  which  was  the  same  question 
— ^regarded  as  a  matter  of  public  law — arose, — ^upon  what  politi- 
cal authority  would  the  continuance  of  that  law,  as  the  territo- 
rial law  of  that  colony,  thereafter  depend  ? 

According  to  the  views  of  the  English  lawyers,  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  the  patent  gave  a  title  to  the 
soil,  but  prerogatives  of  government  could  only  be  exercised 
under  a  charter  from  the  crown.*  "With  the  exception  of  the 
first  charter  of  Virginia,  of  1606,'  the  royal  charters,  in  consti- 
tuting the  colonial  governments,  provided  that  the  local  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  that  it 
should  be  conformable  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  and  besides  this,  the  charters,  as  before  noticed,  guar- 
anteed to  the  English  colonists  and  their  descendants  the  rights 
of  subjects  bora  in  England.' 

^  Story's  Comm.  §§  162-7,  tod  the  nnmerooi  aathorities  cited  there ;  mnd  for  the 
modem  EnglLib  doctrine,  Chitty  on  Prerog^vei^  p.  80.  Chitty^t  Commer.  Law,  toL 
i  p.  ess.     Rex  V.  Brampton,  18  Eait^s  R.  288. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  always  derided  this  principle  of  the  personal  extent  of  the 
common  law.  See  Jeflforsoo*s  Correspondence,  vol.  iv^  p.  178.  Jefferson,  beinff  of  the 
a  priori  or  "  law  of  nature  **  sdbool,  could  be  at  no  loss  for  a  basis  npon  iniich  to 
rest  snoh  mles  of  action  as  he  might  ^»proTe  oC 

'  Story's  Conmi.  §  122. 

'  See  pott,  ch.  vi.    Story's  ComoL  B.  L  ch.  16,  17* 

*  1  Banc.  821.     1  Hild.  175. 

*  1  Hen.  Stat  57.  1  Banc.  122,  186.  The  code  of  regolations  made  by  the  king, 
however,  required  that  the  local  ordinances  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
should  not  touch  life  or  limb.     Story's  Comm.  §  44. 

*  In  reference  to  the  first  charter  of  Virginia,  1608,  Bancroft  says,  voL  L  121 :  "  To 
the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and  their  children  should  continue  to  be  Eng^ 
linhroen — a  concession  which  secured  Ihem  rifl^ts  on  returning  to  Ensdand,  but  dBbiwi 
no  barrier  against  colonial  injustioe."    In  thu  view  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  pes- 
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There  were  some  very  material  difleiBncee  in  the  political 
constitation  of  these  colonial  governments  in  being  respectivelj 
either  chartered,  proprietary,  or  provinciaL^  This  difference  in 
the  investiture  of  political  rights  naturally  occasioned,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  settlement,  important  differences  between 
the  colonies  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  private  liberties,  or 
the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  individuals  under  public 
law. 

§  128.  The  New  England  colonial  governments  were,  how- 
ever, also  based  on  an  extraordinary  foundation,  having,  within 
their  several  jurisdictions  at  least,  a  recognized  political  exist- 
ence and  validity,  in  the  voluntary  compact  of  those  in  each  who 
agreed  in  constituting  themselves  the  original  ^freemen,"  and 
in  their  individual  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen  *  to  legislate  as  a  political  state  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority. 

The  first  settlors  of  Plymouth  colony  in  Massachusetts  en- 
tered into  a  compact  for  government  before  the  landing,  by 
which  they  combined  themselves  together  into  a  civil  state  or 
body  politic,  mutually  promising  "  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience" to  ''such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutioris  and  officers  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ; " "  and 
under  this  voluntary  association  they  afterwards  gradually  as- 
sumed, without  any  charter  from  the  crown,  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment for  local  purposes.*    The  governments  of  Bhode  bland, 

aesaed  by  every  Englishman  in  England  by  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  operate  as  a  law 
in  the  colony.  But  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  e£fect  of  sooh  a  gnarantee  iHiich  has 
been  taken  by  most  writers  on  this  snbjoct  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  had  tiie 
same  effect  as  the  provision  afterwards  inserted  in  the  charters,  that  the  local  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  local  government,  under  the 
second  Virginia  charter  uid  the  extraordinary  grant  of  power  to  the  coimcll  of  Ae 
company  in  England,  therein  contained  (sections  18, 28),  seemed  to  have  attributed  no 
effect  to  the  guarantee  of  rights  in  the  individual  oolondtta  '^  A  code  of  martial  law 
was  at  one  period  the  law  of  Virginia.  Servitude  for  a  limited  period  was  the  oom> 
mon  penalty  annexed  to  trifling  oflences.**     1  Banc  161,  152. 

'  1  Bla.  Comm.,  p.  108.  Chitty  :  Commer.  Law,  i.  p.  648.  Chitty  on  Preroga- 
tivBS,  p.  80.     Curtii^s  Hist,  of  the  Gonsiitutiop,  t.  pp.  4,  6. 

'  The  freemen  being,  however,  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tiieir 
achrunckdgment^  even  if  morally  and  politically  justifiable,  being  in  some  sort  a  osnzpa- 
tion,  that  is,  having  no  originid  foundation  in  public  lam. 

'  1  ChaUners  s  Annals,  p.  102.     1  Banc.  809. 

*  Stoiy's  Comm.  §§  55,  56.    1  Banc.  pp.  820-828.    2  Hutch.  Hiat,  App.  i. 
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Hartford  and  New  Haven,  were  flret  fonned  nnder  volnntarj 
ocMDipactB.^ 

The  authoritiee  of  the  colony  of  MaflBachasetts  Bay,  though 
claiming  to  act  nnder  the  charter  of  government  of  1628  to  the 
freemen  and  aeeociatCB  or  corporators  of  the  Company  organized 
in  England,  which  contained  provisions  guaranteeing  common 
law  rights  to  the  colonists  and  limiting  the  legislative  power  of 
that  Company,  acted  from  the  outset  under  a  view  of  their 
independence  of  the  imperial  authority,  which  di£Eered  essentially 
from  the  political  doctrines  entertained  in  the  more  southern  col- 
onies, whose  constitution  had  been  more  definitely  settled  at  their 
foundation.  In  Massachusetts,  the  original  emigrants  and  their 
immediate  successors  regarded  themselves  as  founding  a  state 
on  principles  of  natural  ethics  and  revealed  religion,  indepen- 
dently of  any  positive  law  derived  from  a  pre-existing  political  au- 
thority. *  In  this  original  charter  there  was  no  provision  se- 
curing to  the  actual  colonists,  as  inhabitants  who  might  or  might 
not  be  connected  with  the  corporate  body  in  England,  any  share 
in  the  local  government; '  and  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  a  freeman  of  the  colony,  even  after  the  trans- 
fer of  die  corporate  government  from  England  to  America  in 
1629,  was  made  by  the  grantees  of  the  charter,  or  the  so  called 
"  freemen  "  and  associates  of  the  Company,  to  depend  on  church 
membership.*  Their  civil  polity  being  in  a  great  degree  iden- 
tified with  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  part  of 
their  civil  law  as  well  as  the  highest  rule  of  moral  duty. '     The 

'  1  Bmac.  893,  409.  1  Chalmen't  Annali,  269.  1  IVmnbiiirt  Hiit.,  27.  1  Pit- 
kin't  Hist,  42-^7. 

*  Beeres't  Bitt  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  138.  Storfn  Comm.,  f  67.  1  Banc  482.  1 
Hiilch.  Hift  p.  251,  2d  ed  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  political  inadtntion  of  all 
Ae  other  New  England  colonies  waa»  in  a  certain  degree,  derii^  fhmi  or  baaed  upon  the 
pre-exjstence  of  the  BfaaBaohosetts  oolonj.     See  poti,  ch.  vi. 

*  1  HiM.  180.     Stays  Gomm.  f  68. 

*  Andent  Charters  &o.,  p.  117.  1  Hutch.  Hist  pu  26,  88.,  Notsi  1  Holmes's  Annals, 
261.  1  Banc.  860.  **  The  servant,  the  bondman,  might  be  a  member  of  the  church  and 
therefore  a  freeman  of  the  Company.*  This  is  very  unlikely ;  it  was  probably  assumed 
that  the  elector  should  also  be  a  person  tui  Jvrit ;  women  and  minors,  if  members  of 
churches,  were  not  therefore  electors. 

*  I  Mass.  Rcooids,  p.  174.  2  Hutehinson*s  Hist  p.  a  *«From  1640  to  1660  they 
approached  very  near  to  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  during  this  period  com- 
pleted a  system  of  lairs  and  government,  the  plan  of  which  they  had  before  laid  and 
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restriction  on  the  local  goyemment  bj  the  law  of  England  was 
from  time  to  time  acknowledged  by  the  anthorities.  Ab  in  tiie 
declaration  of  the  General  Court  in  1661,  entided — '^  Concerning 
our  Liberties ; "  Art.  6,  "  The  Grovemor,  Deputy  Governor,  Asr 
sistants  and  Bepresentatives  or  Deputies  have  full  power,  &c. 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  witiiout  appeal ;  except  laws  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England."  ^  But,  until  the  remodelling  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  under  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  1691,  constituting  a  provincial  government  su- 
perseding the  two  governments  of  Plymouth  colony  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  the  General  Court,  constituted  either  of  the  ^^  free* 
men "  in  person,  or  their  elected  representatives,  in  exerting 
powers  which  were  contested  as  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of 
tiie  king  and  parliament,  or  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  the 
Empire,  sometimes  exerted  them  in  a  manner  derogatory  of  com 
mon  law  rights  in  their  fellow-subjects — ^rights  existing  under  the 
guaranteed  private  law  of  the  colony.*  For  a  long  period  after 
their  first  settlement  the  New  England  colonies  seem  to  have 

began  to  execute.  In  this  tihej  departed  from  their  charter,  and  instead  of  makliu;  the 
laws  of  England  the  groandwork  of  their  code  thej  preferred  the  laws  of  Momil'* 

'  1  HntcL  Hist  app.  ziu. 

*  1  Hntch.  Hist  p.  82,  94,  and  2  do  p.  12.  Protest  of  Maverick  and  Child  in  1646. 
I  Hntch.  Hist  p.  145.  Answer  of  Council  lor  the  N.  E.  colonies  to  the  TArj  Coanctl 
on  Morton's  petition,  1634.  1  Hutch.  Hist  251,  2d.  ed.  230,  Sd.  ed. ;  his  view  of  the 
Massachusetts  theory  of  government  2  Chalmers's  Opinions,  p.  31.  1  Hild.  183,  193, 
218.  247,  253,  255,  270,  279,  318. 

Case  of  the  Brownes  (1629),  see  Chalmers's  Political  Ann.  p.  146.  Toang*s  Chron- 
icles of  Mass.  p.  287,  note.     1  Grahame's  Hist  p.  217. 

In  Connecticut  revised  laws  of  1821,  Title  94,  /SodetUs. — <*  An  act  relating  to  reliflioas 
societies  and  congregations,**  a  note  is  appended,  giving  an  interesting  summarj  <?  the 
legislation  of  the  colony  and  State  hearing  on  this  topic.  It  is  there  remarked :  **  The 
object  of  our  ancestors  in  emigrating  to  the  countxy,  was  to  eigoy  their  religion,  not 
only  free  from  persecution,  but  without  interruption  from  Christians  of  difReirent  sen- 
timents. They  were  desirous  of  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  of  worship. 
The  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  not  then  known  in  any  Christian  country, 
and  toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  they  fonned 
an  ecclesiastical  constitution,**  &c.  &c  The  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  not  that 
they  had  wrong  ideas  about  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  worship,  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  true,)  but  that  they  usurped  a  prerogative  of  sovereignly  over  their  fellow- 
subjects.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  enforcement  of  the  true  creed  and  form  of  wor- 
ship is  the  duty  of  the  state,  and  that  the  creed  and  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the 
colonists  was  the  true  one.  Still  the  question  is — had  they  the  legal  right,  by  public  law, 
to  exclude  from  their  limits  or  otherwise  punish  those  of  their  fellow-subjects  who,  in 
England,  might  have  equally  differed  from  them  and  yet  have  been  unmolested  by  the 
law  of  the  land  ? 

For  other  recent  defences  of  the  New  England  governments,  see  North  Am.  Quart 
Rev.,  Oct.  1851,  Oct  1853,  and  among  the  annual  addresses  before  the  New  England 
Society  in  N.  Y.  the  discourse  of  J.  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  Dec.  22,  1847. 
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acknowledged  no  basiB  for  the  liberties  of  the  individnal  in- 
habitant beyond  the  will  of  the  local  power.  And,  whether  ihej 
were,  severally,  at  particular  periods  oligarchical, '  or  pure  democ- 
racies, the  government  representing  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors  claimed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  sovereign  power  in 
matters  of  private  law. 

§  129.  From  time  to  time  declarations  were  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent colonial  governments,  with  greater  or  less  solemnity,  in 
form  nearly  approaching  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  bills  of 
rights,  in  which  '^  the  law  of  the  land  "  was  referred  as  the  safe- 
goard  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  free  inhabitants.  But  these 
appear  to  have.been  put  forth,  like  their  great  originals  at  the 
time  of  their  promulgation,  rather  as  guarantees  against  viola- 
tions  of  the  laws  of  the  land  by  arbitrary  executive  power,  than 
as  appeals  to  common  law  and  those  charters  and  bills  of  rights 
as  of  constant  effect  against  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.' 
They  were  probably  meant  for  protests  against  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  imperial  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
rather  than  pledges  against  the  abuse  of  that  power  which  was 
'  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  local  government  In  some  instances 
where  the  common  law  of  England  was  recognized  by  the  colo- 
nial authority  as  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  persons, 
the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  that  law  was  at  the  same  time 
implied  to  be  resident  in  the  provincial  government ;  as  by  the 
declaration  in  the  Plymouth  laws,  published  1636,  in  the  first 
article — "  we  the  associates  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
coming  hither  as  freebom  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
endowed  with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  belonging  to  such, 
&c." — and  in  the  fourth  article — "  that  no  person  in  this  gov- 
ernment shall  suffer  or  be  indamaged  in  respect  to  life,  limb, 
liberty,  good  name  or  estate,  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  but  by  virtue  of  some  express  law  of  the  General 
Court  of  this  colony,  or  the  good  and  equitable  laws  of  our  na- 
tion, suitable  for  us  in  matters  which  are  of  a  civil  nature,  (as  by 

>  Comp.  Washburn*!  Jodicial  Hist  of  Mass.  Ch.  1.  Lechford't  Plain  Dealing,  writ- 
ten about  1040  (see  Mass.  Hist  ColL  8d  series,  vol  ill)  1  Hutoh.  Hist.  p.  94,  note.  1 
Banc.  481-485.     8  Banc.  15-19.     1  HUd.  288. 

*  Compare  Report  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  ^^Higinia,  1799,  on  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  kws,  Randolph's  Ed.  p.  22a 
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the  court  here  hath  bein  accustomed,)  wherein  we  have  no  par- 
ticular law  of  our  own,"  &c.  And  very  similar  in  effect  to  this 
was  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1712,  recog- 
nizing the  binding  force  of  the  common  law,  as  modified  by 
certain  specified  statutes  in  amendment  of  it, ''  but  only  when 
not  inconsistent  with  the  particular  constitutions,  customs  and 
laws  of  this  province/'  * 

§  130.  A  power  in  the  common  law,  operating  as  a  personal 
law  to  limit  the  extent  of  colonial  legislation  in  matters  of  pri- 
yate  law  was,  however,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  constantly 
asserted  by  those  who  believed  their  native  rights  infringed  war 
der  colonial  laws,  whether  the  body  promulgating  those  laws 
existed  on  the  democratic  basis,  or  as  the  organ  of  a  provincial 
prsBtof,  or  of  an  individual  proprietor.  In  Massachusetts  the 
aristocratic  and  theocratic  parties  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  view  of  the  foundation  of  their  civil  state  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  royal  power  and  the  infiut  of  immigrants  entertain- 
ing different  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  or  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.*  And  in  all  the  colonies  the  equality  of  all  free  subjects 
of.  the  empire,  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  civil  citizenship  under 
the  local  government,  became  established.  Even  in  the  prov- 
inces acquired  by  conquest,  the  personal  extent  of  the  common 
law  was  constantly  claimed  by  the  English  inhabitants.*  The 
Duke  of  York's  patent  or  charter  of  the  provinces  acquired  from 
Holland,  empowered  him  and  his  assigns  to  govern  the  inhab- 
itants by  such  ordinances  as  he  and  his  assigns  should  establish ; 
but  the  assembly  of  East  Jersey  in  1680,  told  the  governor  that 
it  was  not  on  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but 

*  2  Hild.  276,  and  see  pott,  Ch.  vi.  Lnws  of  S.  C.  Knickerbocker's  Hist  of  New  York. 
B.  IV.  c  9.  '*  In  fact  the  Merrjlanders  and  their  coumns,  the  Virginians,  were  represented 
to  William  Kieft  as  offsets  from  the  same  original  stock  as  his  bitter  enemies  &e  Tano- 
kies,  or  Yankee  tribes  of  the  East :  ha\'iug  hoth  come  over  to  this  conntiy  for  the  Hberty 
of  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  to  live  as  they  pleased :  the  Yankees  taking  to  pray- 
ing and  money-making  and  converting  Quakers;  and  the  Southerners  to  horae-radng 
and  cock-fighting  and  breeding  negroef*.** 

*  See  the  King's  letter  of  June  28,  1662,  in  Mass.  Records,  Vol  rv.,  part  2,  ppi 
164,  167,  and  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  modifying  the  requisites  for  the  eleo- 
tlye  franchise,  in  the  same,  pp.  117,  662 ;  also  in  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117,  and  charter 
of  1691,  m  the  same,  p.  28.     Story's  C-omm.  §  71.     1  Banc  431-436. 

*  In  2  Canadian  Freeholder,  pp.  168,  172,  it  is  argued  that  New  York  was  not  oon- 
ridered  by  the  king  as  a  conquered  country,  but  as  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  colony  of 
New  En^^and.    And  see  1  Smith's  Hist,  N.  Y.,  Appw,  c.  6. 
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on  ^^  the  great  charter  of  England''  that  they  relied  as  ^^  the  only 
role,  privilege  and  joint  safety  of  every  freebom  Englishman."  ^ 
.  The  colonists  claimed  that  the  common  law,  thus  having  a 
personal  extent,  fixed  their  social  and  civil  rights  as  much  as 
those  of  British  subjects  iq  England,  and  that  this  was  a  protec- 
tion against  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  legislative  power 
when  acting  s^pwraUly ;  in  short,  that  their  rights  known  as 
common  law  rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  free  subject  of  British 
birth,  could  not  be  divested  except  by  a  national  law — natijonijil 
because  applying  to  the  British  subject  in  England  as  well  as  in 
the  colony,  and  that  in  the  making  of  such  law  their  several  ' 
will  was  entitled  to  be  represented,  as  an  element  of  the  national 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law  regarded  as  the  public  law  of 
the  empire,  or  the  law  of  political  constitution.* 

During  the  coLdnial  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ex*. 
tent  of  the  common  law  of  England  in  determining  the  rights 
of  the  British-bom  colonists  and  their  descendants,  in  America, 
became  generally  recognized  in  matters  of  private  law.  The 
question  of  its  operation  in  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  in 
determining  the  public  rights  of  the  colonists,  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  controversy  between  them  and  the  parent  coun- 
try, terminated  only  by  the  revolution.  For  it  was  by  resting 
on  the  common  law,  as  the  public  law  of  the  nation,  that  the 
colonists  chiimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which 

>  Learning  &  Spicwi^i  Col.  pp.  6S1,  682.    2  HOd.  p.  GO. 

*  An  Historieal  DiMonne  of  the  Unifbnmtj  of  the  Govemment  of  Englmd,  \ij  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  of  Grais'  Inne,  (1647)  p.  55.  "The  next  and  most  comaderable  degree 
of  all  the  people  is  that  of  the  Free  men,  ancientlj  called  Frilvngi^  or  free  bom,  or  sach 
as  are  borne  free  from  all  yoke  of  power,  and  from  all  Law  of  oompolsion  other  than 
what  is  made  by  his  voluntary  consent ;  for  all  freemen  have  votes  in  the  making  and 
executing  of  the  generall  Laws  of  the  Kingdome,"  &c. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Express,  Dec.  28,  1848.  Hon.  Rufus  Choate*s  Oration  before  the 
New  Eiwland  Society  in  New  York :  speaking  of  the  residence  of  certain  English  Puri- 
tans in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1553-1558,  and  its  influence  upon  them, — ^  T^re,  was  a 
state  without  a  king  or  nobles :  there,  was  a  church  without  a  bishop  :  (tremendous 
applause,)  there,  was  a  people  gotemed  by  laws  of  their  own  making  and  by  rulers  of 
their  own  choosing."  If  the  Pilgrim  fathers  found  in  Geneva  the  moidel  of  their  infant 
state,  it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  Geneva  was  at  that  time  an 
oligarchic  or  a  democratic  republic,  according  to  the  modem  definitions  (see  London 
CycL  soc  Greneva).  But  in  whatever  the  Massachusetts  colonists  may  have  found  their 
beau-ideal,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nation  which  calls  itself  the  People  of  the  United 
States  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the  fact  that  iknr  state  was  not  **  without  a 
king;"  and  if  religious  liberty  has  successfully  been  maintained  in  the  States  that  with 
just  pride  venerate  them  as  the  founders,  it  might  better  be  said — it  was  not  because 
there  was  no  bishop,  but  because  bishups  wen;  so  uitiiiy. 
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thej  had  themselves  shared  bj  their  representatives ;  and,  be- 
cause unrepresented  in  parliament,  thej  denied  its  power  to  leg- 
islate for  them  in  local  matters/ 

§  131.  But  the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  all  private  law 
most  have  existed  somewhere,  so  far  as  such  a  power  can  exist ; 
and,  as  to  the  colonies,  it  was  to  be  found,  according  to  either 
the  torj  or  the  liberal  theory — ^in  the  parliament  of  England, 
the  king  and  the  colonial  legislature ;  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  either  severally,  or  all  united.  The  ^limits  be- 
tween  these  coexisting  sources  of  law  were  never  STstematicaUy 
defined,  and  naturally  received  a  variety  of  construction.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  true  legal  limits  of  the  power  oi 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  colonies,  since  their  international 
and  commercial  policy  still  continued,  of  necessity,  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  England,  the  statutes  of  parliament  affect- 
ing such  relations  must  have  been  indisputably  operative  during 
the  colonial  period.* 

The  legislative  declarations  of  the  colonial  governments, 
in  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  even  if  not  intended  only  as 
bulwarks  against  arbitrary  executive  power,  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  tlieory  that  a  parliament,  or  the  constituted  legislature, 
is  the  depositary  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  source 
and  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  law ; "  and  this,  whether  the  colonial 
legislature  was  considered  as  formed  by  royal  charter,  or  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by  English  jurists  that  the 
power  of  the  British  parliament  is  controlled,  to  some  degree,  by 
common  law ;  which  control  might  be  exercised  by  the  judgeb, 
in  declaring  its  acts  void ;  and  that  under  the  term  com/inon  law 

'  1  Banc.  442.  Duponcean  on  Jurisdiction,  Pref.  ix.  Declnration  of  €b»  Coogrest 
of  the  nine  Colonies,  17S5  :— Stor/s  Comm.,  §  190.  1  Pitkin's  Hist.  286,  28S,  840, 
844. 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iv.  o.  7.  1  ChalmeiVs  Opinions,  p.  201.  Chitty 
on  Prerogative,  c.  iii.  Stokea :  Const  of  the  British  Col.  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  1774,  ResoL  4.  Story's  Comm.  §  194,  note.  Virginia  Report  of 
1799,  (alien  and  sedition  laws,)  Randolph's  Ed.  1850,  p.  212.  Cartis's  Hist,  of  the 
Constitntion,  l,  p.  20,  21,  and  generally  on  these  points.  Story's  Comm.  B.  i.,  c.  16,  17. 

•This  is  the  doctrine  of  1  Chalmers's  Opinions,  p.  1. 

*  Unless  in  Connectient  and  Rhode  Island,  during  the  early  periods  of  their  politi- 
oal  existence,  the  body  of  the  electors  or  **  freemen,"  may  be  taken  to  have  been  the 
actual  government  and  possecsor  of  political  power.  Compare  BancrofVs  Hist.  voL  I., 
for  the  political  history  of  these  colonies. 
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natural  right  or  reason  is  included,  as  a  mle  of  distinct  existence, 
capable  of  being  separately  recognized  bj  the  tribunal.  Thus  Sir 
Heniy  Finch,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  law  of  England,  pp.  74-76,  de- 
clares, that  positive  statutes  contrary  to  common  law,  reason  and 
nature  are  void ;  and  in  Bonham's  case,  8  Coke,  118,  it  is  said,  "  and 
it  appears  in  our  books,  that  in  many  cases  common  law  doth  con- 
trol acts  of  parliament ;  for  when  an  act  is  against  common  right 
and  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the  com- 
mon law  will  control  it  and  adjudge  such  acts  to  be  void ; "  citing 
some  of  the  older  cases,  wherein  common  law  rules  of  the  most 
constant  application  have  been  used  to  limit  the  apparent  effect 
of  Acts  of  parliament.  And  by  Hobart,  C.  J.  it  is  said  that 
'^  an  act  of  Parliament  made  against  natural  equity,  as  to  make 
a  man  judge  in  his  own  cause,  is  void  in  itself,  for  jura  natursB 
sunt  immutabilia,  and  they  are  leges  legum."  (Day  v.  Savage, 
Hobart's  R  87.)  Holt,  0.  J.  in  The  city  of  London  v.  Wood,  13 
Modem  B.  688,  says  that  parliament  can  do  no  wrong ;  though 
it  may  do  several  things  that  look  pretty  odd ;  that  it  may  dis* 
charge  a  man  from  his  allegiance,  but  cannot  make  one  that  lives 
under  a  government  both  judge  and  party ;  that  it  cannot  make 
adulteiy  lawful,  though  it  may  annul  the  marriage  of  A  with  B 
and  make  her  the  wife  of  C7."  But  Coke,  in  4  Institutes,  36,  says 
of  the  power  of  parliament,  that  ^^  it  is  transcendent  and  absolute, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within 
any  bounds."  And  Blackstone,  in  1  Comm.  p.  161,  says  that ''  it 
can  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible,"  that  ^'  it 
hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  the  making,  con- 
firming, enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving 
and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  de- 
nominations, ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime 
or  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic 
power,  which  in  all  governments  must  reside  somewhere,  is  in- 
trusted by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms."  * 

With  regard  to  laws  impossible  to  be  executed  they  must  be 
of  necessity,  legally  as  well  as  naturally,  void,  since  no  judicial 

*  And  oomiMure  Bacon's  Abridg  StatuUi^  A.  Dwarrii  on  Stotntea,  pp.  642-647. 
The  passages  in  Bracton,  Fleta  and  the  Mirronr  which  speak  of  the  law  of  nature  ai 
immutable  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  state,  are  on]^  repetitions  of  the  language  of 
Justinian's  Institutes,  and  must  receive  the  same  exposition.     See  the  next  chi^r. 
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or  executive  power  can  give  them  an  effect  contrary  to  their 
own  nature.  Blackstone  says,  Comm.  vol.  1,  p.  91 :  "  Acts  of 
parliament  that  are  impossible  to  be  performed  are  of  no  validi- 
ty ;  and  if  there  arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  conse- 
quences,  manifestly  contradictory  to  common  reason,  they  are, 
with  regard  to  those  collateral  consequences,  void.  I  lay  down 
the  rule  with  these  restrictions ;  though  I  know  it  is  generally 
laid  down  more  largely,  that  acts  of  parliament  contrary  to  rea- 
son are  void.  But  if  the  parliament  will  positively  enact  a 
thing  to  be  done  which  is  unreasonable,  I  know  no  power  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution  that  is  vested  with  authority 
to  control  it :  and  the  examples  usually  alleged  in  support  of 
this  sense  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where  the 
main  object  of  a  statute  is  unreasonable,  the  judges  are  at  lib* 
erty  to  reject  it :  for  that  were  to  set  the  judicial  power  above 
that  of  the  legislative,  which  would  be  subversive  of  all  gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Christian's  note  to  this  passage  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — *^  but  where  the  signification  of  a  statute  is  manifest,  no 
authority  less  than  that  of  parliament  can  restrain  its  opera- 
tion." The  conclusion  of  Sir  Matthew  H&le  respecting  the  power 
of  parliament  is  equal  to  a  definition  of  the  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  power  of  every  state  or  nation : — "  this  being  the 
highest  and  greatest  court  over  which  none  other  can  have  ju- 
risdiction, if  by  any  means  a  misgovemment  should  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all 
manner  of  remedy."  '  From  these  various  authorities  it  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  theory  of  the  public  municipal  (national)  law 
of  the  British  Empire,'  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
is  vested,  or  as  may  be  said,  has  primordial  existence  (by  right 
above  law),  in  the  legislating  body  or  bodies — ^king,  lords  or 
commons,  or  the  three  united ;  including  under  this  designation 
all  colonial  or  local  legislative  bodies.     All  that  sovereign  power 

*  The  statute  Confirmatio  Chartaram,  26  Edw.  1.  c.  1.  declares  that  the  great  charter 
•hall  he  held  for  common  law ;  and  the  statute  of  Westminster,  42  Edw.  3,  c  1 :  "  It  is 
asserted  and  accorded  that  the  great  charter  and  the  charter  of  the  forest  be  holden 
and  kept  in  all  points,  and  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  contrary,  that  shall  be  holden 
for  none."  See  Co.  Lit  Procme  to  2d.  Inst.  An  Act  of  parliament  is  thus  the  ai^o- 
fity  for  the  restriction  of  parliament  by  common  law. 

•The  question  ofthe  limitation  of*  the  lejrislative  function  of  the  English  govem- 
UMBt,  under  the  British  constitution,  is  a  question  of  public  municipal  (national)  law, 
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m  an  J  nation  may  do^  this  organked  bodj  or  incorporated  gOT- 
emment  may  do. 

§  182.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  power 
rending  in  the  British  parliament  alone,  or  in  it  together  with 
the  provincial  governments,  to  determine  the  laws  which  should 
prevail  territorially  in  the  American  colonies,  the  common  law 
of  England  was  always  regarded  in  each  of  the  colonies,  for 
niany  years  anterior  to  the  revolution,  as  a  law  of  national  as 
well  as  local  extent,  determining  the  rights  of  the  colonists  of 
English  birth  and  their  descendants,  as  fally  as  those  of  native- 
bom  subjects  of  the  same  race  residing  in  England :  and  no 
permanent  alteration  of  common  law  liberties,  as  to  them,  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  the  union  with  the  mother  country.* 

§  133.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  (§  42),  the 
term  liberty,  when  used  to  express  an  actual  condition  of  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  a  person  living  in  political  or  civil  society,  can 
only  be  described  as  the  effect  of  laws  resting  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  some  state  or  separate  political  society,— ^xm^t^  Imx), 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  had  been  herein  before 
used :  while,  in  the  conception  of  that  effect,  as  constituing  a  con- 
dition either  of  liberty  or  its  opposite,  not  only  the  purpose  and 
object  of  the  law  must  be  considered,  but  also  its  character  as  a 
relation  between  superior  and  inferior,  or  in  other  words,  its 
source,  authority  and  extent 

Begarding  la/w  only  as  the  expressed  will  of  a  sovereign,  or 
ci  a  possessor  of  that  sovereign  and  supreme  authority  which 
must  in  every  state  have  intrinsically  the  same  nature,  and  lib- 
erty only  as  the  result  of  law, — eveiy  condition  of  privilege,  or 
degree  of  liberty  which  may  in  different  states  be  attributed  to 
private  persons  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  foundation.  Where 
a  distinction  is  observed  in  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  as 

whicb  ooglit  to  be  duliiigiiuhed  hom  the  poUtioo-ethical  question,  noted  in  the  firtt 
duipter,  refpeoting  the  aathority  of  a  law  of  nature ;  being  distlnot  qnettions :  the  one 
of  law,  podtiTe  law, — ^the  other  of  ethics  or  political  science. 

*  Amerioan  Tracts,  London,  1766,  Dnmmer^s  Defenoe  of  the  New  England  charters, 
p.  49.  And  compare  the  cases  cited  in  note  to  §  126.  The  paper  by  Bentbam,  1808, 
entitled,  *'  A  plea  for  the  oonstitntioQ,''  and  relating  to  the  illegality  of  certain  local 
laws  in  New  South  Wales,  will  be  foond  interesting  in  oonneotion  with  the  subject  of 
tiusohapter.  So  also  Lang's  Freedom  and  Independenee  Ibrtiie  Golden  Lands  of  Ans- 
tnlia,  London,  1862. 
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being  either  public  or  private,  the  freedom  of  action  which  is 
enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  a  state  or  political  society  may  be 
called  the  result  of  private  law.  But  since  there  must  be  in  all 
states  a  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitution,  by  which 
the  source,  duration  and  extent  of  the  private  law  is  determined,^ 
the  effect  of  that  public  law  is  always  an  essential  element  of 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  civil  society,  those  which  are  ordinarily  considered  distinct 
from  the  public  or  political  relations  of  the  state. 

§  134.  Whatever  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  liberty,  must  be  juridically 
known  as  composed  of  individual  and  relative  rights ;  since  it 
consists  in  relations  existing  under  law :  and  those  rights  may 
be  called  liberties — ^though  with  constant  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  law.  In  all  states  wherein  a  public  law,  or  law  of 
political  constitution  (in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  law),  can 
be  said  to  exist,  a  distioction  may  be  made  between  that  liberty 
of  the  individual  members  of  political  society  which  exists  in 
civil  or  social  relations,  (which  may  be  termed  liberty  by  prirate 
law,)  and  liberty  of  action  in  connection  with  the  public  and 
political  life  of  the  state,  (liberty  by  public  law.)  The  first 
might  also  be  properly  distinguished  as  social  or  civil  liberty ; 
the  second,  political  liberty.'  But  since,  wherever  the  last  can 
be  said  to  exist,  the  first,  or  liberty  by  private  law,  acquires  a 
distinctive  part  of  its  nature  in  the  guarantees  afforded  to  it  by 
the  public  law, — in  such  states  the  definition  of  the  term  civil 
liberty  includes  the  basis  of  private  rights  in  the  public  law; 
since  the  nature  and  existence  of  private  law  is  itself  the  topic 
of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  135.  When  in  £nglish  and  American  jurisprudence  civil 
liberty,  in  general,  or  any  particular  right  or  liberty  is  spoken 
of  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  England,  and  attributed  to  any  pri- 
vate persons  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire, 
the  political  foundation  of  the  law  by  which  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  defined  is  always  indirectly  referred  to,  and  the 

•  Bacon,  De  Ang.  Scien.  L.  8,  o.  8,  10.    Aphorism  8.     "  At  Jim  PriYatom  tnb 
tatela  Juris  Public!  latet" 

•  Comp.  I  Bla.  Comm.,  p.  126,  n.  bj  Christian;  Chipman,  on  Gov.,  p.  59.    Whe- 
wdl :  El  Mor.  &  PoL,  §  536,  distinguishes  between  »(x:ial  freedom  and  poiiiieal  freedom. 
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▼arioTiB  public  guarantees  by  which  private  rights  or  libertiee 
become  identified  with  the  public  law.  So  far  as  the  individual 
and  relative  rights  existing  under  the  EngUsh  law,  and  which 
are  called  "liberties," — "civil  liberties," — "the  liberties  of  the 
subject," — "the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Englishmen,"* 
have  a  peculiar  character,  it  is  rather  in  the  origin,  duration  and 
extent  of  the  law  in  which  they  are  founded,  than  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  mutual  relations  which  that  law  establishes  be- 
tween private  persons.  For,  regarded  merely  as  existing  in  re- 
lations between  private  persons,  the  same  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  may  be  found  under  the  law  of  other  states  or  coun- 
tries. The  use  of  these  terms  always  includes  in  some  degree 
the  idea  of  political  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  private  law. 

§  136.  The  political  foundation  of  law  in  the  colonies  has 
already  been  in  part  indicated.  It  was  a  mark  of  these  rights 
or  liberties  of  the  English  colonist  that  they  rested  on  "  common 
law ; "  which,  regarded  only  as  a  private  law,  or  law  determin- 
ing the  relations  of  private  persons,  was  a  law  having  a  distinct 
basis  in  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  opposed  to  the  will  of  any 
particular  part  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  exercising  a  sepa- 
rate or  local  power,*  or  of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  not  identified,  by  public  law,  with  the  nation  as  a  politi- 
cal unit :  a  law  alterable  indeed  by  the  act  of  the  supreme  or 
sovereign  power,  and  by  that  power  as  vested  in  a  government ; 
but  that  government — one  which  was  assumed  to  be,  by  its  par- 
liamentary constitution,  the  representative  and  organ  of  a  whole 
nation.  The  common  law  had  therefore  an  integral  existence 
in  each  part  of  the  empire  at  the  same  time ;  being  therein  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  concurrent  rules  of  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  localities. 

'  2  Co.  Litt  cap.  29.  (A.)  **  Ant  cUiaeiaietar  cl«  libero  tenemeiito  sao,  t«1  liboteti- 
huM  [Mag.  Ch.]     This  wora  libertatea,  liberties,  hath  three  signifioatioiis : 

1.  First,  ai  it  hath  been  said,  it  signifieth  the  laws  of  the  realme,  in  which  respect 
this  charter  is  called,  charta  libertatom. 

2.  It  signifieth  the  freedomes  that  the  subjects  of  England  have." 

'  GlauTirs  Pref  to  Fortescne  de  Landibns,  p.  29,  qnimng  Brompton  as  saying,  after 
mentioning  the  three  sets  of  local  laws — West  Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish,  prevailiiig 
in  England:  ***l8te  rex  Edwardos  tertius  (the  confessor)  onam  legem  commnnem 
edidit,  qnsB  leges  Edward!  nsqne  hodie  Tocantor,'  which,  bj  the  waj,  helps  ns  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  phrase  common  law  (and  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  now 
taken)  which  was  therefore  called  commton  becante  it  extended  to  all  England,  whereas 
before,  different  parts  had  been  ruled  by  different  lawa" 
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It  was  also  a  law,  in  its  ordinarj  operation,  judicially  re 
oeived  as  of  constant  or  customary  existence ;  not  as  referable 
to  scmie  recorded  act  of  the  depositaries  of  supreme  power,  con- 
ferring those  liberties  as  something  which  they  might  either 
give  or  refuse.  It  was  a  law  not  taken  to  exist  irrespectiyely 
of  political  authority,  but  yet  not  taken  to  rest,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  acts  of  positive  legislation.  In  being  derived  from  a 
judicial  apprehension  of  natural  reason,  it  was  not  indeed  more 
j%ifral  than  the  statute  law,  but  differed  from  it  in  not  being  so 
specifically  devised  and  promulgated  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  in  and  for  a  certain  territory  only.  Therefore,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  defined  relations  of  persons  without  reference  to  spe- 
cific things  in  England,  it  was  a  law  which  might  be  taken  to 
be  a  jijiridical  indication  of  natural  reason  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied,  not  in  England  only, 
where  it  originally  prevailed  as  the  territorial  law,  but  wherever 
they  might  remain  under  the  same  national  dominion.  This 
personal  character  of  the  common  law  is  shown  when,  in  de 
scribing  the  liberties  or  rights  created  by  that  law,  they  are 
termed  ^*  the  liberties  of  Englishmen."  ^ 

§  137.  As  is  shown  in  the  passage  from  Blackstone  before 
cited,  and  the  writings  of  American  jurists  referred  to  in  the 
same  connection,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  the  common  law 
of  England  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  law  for  the  colonists,  and 
as  determining  their  rights  and  liberties  in  their  new  domicil, 
that  the  entire  body  of  rules  comprised  under  that  name,  in 
England,  had  an  equal  extent  in  the  province.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  first  chapter  (§  23)  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
distinguished  into  rights  existing  either  in  relations  in  respect 
to  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  or  relations  in  respect  to 
things  as  the  objects  of  action.  The  law  prevailing  in  any  place 
or  territory  is  therein  a  rule  of  action  in  reference  to  things,  as 
well  as  persons,  (though  persons,  or  the  actions  of  persons,  are 
the  ultimate  objects  of  every  law,)  and  it  is  plain  that  many 
things  (either  natural  or  legal  things)  which  were,  in  England, 
the  objects  of  action  contemplated  by  the  common  law,  did  not 
exist  in  the  colonies.    A  very  considerable   portion  of  that 

*  1 BL  Coam.  p.  144. 
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division  of  the  camxnoii  law  wliioh  is  called  bj  Blackstone  the 
^  law  of  things,"  was  therefore  not  transferred  with  the  colonists 
to  America  as  a  law  personal  to  them ;  and,  so  far  as  the  lib* 
erties  of  persons  in  England  consisted  in  rights  of  action  in  refer- 
ence to  those  things,  thej  had  no  existence  in  the  colony.' 

The  legal  liberty  of  any  person  in  a  civil  state  cannot  be 
fnlly  defined  without  considering  his  rights  of  action  in  respect 
to  things :  yet  those  rights  of  action  which  exist  in  relations  to 
other  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  without  special  reference 
to  things,  or  without  reference  to  specific  things,  may  be  taken 
to  constitute  his  general  liberty  of  action.  Individual  and  rela- 
tive rights,  as  defined  in  the  first  chapter,  may  thus  be  juridi^' 
cally  recognized  to  be  rights  belonging  to  persons  in  reference 
to  other  persons,  without  reference  to  specific  things ;  and  the 
law  of  England  determining  and  maintaining  those  rights,  as 
rights  of  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitant  of  England,  with- 
out reference  to  what  is  called  by  Blackstone  the  law  qf  thingny 
may  be  called  the  law  of  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  English- 
men— ^the  civil  liberties  of  the  freebom  English  subject.  With 
this  limitation  in  respect  to  things,  the  law  determining  the 
liberties  of  English  subjects,  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  colonists  as  a  personal  law. 

§  138.  Further  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  defining 
what  that  liberty  or  degree  of  privilege,  under  the  common  law 
of  England,  wtu  not^  and  as  having  an  important  bearing  oa 
the  peculiar  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  that,  so  far 
as  the  liberties  of  British  subjects,  thus  secured  to  them  and 
resting  on  the  imperial  or  national  sovereignty,^  consisted  in 
rights  of  persons  in  reference  to  things,  tliey  could  only  be, 
rights  in  reference  to  such  things  as  were  known  to  the  law  of 
England :  and  that,  so  far  as  a  right  of  property,  or  to  property, 
was  one  of  those  liberties,  it  was  only  to  such  objects  of  pos- 
session as  could  lawfully  be  property  by  the  law  of  England.. 

§  139.  The  possession  of  liberty  in  any  extended  sense,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  condition  or  stat/us^  irrespective  of  its 

■  Compare  abo,  Kent* s  Camm.  u.  162.  S  Peters,  658.  1  Comstock,  81-8S.  1 
Hms.  R  60.  2  do.  584.  Settlements  in  America,  vol  i.,  pp.  808,  804.  VoL  L  of 
Ifast.  Quart  K.  468-470. 
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eonnection  with  public  law^  must  alwayfi,  under  anj  Bjstem  of 
rannicipal  (national)  law,  consist  in  the  exercise  of  indiyidnal 
and  relative  rights.  A  free  condition  maj  howeyer  be  attri- 
buted to  a  person  who  does  not  actually  sustain  those  relations 
towards  specific  persons  in  which  rdatioe  rights  exist.  A  le^ 
oapacUy  for  those  rights  is,  however,  taken  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  a  free  condition,  whenever  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween liberty  and  its  opposites,  as  contrasted  results  of  private 
law ;  though  individual  or  absolute  rights — frights  in  relation  to 
the  community  at  large,  constitute  tiie  essential  part  of  free 
Ha^us  or  legal  condition.  The  English  law  determining  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  called, 
more  particularly  than  the  rest,  the  law  of  the  sUxtuB  or  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  applied  as  a  personal  law. 

§  140.  When  the  individual  rights  which  are  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  of  condition  are  declared  to  be  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  personal  security,  and  the  right 
to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  private  property,  still  the 
condition  which  they  constitute  cannot  be  apprehended  without 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  those  rights  are 
vindicated  or  maintained.  In  a  definition  of  a  state  of  liberty, 
as  opposed  to  domestic  slavery,  or  bondage  correlative  to  a 
right  of  dominion  in  private  persons,  these  three  terms,  in  a 
general  sense,  may  be  taken  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  all 
countries.  But  as  defining  the  elements  of  civil  liberty^  as  that 
term  is  employed  by  European  and  American  authors,  they  are 
of  little  significance,  unless  stated  in  connection  with  the  gtuxr- 
anteea  by  which  they  are  preserved.  It  would  be  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  treatise  to  describe  the  guarantees  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons  under  the  law  of  England  at  any 
particular  period  of  its  history : — ^habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
the  rules  of  evidence,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  rights 
of  counsel,  publicity,  utterance,  &c.,  and  above  all,  the  definitive 
or  positive  nature  of  that  law,  in  having  a  settled  supremacy 
independent  of  the  will  and  moral  judgment  of  all  who  are 
not  identified  with  the  actual  possessors  of  ultimate  sovereign 
power.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  common  law  of  England 
is  the  degree  in  which  it  unites  the  characteristics  of  public  and 
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priyate  law ;  60  that  the  exposition  of  private  rights  is  never 
separable  from  that  of  a  political  constitution.  These  rights  or 
guarantees,  though  attributed  to  ancient  and  customary  law, 
have  been,  at  different  times,  defined  and  maintained  with  differ^ 
ent  degrees  of  precision ;  and  their  legal  character  has  therefore 
greatly  varied,  even  during  the  last  two  centuries.*  The  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  common  law  of  England,  in  being  public  law, 
was  the  same  in  England  and  America,  was  the  question  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  colonies  originated.  By  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  common  law  to  each  several  colony,  with  a 
territorial  extent  therein,  it  acquired,  in  each,  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate character,  as  the  local  law  of  each.  But  still,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  law  of  personal  condition,  or  the  law  of  those  rights 
which  are  commonly  denominated  personal  rights,  its  pro- 
gressive development  was  never  independent  or  isolated  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Empire.  To  that  extent  it  continued 
to  be  a  national  system,  and  the  rights  and  guarantees,  above 
spoken  of,  continued,  in  their  progressive  development,  to  be  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  their  juridical  source,  or  to  be  rights 
under  one  and  the  same  system  of  jurisprudence;  though  main- 
tained and  exercised  under  the  local  or  internal  law  of  distinct 
political  jurisdictions.' 

§  141.  Under  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  it  has 
been  known  in  different  tinSes  and  countries,  ah  immense  varie- 
ty of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  may  be  comprehended ; 
and  the  legal  incidents  of  the  relation  have  varied  in  England, 
during  the  period  in  which  its  "  common  law  "  has  been  histori- 
cally known  to  exist,  as  much  as  in  any  other  European  country. 
Although,  for  more  now  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  con- 
dition either  of  chattel  slavery,  or  of  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept by  force  of  penal  statutes,  has  been  held  to  be  contrary  to 

*  For  the  charters  of  English  liherties  of  the  salgect  see,  hesidos  the  English  St»- 
tntes  At  Large,  Co.  Litt  2d  Inst ;  Sonth  Carolina  Stat,  at  large,  preface  and  pp.  72- 
129,  containing,  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  (1215),  Charter  of  Edward  I.  (1297), 
the  Petition  of  Rights  (162S),  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  81  Car.  2,  o.  2.  (1679),  Bill 
of  Rights,  1  WiUium  and  Biaxy,  sess.  2,  c.  2  (1689\  See  also  Ueher's  CiirU  liberty 
and  Self  Government.  And  for  a  sammary  of  tne  principal  usages  and  acts  tnm 
which  a  popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the 
English  nation,  answering  to  a  written  constitution,  at  the  present  daj  might  be  mado» 
■ee  Wade's  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  Part  IIL  a  5. 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  48-^. 
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the  local  or  internal  law  of  England,  it  was  fiu*  from  being  ao 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America  and  of  the  grants  of  their  respective  charters.  Yit 
lenage  continued  to  exist  in  England  until  the  year  1661 ;  if,  as 
Blackstone  asserts,  it  maj  be  taken  to  have  been  abolished  by 
the  act  of  that  year,  12  Car.  2.  c.  24,  reducing  all  tenures  to 
free  and  common  socage.'  In  some  of  its  forms,  yillenage,  in 
England,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  chattel  slavery :  the  villein 
in  gross  or  (U  large  beilig,  according  to  Littleton,  ^^  annexed  to 
the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner 
to  another,  and  if  he  ran  away  from  his  lord,  or  was  purloined 
from  him,  he  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action,  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels." ' 

But  yillenage  in  England,  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  in- 
vasion, had  always  the  character  of  a  feudal  relation,  and  was 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  The  legal  personality  of 
the  villein,  and  a  capacity  for  rights  in  some  degree,  was  also 
acknowledged.  If  under  the  Saxon  government  there  had  been 
a  class  of  absolute  slaves,"  it  is  supposed  by  Wright,  in  his 
treatise  on  Tenures,  tliat  the  Normans,  carrying  out  the  feudal 
constitution  of  a  civil  state,  admitted  such  slaves  to  the  oath  of 
fealty,  creating  the  legal  obligations  of  a  legal  person,  which 
conferred  a  right  to  protection  under  the  law,  and  raised  the 
serf  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  downright  slavery,  though 
inlerior  to  every  other  condition.*    The  law  protected  the  per- 

>  2  BL  Comm.  96.    Loflf  8  Rep.  a 
«  1  Co.  Lit.  §  181.   * 

*  An  historical  Ditconne  of  the  Unifonnity  of  the  Government  of  England,  bj  Na- 
thaniel Bacon  of  Grab'  bme,  (1647)  p.  56.  Speaking  of  viUeitu  in  the  Saxon  timev- 
**  The  most  inferioar  of  all  were  tliose  which  were  anciently  called  lacad  or  slaves ; 
tiioee  were  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  lord  to  do  any  kt- 
▼ioe,  or  undergo  any  punishment ;  and  yet  the  magnanimity  of  the  Saxons  was  suoh**  &c. 
— stating  their  merciful  treatment  dt  slaves  •***««  and  though  the  insolency  of  the 
Danes  much  quelled  this  Saxon  noblenesse,  yet  it  was  revived  again  by  the  Confessoi's 
han,  which  ordained  that  the  lords  8hauld  oo  demean  themselves  towards  their  men, 
that  they  should  neither  incurre  guilt  against  God,  nor  ofibnce  against  the  king ;  or, 
whidi  is  all  one,  to  respect  them  as  God  s  people  and  the  king's  subjects." 

And  see  Wade's  Hist,  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  Part  l,  ch.  1.  Tunfli's 
Anglo-Saxons,  voL  iil,  p.  91. 

*  Wright's  Tenures,  pp.  215-217.  2  Bl.  Comm.  92.  Wade's  Hist  &o.,  p.  9 :  "In 
1102  it  was  declared  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  Westminster,  unlawifal 
for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in  the  market,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  countfy.**  The  author  does  not  give  the  authority :  such  a  declaratioo 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  absolute  chattel  slavery. 
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NUB  of  Tilleins,  as  the  king^  sabjeotB,  against  atrocious  injuiies 
of  the  loard ;  for  he  might  not  kill  or  maim  his  villein :  and  the 
litter  had  a  right  of  action  against  his  lord  for  the  mayhem  of 
his  own  person,  or  the  murder  of  his  ancestor.  Neifes  had  also 
an  appeal  of  rape,  in  case  the  lord  violated  them  by  force.  ^ 

Even  in  the  times  of  Littleton  and  Coke  it  was  said  that  vil- 
lensge  could  exist  only  by  prescription,  or  by  confession  in  open 
court  And  when  most  opposite  to  a  free  condition  it  had  some- 
thing of  a  local  character,  relating  to  the  land  of  the  lord  to 
whom  the  villein  services  were  due.*  It  was  therefore  an  inci- 
dent of  those  relations  of  persons  to  things,  or  of  the  relations 
of  persons  to  other  persons,  in  respect  to  those  things  which  were 
not  transferable  with  the  English  colonists  to  America,  and  did 
not  therefore  exist  there  under  the  common  law,  i.  e.  feudal  es- 
tates, which  were  not  established  in  America.' 

§  142.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  known  under  the 
modem  common  law  of  England  and  the  same  law  operating  in 
the  British  colonies,  with  personal  extent  for  the  inhabitants 
who  are  of  British  race  or  descent,  is  a  relation  exclusively 
founded  on,  or  arising  out  of,  the  voluntary  contract  of  the  par- 
ties.^ The  relation  between  a  minor  apprentice  and  his  master, 
under  the  same  law,  is  a  substitute  for,  or  a  modification  of,  the 
paternal  authority  ;  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  are  derivative  from  the  relation  of  parent  and  child. 
This  relation,  as  an  effect  of  the  common  law  of  England  having 
personal  extent,  existed  in  all  the  colonies :  being  created  tmder 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  inferior  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace  or  other  officers,  to  whom  a  jt/o^-patemal  authority  of 
guardianship  had  been  delegated  by  special  statutes,  or  who,  in 

*  1  Co.  litt  §§  189,  190.  In  renect  to  the  communUy  at  hargp  the  TSQetii  was  • 
knl  penoo,  as  mnch  as  any  liber  nomo.  2  Co.  LItt  cap.  1,  (7) :  '*  Concessimns  et 
Minraa  omnibns  liberis  hominibns  regni  nostri,  &o.  These  wwAb  in  Magna  Charts 
doe  include  all  persons  ecclesiastical]  and  teraporall,  inoorporate,  politaqne,  or  natnraU; 
naj,  they  extend  also  to  Tilleines,  for  they  are  accounted  free  against  all  men,  saving 
sgainst  the  lorda"  2  Co.  Litt.  cap.  29,  (1):  **NnlhiB  liber  homo  capiatnr  tcI  im- 
|>xisoiietnr.  This  extends  to  villeins,  saying  against  their  lord;  for  they  are  free 
Bgainst  an  men,  saving  against  their  lord." 

*  2  BL  Comra.  92-9a  Wilkins's  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  229,  et  cap.  66.  Leg.  GnlieL  L 
**  Prohihemns  nt  nnllus  vendat  hominem  extra  patriam." 

*  And  see  Neal  v.  Fanner,  9  Georg.  R.  564. 

*  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  after  the  as* 
tinction  of  villenage,  see  Wade's  History  ^  Part  l 
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being  appointed  for  offices  known  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, assumed  it  as  an  incident  of  office  nnder  that  law :  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  being,  determined  bj  comnuA 
law  rules ;  though  the  establishment  of  the  relation  was,  in  i^ost 
of  the  colonies,  regulated  by  special  statutes. 

§  143.  Though  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  thns^D* 
cognized  under  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  colonies,  is 
one  which  may  modify  in  many  important  respects  their  rights 
and  obligations  in  respect  to  third  persons,  yet,  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  service  has  depended  on  contract  or  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  servant,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  to 
create  a  right  to  that  service  as  against  other  persons ;  so  that 
the  act  of  decoying  or  inveigling  that  servant,  from  such  se^ 
vice,  would  constitute  a  wrong  which  the  law  would  remedy  in 
maintaining  the  master's  right.  The  right  of  the  master  being 
correlative  to  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  servant  only,  the  law 
has  given  a  remedy  in  such  cases  only  against  the  servant  It 
is  doubtful,  too,  whether  even  the  forcible  abduction  of  an  adult 
servant  could  be  resisted  by  the  master,  as  possessing  any  spe- 
cific right  in  respect  to  such  servant,  or  as  having  any  other  ca- 
pacity or  right,  in  such  case,  than  that  of  any  third  party  aiding 
and  assisting  such  servant  in  defence  of  his  individual  right  to 
personal  freedom.*  Ii\  however,  the  servant  should  be  under 
age,  whether  apprenticed  or  serving  with  or  witliout  wages,  the 
master  has  been  regarded  as  standing  in  loco  parentis ;  *  having 
a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty,  to  resist  such  abduction.  The 
right  of  the  master,  in  the  case  of  such  minors,  being  also  a  right 
correlative  to  obligations  on  the  part  of  third  persons,  or  the 
community  at  large ;  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  right 
of  personal  custody  maintainable  at  common  law,  by  the  reme- 
dial writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  personal  replevin.  The  master 
in  this  case  standing  in  a  position,  as  to  third  parties,  similar  to 
that  of  a  husband,  parent  or  guardian. 

So  far  as  the  relation  of  master  atid  servant  has  been  founded 
on  contract  between  them,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  common 

*■  In  Hughes's  Grand  Abridg.  p.  1290,  it  is  held  that  a  master  may  justify  an  ■•- 
eault  in  defence  of  his  servant 

•  2  Kcnf  8  Comm.  p.  261,  (2S8  of  7th  Ed.) 
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]gw  rales  applicable  to  contracts.  The  English  common  law,  as 
it  has  been  received  in  America,  has  never  enforced  the  con- 
tract as  against  the  party  contracting  to  serve,  by  compelling  a 
specific  performance.  It  has  only  given  a  remedy  between  the 
parties  in  pecimiary  damages,  as  in  case  of  a  breach  of  any 
other  contract^ 

§  144.   It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  nn- 
written  or  common  law,  in  England  as  well  as  in  every  other 
country,  being  derived  by  a  judicial  recognition  of  natural  rea- 
son applied  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  existence, — 
in  determining  what  principles  are  to  be  receiyed  as  rules  of 
natural  reason  with  the  force  of  positive  law,  the  tribunals  of 
each  country  must  refer  to  standards  indicatory  of  the  juridical 
wifl  of  the  state  from  which  they  derive  their  authority.    It 
was  further  shown  that  among  these  standards  are  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  known  from  history  to  prevail  generally  among 
all  nations,  forming  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — a 
historical  law  of  nations — which  must  be  received  as  part  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  state ;  unless  the  local  law  of  the  state, 
derived  from  its  own  national  usage  and  judicial  precedent,  or 
from  positive  legislation,  contains  principles  promulgated  with 
universal  personal  extent,  having  a  contrary  effect    Therefore 
in  determining  what  that  common  law  of  England  was  which 
accompanied  the  British  colonists  in  America  as  a  personal  law, 
it  must  be  inquired  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  there  were  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence 
— historical  law  of  na/Uons — affecting  the  stahis  or  condition 
of  natural  persons,  which  could,  in  England,  be  judicially  ap- 
plied as  part  of  the  common  law ;  and  whether,  at  that  time,  the 
local  law  of  England,  or  rather  the  law  derived  from  its  own 
several  national  usage,  and  its  own  judicial  precedents  or  legis- 
lation (operating  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  other 
states  or  nations),  contained  rules,  having  a  contrary  effect, 

'  1  Black£  Ind.  R.  122,  (1821)  cftae  of  Maiy  Clark,  a  woman  of  color.  Marg.  note. 
'^  It  if  A  general  rule  that  ooTonants  for  personal  service  cannot  be  specifically  enforced 
either  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  The  case  of  apprentices  depends  on  parental  an- 
tliority.  that  of  aoldiers  and  sailors  on  national  policy."  The  condition  of  adult  ser- 
Tants  indentmed  nnder  contract,  which  was  common  during  the  colonial  period,  de- 
pended on  iq>ocial  ^atntcs.     Sec  jwst,  ch.  v. 
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which  were  so  promulgated  as  to  have  nniyersal  peraonal  ex« 
tent  in  England,  and  therefore  to  prevent  the  judicial  recogni* 
tion  and  application  of  those  principles  of  universal  jnrispnh 
dence  or  the  law  of  nations.^ 

%  145.  This  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  law  of  naUam^ 
affecting  personal  condition,  considered  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  will  be  examined  in  a  separate  chapter*  But 
it  is  convenient  here  to  remark,  though  actually  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation, that  in  the  view  of  almost  every  historical  writer 
who  has  treated  of  the  establishment  of  laws  in  the  American 
colonies,  the  private  law  of  England,  or  the  private  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  England,  during  the  period  when  the 
colonial  patents  and  charters  were  granted,  is  taken  to  have 
attributed  the  individual  and  relative  rights  before  spoken  of  as 
being  called,  in  connection  with  their  guarantees  in  the  public 
law, — the  liberties  of  Englishmen — ^the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  free-bom  British  subject, — without  distinction  of  race, 
descent,  or  physical  constitution,  to  all  natural  persons  actually 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  British  Isles ;  or  at  least  to  all 
native  and  domiciled  inhabitants ;  subject  only  to  the  rights  of 
others  having  the  same  general  denomination,  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  persons  all  equally  privileged  in  respect  to  that 
law; — ^the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
master  and  servant,  the  relations  of  contract,  those  founded  on 
the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  those  incident  to  the  punitive 
and  remedial  laws  of  the  state.  Personal  liberty,  in  the  sense 
of  one  of  tliese  rights,  signifying  tlie  freedom  to  dispose  of  one's 
person  and  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  without  control  by 
others  wlio  are  not  representatives  of  the  idtimately  supreme 
authority. 

§  140.  When  it  is  said  that  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,*  it  cannot  be  so  said  with  propriety  if 
by  this  it  is  intended  that  the  international  law, — ^meaning  that 
rule  of  wliich  states  are  the  subjects,  is  part  of  that  common  law. 

*  Compare  ante,  §  99. 

•  Afl  in  1  Bla.  Com.  273.  4,  same,  67.  1  Kent's  Com.  p.  1.  Triqnet  v.  Bftdi, 
8  Burr.  1478.  Heathficld  v.  Chilton,  4  Burr.  2015.  Case  of  Henfield,  by  Judge 
Wilson,  Duponceau,  p.  3,  and  note.     3  Dallas,  R,  892. 
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For  the  common  law  is  la/w  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  which 
this  international  law  is  not'  The  common  law  is  a  municipal 
liw  (national,  jus  civile,  a/rUe  %  9,  n.)  in  being  founded  on  the 
national  sovereignty  of  England,  as  the  absolutely  independent 
authority  for  that  rule  of  action  which  determines  the  relations 
of  the  individuals  known  as  its  aubjectSj  according  to  the  princi- 
plea  which  define  the  existence  and  mode  of  action  of  sovereign 
states.  But  the  historically  known  law  of  natums — ^universal 
jurisprudence,  herein  before  defined,  so  far  as  it  contains  princi- 
ples determining  relations  of  private  persons,  is  an  indication 
and  criterion  of  natural  reason,  to  be  judicially  received,  not  as 
haring  any  authority  in  itself  independent  of  that  sovereignty 
upon  whic^  the  municipal  law  of  England  (national  law — ^bolli 
iBtemal  and  international  according  to  its  application)  rests,  but 
beeanse  already  customarily  received  and  allowed  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  juridical  will,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  territo- 
rial dominion  of  that  sovereignty,  founded  on  local  precedents 
or  legislation,  rcS^uires  the  application  of  principles  having  a 
contrary  effect. 

'jMie,%i  11,12. 

IfoiBi*— As  bM  been  shown  in  the  lecond  chapter,  the  jnriBticAl  oonoaption  of  a 
OBhiml  juriyudence  or  law  of  ftatumt  requires  the  recognition  of  some  persons  as 
iHa,  or  as  haring  snstained  relations  created  by  foreign  laws ;  and  the  exposition  of 
piliM]l[to  having  tiiat  chameter  cannot  be  looked  for,  in  the  juridical  history  of  any 
OM  state  or  nation,  before  the  time  when  a  peacefhl  interooorse  has  subsisted,  nnder 
iii  Jerisdiction,  between  the  natiTO  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  state  and  persons 
rsoqgiuMd  as  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  that  is,  before  a  privaie  international  law 
bsi  become  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  national  law.  (See  onte,  §§  92-06).  The 
tiiiitieth  chapter  of  Magna  Cbarta  declares,  '*  AH  merchants  (if  they  were  not  openly 
proliibited  before)  shall  have  their  itafe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  Eqgland,  to 
some  bto  England,  to  tany  in,-  and  go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
ts  Imy  and  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil  tolles,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs, 
exeept  in  time  of  war."  (See  2  Co.  Ins.  cap.  80).  Unless  this  was  only  declaratory 
of  sa  exisdng  common  law  principle,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  before  this,  aliens  had 
ao  legal  rif^ta  in  England,  and  that  it  is  only  after  this  period  tiiat  a  law  qf  natkmi 
soaU  ind  place  in  the  common  law,  by  the  application  of  private  international  law. 
See  Walker^s  Theory  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.  XX. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THR  E8TABLI8HHENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  OOLONIBB, — 1BK 
BUBJEGT  OONTINUED.  OF  PBINCIPLEB  OF  UNIVEBSAL  JUBIBFKD- 
DENCE,  BELATINO  TO  FREEDOM  AND  ITB  OPF08ITE8,  JSNTSSXK 
INTO  THE  COMMON   LAW  OF  ENQLAND. 

§  147.  It  18  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  ascertain,  from  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  among  European  nations,  what  prind- 
pies,  affecting  natural  persons  in  those  relations  which  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  of  bondage  under  privaie  law, 
were  judicially  known  as  part  of  the  historical  law  ofnaticmBi^i 
the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  and  the  date  of  their 
charters  ;  and  next,  whether  those  principles  could  be  applied, 
in  England,  as  part  of  the  common  law  derived  from  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  natural  reason,  to  determine  the  condition 
of  natural  persons. 

Tliis  universal  law  or  law  of  nations^  it  will  be  remembered, 
becomes  a  topic  of  judicial  recognition  by  an  intemational 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  municipal  law 
in  the  relations  of  persons  considered  as  alien  to  some  one  jurifi- 
diction.*  A  historical  investigation  of  the  law  of  nations^  as 
forming  part  of  the  common  (unwritten)  law  of  any  one  state, 
involves  therefore,  in  some  degree,  an  exposition  of  the  private 
international  law  of  that  state,  as  well  as  the  private  municipal 
(internal)  law  thereof.  It  is  thus  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to 
anticipate  somewhat  the  subject  of  a  succeeding  chapter,  which 

'  Ante,  §  94. 
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ifr— the  pri\rate  international  law,  in  England  and  America, 
during  the  colonial  period,  affecting  relations  of  freedom  or  of 
bondage. 

§  148.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  existence  of  positive 
law  (as  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  herein  denominated  in 
respect  to  its  authority),  when  natural  justice — ^the  presumptive 
will  of  the  state,  was  ascertained  by  the  autonomous  judgment 
of  each  judicial  tribunal,  according  to  its  own  apprehension  of 
natural  reason,*  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  judicial 
role,  forming  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one 
state,  which  had,  beyond  any  other  part  of  that  municipal  law, 
a  universal  character,  or  the  character  of  an  exposition  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  was  more  directly  derived  from  the  natural 
reason  of  mankind  than  any  other  legal  principle.  Still  less,  at 
a  period  when  international  intercourse  was  almost  unknown, 
or  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  judicial  authority,  could  there 
be  any  rule  which  might  be  considered  a  universal  law,  or  law 
(f  nations:  for  it  is  only  by  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to 
different  municipal  laws  that  a  law  of  nations  can  be  judicially 
distinguished.  In  the  imperfect  civilization  and  intercourse  of 
nations  in  earlier  ages  the  means  of  collecting  and  digesting 
judicial  precedents  were  too  limited  to  allow  any  settied  exposi- 
tion of  natural  reason,  as  a  rule  of  action  derived  from  a  com- 
parison  of  the  laws  of  various  states. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  the  several  nations  of  remote  antiquity 
must  have  contained  numerous  principles  common  to  each,  but, 
previously  to  a  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other's  institutions, 
there  could  be  no  definite  acceptation  of  natural  reason  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  independent  sources  of 
positive  law.  The  laws  of  the  Boman  Eepublic  are  the  earliest 
of  which  it  can  be  said  positively  that  they  were  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  force  of  the  concurrent  usage  and  legislation 
of  various  nations,  as  an  indication  of  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
deserving  to  be  judicially  received  by  any  one  state.  This 
recognition  was  made  in  legislative  action  if,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.  C.  464,  were  com- 
piled by  persons  specially  instructed  to  regard  the  laws  of  the 

» AnU,  §  29. 
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Grecian  States,'  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  second  chapter, 
in  what  manner,  by  judicial  action,  a  part  of  the  Boman  law 
was  always  regarded  not  only  as  national  law,  but  as  an  ezpon- 
tion  of  the  law  prevailing  among  all  nations  or  among  the  more 
civilised.    By  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  whole 
national  law  acquired  more  and  more  of  this  character,  and 
this  character  or  quality  it  has  constantly  had  in  every  country 
in  Europe :  first  prevailing,  as  the  customary  or  common  law, 
in  countries  which  had  been  under  the  Boman  dominion,  and 
civilized  by  Roman  influence,  and  then  adopted  by  the  northern 
invading  nations,  both  as  the  law  having  territorial  extent  in 
the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  also  as  an  exposition  of 
the  juridical  wisdom  of  all  nations  and  all  preceding  times: 
gradually  supplanting  the  peraonal  laws  which  they  brought 
with  them.'    In  this  sense  it  has  been  the  common  law  of  the 
greater  part  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  all  those  nations  which 
constitute,  in  their  own  vocabulary,  the  civilized  world.    Its 
authority  as  law  nowhere  rests  upon  its  intrinsic  merit  as  an  ex- 
position  of  natural  reason,  but  is  a  matter  of  the  customary  law 
of  each  nation ;  though  in  states  which  have  boasted  of  a  law 
of  national  origin,  it  has  been  generally  referred  to,  judicially, 
as  if  its  authority  were  dependent  upon  the  subjective  judgment 
of  the  tribunal,  accepting  it  as  pure  natural  right  or  reason.' 

'  See  Diony.  Halicar.,  Antiq.,  Lib.  X.,  cap.  57.  Heineccins :  Hbt  Jar.  Cir.  LiK 
1,  c  2,  §  23,  24.  Long's  Disc.,  p.  56,  n.  Hone  Jar.,  pp.  80,  40.  Bat  GUmUtiito 
Vico  held  the  XII.  Tables  to  have  been  only  a  digest  of  the  cnstomaiy  law  of  Lathxm; 
see  London  Law  Review,  vol.  XX.,  p.  268 ;  XXL,  p.  98. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Savignj*8  Hist  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  first 
volume,  translated  by  Cathcart ;  and  Savignj's  Hent  R5m.  R,  the  last  volame. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones :  Works,  vol.  III.,  p.  75  :  *'  It  [the  Code  of  Justinian]  gives  law  st 
this  time  t  >  the  greatest  part  of  Europe :  and,  though  few  English  lavryers  dare  make 
such  an  acknowledgment,  it  is  the  true  source  c^  nearly  all  our  Englidi  laws  that  are 
not  of  feudiil  origin." 

Paperb  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  vol.  1,  part  L  London  :  1855.  Inaugu- 
ral, by  Sir  H.  Bethell,  8.  G.j  p.  2 :  *'  It  is  now  clear  that  the  common  law  w&h 
existed  in  En<;Iand  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  was  in  a  great  measure  derived 
fWnn  the  jurisprudence  tlint  had  been  introduced  and  administered  by  the  Romans,  dur- 
ing the  3<K)  years  of  their  dominion  in  Britain.** 

It  hns  l)€en  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  Bracton  drew  his  work  from  the  Cor- 
pus Juris :  see  Reeves*  Hist.,  2  vol.,  pp.  86,  87,  and  4  vol.,  p.  570,  where  be  Ctllf 
Bracton  the  father  of  English  law. 

»  See  atUe,  §  34,  and  note ;  Domat :  Civil  Law,  Pref.,  pp.  1,  2,  and  Prelim.  Tr., 
c.  id.,  §  19.  **  Hut  for  the  laws  of  nature,  seeing  we  have  nowhere  the  detail  of  4en 
except  in  the  books  of  the  Roman  law,**  <tc.  The  Roman  law  maj ,  or  may  not,  be 
accordont  with  the  laws  of  nature.     Its  authority  with  the  tribunals  of  modem  •!»*«• 
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JBiatf  as  the  recorded  historical  testimony  of  the  juridical  reason 
«f  many  nations  and  countries,  its  value  has  been  so  repeatedly 
jK^owledged  in  English  jurisprudence '  that  reference  to  it  is 
indispensable  to  ascertain  any  legal  rule  which  can  be  attributed 
lo  universal  jurisprudence  and  received  into  the  common  law 
at  England  as  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

§  149.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Boman  state  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  of  the  modem  civilians  as  asserting  the  identity 
of  law  with  all  rules  of  right  action  binding  on  the  eanscienee 
ijf  the  individual  &ubject^  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been 
recognized  in  any  modem  system..  This  view  would  appear  to 
be  supported  by  the  meaning  given  to  such  words  as  justitioj 
jurisprudential  and  jtis^  in  the  exposition  of  the  basis  of  legal 
science  given  by  many  jurists  of  the  later  imperial  period. 
But  a  particular  examination  of  a  very  few  of  the  specific  topics 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  would  show  that  the  law  of  judicial 
tribunals  was  confined  with  them,  as  with  the  modems,  to  the 
enforcement  only  of  those  duties  as  legal  which  the  supreme 
power  had  made  such  by  positive  enactment,  or  through  definite 
juridical  recognition  and  application  of  natural  reason,  and  had 
accompanied  by  a  remedial  sanction.' 

In  the  view  of  resting  the  foundation  of  law  on  a  moral 
criterion,  or  of  expressing  its  jural  character,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  Lib.  I.,  tit.  1,  §  1,  give  to  the  term  jwneprudence  a 
more  extended  signification  than  that  allowed  to  it  by  limiting 
the  meaning  of  law  to  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the  ordi- 
nary practical  meaning  of  the  word  {arUe^  %  17).  Jurispruden- 
tda  est  omnium  rerum  humanarum  atque  divinarum  notitia 

dflpendf  upon  radioial  prooedent— the  fket  that  it  has  been  nKSognimd  m  an  expoaitioii 
cf  thoM  principles  which  actaally  do  prey  ail  among  aD  nariona  But  the  theory  of 
Domat  oo  this  point  ia  reiy  commonly  held  by  Enghah  writers,  in  justifying  a  reference 
to  the  Boman  law.    See  Browne :  Civ.  A  Adm.  Law,  p.  4.  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pnb.  Law, 


>  UaU's  mst  Com.  L.,  p.  34.  Holt,  C.  J^  in  13  Modem  B.,  482.  8  Kentfs 
Contm.,  f,  49a  Wheaton's  EL  Int.  Law,  Introd.,  p.  38.  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations, 
pw  aL  Dopoocean  s  on  Jurisdiction,  p.  86.  Beddie*s  Treatises,  pattim.  Dr.  Dock's 
^«atiaa  on  the  Use  and  Anthony  of  the  Oiril  Law  m  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.,  voL  I.,  note,  xxr.,  BB. 

*  Ifockeldey's  Comp.,  §  112.  Tr.  by  Kanfinann.  *'  Law  was  considered  by  the 
R^wyM«  M  primarily  founded  on  morality,  and  on  a  Toluntaiy  req»ect  for  all  that  was 
Mod  and  noble.  In  their  new,  compulsion  was  no  essential  element  of  a  law/  &0. 
Tbe  iranslatoi's  note,  to  this  seckion,  points  out  tiie  enrar  of  this  statement 
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« 

JQBti  atque  injosti  scientia ;  a  definition  nearer  to  the  modem 
conception  of  moral  philoBophy.  Jvstitia  is  used  in  the  Bense 
of  the  English  words  uprightness,  honesty,  integrity ;  jnstitia 
est  constans  et  perpetoa  voluntas  jus  suum  cuique  tribnendi; 
jus  here  having  its  sense  of  a  rights  while  immediately  follow- 
mgjtis  is  used  in  the  sense  of  law  as  a  rvle^  juris  prsscepti 
hsBc  sunt,  honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  Issdere,  suum  cuique 
tribuere ;  without  indicating  the  authority  which  is  to  determine 
what  is  honeetum^  what  it  is  dUerwm  ladere^  and  what  is  9uwn 
cfuique^  or  the  right  of  every  man. 

§  150.  In  the  analysis  of  the  law  which  immediately  follows 
these  definitions,  the  first  distinction  is  made  according  to  the 


'  By  some  of  the  Qerman  jnrisU,  joa— taken  in  the  lenie  of  a  role 
eet  norma  agendi — \a  said  to  have  its  objective  meaning,  and  when  nsed  with  the  iU^ 
fieation  of  a  right, — jna  est  facnltas  agendi-^it  is  said  to  have  its  gubjeetive  seoie.  yHt 
Mackeldej's  Comp.,  Introd.,  §  2.    Savigny :  Heat  R  R.,  §  6. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  designation  of  the  different  nses  of  the  word  Jm-  • 
founded  on  a  weU  known  KatUiem  distinction,  is  even  philosophically  oorrect ;  beeanse 
either  a  law  or  a  right — the  effect  of  a  law — may  be  considered  both  olgectiTely  and 
subjectively.  And  it  is  here  important  to  notice  that,  in  juriapnidemoBy  both  are  used 
oljectively  only,  that  is,  each  is  regarded  as  having  an  existence  independent  of  ths 
moral  iense  of  die  concipient  person. 

The  subjective  apprehension  of  jus,  in  the  seme  either  of  a  rule  or  of  a  right,  pro- 
perly occurs  only  in  ethics,  where  the  law  or  the  right  is  conceived  of  as  somsthing 
that  is  because  it  ought  to  be :  that  is,  in  fact,  as  something  which  results  from  the 
moral  nature  of  the  concipient :  whereas,  in  jurisprudence,  jus — a  law,  and  Jus — a 
right,  are  conceived  of  as  the  result  of  the  wiU  of  an  assumed  legislator. 

Bentham,  Introd.  Pr.  Morals  and  Legisl.,  ch.  XVII.,  23,  note,  employs  the  terms 
abstract  and  concrete  to  designate  the  subjective  and  objective  conceptions  of  jus  in  the 
sense  of  the  rule — norma  agendi  "  In  most  of  the  European  languages  there  are  two 
different  words  for  distinguishing  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  senses  of  the  word  Uut; 
which  words  are  so  wide  asunder  as  not  even  to  have  any  etymological  affinity.  In 
Latin,  for  example,  there  is  lex  for  the  concrete  sense,  jut  for  the  abstract :  in  Italian, 
legge  and  diritio:  in  French,  loi  and  droit:  in  Spanish,  /ey  and  dereeho :  in  German, 
GtteU  and  Redkt,     The  English  is  at  present  destitute  of  this  advantage. 

**In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  lage^  and  several  other  words  for  the  concrete  sense, 
there  was  the  word  righf,  answering  to  the  German  Rtrhtj  for  the  abstract ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  cnm^ound  fole^right  and  in  other  instances.  But  the  word  right  baring 
long  ago  lost  this  sense,  the  modem  English  no  longer  possesses  this  advantage." 

But  tlie  terms  Recht,  diritto,  droits  &c.,  are  also  used,  in  jurisprudence  proper,  in  the 
sense  of/acultat  agendi,  the  sense  of  the  English  term  a  right ;  and  this  is  a  concrete 
sense  as  much  as  that  of  GVsefz,  legge,  loi,  &c.  In  Englisli,  the  substantive  woid  ar{^ 
is  used  only  in  the  sense  of/aeultat  agendi,  while  the  words  Reeht,  dmtto,  droity  te., 
tfgnify,  in  their  respective  hingnages,  not  only  this  but  iilso  a  nOe  tchieh  i$  right  m  At 
chdractj  that  is,  the  rule  of  natural  equity :  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  identified 
with  fe«— the  positive  Uw.  Comp.  Dig.  Lib.  L,  tit.  I,  §  h :  Paulus:  Ubro  XIV.,  ad 
Sabinum.  Jus  pluribus  modis  dicitur.  Uno  modo,  qunm  id  quod  somper  saqnum 
ao  bonum  est,  jus  dicitur,  ut  est  jus  naturale.  But,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  oa- 
tfoo,  positive  law  is  a  jural  rule,  (leges  juris) ;  and  the  Recht  and  Gesets,  loi  and 
iioi^  &c,  are  presumed  to  be  identified.  And  see  Austin  :  Prov.  of  Jiirisp.,  p.  306, 
note,  p.  808,  note,  in  reqieot  to  this  use  of  the  words  ju8  and  Heckt, 
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object  or  relations  of  persons  on  which  a  law  operates, 
stndii  duas  sunt  positiones,  publicum  et  privatum.  Publicum 
jus  est,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Bomansd  spectat,  privatum,  quod  ad 
singulonim  udlitatem.'  Here  pvibUoumjus  appears  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  what  would  now  be  called  the  public  law  of  some  one 
state,  public  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law ;  or,  if  a  more 
extended  meaning  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  it  may  be  taken  to 
correspond  with  what  the  modems  denominate  political  law,  or 
the  science  of  political  ethics,  and  that  only  with  reference  to 
the  relations  of  a  single  state.'  In  the  mind  of  the  Boman  law- 
giver, indeed,  quod  ad  statum  rei  BomansB  spectat,  compre- 
hended the  laws  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  com* 
patible  with  the  admission  of  supremacy  in  that  single  state  or 
nation,  the  idea  of  international  law  in  the  modem  sense.* 

§  151.  The  analysis  of  private  law,  which  next  follows,  is 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  its  origin.  Dicendum  est  igitur  de 
jure  privato,  quod  tripartitum  est :  collectum  est  enim  ex  natu- 
ralibns  preeceptis,  aut  gentium,  aut  civilibus.  From  the  imme- 
diate sequence  of  the  definition  of  natural  law  as  being  that 
quod  natura  docuit,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  '^  natu- 
ral precepts."  But  this  natural  law,  as  there  defined,  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  part  of  public  or  private  la/w  in  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  as  a  rule  of  action.  The  definition  is  only 
a  recognition  of  a  state  of  things  independent  of  human  action, 
or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense ;  and  includes  not  only  the  na- 
ture of  man  but  of  all  animated  existences.  Jus  naturale  est 
quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus  istud  non 
humani  generis  proprium  est,  sed  omnium  animalium,  quse  in 
ccelo,  quse  in  terra,  qusa   in  mari  nascuntur.    Hinc  descendit 

'  yinniat :  Comment.  Lugd.  Batay.  1726,  B.  1,  tit  1,  not  a  Heineoo.  "  OmmI 
ad  Mtatum  Rom.  etc  Qnod  a  ntQitate  publicum  est,  non  quod  toU  auctoritate ;  eet 
enim  hcc  diyisio  a  fine  snmpta,  non  a  cauBa  elBciente.  Sinffidomm  utUitatem.  Qnod 
priratim  ad  cujuaque  civis  rem  pertinet  familiarem.  Qoanqnam  et  hoc  per  conee- 
quentiam  pnblice,  et  iUod  privatim,  utile.** 

'  Mackeldey's  Compendium,  p.  125,  note  hy  KanfVnann,  Cempaie  ante,  §  26  and 
Botefl. 

*  Virgil :  ^jieid,  B.  VL  L  85L 

**  Ta  regere  impeiio  popaloe,  Bomane,  mementa** 

Grmvina ;  de  Rom.  Imp.  $  f  1.  2,  and  Grayina :  Origin^  L.  XL  f  10.  Huber. 
Conf.  Leg.,  Lib.  L,  tit.  8 ;  Lib.  U.  tit  a  §  1.  **In  jure  Romano  non  est  mimm  nihil 
hac  de  re  exstare,  cum  populi  Romani  per  omnea  oihis  partet  diflhinm  et  equahili  jure 
gnbematnm  imperium  oonflictni  diyenarum  legum  non  nque  potoerit  esse  sutjeotam." 
Wheaton :  Int  L.  p.  20. 
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maiifi  atqne  foBininsB  conjimctio,  quam  noe  matrimoninm  apj^et 
lamas  ;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio  ;  liinc  edncatio ;  yidemnfi 
etenim  cetera  quoque  animalia  istins  juris  peritia  censerL 

§  152.  The  distinction  next  drawn  between  jus  civile  and 
jiiB  gentium,  introduces  a  law  of  nations,  as  a  source  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  in  a  sense  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  modeni 
idea  attached  to  the  terms  lata  qf  nature  and  ruUural  law,  when 
employed  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  *  universal  law '  as  it  was 
defined  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gen- 
tium ita  dividitur ;  omnes  populi,  qui  legibus  et  moriboB  regun- 
tur,  partim  sno  proprio,  partim  communi  onmium  hominnm  jure 
utnntur.  Nam  quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jug  constitnit, 
ipsius  civitatis  proprium  est  vocaturque  jus  civile,  quasi  jus 
proprium  ipsius  civitatis.  Quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter 
onmes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  populos  persque 
custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  geh- 
tes  utantur.  This  law  of  nations,  the  offspring  of  naturalis  ratio, 
is  afterwards  made  to  overrule  the  natural  law,  jus  naturale,  in 
the  origin  of  slavery ;  though  that  natural  law,  if  implied  in 
^natural  precepts' — ^naturalibus  prseceptis,  is  before  made  a 
source  of  private  law — ^the  jus  privatum.*    The  definition  of  jus 


*  Mackeldejs  Compeudinm,  p.  126;  KAiiftiium*8  note.  SsTigny:  Hentige  R0m. 
R.  VoL  I.  Appendix  I.  (Tr.)  "  Tne  Roman  juriBts  notice  two  divisions  of  Uw,  finmded 
upon  the  general  natore  of  its  origin.  One  Is  a  division  into  two  parts :  via.,  1,  Law 
as  it  existed  for  the  Romans  only,  civiU ;  2,  Law  as  existing  for  all  nation%  petiimm 
or  naturale.  The  other  is  a  division  into  three  parts :  viz.,  1.,  Law  existing  for  the 
Romans  onlj,  civile ;  or  2»  existing  for  all  nationa,  j/entium ;  or  8,  exitttng  bou  fiir  aU 
mankind  and  for  the  bmte  creation,  nastwraie, 

**  I  not  only  consider  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  onlj  correct  one,  bat  I  also  assert 
that  it  is  even  to  be  regarded  as  the  mHng  division  among  the  Roman  jurists,  and  that 
the  other  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  an  extension  of  the  subject  iHiicb 
never  received  general  recognition  ;  nor  ever  had  any  infloence  in  determining  partio- 
nlar  questions  of  law.  The  division  into  two  parts  is  most  carefully  carried  out  by 
Gkuus,  in  several  instances.  He  places  this  division  at  the  introdnction  of  his  won 
without  the  recognition  of  a  third  part.  Jus  gentium  is  with  him  the  older  portion, 
as  ancient  as  the  human  race.  It  arises  from  the  naturalis  ratio  of  aU  men ;  henoe 
he  elsewhere  names  it  jus  naturale ;  as  in  referring  the  natural  acquisition  of  property 
by  voluntary  exchange,  in  one  place  to  jus  naturale,  and  in  another  to  naturalis  ratia 
This  division  in  two  parts  is  found  also  with  Modestin,  Panlus,  Marcian,  Florentiniu 
and  Licinius  Rufinus,  —  «  *  The  division  into  three  parts  is  most  distinctly  made 
by  Ulpian.  and  after  him  by  Tiyphonius  and  Hermogcnian.  It  rests  on  the  foUowing 
theory.  That  there  was  a  time  wherein  men  knew  only  such  relations  to  each  odier 
as  were  common  to  them  and  the  brute  creation  ;  those  of  the  sexes,  generation,  and 
•  education.  Thereafter  followed  a  second  period  of  time,  wherein  states  arose  ;  aUveiy, 
private  property  and  obligations  were  introduced :  and  this  in  like  manner  among  men 
wherever  found.    Lastly  arose  law  in  each  state  as  peculiar  to  itself;  partly  by  tiie 
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civile,  in  this  place,  is  derired  from  its  origin,  or  the  souroe  to 
which  in  judicial  apprehension  it  is  referred  for  its  existence, 
that  is,  the  will  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  and  it  is  therefore 
also  here  called  '  its  own,^ — ^propriunu  After  this  definition  the 
Roman  people  is  said  to  use  not  only  its  own  law,  pVoprium, 
but  also  the  principles  of  this  law  of  nations,  as  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason,  without  further  mention  of  ^  natural  precepts ' — 
Et  populus  itaque  Bomanus  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  com- 
muni  omnium  hominum  jure  utitur.  And  in  most  instances 
wherein  the  term  jus  civile  is  used  in  the  Koman  law  it  means 
all  that  the  Boman  state  uses,  tUituTj  or  enforces  as  a  rule  of 
action ;  that  is,  it  includes  both  the^t^  civUe,  or  proprvum,  and 
the  jus  gentium  as  here  defined ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  term 
^municipal  law'  as  employed  bj  Blackstone,  or  to  the  term 
^  national  law '  according  to  Bentham's  terminology. 

§  163.  The  jus  publicum,  whether  exclusively  relating  to 
internal,  or  to  external  relations  also,  must  have  had  the  same 
origin  in  the  will  of  the  state,  or  in  the  rules  of '  natural  reason,' 
being  also  a  part  of  the  law  used  by  the  Boman  people.  Inter- 
national law,  so  far  as  it  existed,  and  whether  included  under 
that  here  called  jn/iZtc;  law,  or  not,  is  implied  to  rest  also  on  the 
law  of  nations  or  principles  commonly  received  among  all  man- 
kind, by  the  description  of  the  origin  of  slavery,  which  is  justi- 
fied on  those  principles  while  it  is  ascribed  to  wars,  which  are 
necessarily  international,  and  are  also  justified  by  the  same 
*'  law  of  nations.'  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi 
commune  est.  Nam  usu  exigente  et  humanis  necessitatibus 
gentes  humanse  qusedam  (jura)  sibi  constituerunt ;  bella  etenim 
orta  sunt  et  captivitates  secutse  sunt  et  servitutes ;  by  which  are 
meant,  not  private  wars  or  piracies,*  but  those  appeals  to  force 

modificadon  of  those  general  institations  by  particolar  circumstances,  partly  by  the 
addition  of  new  institations  or  rules.  *  *  *  On  this  particular  point  the  Institutee 
of  Jnsdnian  take  a  yery  inconsistent  position.  The  text  of  Ulpian  is  first  nsed,  giving 
the  tripartite  division,  and  making  it  apply  to  the  origin  of  slavery.  Then  the  text 
of  Ghuoa,  Mercian  or  Floretitinns  is  either  followed  in  terms,  or  plainly  refbrred  to. 
One  passage  is  particularly  remarkable,  where  the  words  of  Gains  are  used,  but  with 
the  express  addition  that  jus  natnrale  is  the  »ame  as  jus  gentium,  and  that  this  had 
tlready  before  been  so  stated;  §  11,  I.  ffe  dit.  rer,  (2,  1.)  quarundam  enim  renim 
dominium  nanciscimur  jure  naturali  ;  quod,  sicut  diximus,  appellatur  jus  gentium ; 
quamndom  jure  civili."  Compare  on  this  subject,  Austin,  Prov.  Jurisp.  18S-190. 
*  Hobenu,  de  Jure  Civitads,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  §  8.     **  Quod  si  bellnm  caret  solemnnmi 
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which  the  natural  reason  of  mankind  has  hitherto  continued  to 
justify,  as  remedies  between  sovereign  states.  While  slavery  is 
thus  justified  as  being  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore with  natural  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  jurispru* 
dence,  the  freedom  of  mankind  is  asserted  under  the  natural 
law,  in  the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  condition  of  things  ante- 
rior to  the  authority  of  nations  or  of  society :  in  which  sense  of 
the  words  all  men  would  be  taken  to  be  naturally  free  from 
any  positive  law,  that  is,  from  all  those  rules  of  action  which 
are  enforced  by  society,  or  by  states.  The  sentence  last  quoted 
from  the  Institutes  is  thus  continued.  Bella  etenim  orta  sunt 
et  captivitates  secutse  et  servitutes,  quee  sunt  naturali  juri 
contrarise.  Jure  enim  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi 
nascebantur ;  and  in  Title  3,  §§  2, 3,  4, — Servitus  autem  est  con- 
stitutio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam 
subjicitur.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  sunt,  quod  Imperatores 
captives  vendere  ac  per  hoc  servare  nee  occidere  solent ;  qui 
etiam  mancipia  dictisunt,  eo  quod  ab  hostibus  manu  capi- 
untur.  *  *  *  fiunt  [servi]  jure  gentium,  id  est  captivitate. 
And  in  Title  5,  §  1,  on  manumission,  it  is  said,  Quss  res  a  jure 
gentium  originem  sumsit;  utpote  quum  jure  naturali  omnes 
liberi  nascerentur ;  nee  nota  esset  manumissio,  quum  servitus 
esset  incognita.  Sed  posteaquam  jure  gentium  servitus  invasit, 
secutum  est  beneficium  manumissionis.  Seeming  to  mean,  that 
though  in  a  primseval  state,  or  a  state  of  nature  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  society,  or  as  originally  created,  men  must  be  consid- 
ered equally  free,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  natural  passions 
and  infirmities,  a  necessarj'^  condition  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
social  state,  a  usus  exigens  et  humana  necessitas,  from  which 
natural  reason  justifies  slavery.*  This  view  of  the  origin  of 
slavery  the  Romans  held  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 

Juris  gentium  requisitis,  non  sunt  capti  jure  servi,  proinde  nee  ejusmodi  tacita  oritur 
oblif  atio  ;  ut  in  his  qui  piratico  aut  latrocinio  barbarorum  capiuntur." 

*  In  order  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  Institutes,  some  civilians  distinguish  a 
jus  gentium  primati-um  and  a  jus  gentinm  $ec(mdariwn.  v.  Vinnius :  Comm.  Lib.  L  Ut 
2,  8,  on  this  title  of  the  Inatitiiteaw  Merlin :  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  Tom.  V., 
p.  291,  speaks  of  le  droit  primi'tif  des  gens,  and  le  droit  des  gens  secondaire.  And 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  makcvS  a  similar  discrimination  of  a  secondary  law  of  nature 
identical  with  the  taw  nf  nations  ;  as  quoted  in  Bishop  England's  Letter  IL,  giving  thfl 
earlier  Christian  authorities  that  slavery  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  sia 
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antiquity.  It  was  in  fact  a  principle  quod  inter  omnes  popnloB 
pereeque  cnstoditnr,  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  natural  reason,  or  of 
'universal  law'  as  then  understood,  that  slavery  might  right- 
fully exist  as  a  consequence  of  captivity  in  war : '  and  being  a 
consequence  of  public  wars,  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  action 
between  nations,  it  was  at  that  time  a  principle  of  the  interna- 
tional law,  so  far  as  any  such  international  law  could  be  said  to 
exist* 

§  154.  The  relation  thus  originating  in  war  and  under  inter- 
national law  was,  among  the  ancients,  universaUy  taken  up  and 
sustained  by  the  internal  or  municipal  law  of  each  nation,  jus 
civile.*  And  under  the  sanction  of  municipal  law  it  was  also 
made  a  consequence  of  other  circumstances  than  captivity  in 
war ;  as  of  birth ;  since  the  child  of  a  slave  mother  became  also 
a  slave ;  and  also  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  person  enslaved ; 
Inst.  Lib.  I.  tit.  8,  §  4 :  Servi  aut  nascuntur,  aut  fiunt ;  nascun- 
tur  ex  ancillis  nostris ;  fiunt  ex  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  captivitate, 
aut  jure  civili,  quum  liber  homo  major  viginti  annis  ad  pretium 
participandum  sese  venundari  passus  est.  In  servorum  con- 
ditione  nulla  est  differentia.  Here  the  origin  of  slavery  by  vol- 
untary sale  is  attributed  to  jus  civile,  which  here  corresponds 
to  municipal  or  internal  law.  The  inheritance  of  slavery  is  not 
here  attributed  cither  to  the  jus  civile  or  to  the  la/w  ofnation%^ 
it  is  merely  stated  as  a  recognized  principle ;  but  from  its  ad- 

*  Xenophon  :  Cyrop.  L.  vil.  a  6,  78. 

'  War  and  peace  being  rudely  definable  as  contraries,  war  was  the  normal  ooodi- 
tion  of  international  intercourse  between  nations  not  equally  civilised,  that  is,  not 
equally  recognizinff  a  rule  of  peaceful  interoonnie ;  and  slavery  might  originate  under 
such  a  condition  of  hostili^,  though  not  one  of  open  war.  Thus,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit.  16, 
§  5,  2.  Nam  si  cum  gente  aliqua  neque  amicitiam,  neque  hospitium,  neque  foedus  ami- 
citiBB  causa  factum  habemus,  hi  hostes  quidem  non  sunt ;  quod  antem  ex  nostro  ad 
eoe  perrenit,  iUorum  fit,  et  liber  homo  noster,  ab  lis  captus,  senms  fit,  et  eonim. 
Idemquc  est,  si  ab  illls  ad  nos  aliquid  perveniat. 

*  Jus  cvdU^  in  a  sense  relating  to  its  extent,  natio/ud  law,  indnding  jus  gentium-^ 
not  opposed  to  it,  in  the  sense  of  jus  proprium, 

Quintus  Curtius :  Lib.  7,  c.  S :  "  Inter  dominmn  et  servnm  nulla  amicitia  est,  etiam 
in  pace  belli  taraen  jura  senrantur."  The  Jura  were  the  same,  only  as  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  always  founded  on  jus  gentium.  The  roumcipal  law  did  not  recogniM 
any  incongruity  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  and  a  peaceful  condition  of 
society. 

A  slave  condition  was  also  sometimes  made  the  ooneequence  of  desertion  from  mil- 
itary duty,  or  crime ;  freed  men  for  ingratitude  towards  patrons,  and  women  for  inter- 
course with  slaves  were  liable  to  loss  of  freedom.  HOne's  Dnxstellung  ttber  Sdaven- 
handel  (Gdttingvn,  1820)  voL  i.  p.  95 :  cites  Waldeck ;  o.  I  §  63  n.  a.   Heinec  c  L  g  88. 
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mitted  aniyeiBality  it  was  probably  considered  a  principle  ot 
the  law  of  nations^  constitatio  juris  gentiam.  In  Tit  8,  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  absolute  dominion  in  the 
master  over  the  slave,  and  of  the  slave's  incapacity  to  acquire 
any  thing  as  property,  distinct  from  the  property  of  the  master, 
it  is  argued  tliat  that  property  and  that  disability  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  slavery  from  captivity.  In  potestate  itaque 
dominorum  sunt  servi.  Quse  quidem  potestas  juris  gentium  est 
Nam  apud  omnes  perseque  gentes  animadvertere  possumus,  dom- 
inis  in  servos  vitse  necisque  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per 
servum  acquiritur,  id  domino  acquiritur;  and  hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that,  as  the  dominion  which  provented  the  slave 
from  having  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  even  in  respect  to  his 
own  offspring,  was  founded  on  tlie  law  ofruUionSj  the  results  of 
that  dominion  had  the  same  legal  character.^ 

§  155.  The  force  to  be  attached  to  the  expression,  constitutio 
juris  gentium,  must  be  gathered  from  the  comparison  of  the 
provalence  and  judicial  recognition  among  all  nations  of  other 
relations  which  arc  ascribed  to  this  law.  The  Institutes  refer  to 
the  same  jus  gentium,  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
property  is  held  and  transferred,  as  being  equally  recognized 
among  all  nations ;  Lib.  L  Tit  2,  §  2.  Et  ex  hoc  jure  gentium 
omnes  pa^ne  contractus  iutroducti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  venditio,  lo- 
catio,  conductio,  societas,  depositum,  mutuimi  et  alii  innumera- 
biles.  And  Lib.  II.  Tit  1,  §4:  Eiparum  quoque  usus  pub- 
licus  est  jure  gentium,  sicut  ipsius  fluminis.  And  §  5  :  Littorum 
quoque  usus  publicus  juris  gentium  est,  sicut  et  ipsius  maris ; 
&c.*    By  ascribing  the  right  of  the  master  and  the  incapacity 

'  Waldeck's  Inst  L.  I.  tit.  8.  "  Ex  juris  principiis,  foetns,  tamquam  accesdo  rentris 
ad  domiiium  yentris  pertiiiet."     Heinecc.,  J.  Nat  et  Gen.  L.  I.,  §  252, 11.  §  81. 

*  The  whole  of  the  first  five  titles  of  this  second  hook  of  the  Institutes  are  expraMly 
colled  jus  gentium,  as  contrahted  with  jus  civile.     Inst  L.  ii.  Tit  5,  §  6. 

Tlie  common  riglit  of  using  .the  sea  shore  and  the  sea,  which  is  here  spoken  erf*,  if 
the  right  of- private  indi^nduals  as  against  other  private  persons — a  right  under  private 
municipal  law  (comp.  Inst.  L.  i.  tit  1,  g  1).  It  is  not  that  freedom  of  the  seas  to  all 
nations  which  makes  a  prominent  topic  of  modem  puhlic  international  law.  It  maj  be 
noticed,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  attended  the  use 
of  the  term,  that  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  lawyers  was  exhibited  in  the  applica- 
tion of  human  reason  to  the  relations  of  public  us  well  as  private  per^ms,  and  might 
thus  form  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  public  international  law,  jus  inter  gentes.  T^us 
Dig.  Lib.  i.  tit.  1,  g  5  :  Hennogenianu8,  Libro  i.  juris  epitomarura.  Ex  hoc  jure  gen- 
tium introducta  bella,  discretae  gentes,  regna  condita,  dominia  distincta,  agris  termini 
{Msiti,  sedificia  collocata,  commercium,  emtiones*,  veuditiones,  locationes,  conductiones, 
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of  the  daye  to  the  same  law  of  natiana,  withont  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  relation,  (in  aervomm  conditione  nulla  est  differ^ 
enda)  it  seems  to  be  considered  a  condition  or  relation  which 
should  be  everywhere  recognized,  and  maintained  of  course  in 
every  municipal  or  international  jurisdiction. 

§  156.  The  nature  of  this  relation  was  the  holding  of  men  as 
property,  and  therefore  as  things,  not  persons :  and  therefore  in 
the  Institutes,  Lib.  II.  title  1,  treating  of  the  nature  of  things  as 
opposed  to  persons,  de  rerum  divisione  et  qualitate,  in  §  17  it  is 
said:  Item  ea  quee  ex  hostibus  capimus,  jure  gentium  statim 
nostra  fiunt ;  adeo  quidem  ut  et  liberi  homines  in  servitutem  nos- 
tram  deducautur.  For,  though  slaves,  servi,  are  distinguished, 
as  natural  persons,  from  freemen,  liberi,  in  Titles  3  &  8,  their 
condition  is  also  frequently  spoken  of,  by  the  civil  jurists,  as  dis- 
tingoishing  them  as  legal  things  from  legal  persons ;  a  legal 
person  being  a  natural  person  having  rights,  and  a  slave  having 
none,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  any  more  than  other  objects  of 
possession.'  As  is  shown  in  Inst  L.  I.  tit  8,  §  1,  the  power  of 
the  master  was  for  life  and  death,  in  theory ;  and  often  illus- 
trated in  practice,  as  appears  from  history  and  literature.'  If  the 
slave  was  considered  entitled  to  any  rights  as  a  human  being, 


intdtnta,  ezeepcis  qnilmidain  qnas  a  jure  dTili  introdiiets  font  From 
vhkh  it  appears  diat  the  jus  gentinm  of  the  Romans  was  either  public  or  private  law 
ioeording  to  the  character  of  the  persons  or  relations  to  which  it  was  applied.  Mr. 
Wheston  in  his  "  Law  of  Nations,"  pp.  26-20,  aoparent^  assuming  that  the  modems 
would  not  have  denominated  public  intemationai  law  "  the  law  of  nations,"  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  before  called  the  same  thing  jus  gentium,  insists  that  by  jus  gentinm  the 
Romsos  intended  that  part  of  their  civO  law  which  they  used  as  public  law  in  reference 
to  other  nations.  But  m  fact,  as  appears  by  the  above  citation  from  the  Digest,  it  was 
■  mhrersal  jurisprudence,  which  the  judicial  officer  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  natn- 
nl  reason  in  all  matters  afiecting  private  persons.  Bir.  Wheaton,  by  asserting  that 
tin  private  law  which  the  Romans  knew  as  jus  gentium  was  not  known  by  the  reoog- 
nitioQ  of  its  historical  prevalence,  but  was  simply  that  part  of  their  own  law  which  the 
Romsns  thought  naUtrale,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  jus  gentinm  is  immutabki  It 
i»  true  that  the  Romans  knew  no  jus  gentium  that  was  not  already  part  and  paroel  of 
their  own  national  law — jus  civile,  (see  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  p.  27.  citing  Savigny 
and  Wsechter,)  and  every  tribunal  recognising  a  jus  gentium,  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, must  assume  that  it  is  included  in  the  law  of  the  land.  How  this  may  be,  has 
been  shown  in  the  second  chapter. 

*  Mohlenbruch ;  Pandectarum  Dootrina,  p.  196.  *'  Familia  appellatio  non  ad  per- 
mas  solum  refertur,  verum  etiam  ad  res,  adeoque  ad  hominnm,  qui  instar  habiti  sunt 
remm,  L  e.  servorum  quoddam  corpus."  Kaufmann's  Mackeldey,  p.  127;  editor^s 
note :  **The  Romans  made  a  distinction  betweem  homo  and  pemma ;  because  they  re- 
garded slaves  not  as  subjects  of  rights,  but  as  oljects  of  rights,  ki  the  same  manner  as 
thinga."    And  see  Taylor's  EL  Civ.  Law,  p.  429. 

*  Juvenal  Sat.  vl  L  219. 
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the  support  of  thoee  rights  was  left  to  the  influence  of  motiTee 
of  humanity,  and  not  enforced  by  any  rule  prescribed  by  the 
state*  previously  to  the  constitution  of  Antoninus  referred  to  in 
the  second  section  of  the  last-mentioned  Title.  Though  in  cases 
of  extreme  severity  the  supreme  power  might  occasionally  have 
interfered  ex  post  fdcto^  to  transfer  the  slave  to  another  master, 
without  establishing  any  general  recognition  of  his  legal  per- 
sonality :  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  of  Julius  Sabinus,  6i>oken 
of  in  the  same  Title  :  and  this  extraordinary  intervention  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  force  of  a  general  law.* 

§  157.  This  attribution  of  the  condition  of  slavery  to  the  jus 
gentium,  as  contrasted  with  their  jus  civile,  which  was  thus 
made  by  the  Boman  jurists,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
juridical  action  of  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.*  For  not  only 
had  that  condition  been  constantly  existing  among  all  nations 
from  the  earliest  historical  times,  but  it  was  nowhere  regarded 
as  a  relation  of  a  local  character,  or  one  speciaUy  adapted  to 
local  circumstances ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion was  recognized  in  private  international  law  so  far  as  it 
could  be  said  to  exist ;  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  maintained  not  only  in  the  jurisdiction  wherein  it 
began  its  legal  existence,  but  also  being  carried  out  or  realized 
in  other  jurisdictions  to  which  they  might  remove ;  it  was  sus- 
tained equally  between  alien  as  between  native  subjects,  and 
property  in  slaves  was  recognized  in  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce between  persons  of  different  nations. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  character  of  slavery — that  of  being  a 
legal  condition,  universally  recognized  by  the  natural  reason  of 
mankind  manifested  in  civil  institutions,*  that,  before  describing 

*  Heineccius :  Hist  Jur.  Civ.  Lib.  I  ^  174.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  Sermu.  Other 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  slave,  Lex  Petronia,  Dig.  L.  48,  tit  8,  §  11 ;  L.  18,  tit 
1,  §  42.  Cod.  iii.,  tit  88,  8,  11.  Constitation  of  Claudius;  v.  Saetonim»,  Claud.  SS. 
See  also  Sa\-i^y,  H.  R.  R.  Bd.  2,  p.  34. 

■  The  laws  of  Menu  recognized  several  kinds  of  slavery,  see  H.  St.  (George  Tuckert 
Memorials  of  Indian  Government,  London,  1853,  p.  434.  In  ascribing  slavery  to  the 
law  of  nations  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  use  that  term  not  in  the  sense  of  univenal 
jurisprudence — the  Roman  jus  gentium — but  in  the  modem  sense  of  public  interna- 
tional law,  and  to  give  the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war,  in  illustration  :  as  if 
the  legal  condition  of  other  slaves  who  had  never  been  taken  in  war  were  not  equally  jure 
gentium  accordinir  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  7th  March, 
1860;  Works,  vol  v.  p.  329.     9  Georiria  R.  681. 

'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  great  moralists  of  antiquity  as  to  the 
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le  rights  of  persons,  the  Institutes  begin  with  the  simple  decla- 
sition,  that  human  beings  are  either  freemen  or  slaves,  Lib.  L  tit 
.  Summa  igitur  divisio  de  jure  personarum  hsec  est,  quod 
mnes  aut  liheri  aut  servi.^ 

§  168.  Whether  the  rules  historically  known  as  the  law  of 
aiions — jus  gentium,  which  judicial  tribunals  might  recognize 
s  a  criterion  of  natural  reason,  to  be  applied  in  international 
r  municipal  law,  have  continued  to  be  the  same  for  modem 
jnes  as  anciently,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  learned  from  the 
istory  of  municipal  and  international  jurisprudence  among  all 
ations :  each  having  equal  right  to  judge  of  the  dictates  of  nat- 
ral  reason  applied  to  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  and 
>  manifest  their  judgment  in  their  several  national  law  (applied 
ither  as  internal  or  international  law  within  their  own  jurisdic* 
ons),  and  in  the  formation  of  tliat  code  of  general  international 
itercourse  which  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  denominated  a  law, 
F  which  they  are  themselves  regarded  the  subjects." 

§  159.  It  must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
^nsequence  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  application  of  that  which 
.  thus  denominated  international  law,  or  law  of  nations  in  the 
3nse  of  a  rule  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  it  has  never 
banged  simultaneously  among  those  nations  professing  to  rec- 
^ize  it :  and,  as  a  distinct  class  of  rules,  is  still  confined  to  its 
3cognition  and  application  among  Christian  nations ;  and  in  a 
lore  limited  degree,  between  tliem  and  the  Asiatic  and  Mo- 

• 

cpediency,  propriety  or  ethical  fitness  of  the  relation  betweeik  the  master  and  the  sUts, 
IS  certain  that  they  constantly  acknowledged  its  legality.  Aristotle  (PoL,  L.  L  a  2) 
id  Plato  (Rep.,  L.  v.)  opposed  the  enslayement  of  Greeks  when  taken  prisoners  of  war 
r  other  Greeks.  But  the  former  regarded  slavery  as  a  relation  properly  existing  in 
'ery  civil  society ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  hare  oonsiderod  it  a  necessary  evil  If 
ey  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  treating  a  human  being  as  a  chattel,  or  brute  object  of 
e  action  of  others,  they  each  contemplated  the  existence  of  a  servile  class  as  a  neces- 
ry  constituent  of  human  society. .  See  Wallon :  Hist,  de  VEsclaTage  dans  1' Antiquity, 
e  Par.  ell ; — a  very  full  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading  minds  of  Greece  on 
is  point. 

Whatever  may  hare  been  Cicero's  doctrine  about  the  foundations  of  civil  law  in 

itnral  justice,  he  was  himself  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  called  on  his  friends  to  aid  him 

recovering  them  when  they  ran  away.     See  Ciceronis  Epistolss  ad  Familiares,  Lib. 

ep.  2,  §  4,  14,  Cic.  ad  Quintum  fratrem ;  Lib.  v.  ep.  9,  §  2,  Yatiuius  ad  Cic,  ad 

a ;  Lib.  xpi.  ep.  77.  §  8,  Cic.  ad  P.  Sulpicium,  Imperatorem. 

'  The  name  of  the  Title  is  De  Statu  hominum ;  the  slave  was  homo,  and  not  per- 
na ;  it  is  no  division  of  the  rights  of  persons  to  say  some  men  have  the  rights  of  per- 
ns and  some  have  not.     See  atUe  §  44. 

*  Compare  §§  10,  19,  39. 
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hammedan  soyereignties ;  ^  the  intercourse  of  thoBe  nation^ 
recognizing  such  law,  with  others  not  knowing  it,  being  always 
presumed  to  be  regulated  by  that  part  of  the  international  law 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  ^  the  natural  law  of  nations,' 
that  is,  by  general  principles  of  morals  applied  to  public  rela- 
tions :  the  application  being  professedly  made  according  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the,  so  called,  civilized  nations,  assuming  a  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason.' 

§  160.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Eoman  empire  lihe 
diffusion  of  Christianity  gave  additional  force  to  ideas  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  as  rules  of  duty  in  social  action  inde- 
pendent of  laws  enforced  by  the  state,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  moderated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  slavery,  both  as  the 
effect  of  international  wars  and  of  municipal  regulations :  at 
least  between  those  professing  a  faith  which  required  a  distinct 
recognition  of  individual  capacity  and  responsibility  in  all  nat- 
ural persons,  and  which,  by  constituting  all  its  adherents  into 
a  spiritual  commonwealth,  established  a  peculiar  equality  be- 
tween them ;  comparing  them  to  members  of  a  family,  in  hav- 
ing such  a  bond  of  union.*  But  whatever  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  any  systematic  interference  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  tliat  the  code  of  Justinian,  though  digested  from 
ancient  laws,  Was  the  code  of  a  Christian  state  and  sovereign  \* 

*  Heffter:  Europ.  VOlkerr.  §  7. 

*  The  opiDion  of  Domihio  De  Soto,  de  Jnstitia  et  de  Jure,  quoted  by  Maokiiitodi, 
Hist.  Eth.  Philos.  p.  110,  was,  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  Chrietiaitt  and 
Pagans,  **  for  the  law  of  nations  is  equal  to  all  mankind."  It  is  doubtful  whether  in- 
ternational law  or  universal  (private)  law  was  intended  by  this  author;  but,  in  eiUwr 
lense,  it  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  what  the  law  of  nations  was  at  that  time,  as  his- 
torically known.  The  author,  as  many  writers  since  his  time  have  done,  oonfoonded 
the  jus  gentium  with  his  own  idea  of  natural  justice. 

*  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  I.  c.  i.,  14,  15.  Huber,  de  Jure  Civitatis,  lib.  2,  oh.  8,  f  6^ 
Lactantius,  L.  y.  Div.  Inst  c  16.  **  Facile  inde  coiitigit  nedum  ut  Chiistiani  aervos 
SU08,  pr^sertim  Cliristianos,  veluti  fratrum  loco  hiiberent.** 

*  PnxBmhim  to  Institutes  begins :  **  In  nomine  Domini  nofltri  Jesu  Christi,  Imps- 
rater  Caesar,**  &c.  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  died  A.  D.  837.  Jnt- 
tinian  died  A.  D.  565. 

See  stiitement  of  Roman  legislation  respecting  slaves  from  time  of  Hadnaa  to 
Thcodosius  the  Great ;  Blair :  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  Ch.  IV.,  pp.  85-S9,  and 
Wallon,  Hist  de  rEsclavage. 

Gnadentiua,  do  Justiniani  ssDculi  moribus,  ch.  XIIL  (Meerman*s  Thesaurus,  VoL 
III.  p.  679),  tliinks  it  most  probable  that  captives  in  war,  even  if  Christian,  were  made 
slaves  under  Justinian. 
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and  the  early  church,  eren  in  those  territories  where  it  held' 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  did  not  abolish  the  relation, 
or  prohibit  its  future  inception ;  but  appears  to  have  recognized 
it  as  lawful,  even  between  Christians,  though  gradually  modi- 
fying it,  by  using  its  spiritual  authority  to  enforce  .the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  to  cause  a  legal  recognition  of  the  personality 
of  the  slave,  and  of  a  capacity  in  him  for  some  rights  in  sociid 
and  family  relations,  though  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.^ 

§  161.  By  this  change  in  the  legal  character  of  his  condition 
the  slave  became  a  legal  member'of  the  civil  state,  as  distin- 
guished from  property;  and  his  servitude,  however  burden- 
some, lost  its  support  and  fbundation  in  the  universal  law,  or 
Imo  qfnaiumsj  by  losiug  its  chattel  character,  and  derived  its 
support  from  the  law  peculiar  to  a  single  state,  for  the  slavery 
known  to  the  law  qfruUiana  was  the  simple  condition  of  chatte. 
slavery.' 

§  162.  The  slavery  which  existed  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  probably 

*  Walter;  I.elirinibh  des  Eirchenreohta,  g  848.  Coipiis  Jur.  CanonioL  Decreti, 
Pan.  L  Difdnctio  XV.  Gregorins  Pw  I*»  «uio  596.  Roma  in  Campaniam.  In 
libertatem  vendioentor  seryi,  qni  ab  inndelitate  ad  fidem  aooedont  Distinotio  LIV. 
Sarri  nne  dominomm  conaensa  et  libertate  non  ordinentor.  A  letter  of  manmnunon 
bj  the  same  prelate  of  some  of  hie  own  aUves  is  oited,  Robertson's  Hist  Charles  V., 
▼oL  L,  sect  1,  note  XX,  in  which  he  speaks  of  slaveiy  as  contraiy  to  an  original  or 
Mtoral  state  of  freedom.  Bishop  £n{^and*s  fifth  letter  citea  Tarioos  anthorities.  See 
also  Wallon ;  Hist  de  I'Esclavage  dans  FAntiqmtA,  Parde  IlL  Blair:  SlAverjr  among 
tiie  Romans,  pp.  49-72.  Warf  s  Hist  of  Law  of  Nations,  toI  IL  p.  27.  Gndelin,  de 
Jnr.  Noviss.,  Lib.  L  o.  4.  5.  Fletcher's  Studies  on  Slaveiy,  pp.  827-881;  and  the 
note  above  cited  in  Robertson's  Charles  V. 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  records  the  etTorts  of  many  of  its  prelates  in  faror 
of  emancipation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  chattel 
sUaTery  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  influence.  Bnt  whether  the  writings  of  those  pre- 
lates can  be  cited  here,  in  tracing  the  hutorical  km.  of  naiiani,  on  this  point,  depends 
on  the  question  whether  they  held  the  temporal  power  of  legislation,  or  not  For, 
however  valuable,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  their  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature  may 
be,  it  will  have  no  foroe  in  proving  what  the  actual  jus  gentium  of  their  time  may 
have  been ;  though  it  may  have  oeetk  a  means  of  changing  that  law.  Compara 
1  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  S.,  p.  168.  (See  ante,  p.  95,  note,  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
jns  gentium,  and  the  Canon  law.) 

Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  (Leo,  the  philosopher,  died  A.  D.  911.)  NoveDa  constitutiones, 
IX.,  X.,  XL  ;  that  slaves  should  not  become  free  by  takixi^  holy  orders,  if  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  masters. 

It  is  difficdlt  to  judge  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  whose  efforts  in  their  times 
in  favor  of  manumission  are  recorded,  would  have  opposed  serfdom,  in  forms  nearly  as 
much  opposed  to  free  condition,  according  to  modern  ideaa.  The  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations in  Burgundy,  Invemois,  and  other  provinces  of  France,  wero  among  the  last  to 
emancipate*thcir  serft.    See  Lalaure :  Servitudes  RMles,  p.  2.    Voltaire :  Diet  PhOoa. 

*  See  Ante,  §  112. 
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but  little  different  from  that  known  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
or  differed  only  by  allowing  a  greater  variety  in.  the  nature  of 
its  burdens,  correspondent  with  the  feudal  elements  of  their 
civil  society,  which  permitted  also  a  recognition,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  legal  personality  of  the  bondsman.'  Upon  the  settlement 
of  those  nations  in  southern  Europe,  their  military  system  and 
die  distinctions  arising  from  the  fact  of  a  conquering  race  re- 
siding among  the  conquered,  made  the  serfdom  adopted,  if  not 
introduced  by  them,  an  equivalent  in  its  various  degrees  of 
oppressiveness  for  the  ancient  domestic  slavery  which  had  been 
obliterated  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  previous  masterB.* 
After  the  general  conversion  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope their  international  intercourse  became  so  modified  that,  as 
between  Christian  nations,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  reduced 
to  slavery ;  though  captivity  and  tlie  right  to  demand  ransom,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  old  law  modified  by  the  habits  of  the 
Teutonic '  races,  continued  to  a  late  period.*  Feudal  servitude 
being  essentially  predial^  that  is,  accessory  to  the  soil  and  con- 

*  That  ia,  amoi^g  the  German  nations  or  tribes,  a  portion  of  tbe  people,— 41m  ecn- 
ititnents  of  the  nation,  were  pre<Ua1  servants,  annexed  to  Ae  soil,  and  the  master  had 
not,  as  a  general  mle,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Tacitus :  Mores  Ger. 
c  25.  I^lman's  Gloss,  vor.  Servns :  '*  Germanomm  instar,  erant  noetri  villam  s 
servis  mnltum  diversi,  qnidam  erant  prxediakt^  qnidam  per»onale»,  Sec  AnaoDg  the 
Gauls,  the  fi^at  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  apparently  equivalent 
to  the  chattel  slavery  of  the  Romans.  Cssar  de  Bel.  Gal.  L.  VI.  18.  But  beridei 
these  legal  persons,  who  were  not  free,  the  German  nations  also  traded  in  slaves  sa 
articles  of  men'handise,  selling  captives  taken  in  war,  and  also  buying  of  the  nalioni 
on  the  nortt),  and  selling  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  1  UOne's  Darttel.,  pp. 
102-107  :  cites  Fischer  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Handels. 

*  Spence*s  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws,  &c.,  of  Modem  Europe,  pp.  54, 
828.  Salic  laws  in  Ganciani  Leges  Barbarorum.  During  the  later  Imperial  period  t 
clear  distinction  was  recognized  between  predial  and  domestic  slaves ;  the  conditioD 
of  the  former  (coloni,  inqulini,  adscriptitii,  or,  adscripti  glebse)  resembling,  in  many 
respects,  that  of  the  more  modem  serfs  or  villeins.  See  Smith's  Diet  Antiq. :  Frm- 
dittn.  In  Novell.  162,  c  8,  Justinian  gives  the  rule  by  which  the  children  of  an 
adscriptitia  shall  be  divided  when  the  father  belongs  to  another  estate.  In  NovdL 
157,  tit.  40,  he  forbids  the  separution  of  families  of  such  predial  slaves.  See  Fletcber^i 
Studies  on  Slavery,  p.  827.  In  the  histoxy  of  the  abolition  of  chattel  slaveiy,  the  fol- 
lowing laws  are  important.  Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  Xov.  Const  88.  Ut  Imperatoris  fexvi 
de  rebus  suis  quo  modo  veliut  statuere  possint  G.  59.  Abrogatio  legis  quss  homiDon 
Uberam  se  vendere  permittit. 

*  Helneocius,  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.  L.  t  c  1,  §  2,  n.     **  Postea  mores  Germanann 

rM  omnibus  gentibus  communes  facti  sunt  uti  recte  observavit  Grotius,  de  Jon 
el  P.  iL  f  1,  2. 

*  Suarei,  de  Legibus  etc.  L.  ii.  a  19.  **  Sic  enim  Jus  Gentium,  de  servitute  oapti- 
Vonim  In  hello  justo,  in  E>$clesiu  mutatum  est,  et  inter  Cbristianos  id  non  servatnr.* 

Gfotios,  Lib.  iii  c.  7,  §  9 :  "  Sed  et  Christiaiiis  in  univcrsum  placuit,  bello  inter 
IpMM  orto  oaptos  servos  nou  fieri,  ita  ut  vend!  possint,  ad  operas  urgeri,  et  alia  pad 
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nected  with  a  state  ecdnomj  foanded  on  the  digtribntion  and 
tenure  of  landed  estate,  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  a 
constitution  of  the  particular  law  of  each  state  (jus  proprium,  or 
jus  civile  in  the  same  sense)  as  distinguished  from  a  foundation 
judicially  ascribed  to  the  law  qf  nations :  and,  being  suscepti- 
ble of  great  variety  in  the  obligations  which  attached  to  it,  re- 
ceived the  legal  diaracter  of  a  local  distinction  of  ranks,  or  of 
social  position,  in  the  institutions  of  nations  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  race,  or  having  distinct  historical  origin,  but 
not  separated  by  any  strongly  marked  physical  distinctions.' 
The  subsequent  decay  of  that  servitude,  which  accompanied  the 
progress  of  Europe  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  needs 
not  to  be  here  particularly  considered.' 

§  163.  While  Christianity  may  be  truly  said  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alter  the  law  of  nations^  contained  in  inter- 
national and  municipal  law,  by  abolishing  or  modifying  slavery 
as  between  Europeans,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  it  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  be  received,  it  also  modified  that  law  in 
introducing  a  new  basis  for  chattel  slavery.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  present  era  difference  of  religious  belief  was  made  a 
ground  of  distinction  in  supporting  a  right  to  hold  slaves.     Jews 

ao«  aervomm  sunt :  atqne  ita  hoc  taltem,  qtuunqnam  ezigamn  est,  perfecit  reyermtia 
ChristiaiUB  legis." 

Ward's  Law  of  Nationei,  vol.  L  c.  9.  Vol.  ii.  p.  81.  VinmuB :  Comm.  L.  L  tit  8. 
Godelin  de  Jure  NoriBsimo,  L.  i.  c  4,  {  10,  and  citations. 

'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  England,  pp^  81,  82,  oonaders  the 
distinctions  of  status  in  mediseyal  times,  commonly  called  feudal,  as  being  historically 
derived  from  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  as  to  predial  slayeiy  in  Gaol  before 
the  Bnrgondian  invasion,  see  Montesq.  Elsprit  d.  Lois,  L.  80,  a  10. 

The  two  distinct  conditions  of  chattel  slave  and  (^  predial  bondman  or  serf  mnst 
have  long  existed  together  in  Europe.  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  oen- 
•  tniT,  slaves  of  the  northern,  and  then  barbarian  and  heathen,  nations  were  constantly 
•old  in  Germany,  France,  &c  HOne :  vol.  i,  pp.  107,  118.  In  the  grants  of  Charle- 
magne  (A.  D.  800)  *'he  invariably  bestows  lands  with  aU  the  inhabitants,  houses, 
slaves,  meadows,  moveables  and  iomioyeables.'*  In  the  time  of  his  immediate  snc- 
oassors,  "  a  frightful  traffic  is  aecrtUy  carried  on :  the  nobles,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
making  no  scruple,  when  pressed,  to  sell  the  children  of  their  serfs."  Oxford  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Aj  to  the  transition  trom  personal  to  feudal  slavery  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  Goths,  see  Mitteimaier's  Privatrecht,  §§  47,  49.  Vinnius :  Lib.  I,  tit  8. 
Bodin's  Republic,  B.  I,  c  9.  Predial  slaveiy  lingered  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France 
nnder  the  laws  of  Mmn-morte  in  1761.  (Lalaure;  Voltaire;  HaUam's  Mid.  Ages,  o. 
VLf  part  2.)  Predial  serfdom  existed  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. See  Hugh  Miller's  My  Schools  and  School-masters,  p.  808.  Wade's  Hist  of 
Kiddle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  10:  abolished  by  15  Geo.  8,  a  28. 

*  Ward's  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1,  ch.  8,  refers  to  many  antiquaries  and  oritios 
who  have  thoroughly  examined  this  subject 
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and  Pagans,  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  Empe- 
rore,  being  forbidden  to  hold  Christians  in  chattel  bondage ;  uid 
afterwards  the  Papal  church  prohibited  Jews  from  holding  even 
heathen  slaves.^  It  was  generally  assumed  among  Christian 
nations,  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  that  their  supe- 
riority as  possessors  of  the  true  faith  gave  them  the  right  of  re- 
ducing inlidcls  to  slavery  irrespectively  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war;*  while  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  calling  themselveB 
the  true  believers,  have  drawn  similar  conclusions  for  their  own 
use.  Hie  practice  of  enslaving  their  prisoners  of  war  was  at 
first  mutual  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations  as  to 
each  other,*  and  was  maintained  by  the  last  against  the  first  to 
a  late  period ;  and  may  be  in  theory  to  the  present  day.  Tlie 
Barbary  powers  justified  their  piracies  against  Europeans  upon 
the  pi-ctext  of  a  right  sanctioned  by  religion  and  ancient  inter- 
national usage ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  they  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  them  after 
reiterated  assertions  of  the  modem  international  law  by  Chris- 
tian powers.* 

§  164.  Both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  long  maintained 
the  right  to  enslave  heathens  and  barbarians.  Among  the  first 
the  act  was  ahnost  universally  supported,  if  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  civilization  were  made  the  professed  motive.' 

*  Codex,  Lib.  i^  tit.  x.  Decree  of  Gregoiy  L  anno  592,  that  da^ei  hoa^  YiJ 
Jews  should  be  set  free  *  Corp.  Juris.  Canonici ;  Decret  Pars.  i.  Dist.  xiiL  FkMro 
Juixo,  Lib.  xii.,  c.  3,  §  12.  Fnero  Real,  Lib.  it.  Blair,  p.  72.  BUhop  En^ufl 
10th  letter.  Works,  toL  iii.,  p.  132.  Gibbon:  toL  iL,  |^  274.  Gndelin :  de  Jure 
Noviss.  **  Kursura,  qoamvis  Judieis  senros  habere  Christianoe  non  licet,  adHsrqititm 
tamen  habere  perraissum  est,  e.  2,  tit.  Deerft,  de  JmUeit.* 

*  Kwn  in  Bulls  of  excommunication  issued  hy  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Clraidi  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation  it  was  common  to  declare  the  inhabitants  of  the  exccnumim- 
cated  districts  liable  to  be  enslaved.  See  Bull  of  Gregory  XI.  against  FIomtioH, 
1376;  Julius  H.  against  Venetians  1.%<>8 ;  Paul  IIL  against  Henry  VIII.,  153«.  Sec 
Fletcher :   Stmlies  on  Slavery-,  pp.  306-368.     Bower :  toL  viL,  pp.  879-447. 

'  H&ne  :  vol  i ,  pp.  r27/r48.  Calvin's  case,  7  Coke,  17:  **  All  Infidel*  are  in  law 
perpetiii  inin.iri,  i^rpetual  enemies  (for  the  law  presumes  not  that  tfaej  will  be  eoA- 
Tertod,  that  In^in^  remota  potentia,  a  Remote  Poesibilitj) ;  for  between  them,  as  with 
the  Devils  whtki^i^  subjeets  thoy  be,  and  the  Christian  there  is  a  perpetual  hostflitT,  sad 
can  be  no  (H'ace ;  1^>r  as  the  Apostle  savf,  &c.  And  the  Law  saith,  Jndao  CbMa- 
nom  nnlhun  serviut  mnnicipiuni,  nefas  enim  est,  &c.     iZinjattor,  282.*  . 

*  SumnorN  OrAtion«  and  Speeches  vol.  i.  Lecture  on  \lliite  Slavery  in  the  Baitej 
8Utes.     IliKl.  Hint.  V.  S.,  vol  v.,  p.  561  :  voL  vL,  578. 

'  Tlu-  ttMK.r  of  the  Papal  BnlU,  in  the  years  1430,  1438,  1454,  1468,  1484,  a««d- 
bg  to  tlto  author  of  Letters  ^»  IhrwSlavenr  Men,  p.  42,  (Boston,  1856,)  citing  Coknia 
Anglioaiiw  niustiatte;  by  Wm.  Bollan,  I^nd.,  1762,  Part  i.,  pp.  115-141,  U  "toip- 
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layeiy  had  existed  in  Africa  from  the  first  acqnaintance  of 
Soropeans  with  that  continent ; '  bnt  negro  slavery,  in  conneo- 
ion  with  modem  European  *  ]aw,  was  based  on  the  idea  above 
bated  as  part  of  the  Imo  of  nations  for  Christian  powers :  that 
s,  the  African  or  Indian  slave  was  held  bj  the  European  mas- 
er,  as  merchandisci  bj  a  principle  of  law  then  common  to  all 
Christian  nations,  without  reference  to  the  villenage  of  the  feu«' 
lal  system;  as  the  slave  of  the  Boman  master,  of  whatever 
ace,  had  been  held  by  a  law  common  to  the  then  known  world. 
§  165.  At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  English  cplonies  in 
America,  the  laws  of  war  in  Europe  still  retained  traces  of 
ncient  harshness,  and  the  right  of  Ohristian  powers  to  enslave 
prisoners  in  war  with  heathen  and  infidel  nations,  was  almost 
iniv^rsally  admitted.  In  wars  between  Europeans,  the  custom 
f  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  had  ceased,  and  the  claim  of  pri- 
ate  property  in  the  captor,  giving  a  right  to  demand  ransom, 
rhich  had  existed  for  some  time  after  the  amelioration  of  the 
ncient  law  of  captivity,  was  almost  universally  abandoned." 
hit  the  slavery  of  captives  of  the  different  creeds  was  still  sup- 
orted  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  against  each  other. 

popriftte  the  kingdoms,  goodf  and  poMetdonf  T>f  all  infideb  or  heathen  in  AfHea,  or 
iieiresoever  fonno,  to  rodnoe  their  persons  to  perpetual  slaTezy,  or  to  destroy  them  fhwn 
le  face  of  the  earth  " — ^  to  take  any  of  the  Goineans  or  other  negpx>es,  hy  force  or  by 
irter."  Gregory  XYL  in  his  Bnll  against  the  slave  trade  in  1S40  (see  Bishop  Eng- 
md's  Works,  vol  8,  p.  114)  cites  Bnll  of  Pins  II.  in  U62  as  against  the  same  trade. 
iso(»dmg  to  the  Bnll  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Panl  m.,  1587,  Urban  YIIL,  1639,  Bene- 
lot  XIV^  1741,  and  Pins  YIL  opposed  the  slave  tradei  The  author  of  the  lettert  re- 
ired  to  says  that  their  Bnlls  were  not  against  the  trade  in  general,  or  not  against  the 
frioan  slave  trade. 

'  Baao.  Hist  voL  L,  165.  YoL  iil,  408.  Hane*s  Darstellnnff^  toL  L,  ch.  8.  The 
omans,  in  Virgil's  time,  had  negro  slaves ;  a  small  poem  entiUed  JforetMm,  ascribed 
I  him,  contains  a  description  of  a  negro  woman,  represented  as  being  the  only  domes- 
B  of  a  peasant,  *'  exigoi  cnltor  msticns  agri,"  v.  81 : 

**  Interdnm  elamst  Gybslen,  erat  nniea  enstos, 
Afra  genus,  tots  patriiun  tastante  flgnra, 
Torts  oomam,  laoroqae  tamena,  et  roses  oolorem ; 
Pdotore  lata,  Jaeens  mammls,  eomprMalor  slvo, 
Cmrtbns  ezilis,  spstiosa  prodiga  putnta ; 
Contlanis  rimis  cslcaaea  sdsia  rfgabaat** 

'  Mackeldey's  Compendinm  Tr.  Kanfinann,  p.  85,  note :  "  In  like  manner  snch  pre- 
ipti  [of  the  Roman  law]  are  inapplicable,  which  rest  npon  principles  that  have  never 
len  acknowledged  in  Germany,  or  the  objects  of  whidi  do  not  exist  here ;  e.  g.  the 
m  applicable  to  daveiy."  Bnt  slavery  is  allowed  nnder  the  Prasrian  Landreoht, 
h.  IL,  tit.  5,  §  196,  operating  as  private  international  law.  See  Article  by  the  late 
[r.  Wheaton  in  Revne  Etrang.  et  Fran.,  tom.  viii.,  p.  845,  and  the  6th  M.  of  his  Intar- 
it  Law,  Introd.  by  W.  B.  Xjiwrenoe,  Esq.,  p.  oxxx. 

*  1  KantTs  Gomm.,  p.  14.    Bynkershodc:  QncBet  Jnr.  Pnb.,  lib.  L,  o.  8. 
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Moors — ^the  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Africa,  were  still  held  as 
slaves  by  captivity,  in  Bpain,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  probably 
many  Africans  of  negro  race  were  held  as  slaves  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Moors,^  and  their  slavery  ascribed  to  the 
same  international  usage.  Domestic  slavery,  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  civil  society,  still  remained,  as  at  the  present  day, 
among  Mohammedan  nations,  and  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa; 
in  which  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been  for  many  centuries 
the  condition  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants.*  It  is  prob- 
able diat  long  after  the  ancient  chattel  slavery  of  Europe  had 
been  replaced  by  the  serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  negroes  hid 
occasionally  been  brought  as  articles  of  commerce  to  Europe, 
and  retained  there  as  domestic  slaves.*  But  it  was  not  until  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, diat  African  slaves,  in  any  considerable  number,  were 
made  an  article  of  commerce  in  Europe.  The  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  importation  of  African  slaves  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  illustrates  the  principles  ci 
the  law  of  Tuitions  exhibited  at  that  time  in  the  intemational 
intercourse  of  Christian  nations  with  Mohammedans,  Moors,  and 
heathen  negroes  of  Africa.  In  the  year  1440,  Antonio  Gonsalez, 
sent  out  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
attacked  a  party  of  wandering  Arabs  or  Moors,  and  carried  off 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  captives  to  Portugal,  where',  and  in  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  peninsula,  thousands  of  the  subjects  of 
the  extinct  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  were  already  enduring 
slavery,  as  the  consequence  of  their  defeat  by  tlie  Chrisdan 
princes.  Three  of  these  captive  Moors,  at  the  command  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  on  their  promise  to  pay  ransom,  were  sent 
back  with  Gonsalez,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  African  coast 
in  1442 ;  and  he  received  from  tlieir  kinsmen,  in  exchange  for 
his  prisoners,  a  ransom  consisting  of  gold  dust  and  ten  or  twelve 
negro  slaves,  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise.*    A  simihur 

'  Ilune,  vol  L,  pp.  128,  180,  211. 

*  IlQne,  vol.  I.,  pp.  148—176. 

*  Bancroft,  vol  L,  p.  165.  Hane,  I.,  150—163.  Citing  Edrisins  snd  Leo  Afii- 
0U111S,  that  acconnU  of  a  regular  trade  in  ucgro  slaves  exist  from  aboat  the  year  ^^ 
ttaynnrs  W.  I.,  torn.  4,  p.  43. 

*  Hune,  vol.  I.,  p.  181.  1  Banc.,  166,  cites  Navarete,  Introdnocion  S.  XIX.,  (les 
2  Presc   Fvrd.  and  Is.,  114,)  that  Spain  anticipated  Portugal  in  introduciog  n^groei 
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tranBaction  became  one  of  the  objects  of  encceeding  royagee. 
Moors  and  negroes  were  carried  awaj,  by  force,  by  the  Portu- 
piese  advcnturere,  untU,  after  the  exploration  of  the  cjoast  had 
been  pushed  as  far  south  as  the  richer  and  mor^  populous  shores 
of  Idhe  Gulf  of  Ouinea,  it  was  found  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
procure  only  negroes,  by  purchase  from  the  native  slave  mer- 
chants. 

§  166.  This  traffic,  in  negroes  as  merchandise,  was  at  this  time 
recognized  as  legitimate  by  European  governments,  without  any 
direct  sanction  from  positive  legislation,  but  rested  on  the  gene- 
ral custom  among  nations,  known  both  in  municipal  and  inter- 
aational  private  law, — that  custom  which,  under  the  name  of 
•the  custom  of  merchants," — ^meaning  merchants  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  was  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  a 
nle  of  law.    Property  in  heathen  negroes  bought  in  Africa, 
bdng  then  regarded  as  the  effect  of  natural  lancj  so  far  as  it  is 
known  in  jurisprudence,  or  as  an  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  persons  and  things,  entering  into  all  law,  becatme 
founded  in  natural  reason.    The  trade  in  that  property  was  re- 
garded as  founded  on  existing  relations  between  legal  persons 
in  respect  to  things,  which  might,  like  any  other  branch  of  com- 
merce, be  refffilated  by  statute,  without  a  previous  act  declaring 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  were  the  objects  of  those  rela- 
tions and  of  that  commerce.    Like  many  other  branches  of  com- 
merce at  that  period,  it  was  an  object  of  monopoly ;  being  some- 
times granted  by  the  patent  of  the  monarch  to  companies  of 
discoverers,  conmiercial  adventurers,  and  colonists  trading  in 
and  between  those  regions  then  recently  made  known,  and  popu- 
larly designated  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies.    The  convert 
Bion  of  infidels  being  always  proposed  as  a  prominent  object, 
and  declared  to  be  the  justifying  motive  for  the  forcible  en- 
davement  of  barbarians  and  heathens,  whenever  contemplated 
in  Buch  enterprises ;  *  if  not  also  for  the  acquisition  of  purchased 
alaves.    On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  same  reasons  which 
upheld  the  slavery  of  African  Moors  and  negroes  were  held  to 

into  Europe.  That  Sevfllian  menshaiits  imparted  daTdf  from  Weftem  A£Aot^ — ^Irfing^ 
GofaunbuA,  vol  H,  p.  861. 

*  1  UQdo,  p.  804,  cites  Benezet,  p.  68. 
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apply  to  the  barbarian  inhabitants  called  Indians ;  and  propertj 
in  such  Indians  had  the  same  basis  in  the  law  qf  nations.;  until 
a  distinction  was  made,  between  the  negro  and  Indian  races,  bj 
legislative  enactment  in  the  colonies  of  the  several  colonizing 
nations.'  Those  taking  effect  in  the  English  colonies  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  referred  to. 

§  167.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  in  natnnl 
reason  for  slavery,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Boman  legislators,  or  the  Asiatic  races,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  their  judgment,  any  arguments,  from  the 
same  source,  establishing  such  differences  between  mankind  that 
some  races  were  liable  to  that  chattel  condition,  and  othen 
naturally  exempt.*  The  law  of  nations^  in  their  conception  oi 
it,  regarded  all  men  as  equally  capable  of  becoming  property. 
The  modem  law  qfnaiionsy  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  mod- 
em European  states,  must  be  considered  not  only  to  have  varied 
from  the  ancient  rule,  in  asserting  a  right  of  dominion  in  Chris- 
tians over  infidels,  but  to  have  been  farther  modified,  since  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  establishment  of  civilized  dominion  and  municipal  law  in 
America,  by  the  introduction  of  a  distinction  founded  on  race 
or  descent,  and  applied  according  to  physical  strocture.  He 
capacity  for  that  condition  of  loss  of  legal  personality,  or  the 
liability  to  become  property,  being,  since  that  period,  confined 
to  the  Indian  races  of  America,  and  African  Moors  and  negroes; 

^    '  1  BftDC,  167, — that  natives  from  the  coast  of  America  were  kidnapped  hjdaTsn: 
cites  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghiera,  d.  vii.,  a  1,  2.     Hakluyt,  t.  404,  405,  407. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  Spanish  America,  and  of  the  inflii- 
enoe  of  Las  Casas  in  eflbcting  it  is  well  known :  see  Irving's  History  of  CdoiiibBiL 
Robertson's  Hist,  of  Am.,  and  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  1  Banc,  ch.  5.  1  Hiine'a  Danlel- 
lonff,  ch.  8.     Herrera  is  the  original  authority  on  those  points. 

*  In  his  speech,  7  March,  1850,  Mr.  Webster  said.  Works,  toL  V.,'p.  839,— "Tlis 
ingenious  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  find,  a  justification  for  it  exactly 
upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  countiT : 
that  is,  a  natural  and  original  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  Uttt  iow- 
riority  of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  the  white.  The  Greeks  justified  Uieir  system  of 
slavery  upon  that  idea  precisely.  They  held  the  African  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribei 
to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race,*  &c.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  this  aasertioiL  It 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  fiipfittm 
were  identical  with  the  half-cirilized  nations  of  our  own  time.  The  Greeks  meantV 
barbarians  those  who  were  not  Greeks :  and  believed  a  Greek  captive  to  be  a  lawfal 
slave  to  a  barbarian  captor. 
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in  other  words,  this  principle  of  the  laiw  qf  nations  became  ap- 
plied as  a  law  personal  to  those,  races/ 

§  168.  Slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians,  whenever  thus  sup- 
ported on  principles  of  ancient  anthority,  modified  by  appli- 
cation to  persons  of  a  particular  race  under  the  existing  law  qf 
nations^  would,  apparently,  have  continued  its  existence  in  the 
issue  of  those  persons,  by  a  principle  derived  from  the  same 
source,  that  is,  the  inheritable  character  of  slavery,  or  that  prin- 
ciple by  which,  the  personality  of  the  parent  being  unrecognized 
by  the  law,  legal  personality  was  not  acquired  by  the  issue ; 
which  was  considered  only  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  equally  the  object  of  ownership,* 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  heathenism  of  the  enslaved  was  pre- 
supposed to  be  an  essential  circumstance  and  part  of  that  con- 
dition of  things  upon  which  the  law  of  nations^  as  then  received, 
recognized  the  chattel  condition  of  the  negro  or  Indian  bond- 
man, and  the  right  of  property  in  the  European  owner,  it  would 
be  a  natural  question  before  any  tribunal,  within  whose  juris- 
diction such  negro  or  Indian  might  afterwards  be  found,  whether 
after  his  baptism  or  presumed  conversion  there  was  any  rule, 
having  the  same  historical  existence,  that  is,  being  a  law  of 
nations^  which  would  still  support  that  condition  and  right  of 

'  It  is  this  personal  character  of  the  law  of  chattel  Btareiy  in  modem  times,  which 
restnina  the  efiect  (as  an  indication  of  the  historical  law  of  naiumtf)  of  that  otherwkM 
general  attribution  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  which,  by  certain  European  jurists 
of  the  17th  century,  herein  after  cited,  is  asserted  to  haye  had  eHbot  in  preyenting  the 
interDational  recognition  of  slayery  in  most  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  thai 
oentuiy:  tee  post,  ch.  VII.,  and  notes  from  Heineocins,  Christinssus,  &o.  The.  period 
■ft  which  they  wrote  was  precisely  that  at  which  the  European  serfdom  had  acquired 
the  distinctive  character  of  an  institution  of  the  local  law  (j.  proprium)  of  each  countiy, 
and  at  which  the  chattel  slavexy  of  heathen  and  barbarian  negroes  and  Indians,  by  the 
law  o/naihnt,  continuing  to  be  applied  to  them  as  a  personal  law,  was  becoming  mora 
frequently  recogpiized  in  the  international  law  of  the  commercial  and  colonizing  nations 
of  Europe.  This  modification  of  the  law  of  natioru,  at  this  period,  is  shown  by  Bodin, 
de  Bep.,  [A.  D.  1588,]  B.  L,  ch.  5,  Knolles'  Transl,  London,  1606,  p.  82,—'*  and  for 
that  tiie  whole  world  is  full  of  slares,  excepting  certun  countries  in  Europe,  (which 
dnoe,  by  littie  and  little,  receiye  them),"  &c. ;  and  in  same  chapter — '*  and  although 
servitode,  in  these  latter  times,  was  left  off,  for  about  three  or  four  hundred  years,  fti 
it  is  now  again  approved  by  the  great  argument  and  consent  of  almost  aU  nations.** 

By  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  and  even  by  some  judicial  tribu- 
nals, it  has  been  held  that  this  personal  character  of  the  law  of  slavery  is  authorita- 
tively determined  by  Revelation.  In  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Georgia  R,  p.  582,  it  is  de- 
elareid  that  the  slavery  of  **  the  issue  of  Ham,*' — meaning  of  persons  of  African  or 
negro  race,  is  "  an  itutihuion  of  Christianity/*  (Italicised  in  the  Report) 
*  See  ante,  f  58.  *  See  ante,  g  154. 
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ownerehip.  The  question,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  one  of 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  or  morals,  either  in  the  apfmhoi- 
aion  of  the  Christian  church  or  of  an  individual  clothed  ^th 
judicial  power,  but  simply  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  having  die 
same  historical  support  as  the  law  by  which  the  slavery  of  tiie 
negro  or  Indian  had  first  been  established ;  a  rule  having  such 
support,  by  the  use  and  practice  of  nations  in  their  munidpil 
(internal)  and  international  law,  that  it  could  be  judicially  rs- 
oognized  and  received  as  an  indication  of  natural  reason.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  juridical  action  of  nations  which  have  had  jurisr 
diction  over  negroes  and  Indians,  enslaved  while  heathens,  and 
afterwards  baptized  and  Christianized. 

It  would  depend,  also,  upon  the  juridical  action  of  diffB^ 
ent  nations  in  respect  to  this  class  of  natural  persons,  whether 
any  other  or  new  principles,  having  a  like  personal  extent  as  to 
them,  should  have  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence  or 
the  law  of  nations.  If  generally,  wherever  Moors,  negroes,  or 
Indians  were  under  ihe  legislative  (juridical)  power  of  Euro- 
peans, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  rights  and 
privileges  which,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be  attributed  to 
whites,  or  men  of  the  European  race,  there  might  be  a  l^al 
attribution  of  social  disability  or  inferiority,  having  a  juridical 
origin  simijar  to  that  liability  to  chattel  slavery  which  formerly 
was  maintained  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  no  such  condition  of 
inferiority  should  become  established  by  the  general  practice 
of  nations,  the  law  of  luUixms  must  be  held  to  be  the  same  in 
respect  to  all  races  of  men  ;  so  that  in  every  jurisdiction,  irre- 
spectively of  local  customary  law  and  statutes  (jus  proprium), 
a  person  of  one  of  those  races  would  be  the  subject  of  legal  re- 
lations in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  of  any  other  race. 

§  169.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  general  harmony 
of  practice  in  this  respect  among  civilized  nations,  at  any  par- 
ticular point  of  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  English 
colonies  were  founded  in  America,  or  at  any  period  since  the 
modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Tlie  slavery  of 
African  negroes  was  certainly  continued  after  their  conversion 
in  all  the  colonies  planted  by  the  different  European  nations. 
And  if  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  Mohammedan  states 
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Q  analogous  circnmstancefl,  it  does  not  appear  that  tfaey  eyer 
lave  recognized  the  religion  of  persons  held  in  bondage  as 
ietennining  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  posseseion  of  per- 
onal  liberty,  or  considered  the  conversion  of  a  slave,  of  a  dif- 
erent  faith,  to  Islamism,  a  legal  cause  of  enfranchisement 
L  difference  of  creed  is  viewed  only  as  one  of  the  circnmstances 
irbich  justify  the  original  act  of  enslavement*  It  is  probable, 
Lowever,  that,  with  them,  adherence  to  the  faith  causes  a  certain 
ecognition  of  legal  person^ty  and  capacity  for  rights ;  *  and, 
rom  the  intimate  connection  between  their  civil  and  religious 
lodes,  tliat  it  would  be  unlawful  to  sell  such  converted  slave  to 
jij  one  who  was  not  of  the  same  faith.  In  which  case  such 
lave  would  really  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  an  object, 
f  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  when  unconverted. 

The  slavery  of  Christianized  Moors  and  negroes  was  for  a 
ime  maintained  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  *  though  it  is  uncer- 

'  It  !s  commonlj  thought,  that  by  the  Mohumnedan  law,  a  alaye  of  anoiher  ereed 
i  emancipated  on  conyenion  to  Islainism.  But  this  is  incorrect  Hedajra :  Hamil- 
vnTs  Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  420 ;  on  mamunisnon.  '*  Ittak,  or  the  emancipation  ol 
Lares,  is  recommended  hy  the  prophet,  who  has  declared,  *  Whaterer  Mnssnlman  shall 
mancipate  a  slaye,  (being  a  believer,)  God  will,  for  every  member  of  the  slave  so 
mandpated,  release  a  similar  member  of  the  emancipated  ftom  hell-fire.' "  p.  484. 
'  If  the  slave  dF  an  infidel  nation,  becoming  a  convert  to  the  faith,  retire  into  the  Mne- 
olman  territory,  he  is  free ;  because,  when  the  slaves  from  the  countries  around  de-> 
srfeed  their  masters,  and  came  ^nto,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  be 
eclared,  *  These  are  the  freedmen  of  God ; '  and  also,  beoaose  the  dave,  at  tiie  time 
te  delivers  himself  up,  is  a  Mussulman,  and  bondage  is  not  established  in  a  Mustul- 
MD  originally.**  And  see  Putnam's  Mag.,  1S56,  June,  on  Slavery  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Mr.  Sumner,  Orations  and  Speeches,  12mo,  Vol.  L  p.  292,  note,  says :  '*  In 
oint  of  fact,  freedom  generally  followed  conversion ;  but  I  do  no^find  any  ii^unotion 
n  the  subject  in  the  Koran." 

*  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  Introd.,  p.  57.  "  The  law  in  many  instances  a£R>rds  them 
slaves]  protection  against  injustice,  and  declares  ihem  to  be  '  claimants  of  right,'  "^ 
ad  Book  82  and  86  of  the  same — that  slaves  or  bondmen  of  various  conditions  are 
ecc^ized  by  the  law.  Abidi — absolute  slaves,  and  Mokatib§ — slaves  partially  emanci- 
lated  under  some  conditions  of  service  or  payment  M<uooiu — daves  lioensed  to  trade 
rbere  are  slaves  transferable  and  others  not. 

'  That  enslaved  heathens  and  Mohammedans  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  made 
ree  on  becoming  Christianised ;  Gudelin,  de  Jure  Novissimo,  Lib.  I,  c  4,  7.  "  Ae 
DOS  est  ibi  servos  servos  permanere,  quamvis  religionem  Mahumetis  ejuraverint,  et 
)brisdana  imbuantnr.  Quod  absurdum  videri  non  debet,  ctmi  sententia  sit  approbata 
lervitutem  personarum  et  dominicam  potestatem  legi  divinss  non  adversarL  IHdaem 
Tovar.  ad  rtg.  peccatum,  p.  2,  §  1 1.  Verum  recens  est  Pii  Quinti  constitutio  exstans  ad 
'etrum  Mathseum.  In  Summa  Constitutionum  summorum  Pontificum  captives  fieri 
iberoa,  suscepto  sacro  baptismate,  qui  sub  tutelam  civis  ci\juspiam  Roman!  confugerint." 
iTimiius:  Comm.  Lib.  i.,  tit  8.  **  Ac  mos  est  (in  Lusitania  aliisque  Hispaniss  partibus) 
10  quod  sennim  esse  non  adversaretur  legi  Divinss.  And  Bodin ;  Repub.  Knollei^  Trana. 
»!>.  41,  42.  Bishop  England's  tenth  letter;— W<nrks,  vol.  8,  p.  152.  Irving*8  Hist  of 
Columbus,  B.  ziv.,  c.  8 ; — ''It  was  permitted  to  carry  to  the  colony  [Hispamola,  A.  D. 
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t^in  whether  they  were  regarded  as  chattel  slayes,  or  as  legal 
persons  held  to  services,  as  were  the  feudal  ser&  of  the  same 
countries.  In  other  European  states,  the  slavery  of  MootBi 
negroes,  and  Indians  was  never  actually  recognized.  And 
finally,  at  some  period  in  the  18th  century,  no  distinction  was 
recognized  in  Europe  between  persons  of  different  races  ieing 
domiciled  orpemument  inhabitants^  in  respect  to  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty.  The  slavery  of  Christianized  negroes 
brought  over  from  slaveholding  jurisdictions  and  regarded  as 
aliens,  was  during  tlie  17th  and  18th  centuries  supported  in  some 
instances  and  in  others  disallowed.^ 

§  170.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether, 
At  any  particular  period,  some  one  rule  or  principle  has  been 
maintained  by  a  certain  number  or  class  of  nations,  it  may  be 
easier  to  discover  whether,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  any  <me 
nation,  a  recognized  legal  effect  has  been  judicially  ascribed  to 
a  rule  supposed  to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  to  a  principle 
of  local  origin. 

A  legal  effect  must  be  produced  by  the  application  of  either 
municipal  (internal)  or  international  law.  In  examining  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  one  state  with  reference  to  the 
present  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  such 
converted  slaves  may  not  have  been  set  at  liberty,  enfranchised, 
or  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  subjects  of  such  do- 
minion in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  yet  if 
^heir  conditio!^  was  recognized  as  an  incident  of  a  relation 
between  legal  persons,  consisting  of  correlative  rights  and  obli- 
gations, (like  that  of  the  feudal  serf,  or  of  the  Mohammedan 
slave  in  Mohammedan  countries,  according  to  the  view  above 
taken  of  his  condition,)  that  condition  of  bondage  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
as  the  effect  of  a  law  of  nations — universal  jurisprudence,  or  of 
natural  reason  as  shown  by  that  law.     Because,  as  has  been 

1601]  negro  slavea  born  among  Christians;  (cites  Herrera,  Hist  InA  decad.  1,  Lib.  It., 
c  12)  that  is  to  say,  slaves  bom  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  children  and 
descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  where  such  traffic  had 
for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.** 

'The  authorities  showing  this  will  be  presented  in  u  chapter  treating  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law  in  connection  with  slavery  during  the  colonial  period. 
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shown  in  §  112,  it  is  chattel  slayery  alone  that  can  be  the  same 
^tahu  in  different  countries,  and  the  servile  condition  of  a  legal 
person  varies  in  different  countries,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  correlative  rights  and  obligations,  in  respect  to  other  persons, 
and  in  respect  to*things,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  master 
and  bondman.  The  condition  of  such  person,  in  whatever  obli- 
gations it  might  consist,  would  indeed  have  been  regarded  as 
agreeable  to  natural  reason  in  the  view  of  all  tribimals  acting 
under  the  state  establishing  that  condition  ;  because  all  the  laws 
of  a  state  are  promulgated  as  jural  laws,  and  received  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  as  consistent  with  natural  reason.  But  it  would 
no  longer  have  been  taken  to  be  a  condition  proved  to  be  jural 
from  the  general  reasoning  of  mankind. 

And  if,  in  any  countries  wherein  negroes  or  Indians  were 
legally  held  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, such  slavery  had  been  specially  supported  by  positive 
legislation,  it  would  therein  be  more  doubtful  whether  that  con- 
tinued slavery  could  have  been,  in  such  countries,  judicially 
attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  according  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the 
elementary  examination  of  the  subject,  given  in  the  second 
chapter,  a  doctrine  of  this  character  is  properly  distinguishable 
only  in  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law.' 

The  slavery  of  Christanized  negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians  might 
have  been  continued  in  one  or  more  countries  of  which  they 
were  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate whether  it  was  therein  judicially  attributed  to  a  principle 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  to  some  law  of  national  origin 
(statute  or  local  custom),  being  a  jus  proprium  as  distinguished 
from  a  jus  gentium.  But  where  the  question  may  have  occurred 
under  the  private  international  law,  as  where  a  Christianized 
negro,  &c.,  had  been  brought  into  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
from  some  foreign  country,  wherein  he  had  been  (it  was  ad- 
mitted) lawfully  held  in  slavery,  and  the  question  was  of  the 
continuance  ■  of  that  condition,  it  would  become  necessary  for 
the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  it  was  supported  in  the  forum  by 
force  of  the  law  of  nations^  or  whether  its  continuance  would 

>  See  ante,  (g  94, 101.  •  See  Mto^  f  6S. 
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depend  on  statnte  and  local  precedent,  including  the  so-called 
rule  of  comity^  the  nature  and  limits  of  which  have  also  been 
examined  in  the  second  chapter/ 

§  171.  It  Beeme  probable  that,  in  the  first  instances  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  legal  condition  of  a  Christianized  Moor,  negro, 
or  Indian,  judicial  tribunals  would  have  referred  to  the  former 
l^slative  (juridical)  action  of  European  states  in  reference  to 
the  slavery  of  whites,  or  persons  bom  in  Europe.  For,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  slavery  of  infidels  and  heathen  negroea  and 
Indians  was  of  the  same  origin ;  that  is,  was  ascribed  to  princi- 
ples traceable  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  as  part  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  civilized  world.  In  tracing  the  decay  of  that 
chattel  slavery  which,  without  any  distinction  of  race  or  physi* 
cal  structure,  had  been  an  element  of  civil  society  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  was  shown,  that  though  the  civil  power  did 
not  immediately  determine  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of 
natural  persons  according  to  religious  belief,  and  though  as  a 
general  rule,  the  slave  did  not  obtain  personal  liberty,  yet  the 
distinct  attribution  of  legal  personality  and  capacity  for  rights, 
while  yet  in  a  servile  condition,  became  universal ;  while  at  the 
same  time  that  condition  became  judicially  attributable  to  the 
law  of  some  one  state  only,  or  to  some  jus  proprium,  and  was 
no  longer  a  status  equally  recognized  in  municipal  (internal) 
and  in  international  law."  By  reverting  thus  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines of  European  jurisprudence  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
held,  and  consistently  with  the  limits  of  the  judicial  function, 
not,  indeed,  that  the  baptized  or  converted  slave  acquired  free- 
dom, but  that  his  condition  of  servitude  was  referable  only  to 
the  juridical  action  of  some  one  state ;  and  that,  if  lawful  in  the 
place  of  his  domicil,  it  could  no  longer  be  internationally 
recognized  as  if  still  attributed  to  the  law  of  nations. 

§  172.  From  this  it  appears  that,  admitting  that  the  slavery  of 
Africans,  Moors  and  Indians  could  not  be  supported  in  England 
or  the  colonies  under  the  law  of  villenage,'  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  differently  answered  at  different  periods  be- 
tween the  first  planting  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  and 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  whether  the  law  of  nations^  en- 

»  See  oirfe,  §§  110,  118,  lU.        »  See  atOt,  §§  160-162.        >  See  <mfe  §  Ul. 
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tering  into  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  judicially  recelyed 
indication  of  natural  reason,  could  be  held  to  support  the  slayery 
of  Christianized  Moors,  negroes  or  Indians,  considered  either  as 
a  chattel  condition  or  as  a  relation  between  legal  persons. 

§  173.  While  the  general  principle  is  fully  relied  on,  that  the 
ordinary  jYiridical  usage  of  other  nations  is  properly  referred  to  by 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  administering  priyate 
law  as  the  will  of  the  state,  it  is  always  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  each  nation  or  politick  possessor  of  soyereign 
power  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural  reason, 
entirely  independent  of  the  opinion  of  other  similar  states  or 
persons.  And,  besides,  such  is  the  deyelopment  of  the  law  qf 
nations^  that,  as  has  in  this  chapter  been  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  law,  and  as  has  been  explained  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  la/vo  of  nations  must,  in  any  state  wherein  laws 
haye  long  been  administered,  be  supposed  to  haye  been  already 
applied  as  part  of  the  customary  law  of  that  state.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  the  jurists  or  the  judicial  officers  of  such  a 
state  as  denying  a  nde  of  action  simply  from  the  practice  of 
foreign  states,  and  without  making  a  juristical  reference  to  some 
act  of  legislation,  or  precedent  of  local  authority,  indicating 
the  fact  that  such  law  of  nations  is  already  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Especially,  since  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  tlie  law  of  nations  is  mutable ; '  that  it  changes  by  the  sev- 
eral action  of  different  nations,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historical  jurist,  and  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  their  national  com- 
mon law  as  being  the  state's  conception  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, than  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine,  on  any  one  point, 
most  commonly  received  by  certain  nations  whom  the  state  has 
recognized  as  juridical  guides. 

§  174.  Each  sovereign  state  or  nation  is  in  like  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  earthly  power  in  the  acceptation  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule  which  may  be  attributed  to  Christianity, 
lliough  some  principles  juridically  applied  by  European  nations 
may  be  attributed  to,  or  have  been  historically  derived  from, 

'  Ante  §§  94-97.  *  Ante  §  89. 
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the  Christian  code  of  morals,  their  legal  authority  mnst  depend 
npon  their  adoption  by  each  several  state  or  nation  as  a  role  of 
action,  and  is  not  simply  asserted  by  its  judicial  tribunals  on 
their  own  recognition  or  perception  of  that  religion.  Though  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of  Uie  common  law 
of  England,^  yet,  what  rules  of  moral  conduct  are  to  be  taken 
to  have  the  effect  of  law  can,  by  a  tribunal  be  ascertained  only 
according  to  some  known  judicial  criterion.  It  is  not  what  the 
judge  shall  consider  a  requirement  of  Christianity,  nor  even 
what  some  church  may  promulgate  as  a  Christian  rule  of  duty, 
but  only  what  the  state  may  have  acknowledged  for  such.  He 
maxim,  that  Christianity  forms  part  of  the  common  law,  is  now 
(that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  law  of  England  has  so  long  ex- 
isted as  a  customary  law)  of  little  or  no  juridical  force.  Indeed 
when,  at  any  period  of  the  Christian  era,  Christianity  is  judi- 
cially referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  rules  of  natural  reason 
which  may  be  enforced  as  law,  on  a  presumption  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  state  to  make  it  a  coercive  rule  of  action,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  law  of  nations  of  that  period :  that  is, 
from  those  principles  which  all  Christian  nations  (gentes  mora- 
tiores)*  have  agreed  in  sustaining  with  the  force  of  positive  law. 
Otherwise  it  must  be  identified  with  the  conscience  of  the  tri- 
bunal, or  the  exposition  of  some  church  or  body  of  Christians.' 
§  175.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  principles,  affecting 
the  freedom  of  natural  persons,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  were  attributable  to  Christianity,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  if  that  supreme  power  gave  effect  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions  to  any  one  coercive  rule,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  doctrine,  it  should  make  a  contrary  rule  to  be 

'  Milton  in  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  AnglicanOf  p.  103,  says  that  ''  by  the  lawf  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  our  law,  which  I  have  formeAj 
mentioned,  by  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God,  or  Reason.**  The  so-called  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  probably  only  a  tra- 
ditionary view  of  the  common  law  of  his  time  ;  see  Hale's  Hist,  of  Com.  L.,  by  Rem- 
mington,  p.  5,  ri.  B.  Noy*8  Maxims,  ID, — ''Four  lessons  to  be  observed  where  con- 
trary laws  come  in  question.  1.  The  inferior  law  must  give  place  to  the  mperior.  2. 
The  law  general  must  yield  to  the  law  special  8.  Man's  laws  to  God's  laws.  4.  Ao 
old  law  to  a  new  law."  The  recognition  of  the  law  of  God  as  supreme  is  made  in  evor 
•ystem  of  law.  But  if  the  state  is  the  expositor  ?— see  ante  §§  14-16.  The  legality  ci? 
slavery  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest  has  been  noted  ante  §  143,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Neal  v.  Farmer,  §  167,  n. 

«  ^«te  p.  83,  note.  «  Ante  §  101  and  note. 
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law  in  another  part  It  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  supreme 
legislative  power  in  the  British  Empire  sanctioned  slaveiy  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions,  it  could  not,  or  did  not,  prohibit  it  in 
another.  But  it  must  be  presumed  that,  if  it  was  sustained  in 
any  one  part,  it  could  not  be  judiciaUj  considered  illegal  in  the 
other,  on  t^e  groxmd  of  being  contrary  to  the  view  of  Christian 
morality  sustained  by  the  state.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  held 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  a  sanction  given  to  the 
slavery  of  Africans  or  negroes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  a 
proof  that  the  state  did  not  at  that  time  rerard  such  slavery  as 
Ltraiy  to  Christianity,  or  as  being  >•  tZrea^  forbidden 
by  the  common  law.^ 

The  question  in  this  point  of  view  is,  not  so  much  whether 
chattel  slaveiy  was  maintainable  under  the  local  customary  law 
of  England ;  or  whether  it  was  maintained  by  statute  law,  either 
in  England  or  in  the  colonies,  or  in  both :  but  whether  it  was 
recognized  at  all,  and  held  to  be  any  where  consistent  with  the 
moral  code  of  a  Christian  nation. 

§  176.  The  recognition  of  principles  having  the  character 
of  universal  juri^rudence  or  a  Iom  of  nationsy  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  second  chapter,  is  most  distinctly  made  in  the 
judicial  enunciation  of  private  international  law :  that  is,  where 
the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  country  is  applied  to  de- 
termine the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  in  those 
interests  and  actions  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  single 
states,'  or  where  persons  are  recognized  as  sustaining  rights 
and  obligations  in  relations  which  have  become  existent  under 
the  juridical  and  legislative  power  of  some  foreign  state.' 

The  English  judicial  decisions  which  have  this  international 
bearing,  in  connection  with  African  slavery,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

But  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  a  principle,  as  part  of 

*  Mr.  EBldreth,  (Hist  U.  8.  toL  2,  p.  427,)  oommenting  on  jmittical  ojniiions  in 
England,  1729-1750,  respecting  tiie  maintenance  of  daveiy  in  England,  says,  ^to 
SToid  overtoming  slayeiy  in  the  coloniet,  it  was  abaolotelj  neceuuy  to  uphold  It  in 
England."  This  is  not  correct :  thongli,  if  slaveiy  had  heen  repudiated  in  England  on 
ihid  ground  that  it  was  ccmtrair  to  Christianitj,  or  the  law  of  God,  it  would  haye  been 
necessary  to  infer  that  it  was  illegal  in  the  colonies;  that  iM^  if  the  law  of  EtigUmi  and 
lis  lam  of  the  eoUmg  prooMdedfrom  tkt  mampolitieai  souroe. 

•iliKs,  §10.  *^«i^86a 
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the  law  of  nations^  may  be  shown  from  etatatory  enactments. 
And  since  the  meaning  of  language  is  a  thing  of  custom,  and 
known  by  reference  to  existing  facts,  the  words  of  a  statnte  may 
indicate  the  law  of  natwnSj  on  some  point,  as  received  by  the 
state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  legislation  in  reference  to  mat* 
ters  of  private  international  law,  or  matters  which  imply  a 
recognition  of  other  jurisdictions  and  sources  of  law.  And  this 
applies  both  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  the  jndidal 
source  of  law.  Tlie  use  of  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
the  usage  and  practice  of  merchants,  which  is  a  partieolar 
branch  of  the  private  international  law,'  may  be  equal  to  a  recog> 
nition  of  that  usage  and  practice  as  universally  allowed,  or  as  a 
la/w  of  naiionsy  especially  when  the  statutes  are  intended  to 
operate  on  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to  different  politi- 
cal sovereigns.  When  a  statute  of  1697,  8,  9,  and  10,  Wm.  8, 
c.  26,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  settle  the  trade  to  Africa,"  com- 
mences— '^  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  highly  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies thereunto  belonging," — ^the  nature  of  that  "  trade  "  must 
be  explained  from  the  previous  history  of  commerce,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  '^  custom  of  merchants  "  at  that  time.  And 
when  in  the  statute  "  negroes  "  are  spoken  of  as  the  objects  of 
that  trade,  the  extent  of  the  term  negroes  and  the  legal  nature 
of  their  condition,  then  spoken  of  as  objects  of  a  commercial 
enterprise,  must  be  explained  by  the  law  of  nations  then  ac- 
knowledged in  mercantile  affairs.  And  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that,  before  this  act  should  make  slavery  lawful  under  British 
jurisdiction,  provision  must  have  been  made  by  statute,  placing 
the  "  negroes  "  in  the  condition  of  chattels  or  of  persons  under 
involuntary  servitude.  A  historian  must  describe  such  an  act 
as  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  highly  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies.* 

*  That  the  law  merchani  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  l^g^ayvi^  lee 
Co.  Litt.^  2  Inst.,  o.  80 

*  See  8  Banc,  p.  414  ;  and  compare  Lysander  Spooner,  on  the  Unconstitatioiialilf 
of  Slavery,  p.  26.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  when  the  •*  trade  to  Africa  **  was  fink 
menti  3ned  in  English  public  Acts,  no  reference  was  had  to  slaves  as  articles  of  that 
trade.  The  association  of  the  slave  trade  with  that  branch  of  English  commerce  was 
graduiilly  formed  between  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  1662,  when  Charles  IL  inoor- 
porated  a  third  African,  or  (luiueu,  company  which  undertook  to  supply  the  BritiJi 
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Treaties  are  as  much  juridical  acts  on  the  part  of  the  state  or 
fiovereign  as  are  ordinary  statutes;  though  the  objects  im- 
mediately contemplated  may  be  beyond  the  realm.  They  may 
create  rights  and  obligations  which  the  national  courts  will  en- 
force. The  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  July  18, 
1713,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  granted  '^  to  her  Brit- 
tanie  Majesty  and  to  the  company  of  her  subjects  established 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  the  subjects  of  Spain  as  all  others  being 
excluded,  the  contract  for  introducing  negroes  into  the  several 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  America  (com- 
monly called  El  Facto  del  Assiento  de  Negros),  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years."  And  the  same  section  grants  the  occupancy 
of  lands  near  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  ^^  suitable  for  maintaining  the 
servants  of  the  said  company  and  their  negroes  (nigritas),  and 
for  safely  keeping  them,  the  said  negroes,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold." ' 

An  Act,  1749-1750,  23  Geo.  2,  c.  81,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,"  which  begins, 
"  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  very  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies, thereunto  belonging,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
at  reasonable  rates,"  &c.,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  negro 
slaves  brought  or  ^^  supplied,"  were  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates.'  The  sale  and  disposal  of  negroes  as  articles  of  merchan- 
dise is  also  referred  to  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trade  in  sec. 
20  of  the  Act  of  1697,  wherein  "  governors,  deputy-governors, 
and  judges  are  forbidden  under  penalty  to  act  as  a  factor  or 
fJEU^tors,  agent  or  agents,  for  the  said  company,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  negroes."  And 
the  lawfulness  of  chattel  slavery,  of  negroes  bought  as  articles 
of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  not  the  less  contem- 
plated, by  the  Act  of  1749-50,  because  in  the  twenty-ninih 
section  it  is  enacted — ^^  that  no  commander  or  master  of  any 

West  Indies  with  8,000  negroes  anmiaUy.  See  1  Hune,  p.  297—^11.  2  Anderson's 
Hist  Com.,  p.  627. 

'  I>QTnont*8  Corps  Diplomatique,  Tom.  viii.,  p.  895,  and  Wlieaion*s  L.  of  Nations, 
p.  586 ;  refers  Daroont,  Tom.  viii.,  2  me.  partie,  p.  84i. 

*  **  When  [iiboat  1750]  the  exchudve  privileges  of  the  Royal  African  Company  ex- 
pired, the  English  government  undertook  to  mamtain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  forts 
and  factories  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open.**    2  Hild.  427. 
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fihip  trading  to  Africa,  shall  by  fraud,  force,  or  Tiolenoei  or  hj 
any  other  indirect  practice  whatsoever,  take  on  board,  or  cany 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa  any  negro  or  native  of  said  eoim- 
try,  or  commit,  or  suffer  to  be  committed,  any  violence  on  the 
natives  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade ; "  and  a  forfeiture  for 
snch  action  is  declared.  For  though,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  intercourse  of  Europeans,  the  English  included,  with  the 
African  tribes,  negroes  were  kidnapped  or  piratically  aeized  by 
force,  and  the  practice  had  perhaps  at  first  been  considered 
lawful  by  the  law  qfnationSy  the  common  opinion  of  Europeans, 
long  before  the  date  of  this  statute,  had  been  changed,  and  a 
distinction  made  between  the  legal  slavery  of  negroes  bought 
on  the  coast  from  African  slave-merchants,  and  the  condition  of 
.such  stolen  captives.' 

§  177.  From  the  sanctioning  a  trade  in  negroes,  as  articles 
of  merchandise,  under  the  British  flag,  without  limiting  the 
trade  to  any  part  of  the  imperial  dominions,  it  would  be  a  just 
inference  that  the  possession  of  such  property  would  be  lawful 
in  England.  The  entry  of  such  property  into  England  is  con- 
templated in  the  first  of  the  above  acts,  sec.  7,  where  the  duties 
are  specified  ^'  which  shall  be  paid  at  the  place  of  importation 
upon  all  goods  and  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  imported  in 
(into)  England,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  in 
America  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  all  goods 
and  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  that  shall  be  laden  or  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount,  and  shall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, or  into  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  afore- 
said, shall  answer  and  pay  the  duties  aforesaid,"  &c. 

*  Whcaton  :  Internal.  L.,  p.  24,  and  Law  of  Nations,  p.  86,  cites  Soto  de  Jottitia 
et  Jnre  (A.  D.  1668),  Lib.  iv.,  Qnsest.  il,  art,  2  :  "  If  the  report  which  has  late^  pre- 
vailed be  true,  that  Portuguese  traders  entice  the  wretched  natives  of  Aftica  to  tbi 
coast  by  umusements  and  presents  and  every  »pecies  of  seilaction  and  fraud,  and  com- 
pel tliera  to  embark  on  their  ships  as  slaves,  neither  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor 
those  who  buy  them  from  the  teJcera,  nor  those  who  possess,  can  have  safe  conscieaos^ 


by  jurists  gives 
exponent  of  the  juridical  intention  of  European  states. 

For  otlier  illustrations  of  this  distinction,  see  1  Hiine,  p.  300,  cites  Asthloy's  CoDeo- 

V.?."'  ^  }^?'     ^"^'  ^^  ^^'^  Massachusetts,   1646.     8  Har.  &  McHen.   R,,  601,  mi 
^^  heeler's  Law  of  SUveiy,  p.  U. 
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§  178.  When  anj  natural  person  had  been  brought  within 
some  European  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  a  slave,  it  would  be  a 
question, — ^what  was  the  nature  of  the  right  claimed  in  respect 
to  him,  and  what  persons  could  be  held  as  slaves, — ^whether 
heathen  Africans,  Moors,  or  Indians  only,  or  any  other  and 
what  races  of  men !  The  question  might  be  raised,  whether 
ihe  property  was  still  in  the  person  of  the  negro,  &c.,  or  in  the 
right  to  his  service!  The  question  would  be  of  the  nature, 
operation,  and  personal  extent  of  that  law  of  nations  under 
which  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  jurisdiction.  If  his 
slavery  were  sustained  by  that  law  while  a  heathen,  it  would 
then  be  a  question  whether,  after  conversion,  or  baptism,  his 
condition  was  determined  by  that  law,  either  to  be  that  of  a 
chattel  or  of  a  bondsman.  And  if  no  principle  of  the  la/u>  of 
nationsj  as  then  received,  determined  his  condition,  it  would  be 
then  a  question  whether  any  law  judicially  known  as  one  of 
national  origin  (jus  proprium,  §  152)  subjected  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

§  179.  The  recognition  of  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
imder  the  juridical  power  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  is  made 
in  the  application  of  either  municipal  (internal)  or  international 
private  law ;  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  whose 
relations  are  to  be  determined ;  that  is,  according  as  they  are 
regarded  simply  as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  jurisdiction, 
Mrithout  regard  to  the  existence  of  other  jurisdictions,  or  as 
persons  anteriorly  subject  to  the  juridical  power  of  some  other 
state. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  only  natural  persons  who  could  be 
property,  or  could  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  by  the 
operation  of  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — were 
negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians,  and  that  there  were  none  such  in 
England,  before  the  modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade 
during  the  period  in  which  the -colonies  were  planted  in  Amer- 
ica,'— the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  slavery  of  a  person  of 
that  description,  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  law  of 

*  Barrington  on  Statntes,  time  of  1  Rich.  IL, — ft  chapter  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  Tillenage,  as  well  as  chattel  slaTery— cites  Haklnjt,  that  in  the  jear  1558,  four 
and  twenty  negroes  were  brought  into  ESogland  finom  the  coast  of  Afirioa. 
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England,  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  qnestion  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law — the  law  determining  the  reladons  of 
persons  entering  the  conntry  as  alien  to  its  jurisdiction.  For, 
whether  the  negro,  Moor,  or  Indian  were  brought  into  theiealm 
by  an  alien  or  by  a  domiciled  owner,  the  claim  of  that  owner 
would  be  a  question  of  that  character,  either  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  alien  character  of  the  slave,  or  by  the  assertion  of 
the  legal  continuance  of  a  former  status  or  condition  resulting 
from  anterior  subjection  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  * 
presenting  a  question  of  the  so-called  ^^  conflict  of  laws,"  and 
the  effect  of  comity  as  a  rule  to  guide  judicial  tribunals.  But 
since  a  natural  person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction could  have  no  proper  domicil,  distinct  from  that  of  his 
master  or  owner,  or  would  have  a  domicil  only  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  owner,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  such  a 
person  in  England  would  belong  to  the  international  law,  or  to 
the  municipal  (internal)  law,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
owner,  either  to  remove  him  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  had  been  held  in  slavery,  or  to  maintain  his  custody  and 
control,  in  England,  as  the  right  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant.' 

The  question,  as  presented  under  the  first  alternative,  will 
be  considered  in  another  chapter.  But  in  the  other  case,  where 
the  question  would  be  of  the  continued  servitude  of  such  negro, 
Moor,  or  Indian,  under  the  local  or  territorial  law  of  England, 
(if  his  status  or  condition  was  to  be  determined  independently 
of  any  statute,  that  is,  by  the  customary  or  common  law  alone,) 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  determine— whether  the  law  of 
nationSj  historically  known,  was  to  be  applied  as  part  of  that 
common  law,  acting  as  a  personal  law  on  the  condition  of  a 
certain  class  of  natural  persons ;  * — whether  that  law  continued 
the  same ;  and  whether  it  was  prevented  from  having  any  force 
by  reason  of  the  extent  of  rules  of  local  or  national  origin  (jus 
proprium)  having  contrary  effect  upon  the  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  of  private  persons.* 

§  180.  The  question  of  the  jKxssible  existence  of  involuntary 
servitude  under  the  law  of  England.,  feeema  to  have  been  from 

>  8m  Mte,  I  68,  the  note,  and  g  S9.  ^  Comp.  mte,  S  Ith 

"SMMlikfm.         ^  *  *  See  onJeTl  1*4. 
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time  to  time  a  Bubject  of  judicial  inquiry  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  year  1640,  when  the  impeachment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Star-chamber  by  the  House  of  Oommons,  in  be- 
half of  John  lilbume,  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  ^4t  was 
ui^d  by  those  that  managed  the  same,  that  in  the  eleventh  of 
Elizabeth  one  Cartwright  brought  a  slave  from  Sussia,  and 
would  scourge  him,  for  which  he  was  questioned ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  slaves  to  breathe 
in."  *  ^ 

Barrington,  on  the  Statutes,  Sth  ed.  p.  313,  in  referring  to 
this'  remariEs,  that  the  word  slave  is  used  in  1  Edw.  YL  c.  3, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  a  vagabond  and  idle  servant  shall  be- 
come a  slave  to  his  master.  But  the  3-4  Edw.  YI.,  c.  6,  ex- 
pressly repeals  so  much  of  that  act  ^^  as  tendeth  to  make  vag»- 
•  bonds  slaves."    (1  Bla.  Comm.  434.  Eeble's  Statutes.) 

§  181.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  slavery  of 
negroes  in  England  was  frequently,  after  this  date,  discussed  be- 
fore the  courts.  The  reports  are  meagre  in  stating  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  were  decided.  The  earliest  of  these 
occurred  in  1677,  29  Car.  H.  in  B.  E.  Butts  vs.  Penny,  which 
in  2  Levinz,  201,  is  reported  as  follows. 

'  2  Roihworth,  46S.  Cmuideriiig  the  tune  st  which  W.  Huriton  wrote.  1577— 
an  author  pnbliBhed  in  Holinahed,  hia  statements  may  be  here  cited,  though  his  style 
doee  not  Inspire  much  confidence.  He  says :  Hoi.  Chronides,  Vol.  I.  168,  **•  At  for 
slaves  and  bondmen  we  have  none,  naie  such  is  the  privilege  of  our  coontrie  by  the 
especial  grace  of  God,  and  bountie  of  our  princes,  that  if  anic  come  hither  from  other 
realms,  so  soone  as  they  set  foot  on  land  they  become  so  ftee  of  condition  as  their  mae* 
ters ;  whereby  all  note  of  servile  bondage  is  utterlie  removed  from  them,  wherein  we 
resemble  (not  the  Germans,  who  had  slaves  also,  though  such  as  in  respect  of  the 
slaves  of  other  countries  might  well  be  reputed  firee,  but)  the  old  Indians  and  tfie 
Taprobanes,  who  supposed  it  a  great  injurie  to  nature  to  make  or  suffer  them  to  De 
bond  whom  she  in  her  wonted  course  doth  product  and  bring  forth  Aree." 

The  author  introduces  this  in  a  description  of  the  laboring  olase,  of  whom  he  sajet 
**  This  fourth  and  last  sort  of  people,  therefore,  have  neither  voice  nor  authority  in 
the  commonwealth,  but  are  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule  otiier,*'  &o. 

*  This  passage  in  Rushworth  seems  to  be  the  original  authority  for  this  celebrateil 
dictum.  Barrington,  in  the  place  cited,  attributes  the  saying  to  Lilbume.  He  also 
refers  to  Fitzherbert,  as  saying  with  regard  to  villein  ^  tenures  in  the  same  reign,  that 
a  notion,  originally  inculcated  by  WicJdiff  and  his  followers,  began  to  preva^  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  any  one  should  be  a 
slave ;  and  hence,  in  more  modem  times,  slavery  hadi  been  supposed  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  common  law,  which  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  Christianity ;  **  and  adds, 
'*  Be  the  law  as  it  may,  the  persuasion  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolishing  villenage ; 
and  the  principle,  whether  adopted  by  the  common  law  firom  Christianity,  or  other- 
wise, cannot  be  too  much  commended  or  insisted  upoo.  I  cannot,  however,  but  ^link, 
that  neither  the  Christian  religion,  nor  the  common  law,  ever  inculcated  such  a  tenet.* 
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^^Tboteb  for  100  NegroeB^  and  npon  Non  Gulp,  it  was  found 
by  special  Verdict,  that  the  Negroes  were  Infidels,  and  the 
SvhjecU  of  an  Infidel  Prince^  and  are  usually  bought  and  sold 
in  America  as  Merchandise,  by  the  Custom  of  MerchantBi  and 
that  the  Plaintiff  bought  these,  and  was  in  possession  of  them 
until  the  Defendant  took  them.  And  Thompson  argued  there 
could  be  no  Property  in  the  Person  of  a  Man  sufficient  to  main- 
tain Trover,  and  cited  Co.  lit  116.»  That  no  Property  could 
be  in  Villains  but  B^  Compact  or  Conquest.  But  the  Court 
held,  that  Negroes  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  Mer- 
chants, as  Merchandise,  and  also  being  Infidels,  there  might  be 
a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  Drover^  and  gave 
Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff,  nisi  CausOj  this  Term ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Term,  upon  the  Prayer  of  the  AUomey-Oeneral  to 
be  heard  as  to  this  Matter,  Day  was  given  until  next  Term." 

Tlie  same  case  is  reported  in  3  Eeble,  785,  thus : 

^^  Special  Verdict  in  Trover  of  10  Negroes  and  a  half  find 
them  usually  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and  if  this  were  soflt 
cient  pn>perty  on  (for)  Conversion,  was  the  question.  And 
Thomson,  on  1  /n^.  116«  for  the  Defendant,  said  here  could  be 
no  property  in  the  Plaintiff  more  than  in  Villains ;  but  jper 
Curiam^  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  honOy  and  go  to  Adminis- 
trator until  they  become  Christians ;  and  thereby  they  are  In- 
franchised :  And  Judgment  for  tlie  Plaintiff,  37n,  and  it  lieth 
of  mooty  or  third  part  against  any  Stranger,  albeit  not  against 
the  other  Cojvartnei*.**' 

§  ISi.  In  the  case  Chambers  m.  Warkhouse,  in  the  year 
lf>^  4  Will,  and  Marv«  which  was  in  trover  for  dog-whelps, 
the  question  was  whether  they  could  be  property,  and  it  ¥raB 
said  by  the  court,  •^Trvwer  lies  of  Musk-Cats  and  of  Monkies, 
iM^aus^'  thoy  ai^  Meivhandise ;  and  for  the  same  Season  ii  Aot 

*  M  IU>«iarw  S«M»  TV.  3<).    Mr.  Fv|craw  saai  ia  ^ 
«ril*i  «M»  U4  l#«ii  •cn»uM>d  Itv  kuB  >T  «  ^imi -- aad  K, 

«lMlMi«rft««i|PlfM«i,«iM  fMi^i^  jprail  TvrdSkt  h  asm. 
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leen  adjudged,  UuU  IVover  Uea  qf  Ifegroes.^^  This  is  cited  in  the 
Bnbseqxient  cases. 

§  183.  The  cabe  of  Oelly  vs.  Cleye  is  spoken  of  in  1  Ld.  Bay- 
mond,  147,  as  occurring  in  1694 ;  as  follows : 

"Hill.  5  Will.  &  Mar.  0.  B.  between  Gelly  and  Cleve,  ad- 
jndged  that  trover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  boy  ;  for  they  are  heath- 
ens, and  therefore  a  man  may  have  property  in  them,  and  that 
the  court,  without  averment  made,  will  take  notice  that  they 
are  heathens.    Ex  relatione  mUri  Placed'* 

§  184.  The  case  in  1  Ld.  Raymond,  147,  is  that  of  Chamber- 
layne  w.  Harvey,  8  &  9  "Will.  3,  1697,  which  is  there  given 
as  follows : 

Trespass  for  taking  of  a  Ne^gro  j^retii  1001.  The  jury  find 
a  special  verdict ;  that  the  father  of  the  plaintiff  was  possessed 
of  this  Negro,  and  of  such  a  manor  in  Ba/rbadoe9y  and  that  there 
is  a  law  in  that  country,  which  makes  the  Negro  part  of  the 
real  estate ;  that  the  father  died  seized,  whereby  the  manor  de- 
scended to  the  plaintiff  as  son  and  heir,  and  that  he  endowed 
his  mother  of  this  Negro  and  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor :  that 
the  mother  married  WalMms  who  brought  the  Negro  into  Enq- 
la/nd,  where  he  was  baptized  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mother;  that  Watkins  and  his  wife  are  dead,  and  that  the 
Negro  continued  several  years  in  England  ;  that  the  defendant 
seized  him,  &c.  And  after  argument  at  the  bar  several  times 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  of  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Dee  of  the 
other,  this  term  it  was  adjudged  that  this  action  will  not  lie. 
Trespass  will  lie  for  taking  of  an  apprentice,  or  hoaredem  appor 
rentem.  An  abbot  might  maintain  trespass  for  His  monk ;  and 
any  man  may  maintain  trespass  for  another,  if  he  declares  with 
a  per  guod  servitium  o/misit;  but  it  will  not  lie  in  this  case. 
Andper  Holt  chief  justice,*  tra^>eT  will  not  lie  for  a  Negro,  con- 
tra to  3  Keble  785,  2  Lev.  201,  Butts  m  Penny."  Then  follows 
the  reporter's  reference  to  Grelly  vs.  Cleve,  as  above  given. 

The  report  of  the  same  case  in  Carthew's  R.  396,  is, 

"  Trespass,  dkc,  for  that  the  Defendant  vi  ds  a/rmis  wvum 

'  Bnrge,  VoL  I.  p.  786,  giyes  as  the  report  of  the  Judges  upon  tiie  memorial  of 
the  African  Company  touching  the  Asdento,  in  1689 — **  In  pursnance  of  his  Majesty's 
order  in  Council  hereunto  annexed,  we  do  humbly  certify  our  opinions  to  be  that 
negroes  are  merchandise,**  &c.    Signed  by  J.  Holt  and  others. 
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JSOiiopem  {Anffliee  voeaf)  a  Negro  ipsiua  querenUs  preiii  1001. 
ojnMf  London^  dsc.  took  and  carried  away  and  kept  the  FLaintiff 
ont  ot*  Possession  of  the  said  Negro  from  that  l^e  usque  diem 
eophihitionie  BillcB  prcedicfi  per  quod  he  (the  Plaintiff)  lost  the 
Use  of  his  said  Negro, 

"  Upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  Jury  gave  a  special  Verdict, 
the  substance  whereof  was  as  foUoweth : 

*^  98.  They  find  that  the  Negro  had  been  baptized  after  the 
Taking,  iCr.  and  the  matter  was  argued  upon  that  Point,  (via.) 
Whether  the  Baptism  vhis  a  Manumission^  and  m  to  thai  the 
Oof$ri  gave  no  opinion. 

"-Strf  per  Curiam,  An  Action  of  Trespass  will  not  lie,  be- 
cause a  Negro  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  chattel,  neither  can  his 
Price  be  recovered  in  Damages  in  an  Action  of  Trespass,  as  in 
case  of  a  Chattel ;  for  he  is  no  other  than  a  slavish  Sertant^  and 
the  master  can  maintain  no  other  Action  of  Trespass  for  taking 
his  Servant,  but  only  such  which  concludes  per  quod  servitium 
omiViA  in  which  the  master  shall  recover  for  the  Loss  of  his 
Service  and  not  for  the  Value,  or  for  any  damages  done  to  the 
Servant. 

*•  Judgment  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  Billam?^  The 
pleadings  and  special  verdict  in  this  case  are  ^ven  in  the 
third  volume  of  Ld.  Raymond,  p.  129.* 

§  1S5.  In  the  vear  1705,  occurred  the  cases  of  Smith  vs. 
Brown  and  Cooper,  and  Smith  r*.  Gould,  the  fir&t  of  which  is 
repi^rtoii  in  5  Salkeld  666  and  Holt's  R.  495.  The  report  as  in 
Salkeld  i^ 

•*  The  plaintiff  declared  in  ind<hitatus  a*fump&it  for  2«W.  for 
a  negrv^  s<>ld  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  viz.  in  parochia 
beatie  Marine  de  Arcubus  in  wania  de  Cheape,  and  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  on  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  ZPV/,  C.  J. 
hdld«  that  as  s\x>n  as  a  noirrv^  oomos  int«>  En*j^.a/\d^  he  becomes 
tt^^  One  may  be  a  villein  in  Efk*jLind^  bur  n»  •:  a  slave.  Et 
per  7Wrf/^  J,  In  a  villein  the  owner  has  a  pr  -perty,  but  it  is 
il  inheritance ;  in  a  warvl  he  has  a  prv^^^eny,  bur  i:  is  a  ehanel 
Mtt  i  the  law  tvx>k  no  notice  o:  a  netrnx     //v.>,  C.  J.    You 

^  »M»WW»ili  of  couMttk  vhlcfet  vi!I  b«  Inmd  isswwcbjt,  ife  fiTvn  a  the  t»- 
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should  have  ayerred  in  the  declaration,  that  the  sale  was  in 
Virffiniaj  and,  hj  the  laws  of  that  country,  negroes  are  sale- 
able ;  for  the  laws  of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virginia^  being 
a  conquered  country,  their  law  is  what  the  king  pleases ;  and 
we  cannot  take  notice  of  it  but  as  set  forth ;  therefore  he  di- 
rected the  plaintiff  should  amend,  and  the  declaration  shoidd  be 
made,  that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  for  a 
negro  sold  here  at  London^  but  that  the  said  negro  at  the  time 
of  sale  was  in  Virginia^  and  that  negroes  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  Virgmia^  are  saleable  as  chattels.  Then  the  attorney- 
general  coming  in  said  they  were  inheritances,  and  transferable 
by  deed,  and  not  without ;  and  nothing  was  done.^ 

The  report  of  this  case  in  Holt's  B.  495,  is, 

^^  In  an  Indebitatus  Assumpsit  the  Plaintiff  declared  for  202. 
for  a  negro  sold  to  the  Defendant,  in  the  Parish  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  the  Arches  in  the  "Ward  of  Cheap :  There  was  a  Ver- 
dict for  the  Plaintiff,  and  Motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment. 

^^  HoUj  C.  J.  As  soon  as  a  Kegro  comes  into  England  he 
becomes  free ;  and  one  may  be  a  villein  in  Engla/nd;  but  not 
a  slave :  You  shoidd  have  averred  in  the  Declaration  that  the 
sale  of  the  Kegro  was  in  Virginia^  and  by  the  laws  of  that 
country  Negroes  are  saleable ;  for  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
extend  to  Virginia^  and  we  cannot  take  notice  of  their  Law  but 
as. set  forth:  Therefore  he  ordered  the  Plaintiff  should  amend 
and  alter  his  Declaration,  that  the  Defendant  was  indebted  to 
him  80  much  for  a  negro  sold  here  at  London^  but  that  the  said 
negro  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  in  Virginia;  and  that  negroes 
by  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Virginia  may  be  sold  as  chattels. 

"  Powd^  J.  In  a  Villein  the  Owner  has  a  Property,  but  'tis 
an  Inheritance ;  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  a  Negro." 

The  action  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  for  money  on 
sale  of  a  negro,  being  in  Virginia,  where  it  was  admitted  sla- 
very was  lawful.  But  the  court  on  the  pleadings  held  itself 
bound  to  suppose  that  the  transaction  was  in  England,  and,  so 
viewing  it,  held  the  contract  without  consideratioi),  as  for  the 
purchase  of  what  could  not  be  an  article  of  commerce  by  the 
law  of  England.* 

'  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  Somersefa  caae,  Lofft  R.  17:  "  Contrfu^t  for  sale  of  a  aU^e 
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The  case  of  Smith  V9.  Qonld  is  also  reported  in  S  Sdkekl, 
666,  and  is  also  in  2  Ld.  Baymond,  1274.  The  report  in  SalkeU 
is  mostly  of  the  argument  for  the  owner,  which  was  made  by 
the  reporter  as  conneeL  In  Ld.  Raymond  it  is :  ^  In  an  action 
of  trover  for  a  negro,  and  several  goods,  the  defendant  let  judg- 
ment go  by  default  and  the  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  was  ex- 
ecuted before  the  lord  chief  justice  HoU  at  Guildhall  in  Zon- 
dcn.  Upon  which  the  jury  gave  several  damages,  as  to  the 
goods,  and  the  negro  ;  and  a  motion  as  to  the  negro  was  made 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  trover  could  not  lie  for  it,  because 
one  could  not  have  such  a  property  in  another  as  to  maintain 
this  action.  Mr.  SaUeeld  for  the  plaintiff  argued,  that  a  negro 
was  a  chattel  by  the  law  of  the  plantations,  and  therefore  troner 
would  lie  for  him ;  that  by  the  LevUical  law  the  master  had 
power  to  kill  his  slave,  and  in  Exodus  xx.  ver.  21,  it  is  said,  he 
is  but  the  master's  money ;  that  if  a  lord  confines  his  villein, 
this  court  cannot  set  him  at  liberty :  Fiiz,  Villain  5,  and  he  re- 
lied on  the  case  of  Butts  and  Penny,  2  Lev.  201,  3  Keb.  785, 
as  in  point,  where  it  was  held,  trover  would  lie  for  negroes.  Sed 
non  alloocUur.  For  per  totam  curiam  this  action  does  not  lie 
for  a  negro,  no  more  than  for  any  other  man ;  for  the  conunon 
law  takes  no  notice  of  negroes  being  different  from  other  men. 
By  the  common  law  no  man  can  have  a  property  in  another, 
but  in  special  cases,  as  in  a  villein,  but  even  in  him  not  to  kill 
him  :  so  in  captives  took  in  war,  but  the  taker  cannot  kill  them, 
but  may  sell  them  to  ransom  them :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
slave  by  the  law  of  England.  And  if  a  man's  6er\'ant  is  took  from 
him,  the  master  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  taking  him,  unless 
it  is  laid  per  quod  servitium  arnisit.  If  A,  takes  B.  a  French- 
man captive  in  war,  A.  cannot  maintain  an  action,  quare  cepU 
B.  captivum  suum  Gallicum,  And  the  court  denied  the  opinion 
in  the  case  oi  Butts  and  Penny,  and  therefore  judgment  was 
given  fur  the  plaintiff,  for  all  but  the  negro,  and  as  to  the  dam- 
ages for  him,  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  billam.^^ 

In  Salkeld  the  court  is  made  to  speak  somewhat  differently 
as  to  an  action  for  taking  away  a  captive ;  saying  that  trespass 

!•  gooa  hero ;  the  sale  is  a  matter  to  which  the  law  properly  and  readily  attaches,  tod 
wiU  maintttiu  the  price  according  to  the  agreement" 
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might  lie,  though  not  trover.  "  Sed  Curia  contra.  Men  may  be 
the  owners,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  Bubjeet  of  property. 
Vilienage  arose  from  captivitj,  and  a  man  may  have  trespass 
piare  ocyp/Uvum  suum  oepity^  but  cannot  have  trover  de  ffoUico 
9UO.  And  the  court  seemed  to  think  that  in  trespass  quare  ea^ 
tivum  euum  c^pitj  the  plaintiff  might  give  in  evidence  that  the 
party  was  his  negro,  and  he  bought  him.'' 

§  186.  The  decision  in  Peame  v.  Lisle,  1749,  Ambler's  B.  75, 
was  on  motion  before  the  Chancellor  to  discharge  a  ne  exeat  reff- 
no^  the  plaintiff's  claim  being  founded  on  the  hire  for  certain 
negroes  then  held  by  the  defendant  in  Antigua.  The  writ  was 
discharged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  legal  demand  for  which 
the  defendant  might  be  arrested  at  law,  but  the  Chancellor 
(Yorke)  Lord  Hardwicke,  said : 

^^  As  to  the  nature  of  the  demand.  It  is  for  the  use  of  Ne- 
groes. A  man  may  hire  the  servant  of  another,  whether  he  be 
a  slave  or  not,  and  will  be  bound  to  satisfy  the  master  for  the 
use  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt  trover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  slave; 
it  is  as  much  property  as  any  other  thing.  The  case  in  Salk. 
666,  was  determined  on  the  want  of  proper  description.*  It 
was  trover  pro  uno  Mhiope  vocat.  Negro^  without  saying 
slave ;  and  the  being  Negro  did  not  necessarily  imply  slave. 
The  reason  said  at  the  bar  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  C.  J. 
HoU^  in  that  case,  as  the  cause  of  his  doubt,  viz :  That  the  mo- 
ment a  slave  sets  foot  in  England  he  becomes  free,  has  no 
weight  in  it,  nor  can  any  reason  be  found,  why  they  should  not 
be  equally  so  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica^  or  any  other  Eng- 
lish  plantation.  All  our  colonies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
landy  although  as  to  some  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own. 
There  was  once  a  doubt,  whether,  if  they  were  christened,  they 
would  not  become  free  by  that  act,  and  there  were  precautions 
taken  in  the  colonies  to  prevent  their  being  baptized,  till  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Talhot  and  myself,  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor' 
General,  was  taken  on  that  point.  We  were  both  of  opinion, 
that  it  did  not  at  all  alter  their  state."    There  were  formerly  vil- 

'  Register  Brerimn,  102  b.  (edition  1687)  gives  m  ibmi — "  qnendam  R  Scotnm  per 
ipsnm  W.  de  gnerra  captnm  tanquam  priMmem  soum." 

*  A  misrepreflentation ;  as  Mr.  Hildreth  very  justly  xemarks:  Despotism  in  Am., 
p.  197. 

'  This  opinion  was,  properly  speaking,  on  a  question  oi  private  international  law, 
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leins  or  slaves  in  England^  and  those  of  two  sorts,  r^;ardant  and 
in  gross ;  and  although  tenures  are  taken  away,  there  are  no 
laws  that  Iiave  destroyed  servitude  absolutely.  Trovo*  might 
have  been  brought  for  a  villein.  If  a  man  was  to  come  into  a 
court  of  record,  and  confess  himself  villein  to  another,  (which  is 
one  way  of  being  a  villein,)  what  the  consequence  would  be  I 
will  not  say,  but  there  is  no  law  to  abolish  it  at  this  time." 

§  187.  The  case  of  Shanley  w.  Harvey,  1762,  2  Eden's  R 
126,  was  by  an  administrator  against  Harvey  a  negro,  certain 
trustees,  and  the  next  of  kin,  to  account  for  part  of  Ihie  personal 
estate, — a  sum  of  money  given  shortly  before  death,  by  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  negro.  Among  the  circmnstances  mentioned 
was — that  this  negro  after  having  been  brought  to  England  had 
been  given  to  the  deceased,  '^who  had  him  baptized,  and 
changed  liis  name."  The  claim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  negro,  but  for  the  money ;  and  the  question  to  have 
been  whether  lie  was  capable  of  receiving  the  money  as  a  gift 
The  whole  decision  is,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Northington, 
'^  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he  is  free :  a 
negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill  usage, 
and  may  have  a  Habeas  Corpus  if  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

§  188.  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
above  decisions  were  made  were  in  trover ;  to  maintain  which 
it  was  essential  that  the  subject  of  the  action  should  be  property 
— goods  found  by  another  and  converted  to  his  use.  Now  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  condition  of  voluntary  servitude  may 

as  determining  the  relations  of  persons  domiciled  in  diJOTerent  parts  of  one  empire,  and 
the  extent  or  jurisdiction  of  the  law  supporting  slaveiy  in  the  colonies ;  for  the  leaves 
referred  to  in  the  opinion  are  such  as  were  hrought  into  England  hy  persons  dcunicfled 
in  the  English  colonies  and  intending  to  return  thither  with  them.  In  this  view  it 
would  he  noticed  in  another  chapter.  But  it  will  he  given  here  hecaose,  aa  it  is 
worded,  it  would  seem  to  support  slavery  in  England,  as  the  condition  of  a  domiciled  io- 
hahitant  It  is  taken  from  an  casay  published  ^in  London  by  Granville  Sharpe,  about 
the  year  1772. 

*^  In  order  to  certify  a  mistake  that  slaves  become  free  by  their  being  in  England, 
or  being  baptized,  it  hath  been  thought  proper  to  consult  the  King's  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General  in  England,  thereupon,  who  have  given  the  following  opinion  subscribed 
with  their  own  hands.  Opinion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  slave  by  coming  iVom 
the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without  his  master,  doth  not 
become  free ;  and  that  his  master's  property  or  right  in  him  is  not  thereby  determined 
or  varied ;  und  that  baptism  doth  not  bestow  freedom  on  him,  nor  make  any  alteration 
in  his  temporal  condition  in  these  kingdoms.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  master 
may  legally  compel  him  to  return  again  to  the  Plantations.  Jtme  14,  1729.  P. 
Yorke ;  C.  Talbot." 
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be  supported  hj  the  law  while  the  character  of  property,  or  a 
chattel  condition,  is  not  attributed  to  the  person  held  in  bondage. 
A  decision  that  trover  did  not  lie,  for  the  reason  that  slaves 
were  not  articles  of  commerce^  did  not  therefore  necessarily  in- 
volve the  conclusion  that  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servi- 
tude in  England  in  the  same  manner  as  villeins  had  been ;  and 
the  claim  might  have  failed  only  because  the  proper  form  of 
remedy  had  not  been  resorted  to.  Thus  in  Smith  V€.  Oould, 
though  it  was  decided  that  trover  would  not  lie,  as  for  articles 
of  merchandise,  yet  ^'  the  court  seemed  to  think  "  that  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  sustained  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  de- 
fendants for  depriving  him  of  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  cap- 
tive, even  if  he  had  acquired  his  rights  over  such  captive  by 
purchase.  So  in  Butts  V8.  Penny  the  objection  of  Thompson, 
arguendx)^  was  against  the  form  of  action,  founded  on  the  theory 
of  a  finding  of  goods  or  cJuUUU  ; — "here  could  be  no  properly 
in  the  plaintiff  more  than  in  villeins." 

In  the  cases  where  trover  was  maintained,  it  appears  that 
the  court  did  not  look  for  an  act  of  legislation,  or  a  local 
custom,  or  a  custom  of  the  realm,  creating  that  property,  but 
referred  to  the  general  usage  or  custom  among  all  nations — 
the  custom  of  merchants.  Thus  in  Butts  vs.  Penny,  the  verdict 
found  that  negroes  were  usually  "  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and 
if  this  were  sufficient  property  for  conversion  was  the  ques- 
tion ; "  and  the  court  said  "  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  bona," 
qualifying  it  with  the  addition,  that  when  they  became  Ohris- 
tians  they  would  be  enfranchised :  and  in  3  Lev.  201,  "  being 
usually  bought,"  &c.  So  in  3  Levinz,  336,  negroes  are  said  to 
be  merchandise  by  the  same  law  that  animals  are  known  to  be 
merchandise,  i.  e.  universal  usage.  Hardwicke  says  the  negro 
slave  is  " as  much  property  as  any  other  thing;"  apd  what  are 
persons  and  what  things  is  decided  by  the  Iww  of  nations  herein- 
before described ;  that  is,  universal  jurisprudence  gathered  from 
the  general  custom  of  civilized  nations.  In  the  only  one  of  these 
decisions  which  declares  the  negro  to  be  a  freeman  upon  enter- 
ing England,  Smith  vs.  Brown  and  Cooper,  Holt  says  at  the  same 
tiiiie,  that  one  might  be  a  villein  in  England  though  not  a  slave. 
This  language  must  be  taken  to  mean,  that  the  law  of  villenage 
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18  the  only  law  of  involuntaiy  servitade  in  Englandi  and  that 
this*  law,  being  local  and  prescriptive,  could  not  apply  to  an 
African.' 

§  189.  According  to  Granville  Sharpens  essay  many  instances 
had  occurred,  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  of  slayes  being 
bought  and  sold  in  London :  and  Dunning  states,  in  his  aiga- 
ment  for  the  master,  in  Somerset's  case  in  1772,  ^^  from  the  most 
exact  intelligence  I  am  able  to  procure  there  are  at  present  here 
about  14,000  slaves." " 

From  these  various  cases  of  the  actual  support  of  slaTery  of 
negroes  in  England  between  the  years  1677  and  1772,  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  the  prevailing  legal  opinion  supported  the  doe- 
trine  tliat  negroes  might  be  held  as  slaves  under  the  common 
law  of  England,  either  as  chattel  slaves,  or  persons  in  a  condi- 
tion of  involuntary  servitude. 

It  is  however  herein  claimed,  that  the  true  doctrine  on  this 
point,  resulting  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  herein-be- 
fore  set  forth,  was  this, — negroes  or  Moors,  and  Indians^  while 
heathen  and  barbarian,  could  be  held  in  chattel  servitade  as 
merchandise,  in  England,  by  tlie  judicial  recognition  of  natural 
reason  in  the  historical  law  of  nations  /  forming  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  because  being  a  recognized  exposition 
of  natural  reason.'  But  upon  becoming  baptized  and  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  a  Christian  countr}',  they  became  recognized  as 
legal  persons,  either  by  the  lato  of  nations  or  by  principles  de- 
rived from  Christianity  by  the  supreme  power  in  England,  and 

'  Molloj :  De  Jure  Maritimo,  London,  1744,  B.  8,  c  i.  7.  "Though  SlaTeiy  and 
Bondajce  are  now  become  diacontiuned  in  most  parts  of  Christendom,  and  to  that  de- 
gree that  for  the  person  of  a  man,  be  he  Moor  or  other  Indian,  a  Trover  is  not  now 
maintainable  by  the  laws  of  England  **— citing  Salk.  666,  667 — goes  on  to  saj  diat 
there  may  be  a  lawful  bond  service  for  life, 

■  Wade's  Hritish  Chrouol.  p.  833  :  **  Prior  to  this  judgment  (Somerset's  case)  ths 
personal  trafRc  in  ttltiveji  resident  iu  England  had  been  as  public  in  London  as  in  die 
West  India  Islands.  They  were  openly  sold  on  the  Royal  Exchange.**  By  L«d 
Stowcll,  2  Hu>Q(.  Adm.  R  p.  105  :  **Thcy  were  sold  on  the  Exchange  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  by  parties  themselves  resident  in  London,  and  with  as  little  reaerre  ss 
they  would  liuve  been  iu  any  of  our  West  India  possesuons.  Snch  a  state  of  things 
continued,  without  impeachment,  fh>m  a  very  early  period  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
hiht  century.** 

•  In  Neal  r.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  555-^76,  the  court,  in  arrivmg  at  the  condnsian  thst 
it  is  not  feluny  at  common  law  to  kill  a  negro  slave,  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  assnmiiig 
thut  slavery  couUi  only  have  been  supported  in  England  by  the  law  of  villenage,  s»i 
yet  hi'lding  that  It  had  a  le^ul  existence'  in  Georgia  without  positive  legislation,  tad 
as  priiporty  ruoogulsed  by  "  the  law  of  nations.** 
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having  territorial  extent  therein ;  ^  and  there  was  thereafter  no 
principle,  attributable  to  the  law  of  nations^  or  any  other  indi- 
cation of  natural  reaaon,  which  could  be  judicially  taken  to 
Bustain  any  right  of  control  in  one  private  individual  over  an- 
other, irrespective  of  the  relations  of  the  family ;  and  the  local 
law  of  villenage  could  not  apply  to  persons  who  had  either 
themselves  come,  or  whose  inmiediate  ancestors  had  come  into 
England  from  abroad. 

Besides,  the  lav)  of  nationsj  it  has  been  shown,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  change  {ante  §  39).  It  may  have  changed  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  last  of  these  decisions 
and  that  of  Somerset's  case,  from  thus  supporting  chattel  slavery 
to  denying  it  altogether.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  discriminate  when  the  law  of  nations  thus  changes,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  years  it  may  be  easy  to  point  out  an  alteration. 
The  opportunities  to  do  this  occur  oftener  in  the  application  of 
international  law,  because  the  recognition  of  a  law  of  nations  is 
more  distinct  therein  than  in  the  application  of  municipal  or  in- 
ternal laws  {cmte  §  101). 

§  190.  The  decision  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1772,  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  negro  James  Somerset,  might  have  been 
maintained  upon  the  doctrine  just  stated.  The  question  arising 
in  that  case  was  more  properly  an  international  or  qtmsirmUnr' 
national  one ; — a  question  under  the  private  international  law 
existing  between  different  jurisdictions  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  (ch.  vii.) :  the  * 
owner  of  the  negro  being  still  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  a 
colony,  and  the  question  of  the  domicil  of  the  negro  being  de- 
pendent on  that  of  his  condition.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  the  view  of  the  court  the  case  was  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  language  of  the  decision  would  apply  with  the 
same  force  to  parties  supposed  to  have  a  domicil  in  England. 

The  judgment  finally  pronounced  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  this 
case,  June  22, 1772,  is  thus  given  in  Loft's  B.,  p.  18 : ' — 

^^  On  the  part  of  Somerset,  the  case  which  we  gave  notice 

*  Then  appean  to  be  m  recognition  of  this  principle  in  Home's  Iflntmr,  c  2,  aec 
SS.  "  Villeins  beoome  free  manj  wmys ;  some  by  baptism,  as  those  Saraemi  who  are 
taken  by  Christians  or  bought,  and  brought  to  Christianity  by  grace.** 

'  See  also  the  report  in  20  HowelTs  State  Trials,  p.  1. 
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shonld  be  decided  this  daj,  the  court  now  proceeds  to  give  its 
opinion.  I  Bhall  recite  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habe€is  carpm^ 
as  the  ground  of  our  determination ;  omitting  only  words  d 
form.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  the  negro  was 
taken;  makes  his  return  to  the  writ  in  terms  signifying  that  there 
have  been  and  still  are,  slaves  to  a  great  number  in  Africa;  and 
that  the  trade  in  them  is  authorized  by  the  laws  and  opiniooB 
of  Virginia  and  Jamaica;  that  they  are  goods  and  chattek; 
and  as  such  saleable  and  sold.  That  James  Somerset  is  a  negro 
of  Africa,  and  long  before  the  return  of  the  king's  writ  wis 
brought  to  be  sold,  and  was  sold  to  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  then 
in  Jamaica,  and  has  not  been  manumitted  since ;  that  Mr. 
Stewart,  having  occasion  to  transact  business,  came  over  hither 
with  an  intention  to  return,  and  brought  Somerset  to  attend  and 
abide  with  him,  and  to  carry  him  back  as  soon  as  the  bosaneBB* 
should  be  transacted.  Tliat  such  intention  has  been  and  still 
continues ;  and  that  the  negro  did  remain  till  the  time  of  his 
departure  in  the  service  of  his  master,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  quitted 
it  without  his  consent ;  and  thereupon,  before  the  return  of  the 
king's  writ,  the  said  Charles  Stewart  did  commit  the  slave  on 
board  the  Ann  and  Mary,  to  save  custody,  to  bo  kept  till  he 
should  sail,  and  then  to  be  taken  with  him  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  And  this  is  the  cause  why  he,  Captain 
Knowles,  who  was  then  and  now  is  commander  of  the  above 
vessel,  then  and  now  lying  in  the  river  of  Tliames,  did  the  said 
negro,  committed  to  his  custody,  detain ;  and  on  which  he  now 
renders  him  to  the  orders  of  the  court.  We  pay  all  due  atten- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Talbot,  whereby  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  British  planters, 
for  all  the  legal  consequences  of  slaves  coming  to  this  kingdom 
or  being  baptized,  recognized  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  sitting  as 
chancellor,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1749,  that  trover  would  he; 
that  a  notion  had  prevailed,  if  a  negro  came  over,  or  became  s 
Christian,  he  was  emancipated,  but  no  ground  in  law ;  that  he 
and  Ix)rd  Talbot,  when  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  claim  for  freedom  was  valid  ;  that  though 
the  Statute  of  Tenures  had  abolished  villains  regardant  to  ft 
manor,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  but  that  a  man  might  still 
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become  a  yillain  in  gross  by  confessiiig  himself  snch  in  open 
court  We  are  so  well  agreed  that  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
of  having  it  argaed  (as  I  intimated  an  intention  at  first)  before 
all  the  judges,  as  is  usual,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  a  return  to  a 
hdsbeas  corpus;  the  only  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  cause 
in  the  return  is  sufficient  ?  If  it  is  so,  the  negro  must  be  re- 
manded ;  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  Accordingly,  the 
return  states,  that  the  slave  departed  and  refused  to  serve ; 
whereupon  he  was  kept,  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of 
dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  is  used.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave  has  been  ex- 
tremely di£ferent  in  different  countries.  The  state  of  slavery  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reasons,  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive  law,  which 
preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time 
itself,  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  memory.  It 
is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  posi- 
tive law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow  from 
a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the 
law  of  England  ;  and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged.'' 
§  191.  However  correct  the  decision  of  the  court  may  have 
been  in  declaring  that  the  negro  could  not  be  held  in  slavery  in 
England,  the  arguments  given  in  support  of  it  by  Lord  Mans- 
field are  open  to  obvious  criticism  under  well-established  princi- 
ples. Admitting  that  the  statutes  and  public  acts  relating  to 
the  commerce  in  negroes  were  not  operative  in  England,  and 
that  there  was  no  ^^ positive  lawy^  meaning  positive  legislation, 
to  sustain  the  servitude  of  the  negro  in  this  case,  the  reason 
given,  for  not  sustaining  it,  is  not  a  good  judicial  reason.  Lord 
Mansfield  says — ^^  the  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or 
political."  If  he  intended  to  say  that  the  moral  and  political 
reasons  against  slavery  were  such  that  even  positive  legislation, 
intending  to  produce  it^  was  not  to  be  sustained ;  that  it  was 
contrary  to  a  law  of  nature  which  must  be  presupposed  in  all 
legislation,  and  which  limited  the  highest  power  in  the  state, — 
(that  is,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  necessary  condition  of 
things),  tlien  it  was  superfluous  and  contradictory  to  say  ^^  that 
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it  could  only  be  introduced  by  positive  law,** — ^  it  is  so 
that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law," — 
that  ^^  so  liigh  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  is  used  ; "  for  had  there  been  such 
an  act  of  legislation,  it  would,  by  this  reasoning,  have  been 
void  and  inoperative.^  If  he  intended  to  say  that  there  were  no 
moral  or  political  reasons  to  his  mind  for  such  a  law,  if  it  was 
in  existence,  or  for  its  introduction  by  the  legislative  power, — 
that  was  beyond  his  province  as  a  judge.  The  question  was  not 
of  its  introduction,  but  of  its  existence.  The  reasoning  of  L(»d 
Mansfield  in  this  case  would  have  been  equally  good  for  a  judge 
in  Uie  colonies,  and  would  have  annihilated  slavery  in  British 
America  also.  The  historical  origin  of  that  slavery  was  entirely 
overlooked  when  he  declared  '^  that  it  could  not  be  judicially 
recognized  any  where  unless  supported  by  positive  law''; — ^thit 
is,  supposing  him  to  have  intended  positive  legislation  by  the 
term  *^  positive  law."  That  proposition,  which  has  since  this 
decision  been  the  text  for  so  many  essays  in  England  and  Ame^ 
ica,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  history  of  chattel 
slavery  in  every  country  where  it  has  existed :  for,  as  has  been 
shown  in  this  chapter,  it  has  always  originated  through  a  judi- 
cial recognition  of  natural  reason,  and  of  universal  jurispra- 
dence,  or  the  historical  law  of  nations,  taking  eflFect  as  inte^ 
national  and  municipal  law,  because  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason  which  must  be  presumed  to  be  received  by  the  state 

'  The  language  of  the  court  in  this  case  it  an  iHvstration  of  the  remark  of  SavigBj: 
Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurifpmdence,  HajwanTs  TrmnaL,  p.  186: 
"  Thus  it  appcRrs,  that  when  old  nations  reflect  how  many  peculiarities  of  their  Itv 
hare  already  dropped  off;  thej  easily  fall  into  the  error  just  mentioned,  holding  aB  the 
residue  of  their  law  to  he  a  jus  quod  naturalis  ratio  apud  omnes  homines  cwutitiiit* 


admitted  that  he  did  so,  it  ever  an  English  judge — it  would  he  important  to  know  wfaon 
he  considered  imi/mmu,  or  whom  reasoning,  or  reasonahle,  siea.  It  is  related  of  hin 
that  he  once  suid  in  dehate,  alluding  to  Otis'  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies^  tbst 
«'  he  stOdoin  looked  into  mch  tki'nfft :  though  in  Chamheriain  of  London  r«.  AQea 
Ktmis,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  President  De  Thoo*» 
dadksation  of  his  history,  which  he  said  he  never  could  read  without  rapture.*  (See 
North  American  lleview,  Jan>.  183d,  p.  183.  Life  of  J.  Quincy,  jr.)  It  would  ^ 
P^i  therefore,  that  he  had  some  private  rule  to  measure  authorities  on  the  ooncuntst 
limBOny  of  mankind,  which  may  not  he  orthodox  with  all  who  quote  his  opiniooit 
■M  llwt  he  thought  that  some  persons  and  nations  were  not  entitled   to  have  *n 
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promulgating  law  as  9^jwal  rule;  and  it  has  veiy  rarelj,  if  erer^ 
been  originally  estabUshed  in  a  conntiy  by  positive  legislative 
enactment.^ 

The  true  nature  of  this  decision,  and  its  force  as  a  juridical 
precedent  in  the  colonies,  will  be  noticed  in  another  chapter. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, its  efficacy  in  determining  the  question,  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  municipal  law  of  England,  must  be  admitted : 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  so  long  a  period  of  continued  ap- 
proval :  and  the  doctrine  taken  to  be  established,  that  in  Eng- 
land no  person  can  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude  unless  by 
the  force  of  some  statute. 

*  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  March  11, 1850,  (Wozks,  toL  L, 
pi.  SO,)  sajs :  "  Slaveiy  has  nerer  ohtained  anj  where  hj  express  legislatiYe  authority, 
but  always  hj  trampling  down  laws  higher  than  any  mere  mnnioipal  laws — ^the  law  of 
natare  and  of  natious."  The  fact  that  it  has  so  **  obtained,"  &at  is — ^has  become 
recognized  as  lawful — without  **  express  legislative  anthority,"  is  the  best  possible  proof 
tiiat  its  existence  is  accordant  with  "  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations :  **-  unless  the 
indlTidual  moral  judgment  of  the  speaker  is  the  standard  of  '*  laws  higher  than  any 
mare  municipal  laws." 

NoTB.-^In  the  case  of  the  slave  Grace,  (1827,)  2  Hagg.  R^  p.  105,  (Scott,)  Lord 
Slowell  said :  "  It  appears  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  extremely  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
neoessity  of  determining  the  question :  he  struggled  hard  to  induce  the  parties  to  a 
compromise,  and  said,  he  had  known  five  cases  so  terminated  out  of  six ;  but  the 
parties  were  firm  to  their  purpose  in  obtaining  a  judgment,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  at 
last  compelled,  after  a  delay  of  three  terms,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which,  followed 
hj  a  silent  concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  discharged  this  negro ;  thereby  establish- 
ing that  the  owners  of  slaves  had  no  authority  over  them  in  En^and,  nor  any  power 
of  sending  them  back  to  the  colonies.  Thus  fell,  after  only  two  and  twenty  years,  in 
wbSoh  decisions  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  by  lawyers  of  the  greatest  ability 
in  this  country,  a  system,  confirmed  by  a  practice  which  had  obtained,  without  excep- 
tion, ever  since  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  oolonie^  and  had  likewise  been  sup- 
ported by  the  general  practice  of  this,  nation,  and  by  the  public  establishment  of  its 
government,  and  it  fell  without  any  apparent  opposition  on  the  part  oi  the  public 
Hm  suddenness  of  this  conversion  almost  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  is  mentioned  by  an 
eminent  author,  on  a  very  different  occasion,  in  the  Roman  History,  'Ad primum  nun- 
tinrndadis  PompeiansB  populus  Romanus  repente  factos  est  alius:'  the  people  of 
Bcme  suddenly  became  quite  another  people. 

'*  The  real  and  sole  question  which  the  case  of  Somerset  brought  before  Lord  Mans- 
fieldy  as  expressed  in  the  return  to  the  mandamus,  was,  whether  a  slave  oould  be  taken 
from  this  country  in  irons  and  carried  back  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  his  master  ?  And  all  the  answer,  perhaps,  which  that  question  required 
was,  that  the  party  who  was  a  slave  could  not  be  sent  out  of  England  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  for  such  a  purpose  ;  statinp:  the  reasons  of  that  illegality.     It  is  certainly  true 
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auiiLofdMimfleM,inliiifiiMaj»dgmept»iiniaifiee  the  iJjeot  kIg^^y.  He 
bit  obienretioos  to  the  fbniidetioD  of  the  whole  STStem  of  the alsTeiy  code;  fior  m  one 
peeiage  he  mjs  *  thmt  sUiTeiy  b  so  odious  that  it  cannot  be  established  without  poii' 
tife  law.*  Far  from  me  be  the  presnmption  of  questioning  anj  o6tir«r  dktmn  that  feD 
from  that  great  man  upon  that  occasion ;  but  I  trust  that  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
modestgr  that  bekngs  to  mj  sitnatian,  and  I  hope  to  mj  chazaoter,  wh«»nl  obeanrethst 
aiiolent  custom  is  generaUj  recognised  as  a  just  foundation  of  all  law ;  that  TiUeDBge 
of  both  kinds,  which  is  said  l^  some  to  be  the  prototype  of  slavexy,  had  no  other  origb 
than  ancient  custom  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  conmion  law  itself  in  all  its  idatixia, 
has  little  other  foundation  than  the  same  custom,  and  that  the  practioe  of  slaverjr,  si 
it  exists  in  Antigua  and  several  other  cf  our  colonies,  though  regulated  by  law,  bst 
been  In  manj  lustanoes  founded  upon  a  similar  authority." 

On  cue  of  the  trials  of  the  case  of  Oliver  rs.  Weak]|y,  in  the  U.  Sl  Circuit  Court  > 
vwse  for  harboring  runaway  slaves,  Mr.  Justice  Grier  said : — "  On  this  snlgect  Lord 
Mansflold  has  said  some  very  pretty  things,  (in  the  case  of  Somerset,)  whldi  are  oAbb 
quoted  as  principles  of  the  common  law.  But  they  will  perhaps  be  found,  by  exsni- 
nation  of  later  oases^  to  be  classed  with  rhetorical  flourishee  rather  than  legal  dognss.** 
Newspaper  Rep^  and  eee  American  Law  Register,  voL  L    Philadelphia,  186ft. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  COLONIES, — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  PBINCIPLE8  DETEEMININO  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  PEBSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  DID  NOT 
EXTEND  AS  A  PEBSONAL  LAW. 

§  192.  Although  the  various  rights  and  liberties  which  were 
known  to  the  law  of  England  as  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  a  subject  of  English  birth,  and  which  are,  in  the  third 
chapter,  supposed  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  English  colo- 
nists in  America,  are  ascribed  in  that  law  to  an  origin  in  natural 
reason,  being  often  juridically  called  ''the  natural  rights  of 
Englishmen,"  their  legal  existence  and  enjoyment  is  still  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state  ;  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  there  is  no  natural  rule  having 
the  force  and  power  of  law  in  juridical  recognition,  except  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  positive  law — the  law  resting  on  the  will  of 
some  sovereign  political  state  or  nation.'  The  legal  conditions 
or  status  of  private  persons,  under  any  national  jurisdiction, 
whether  detennined  by  municipal  (internal)  or  international  law 
as  before  defined,  are,  within  that  jurisdiction,  judicially  held  to 
be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  however  widely  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  consist  may  difier  from  those  known  to  other 
jurisdictions.  This  is  a  result  of  the  jural  character  of  the 
state.  But  however  natural  they  may  be  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  however  consistent  with  the  essential  conditions 

'  Ame,  §§  7,  8^  16. 
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of  human  existence,  these  relations  can  he  judicially  known  in 
any  jurisdiction,  (i.  e.,  any  territory  wherein  laws  are  judicially 
enforced,)  only  hy  a  previous  recognition  of  law  in  the  ascer- 
tained will  of  some  state  or  national  sovereignty,  and  of  certain 
persons  as  its  subjects,  or  as  persons  bound  by  its  provisions. 
This  law  must  be  known  both  as  territorial  law — law  operating 
within  certain  geographical  limits,  and  as  personal  law — law 
operating  on  certain  persons  throughout  the  dominion  of  a  cer- 
tain national  sovereignty.^ 

§  193.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  common  law  rights,  or  liber- 
ties, of  private  persons,  though  necessarily  taken  to  be  accordant 
with  natural  reason  when  attributed  to  persons  bom  in  England, 
were  not  judicially  attributed,  in  the  colonies,  as  by  a  permmal 
law^  except  to  those  who  had  acquired  those  rights  as  jural 
rights  under  the  territorial  law  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say, 
subjects  of  English  birth,  and  those  aliens  to  whom,  by  inter- 
national treaties,  the  terms  of  patents  and  charters  for  the  plan- 
tations, and  statutes  of  naturalization,  the  same  personal  law 
bad  been  extended.*  And,  since  wherever  laws  of  privilege  or 
of  disability  have  applied  as  personal  laws  they  have  generally 
an  hereditable  character,  or  are  the  law  of  a  family  as  well  as  an 
individual,  the  same  law  of  condition  would,  perhaps,  on  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  origin,  have  continued  to  have  a  personal 
extent  to  their  descendants,'  The  claim  of  the  descendants  of 
English  colonists  to  the  benefits  of  the  same  personal  law  was, 

*  0»inpb«>ll  r«,  Hall,  Oowp.  208.  ^  Th«  Uw  and  legislatire  goveniment  of  eToy 
4ointnuni  cHiuuUy  afllvtji  all  per^^n»  and  all  properCr  widun  the  limits  thereol^  and  is 
lh«»  nile  of  ii«K^i«ii>ii  tV>r  all  qu^^tious  whioh  arise  therv.  ^Mioerer  puichasM|  lives,  or 
auM  thi^itt,  puti*  hhuf^'lf  lutdt^r  th^  law^  ot'  the  place.**  It  i^  true  that  "  the  law  and 
Isgislative  yoyfw  '*  has  ei)ual  authority  iu  n^pect  to  all  per^on^  and  tiliings  hut  it  is  not, 
in  its  operatiou,  th«»  «auie  rule  fi>r  ail  Lcrd  MautieUi  said  in  continuation  id  tiie 
above, — **  An  Kimltohman  iu  In'land,  Mtrvrca,  the  I$Ie  cf  Man,  or  the  Plantatiooi, 
has  uo  ttrl\tK^||<»  uUthH<>t  (W>m  the  native^**  This  certainlr  could  not  have  been  said  of 
tha  luUlaii  tttrrtlorii^  K\f  the  empire,  where  the  ancient  lavs  applied  to  the  natifC 
VtMS,     Ooiu|Wkri»  Sir  NVUHaiu  Joiie»*  various  char^d^  in  Calcutta,  in  toL  8,  Works.  4tOL 

*  Tlia  (Huuuimt  hiw  has  been  called  *'  the  greater  inheritance  that  the  king  and  ti» 
MhWot  hava  "    8aa  Mow\arV  Tniv.  l\ib.  Utw,  p^  10,—-  The  common  law  b  our  bnA- 


|(|ll  iliw)  lulwrltamHs*^  -Sionr  i\>uiuu>iu  §  15:.—"  Frv^om  •  •  the  inheritanm  of 
HH  Ml»httMils  and  thalr  childrett^  a»  ii'  th<'v  w.re  tredLiin^  the  s<m1  of  England."— S 
Ml4  t^rass,,  Am.     »*  The  law»  w*  t'^itx-Ui  d  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 

*•! lift.*       Ilk  Jk    l\l  Will     lit        .     ^      t^^*     _       .  .«    _-»  -         ^.  ..         ^\Z 


t'WUHH,.  1)1  A  la  Win,  lit.  o  :f,  Ih.?  Act  oc*  Settlement.     -  Accorxiing  to  & 
"*^Wi  uf  Iha  v%m\M^  lawx"—!  Bl.  i\«uiL  li^.  note*  Plowden. 
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however^  as  before  shown,  independently  secured,  by  positiye 
legislation,  in  the  charters. 

When  this  law  of  personal  rights  and  liberties  acquired  also 
the  character  or  extent  of  a  territorial  law  in  America,  its  au- 
thority as  suck  was,  strictly  speaking,  correspondent  with  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  separate  colonies ;  being  a  territorial 
law  for  each  singly  ;  resting  therein  on  the  sovereignty  vested 
in  the  local  government  and  the  Crown,  or  the  Crown  and  Par- 
liament, legislating  for  that  colony  only.'  Though,  since  the 
rights  and  privileges  secured  by  this  law  had  a  like  legal  re- 
cognition in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  had  a  certain 
general  territorial  extent  also  throughout  all  the  colonies.  But 
this  took  place,  properly  speaking,  by  reason  of  its  personal 
character,  and  by  its  taking  e£fect  as  a  quasi  international , 
private  law  between  those  several  jurisdictions  ;  as  will  herein- 
after be  more  particularly  shown. 

§  194.  In  the  various  recognitions  of  the  liberties  of  the 
colonists,  which  may  be  found  either  in  patents  and  charters,  or 
in  colonial  declarations  and  protests,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  claimed  or  continued  as  prescriptive  and  hereditary  ; 
as  being  a  consequence  of  national  character,  fixed  by  birth  and 
descent ;  their  foundation  being  nowhere  based  on  principles* 
assumed  a  prioriy  as  a  law  of  nature,  but  on  precedent,  custom 
and  legislation.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  the 
early  colonists  as  to  a  foundation  of  legal  rights  and  obligations 
in  nature  or  revelation  superior  to  that  found  in  the  common 
law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  became  sufficiently  defined,  or 
authoritatively  expressed,  to  be  considered  in  any  degree  a  law 
of  the  land.     There  may  probably  be  found  in  various  instances 

>  See  ante,  §  186. 

*  There  were  indeed  two  tcKooU  among  the  advocates  of  the  liberties  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  see  Chalmers'  Pol.  Ann.,  p.  695.  Jefferson,  writing  to  Jndge  Tyler,  Corresp. 
TfA.  rV.,  p.  178,  (Randolph's  ed  )  said,  *'  I  deride,  with  jon,  the  erdinary  doctrine  that 
we  hfonght  with  as,  from  England,  the  common  law  rxgkU,  *  *  The  truth  is,  we 
bctnigfat  with  qs  the  righU  of  men,  of  expatriated  mea"  In  the  same  letter  he  ad^o- 
Cfttes  the  rgection  of  fdl  English  decisions  from  the  accession  of  George  III.,  saying  ' 
that  this  would  give  '*  the  advantage  of  getting  ns  rid  of  all  Lord  Mansfield's  inno- 
▼mticMis,  or  civilizations,  of  the  common  law."  If  American  law  is  based  on  the  law- 
of-natore  theoiy — is  Mansfield  or  Jeflferson  the  better  authority ;  or  will  their  agree- 
ment determioA  a  point  ? 
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of  colonial  legislation  some  vague  recognition  of  rights  in  Hidi- 
▼idaal  members  of  society  superior  to  legislative  power,  as  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1672 : 
^'  Forasmuch  as  the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immnnitkw 
and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility  and  Christianity  call  for, 
as  due  to  every  man  in  his  place  and  proportion,  withont  im- 
peachment and  infringement  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof  the  disturbance,  if  not  ruin  of 
both,  it  is  therefore  order^  by  this  court,"  &c.  But  thoogli 
such  declarations  recognize  a  rule  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
the  authors  and  executors  of  human  laws,  they  can  have  but 
little  practical  effect  as  a  guarantee  to  the  subject  or  citisen, 
while  the  demands  of  "humanity,  civility  and  Christianity,'' 
and  the  "  place  and  proportion  "  of  every  man  are  left  undeter- 
mined, or  to  be  ascertained  by  the  actual  holders  of  l^islative 
and  executive  power  ;  and  such  declarations  might  be  consist- 
ently subscribed  by  the  possessors  of  the  most  arbitrary  au- 
thority.' 

§  195.  The  condition  of  those  natural  persons  under  the 
imperial  and  colonial  dominion  in  America  who  had  not,  by  na- 
tional character  or  descent,  a  claim  to  the  personal  extent  of  the 
law  of  England,  must  also  have  been  determined  by  positive 
law,  that  is,  law  derived  either  by  the  judicial  application  of 
natural  reason,  or  from  the  positive  legislation  of  those  depos- 

'  During  the  later  part  of  the  controveny  between  the  colonists  and  the  imperial 
gOTemment  in  r^^pect  to  their  political  rights,  there  were  indeed  many  ini^tances  in 
which  the  rij^hts  of  the  indi\ndual  colonists  were  asserted  on  principlca  of  wider  extent 
Some  of  those,  which  proceeded  from  public  bodies,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Oti«, 
in  his  rights  of  the  Colonies,  p.  43,  vol.  I.,  Amer.  Tracts,  London,  1766.  said  :  "The 
colonists  are  by  the  law  of  nature  frceborn,  as  indeed  all  men  are,  white  or  black. 
*  ♦  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Lo(!ke,  than  that  creatures  of  the 
0ame  species  and  rank,  promiscuously  bom  to  all  the  advanta^s  of  nature  and  the  lue 
of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal  one  among  another,  without  subordination 
and  subjection,"  &c.  And  p.  61 :  **  Every  British  subject,  bom  on  the  continent  of 
America,  or  in  any  other  of  the  British  dominions,  is  by  the  law  of  God  and  natnrB, 
the  common  law  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (exclusive  of  all  charters  from  the  Crown,) 
entitled  to  all  the  natural,  essential,  iulwrent  and  inseparable  rights  of  our  fellow-«ub- 
jects  in  Great  Britain.'*  But  Otis's  doctrine  had  not  been  law  in  the  colonies.  Mr. 
I/x:ke,  in  his  scheme  of  govemment  for  Carolina,  expressly  sanctions  slavery,  and  in 
one  of  his  dissertations  contemplates  it  as  a  natuml  element  in  any  civil  state.  See 
Ixwke's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  181.  See  2  Kent's  Comm.  pp.  1,  2,  as  illustrating  a  very 
oommon  want  of  discrimination  in  speaking  on  this  point. 
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itaries  of  soyereign*  power  over  the  colonieB  which  were  recog- 
nized by  the  public  law  of  the  empire  during  the  colonial  period. 
And  the  determination  of  their  condition  will  be  a  question  of 
Hinnicipal  (internal)  or  of  international  law,  according  to  the 
eharacter  of  the  persons  whose  condition  is  to  be  determined.^ 

Although  all  the  natural  persons  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  colonies,  i;o  whom,  according  to  the  views  above  set  forth, 
the  English  law  could  not  apply  as  a  personal  law,  were,  by  the 
supposition,  aliens  to  the  territory  of  England,  they  were  to  be 
distinguished  as  either, 

1.  Native  inhabitants  of  the  colonial  territory,  who  therefore 
were  not  aliens  in  re8i)ect  to  the  imperial  and  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  same  sense  as  persons  entering  the  same  territory 
who  had  been  bom  in  a  foreign  countiy,  that  is,  one  never 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  empire  ;  or, 

2.  Those  who  entered  the  territory  as  alien,  being  alien,  by 
birth,  to  the  colonial  territory  as  well  as  to  the  imperial  juris- 
diction, by  the  axiomatic  principles  of  international  law — the 
necessary  law  of  nations,  hereinbefore  described.* 

§  196.  The  American  continent  having  been  occupied  before 
its  colonization  by  savage  tribes  living  without  any  such  estab- 
lished civil  polity  as  is  recognized  by  the  public  international 
law  of  civilized  nations,  the  lands  settled  by  the  English  were 
** desert  and  uncidtivated''  in  respect  to  any  "ancient  laws," 
and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  "  chiefly  "  of  the  first  of  those  two 
classes  of  colonies  which  Blackstone  has  described,  where  the 
only  system  of  laws  would  be  that  brought  by  the  colonizing 
people  from  their  original  residence  ;  and  that  this  fact  did 
afford  a  basis  for  a  part  of  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  colonies 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  third  chapter. 

But  though  the  territory  occupied  by  the  native  inhabitants 
was  thus  regarded  as  never  having  been  under  foreign  legislative 
dominion,  they  themselves  were,  of  necessity,  treated  as  having 
a  distinct  nationality  and  political  corporeity,  apart  from  the 
sovereignty  over  the  land.     They  might  be  public  enemies,  and 

'  AnU,  f  §  58,  64.  *  AiiU,  §  49. 
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as  such  their  rights  and  obligations  might  be  affected  by  the 
hiWB  of  war,  which  are  classed  as  international  law.  By  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  then  received  as  applicable  in  this 
international  law,  they  might  be  made  captives.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  their  individual  liability  to  captivity,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  acquisition  by  conquest,  mentioned  by  Blackstone, 
were  applicable  to  them  as  nations,  or  as  a  class  of  persons  ;  the 
law  as  to  them  was  such  as  the  king  pleased.  That  is  to  say, 
there  being  no  territorial  law  affecting  them,  the  law  was  soch 
as  might  be  promulgated  by  positive  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  local  governments  allowed  or  constituted  by 
the  crown  ;  or  by  the  judicial  application,  by  tribunals  under 
the  rttyal  authority  or  that  of  the  local  governments,  of  rules  of 
natural  reason  derived  by  them  according  to  the  judicial  criteria 
before  given.'  This  law,  in  being  applied  to  persons  known  as 
native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  imperial  or  colonial  juris- 
diction, would  be  classed  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  accoidiDg 
to  the  description  of  that  law  given  in  the  first  chapter. 

§  197.  With  regard  to  those  persons  within  the  colonial  ter- 
ritorv  who  were  neither  natives  of  Great  Britain  nor  of  the 
colonial  territory,  their  condition  must  have  been  determined  by 
i^temattona!  private  law  :  at  least  until  they  had  acquired  the 
chaiaotor  of  domiciled  subjev^ts.  This  international  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  fir^t  and  second  chapteis, 
would  W  known  either  fn>m  jK»sitive  legislation,  (proceeding  in 
this  oaft>  fn>m  the  soun?es  of  private  law  mentioned  in  the  third 
chaptor«>  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  according 
to  the  allowivl  judicial  criteria.  After  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants their  future  condition  would  be  determined  bv  the 
municipal  (intomal)  law  of  the    jurisdiction,   derived  eithtf 
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flma  imperial  or  provincial  legislation,  or  by  judicial  application 
of  roles  of  natural  reason,  according  to  the  criteria  above  re- 
ferred to ;  baving  a  like  territorial  extent  and  autbority  witb 
that  law  wbicb  determined    tbe    condition  of   tbose  native 
inhabitants  to  wbom  tbe  Englisb  law  did  not  originally  apply 
as  a  personal  law,  L  e.,  tbe  so-caUed  aboriginal  inbabitants. 

§  198.  In  order  tberefore  to  determine  tbe  relations,  rigbts 

and  dnties  constituting  tbe  legal  condition  of  tbese  two  classes 

of  persons  in  tbe  colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  wbat  rules 

were  at  tbat  period  to  be  judicially  received  as  rules  of  natural 

FdQ^on  applying  to  natural  persons  independently  of  tbe  law  of 

Bxxgland  ;  wbicb  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  all  persons  witbin 

ftx^y  particular  territory,  bad  sucb  extent  in  England  only,  and 

&9  a  personal  law  in  tbe  colonies  applied  only  to  tbe  colonists  of 

Bh%gl%sh  birth  or  race. 

Since  tbe  period  of  time  referred  to,  and  in  wbicb  the  rule 

*  of  natural  reason  was  to  be  ascertained,  was  tbat  of  tbe  first 

^^istence  of  law  as  to  sucb  persons  within  tbe  colonial  jurisdic- 

"t^ion,  (there  being  as  yet  no  positive  legislation,  and  no  national 

Jxadicial  precedents  in  respect  to  persons  known  as  the  inhab- 

i'fcants  of  tbat  jurisdiction,)  reference  must  be  had  to  such  indi- 

<24AtionB  of  natural  reason  as  are  judicially  receivable,  because 

indicative  of  the  {^resumed  will  of  tbe  state  in  cases  wherein  its 

existing  legislation  and  local  precedents  do  not  apply.     Or,  to 

express  tbe  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  since  at 

^the  first  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  colonies  there 

"^i^ere  no  national  judicial  precedents  for  the  colonial  tribunals, 

except  sucb  as  were  comprehended  in  the  territorial  law  of 

England,   (wbicb  law,  in  the  colonies,   applied  only  to   tbe 

English  and  their  descendants,  and  as  a  personal  law,)  tbe  only 

principles  of  tbe  English  law  which  could  be  judicially  applied 

to  any  other  persons  within  the  colonial  territory,  were  sucb  as 

could  be  taken  to  be  universal  principles ;  tbat  is,  principles 

wbicb,  while  recognized  by  the  state  in  its  juridical  action, 

were  not  promulgated  either  as  law  for  England  'only,  or  for 

certain  persons  as  its  inhabitants,  (jus  proprium,)  but  principles 

received  by  the  state  without  reference  to  their  application  to 
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any  particular  territory  ;  or  such  as  the  tribunal  might  suppose 
the  state  would  apply  independently  of  all  territorial  distino- 
tions.  This,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  seoond 
chapter,  would  involve  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  amverBsl 
jurisprudence — the  science  of  natural  law  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  acknowledged  in  jurisprudence  properly  defined 
»-the  science  of  the  historical  law  of  natianSy  manifested 
through  the  application  of  private  international  law,  and  judi- 
cially received  by  tribunals  of  various  national  character  as 
being  founded  in  natural  reason,  because  known  in  the  histay 
of  jurisprudence  to  have  had  general  extent  and  appUcatka 
in  municipal  and  international  law.^  In  order  then  to  de- 
termine what  principles  had  this  character,  or  could  be  judidaDy 
taken  to  have  this  character,  at  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  jurisprodenoe 
among  all  nations,  or,  at  least,  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  down  to  that  period  ;  tracing  the  general  recognitioQ  of 
any  legal  principles  which  applied  to  the  relations,  rights,  and 
duties  of  private  persons  with  such  effect  as  to  become  elementfl 
in  a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposites. 

§  199.  The  mode  in  which  such  principles  must  have  been 
ascertained,  and  their  effect  upon  relations  of  private  persons, 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when 
considering  the  question  whether  such  principles  could  take 
effect  in  England  as  \\\Tt  of  the  common  law.  It  was  there 
shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  of  the  colonies  the 
prevailing  legal  dDotrine  would  seem  to  have  sustained  the 
chattel-slaver)'  of  Moors,  Afirican  negroes,  and  Indians,  at  least 
while  heathen  or  iufideU  even  in  England.  But  even  if  it  must 
be  held  that  the  English  law  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  Englishmen  applieil  to  every  person  on  English  soil,  and  flo 
rendenxl  the  niaintenanee  of  slavery  legally  impossible  there, 
yet  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  at  least,  any  such  universal 
personal  and  territorial  extent  to  be  judicially  attributed  to 
that  law,  that  it  should  be  held  to  obtain  wherever  the  do- 

*  Conput  onto,  ^§  19,  *4,  96-101. 
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minion  of  the  British  empire  extended.^  Personal  liberty  or 
freedom  of  condition  wa^  not,  by  English  law,  so  attributed  to 
every  natural  person  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the 
English  sway  in  other  regions,  or  was  abolished  by  it,  as  one  of 
those  laws,  or  as  the  effect  of  one  of  those  laws,  which  are  con- 
trary (in  English  jurisprudence)  to  the  laws  of  God,  according 
to  the  principle  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  section.' 
Upon  the  occupation  of  the  western  continent  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  international  rules  of  warfare  received  by 
those  nations,  with  the  ancient  law  of  slavery  resulting  from 
captivity,  in  wars  with  savage  tribes,  were,  as  has  been  already 
said,  generally  applied  to  the  native  races.  And,  long  after  the 
foundation  of  the  English  settlements,  their  unwillingness  or 
incapacity  to  unite  with  the  colonists  in  social  and  civil  life, 
Tendered  it  impossible  to  extend  to  them  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  same  system  of  laws.  The  intercourse  of  the 
colonists  with  the  aborigines  was  regulated  only  by  such  rules 
as  the  local  governments  and  the  representatives  of  the  crown 
fliupposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  applied  to 
the  international  intercourse  of  civilized  communities  with  bar- 
barians, or  to  be  supported  by  the  usage  of  other  Christian 
nations.  The  views  entertained  by  Europeans,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  colonization,  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect  al- 
lowed, in  most  cases,  a  practical  denial  of  aU  legal  rights  in  the 
heathen  and  savage,  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 


'  whether  the  English  law,  meaning  the  territorial  law  of  the  British  islands,  at- 
tribntes,  or  did  at  any  time  daring  the  colonial  period,  attribute  the  rights  sometimes 
known  as  the  personal  rights  of  Englishmen  to  all  natural  persons  within  that  geo- 

Ssphical  domain,  1.  e.,  the  British  islands,  irrespectively  of  race  or  birth,  is  a  question 
e  elements  of  which  have  already  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapter,  as  a  topic 
of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  England.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  viewed  as  a 
question  of  the  private  international  law  of  that  dominion ;  that  is,  a  question  of  the 
law  which,  in  England,  determined  the  condition  of  persons  regarded  as  alima  to  the 
territory  of  England.     See  post,  ch.  viL       • 

•  See  antey  p.  116,  n.  2.  That  slaveiy,  in  India,  was  maintained  by  the  British 
judicature  because  sanctioned  by  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  law, — see  Harrington's 
Analysis :  Calcutta,  1817,  vol  i.  pp.  78,  279,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  743,  note,  citing  an  offidal 
paper  by  Mr.  H,  Colebrooke,  in  1812.  Also,  a  work  written  with  view  of  publication 
in  America,  William  Adams'  Law  and  Custom  of  Slaverj'  in  British  India :  London, 
1840.  That  in  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slaveiy  among  the 
natives  is  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  matter  of  necessity, — Cmikshank's  Eighteen 
Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,  toL  H.  ch.  9. 
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or  European  colonist.  ^  The  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  in 
the  lands  they  occupied  was  considered,  at  best,  only  qualified 
and  temporary,  and  their  lives  and  property  received,  eveo  in 
periods  of  professed  peace,  but  little  protection  fix)m  the  colonial 
laws  ;  it  being  in  &ct  impossible,  in  reference  to  savage  races, 
to  make  those  discriminations  between  a  state  of  peace  and  a 
state  of  war,  which  are  so  important  in  determining  the  1^ 
character  of  acts  incident  to  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.* 
The  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  diflference  in  rights  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  together 
with  the  international  application  of  those  doctrines  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  warlike  and  intractaUs 
character  of  the  North  American  Indian  would  have  prevented, 
had  there  been  no  moral  restraint,  the  systematic  oppression 
and  enslavement  which  was  practised  in  the  islands  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  receded  before  the  ad- 
vancing settlements,  and  never  became,  unless  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
they  have  continued,  as  a  race,  to  form  separate  communities, 
whose  relations  to  the  whites  have  been  determined  under  spe- 
cial g'Mcwt-intcmational  laws.'  In  the  earlier  history  of  aU  the 
colonies  there  are  instances  of  their  being  reduced  to  slavery  by 


»  1  Story's  Comm.  §§  1-10.  1  Banc  145,  167,  270.  1  Hildr.  69,  410.  But  die 
instructions  from  the  authorities  in  England,  repeatedly  enjoined  justice  towards  the 
natives,  1  Banc.  346,  and  Charter  of  Mass.  Prov.,  in  1692.  Many  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nial laws  propose  an  adoption  of  Indians  into  the  civil  community.  See  Virginia 
Laws,  1619,  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.  2d  series,  vol.  iiL  part  1,  p.  331.  MasB^  Laws, 
1633,  port  ch.  vi. 

*  Francis  Victoria,  A.  D.  1557,  opposed  the  current  opinions  of  his  day  in  asserting 
that  hostilities  against  the  native  tribes  could  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  their 
vices,  or  of  their  Paganism.  *'  Indis  non  debere  auferri  imperium  ideo  quia  sunt  peo- 
catores,  vel  ideo  quia  non  sunt  Christiani."  See  Mackintosh,  Hist.  £th.  PhiL  p.  109. 
The  same  opinion  was  held  by  Ayala,  1597,  and  by  Covamivias  and  othera.  See 
Hallam*8  Lit  of  Europe.  Victoria  held,  however,  that  it  was  lawful  to  enslave  Pagu 
captives.  See»Wheuton*s  Law  of  Nations,  Introd.  p.  40.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  wars  of  European  states  the  captor  had  a  property  in  his  prisoner,  which  wis 
assignable,  1  Motley's  Rijje  of  D.  R.  p.  151.  Byiikcrslioek,  QusBst.  Jur.  Pub.  Uh.  L 
c.  3,  that  a  German  officer  commanding  in  Ireliuid,  in  1G90,  is  said  to  have  ordered 
prisoners  to  be  transported  to  America,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  to  have  been  onty 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  tlie  Duke  of  Berwick,  that,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  he 
would  »>ond  his  prisoners  to  the  galleys  in  France. 

*  Dred  Scott  r.  Sanford,  19  Howard  R.  403,  404.     Kent's  Comm.  Lect  LL 
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the  local  authorities ;  osnally,  when  taken  captive  in  war^  or 
in  pnnishment  for  violations  of  the  code  of  intercourse  prescribed 
by  the  colonial  powers.*  There  were  also  instances  of  their 
Iseing  kidnapped  and  sold ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  express 
statute,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  colonies,  and  to  the  law  of 
mHons  as  generally  recognized  in  the  international  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  heathen  and  barbarian  nations.* 

§  200.  It  was  the  colonization  of  America  that  gave  occa- 
fdon  to  a  wider  and  more  important  application  of  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  chattel  slavery  into  a  personal 
law  for  Moors  and  negroes  which  was  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Negro  slaves  wer§  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies as  early  as  the  year  1501,  and  the  importation  received  the 
Banction  of  a  royal  ordinance  about  the  same  period.  Charles 
Y.  granted  letters  patent  to  transport  slaves  into  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  1543.  The  French,  English  and  Dutch  navigators 
j<Hned  in  the  trade  of  importation,  and  it  became  an  ordinary 
branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  merchants  of  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe  took  part.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
brtmght  slaves  into  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands  in  1562.' 
Slaves  were  brought  into  the  North  American  colonies 
shortly  after  their  first  settlement.  Negro  slavery  in  Virginia 
ifl  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of 
daves  fix)m  Africa,  by  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620.^  Hutchinson 
says  that  negroes  were  brought  in  very  early  among  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts,  but  that  they  had  a  law  against  slavery, 
except  of  prisoners  taken  in  war.  The  Massachusetts  Funda- 
mentals 1641,  sanction  slavery  by  purchase.'     Also  the  law  of 

*  2  Winthrop'g  N.  E.  360.  1  Banc.  168.  1  Hnd.  pp.  87,  239,  261,  269,  489, 
490  688,  667  ;  2  da  271.     Ilewif  s  ffirt.  of  S.  Car.  vol.  i.  p.  78,  and  post,  ch.  vi. 

'  See  ante,  §  166.  During  the  first  century  after  the  discovery  of  America,  na- 
tirw  of  the  continent  were  frequentlj  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Europe  and  the  W. 
L  islands.     See  1  Banc.  167-169,  and  the  citations. 

'  For  the  earlier  histoiy  of  elaveiy,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American  conti- 
Mot,  see  1  Banc.  169-179,  and  the  authors  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Charters 
inoorporating  adventurers  with  a  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
into  America  were  granted  hy  James  L,  Charles  L,  and  Charles  II.,  ''  and  in  the  year 
1792,  twenty-six  acts  of  parliament,  encouraging  and  sanctioning  the  trade,  could  be 
Oiiunerated.'*    Walsh's  Appeal,  826,  327. 

*  Beverley's  Virginia,  86.  1  Banc.  177. 

*  1  Hutch.  Hist,  3d  ed.  p.  898.    See  post,  ch.  vL    In  Jostelyn's  Voyage,  1688, 
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the  other  New-England  colonies  at  that  period  was  undovibtedlj 
the  same  on  this  subject.  The  Dutch  records  allude  to  the 
existence  of  slayery  in  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  in  1626, 
or  even  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  in  those  on  the  Delaware  in  1639.^  From  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Carolinas,  it  seems  that  negroes  were  held  in  them 
as  slaves  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement.*  But  it 
is  probable  that,  in  all  the  colonies,  Indians  taken  in  war,  were 
held  as  slaves  before  any  negroes  were  imported  firom  Afikt. 
Slave-holding  was  not  permitted  in  G^rgia  before  the  year  1747.' 
§  201.  Whatever  sanction  may  have  been  given  to  slaveiy 
in  any  of  its  legal  aspects,  by  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  British  Parliament,  royal  ordinances,  or  colonial  l^ii- 
lation,  such  acts  of  strictly  positive  legislation  could  have 
had  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African  and  Indian  slaves 
It  is,  however,  a  clear  deduction  from  the  elementary  leg^l 
principles  which  have  been  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  the 
chattel-slavery  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians  was  lawful  at 
this  time  in  all  the  colonies,  and  properly  received  judicial  re- 
cognition and  support  in  international  and  municipal  (internal) 
private  law.  This  lawfulness  is  not  here  stated  as  the  result  of 
a  custom,  the  inception  of  which  is  here  described,  or  as  bdng 
proved  by  subsequent  long-continued  acquiescence,  but  as  being, 
at  the  time  of  such  inception,  the  effect  of  established  princi- 
ples, judicially  recognized  in  all  countries,  having  the  authority 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  among  all  nations  is  taken  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  legal  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  judicially  regarded  as  resting  on  natural 
reason  indicated  in  the  law  of  nations  historically  known  at  that 

negroes  are  mentioned  as  being  held  in  slavery  at  Noddle's  Island  in  Boston  bariwr. 
See  Mass.  U\»t,  ColL,  vol.  3,  p.  231. 

*  iMoulton's  Hist  N.  Y.,  vol  1,  part  2,  p.  373.  1  Hildr.  441.  2  Banc  808.  The 
Dutch  W.  I.  Company  agreed  to  furubh  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  with  as  msij 
blacks  as  they  conveniently  could.  1  Broadhead,  p.  196.  Bettle's  essay  in  Mem. 
Pena  Ilist.  Soc.,  vol.  1.  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania.  Albany  Records.  No 
mention  is  made  of  negroes  in  Campanius's  account  of  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden. 

'  A  cargo  of  negroes  from  BurbaJoes  brought  by  Sir  John  Yeomans,  in  167L  J 
Banc.  170. 

*  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Georgia,  p.  812. 
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period — the  common  law  of  the  world  ^—applied  in  international 
and  in  municipal*  law  because  indicating  the  will  of  tibe  ao- 
preme  source  of  law  having  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  whenever 
not  disallowed  by  some  more  direct  exposition  of  that  wilL' 

§  202.  On  the  same  principle  by  which  the  historical  law  </ 
nations  was  received  in  supporting  the  slavery  of  foreign  Afii* 
cans,  that  is,  that  of  being  an  indication  of  natural  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  accepted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the 
same  doctrines  of  the  law  of  nationsy  or  universal  jurisprudence, 
must  be  held  to  have  obtained  with  l^al  effect  in  interpreting 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  supreme  power  and  the  per- 
sonal extent  of  the  charter  provisions  operating  as  private  law. 


*  The  existence  of  a  jiu  gentitiin,  or  hutorical  law  qf  natiom,  qieratiiig  as  private 
law,  must  be  admitted  in  constraing  statements  like  this  of  Tanej,  Ch.  J,,  in  Dred 
Scotfs  case,  19  Howard,  R.  407:  '*  Thej  [negroes]  had  for  more  than  a  centuiy  be- 
fore, [the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constito- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.,]  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to 
•aiociate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and  so  far  inferior, 
that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  ne- 
gro might  justly  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit  He  was  bought 
sod  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profil  could  be  made  by  it  This  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  politics,  &c.**  It  is  not  necessaxy  to  suppose  the  learned  Chief  Justice  to  intend 
saying  that  a  negro  who  had  never  been  a  slave,  or  who  had  been  legally  manumitted, 
had  BO  rights,  &c.,  so  that  it  was  everywhere  lawfbl  for  any  white  man  to  seize  such 
a  one  and  treat  him  as  an  article  of  property.  The  law  of  nationt,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  never  embraced  such  a  doctrine.  If  his  meaning  is  that  a  sover- 
man  tkUe^  having  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  a  negro,  was  not  bound  to  respect  in 
hun  any  rights — the  same  may  as  truly  be  said  of  any  white  man :  any  ethical  dis- 
tmction  that  may  exist  cannot  affect  the  matter. 

*  With  the  use  of  the  term  law  of  nationt  in  the  text,  contrast  that  given  to  it  in 
Neal  V,  Farmer,  9  Geo.,  R  570,  571 ;  where  the  court  in  asserting  the  legality  of 
aiavery  independently  of  statute  or  the  common  law  of  England,  ascribes  it  to  '*  the 
law  of  nations  "  in  the  sense  of  public  international  law — a  law  of  which  nations  are 
the  aabjects.  On  the  other  hand  see  Bir.  Seward's  use  of  die  lav  qf  nature  and  of 
naitimis^  ante,  p.  193,  n.  Such  contradictions  in  the  premises  used  by  eminent  jurists 
are  here  appealed  to  as  vindicating  the  necessity  of  that  discrimmation  of  terms 
which  was  attempted  in  the  first  chiqiter. 

*  Granville  Sharpe,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  London,  1777,  p.  8,  takes 
the  jus  gentium  in  respect  torslaveiy  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  natural  right 
recognized  by  the  Roman  law,  quoting  Inst  L  Tit  III.  §  2.  Servitus  est  autem  con- 
•titotio  juris  gentiam  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam  snlgicitur.  Bracton 
having  repeated  the  same,  lib.  L,  cap.  6,  and  Fleta,  lib.  I.,  ci^i.  8,  they  are,  with 
Gowell's  Institutes,  quoted  by  Sharpe  as  proving  that  slaveiy  is  contra^  to  the  lule  of 
natnral  reason  received  in  the  common  law.  The  mUkod  followed  by  this  writer  to 
prove  a  doctrine  of  ihe  common  law  of  England,  is  the  same  as  that  wluch  is  indicated 
hi  this  chapter  and  the  preceding.  .  But  the  law  of  natural  reason  on  this  point,  dedn- 
dhle  from  the  Institute,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  he  refers  to  it,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


\ 
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The  doctrine  sapporting  chattel-slavery  rnuBt  be  held  to  have 
limited  the  extent  of  the  term  ^^  colonists/'  where  used  in  the 
charters  to  describe  the  subjects  of  privilege  and  guarantee,  to 
legal  persons  as  distinguished  from  slaves  ;  even  if  it  did  not 
go  &rther  and  confine  the  term  to  whites,  or  persons  of  the 
European  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
whether  bond  or  free.* 

§  203.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  third  chapter,  that,  where 
the  guarantee  of  common  law  rights  did  not  apply  to  determine 
the  relations  and  rights  of  private  persons,  the  power  of  sover- 
eignty to  affect  such  relations  and  rights  must  have  been  divid- 
ed between  the  local  government  of  each  colony  and  the  im- 
perial government ;  that  the  limits  of  each  were,  unavcndably, 
always  undetermined ;  but  that,  admitting  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  colonists  in  internal  relations  (relations  between 
persons  regarded  as  domiciled  inhabitants)  to  have  been  essen- 
tially within  the  powers  of  the  local  governments,  yet  such  ae 
were  incident  to  relations  of  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course must  have  been,  to  the  greater  extent,  within  the  general 
control  of  the  parliament  and  crown  of  England.'  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  act  of  positive  legislation,  proceed- 
ing from  the  imperial  authority,  which  determined  the  condition 
of  Africans  or  Indians  within  the  colonies,  considered  either  as 
aUen  or  domiciled  persons.  There  are  statutes,  however,  which, 
being  interpreted  by  the  "  usage  and  custom  of  merchants"  as 
prevailing  at  that  time,  have  always  been  held  to  support  sla- 


'  Compare  the  langaoge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Hobbs  r.  Fog^ 
6  Watts'  R.  558-560,  when  limiting  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  freeman, 

*  See  ant€,  §  131.  To  this  power  may  be  referred  the  frequent  rejection  of  ooioo^ 
laws  restricting  the  introduction  of  Alrican  slaves.  Davis  v.  Curry,  1810.  2  Bil>b'i 
Rep.(Ky.,)  238— By  the  Court :  "  Slavery,  it  is  believed,  was  introduced  into  the  ooloniei 
by  the  regulation  of  the  mother  countiy,  of  which  the  courts  in  all  the  colonies  wert 
equally  bound  to  take  notice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  courts  of  the  several  ftatai 
are  now  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  regulation  of  the  general  government ;  and  iriiat 
the  courts  of  the  colonies  were  bound  to  take  notice,  judicially,  we  must  still  be  fn- 
sumcd  to  know,  if  not  as  matter  of  law,  at  least  as  matter  of  history.**  Tliotigh  the 
condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  may  not  have  been  created  by  the  imperial  l^i^ 
lature,  yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  colonies  were  compelled  to  receive  Af- 
xican  slaves  by  the  home  government.  See  Brougham's  CoL  Pol.,  B.  II.,  |  1.  3 
Banc.  411.  Stevens'  Georgia  286.  2  Tucker^s  Bl.  app.  U.  Madison  Papers,  IIL,  189(X 
WaUh'i  Appeal,  810-^li).    Lord  StoweU  in  2  Hagg.  Ad.  R  109. 
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n0xy  in  the  colonies,  if  not  in  England  ;  their  effect  being  how- 
ver  mainly  to  recognize  property  in  negroes  when  on  the  high 
efls  in  British  vessels,  and  before  they  could,  as  natural  persons, 
le  considered  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  British 
Loxninions.  The  just  effect  of  these  statutes  in  this  respect  is 
t/erived  from  the  view  herein  before  given  of  the  law  of  nations, 
^  its  effect  in  international  and  municipal  (internal)  law.^ 

§  204.  If  undetermined  by  imperial  statutes  or  by  the  char- 
ter provision,  the  condition  or  status  of  the  African  or  Indian, 
irhen  regarded  either  as  a  natural  person  within  the  territorial 
liniitB  of  a  colony  pr  as  the  property  of  a  legal  person  domiciled 
within  those  limits,  would  depend  upon  the  powers  vested  in 
the  local  or  colonial  government,  as  being  one  of  the  subjects 
of  its  proper  jurisdiction.  The  law  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
this  power  would  be  known  either  from  positive  legislation  or 
fiom  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated in  the  first  chapter.  Principles  thus  judicially  applied 
would  form  a  part  of  the  common  law  prevailing  in  and  for  the 
colony.  It  was  an  admitted  principle  of  the  colonial  system,  or 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  that  the  colonial  courts,  in 
determining  the  rules  having  this  character,  were  independent 
of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England.  Their  decisions  were 
leriewable,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  king  in  council.*      Common 


'  See  Mie,  §  176.    Burge's  Comm.  vol.  1,  p.  787,  n. ;  "  The  following  are  among 
Uieiraineroiu  acts  by  which  the  British  legislature  enconraged  the  African  slave  trada 
md  sanctioned  slayeiy  in  her  colonies : — Royal  charters  of  Cha.  2,  in  1664  and  1672, 
9  sod  10  Wm.  8,  c  26.     The  6  Anne,  c.  87,  §  18,  sabjects  captains  of  his  migesty's 
ibips  of  war,  arriving  at  any  of  the  harbors  of  the  colomes,  ^*  to  the  ffood  and  necetsary 
kmt  in  force  there  for  the  preventing  the  carrying  ofif  from  the  said  colonies  any  ser- 
fint  or  slave,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
belared  by  such  laws."     10  Anne,  o.  27.      The  Queen's  speech  to  Parliament  in 
Ime,  1712.     28  Geo.  2,  c.  81.    25  Geo.  2,  c  40.    4  Gea  8,  c.  20.    5  Gea  8,  c.  44.. 
tt  Geo.  8,  c  66.     27  Geo.  8,  c  27.     The  proceedings  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  froinl 
1707  to  1718.  Acts  encouraging  loans  to  the  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies  from  Britim 
nlgects  and  foreignera     5  Geo.  2,  c.  7.    18  Geo.  8,  a  14.     14  Gea  8,  c.  79.    1  and 
IQeo  4,  o.  51.     8  Geo.  4,  c  47.    5  Geo.  4,  c.  118,  {  87.     59  Geo.  8,  c.  120,  for  the 
PB^stration  of  slaves.     The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  7  June,  1712,  to 
inrent  importation  of  negroes  and  Indians  into  that  province,  was  disallowed  by 
3rsst  Britain  and  acoordi^ly  repealed  by  act  of  Queen  Anne,  20th  Feb.  1718.— 
1760,  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  but 
3reat  Britain  disallowed  the  act  and  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  other  governors,  pro- 
liibitiDg  them  from  assenting  to  any  similar  act." 

*  Stoi/s  Comm.  §§  168,  175,  176,  and  citations. 
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law  had  ther^ore  in  each  colony  a  several  growth  or  progresdye 
formation,  as  it  had  in  England,  and  if  the  personal  guarantee 
of  rights,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  did  not  apply  to  the 
negro  or  Indian  inhabitant,  there  was  no  necessity  that  the  rules 
judicially  derived  to  determine  their  condition,  as  domiciled 
subjects  under  their  several  judicatures,  should  be  the  same  in 
England  and  in  the  colonies.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  his- 
torical record  that  the  question — ^whether  a  heathen  n^ro  or 
Indian  slave  became  free  on  being  converted  to  Christianity,  or 
on  receiving  baptism — ^was  ever  discussed  before  the  colonial 
courts.*  It  is  certain  that  slaves  so  converted  or  baptised  and 
their  issue,  bom  in  the  colonies,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
nominally  Christian,  were  usually  retained  in  slavery  and  bought 
and  sold,  either  as  bondmen  or  as  chattels,  and  that  the  right 
of  ownership  in  such  slaves  must  constantly  have  received  ju- 
dicial recognition  before  the  existence  of  any  colonial  statutes 
determining  their  condition.  It  seems  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  courts  regarded  the  slave,  after  conversion,  as 
still  a  chattel^  or  as  a  legal  person  held  to  bondage  for  life.  The 
different  colonial  judicatures  may,  very  probably,  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  point.  In  determining  the  application  of 
natural  reason  to  the  circumstances  of  converted  or  baptised 
slaves  and  their  issue,  they  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  usage 
and  practice  of  other  nations,  in  reference  to  the  same  class  of 
persons.  Under  this  reference,  if  they  regarded  slaves  as  legal 
persons,  capable  of  contracting  legal  marriages,  they  may  have 
held  that  the  condition  of  the  issue  followed  that  of  the  parents. 


'  There  are  however  many  colonial  statutes  which  show  that  the  question  hid 

been  mooted.     See  poH  ch.  vi.  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii.  409,  says — *'  From  New 

QSngland  to  Carolina,  the  *  notion '  prevailed,  that  *  being  baptixed  is  inconsistent  widi 

hi  state  of  slavery  ;'    and  this  early  apprehension  proved  a  main  obstacle  to  the  cultors 

and  conversion  of  these  poor  people.**     Citing  Berkeley's  Works,  iii.  247. 

The  statute  of  Virginia,  1682,  c.  i.,  see  post  ch.  vi.,  seems  to  recognise  the  ezUt- 
ence  of  a  principle  of  universal  prevalence  that  a  negro,  Moor  or  mulatto  slave,  hav- 
ing been  converted  to  Christianity,  b  no  longer  a  chattel,  and  can  only  be  oonsidertd 
as  a  servant  bound  for  years,  on  an  equality  of  status  with  European  iniported  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  such  person  can  be  a  slave  only  by  force  of  some  statute  or  load  ens- 
\  torn— jut  proprium.  It  declares  that  *'  by  the  laws  of  tMU  country**  the  conversioQ 
"  doth  not  manumit  them  or  set  them  free,"  but  that,  if  introduced  after  convenioo, 
the  master  or  owner  would  be  obliged  *'  to  depart  from  their  just  right  and  title  to 
•och  slave  and  sell  him  for  no  longer  time  than  the  English,*'  &c.,  &c. 
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where  both  were  slaves  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
liages  and  of  births  out  of  wedlock,  the  civil  law  rule — partus 
ventrem  seqnatur— obtained,  irrespectively  of  the  rules  of  con- 
dition by  descent  derived  from  the  customary  law  of  England. 
It  is  however  probable  that  the  chattel  character  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  captived  slave,  and  that  the  rule  of  descent  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law  was  judicially  received,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  both  the  condition  of  the  issue  and  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  offspring  of  slaves  of  different  masters/  The 
law  arising  from  the  judicial  determination  of  these  points, 
having  never  been  qnestioned  under  the  royal  right  of  super- 
vision, created  a  common  law  in  and  for  the  colony,  and  was, 
independently  of  statutes,  a  sanction  for  slavery,  even  though 
this  judicial  application  of  common  law  may  have  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  doctrine  sustained  by  the  English  courts  of  law  : 
though,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  doctrine  contemporaneously  received 
in  England,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  slaves  and  the  existence  of  local  customary 

*  The  mle  of  the  Roman  law— determining  the  condition  of  the  iMue  by  that 
of  the  mother — applied  only  when  there  was  no  legal  marriage.     Dig.  L.  1. 1  5,  §  24 ; 
Lex  natnrme  hsBC  est  nt  qni  nascitur  sine  legitimo  matrimonio  matrem  Bequator,  nisi  lex 
BeeialiB  aliad  indocit  Blackstone  IL  94,  saya — '*  Bat  no  bastard  can  be  bom  a  villein," 
eitiog  Co.  Litt  §  188 ;  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  see  the  note  on  Coke  by  Har> 
grave  and  Butler,  and  in  Mirrour  c.  2,  s.  28 ; — **  Those  are  villeins  who  are  bom  of  a 
freeman  and  a  neif,  and  bom  out  of  matrimony.**    The  mle  applied  where  either  pa- 
rent was  a  chattel  slave,  because,  not  being  legal  persons,  the  legal  relation  of  mar- 
xiage  conld  not  exist,  and  also  because  the  issue  of  a  female  slave  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  increase  of  a  chattel :  see  Heinec.  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent,  L.  ii.  §  81.     If  the  Ro- 
man law  contained  any  rule  determiniog  the  condition  of  those  bora  in  wedlock,  it 
was  that  the  child  should  be  of  the  faUier's  condition.    The  Roman   law  knew  no 
tlavet  but  such  as  were  chattels ;  but  under  the  feudal  codes  the  bondman  and  bond- 
woman were  legal  persons ;  the  issue  therefore  was  not  regarded  merely  as  the  in- 
cxease  of  property,  and  though  tbey  followed  the  condition  of  their  parents,  yet,  with 
some  Germanic  or  Gothic  nations,  the  children  of  serfs  belonging  to  difierent  feudal 
kcds,  were  divided  by  an  *'  alteraa  vemarum  partitlo. "  Heinec.  «.  t.  note.  Where  t^o 
parents  were  of  different  conditions  the  issue  generally  followed  that  of  the  father  as 
m  the  English  law :  Bla.  ii.  94,  Co.  Litt.  §  187,  and  notes;  though  a  rule  of  alterna- 
tion aa  between  the  children  of  a  neif  and  a  freeman  prevailed  in  some  parts,  see 
Glanvill,  lib.  5,  c.  6 ;  and  the  same  general  rule  seems,  from  Littleton  and  Houard,  to 
have  been  Norman  law,  though  Barrington  on  Stat,  p  249,  n.,  supposes  the  rule  in 
Franca  to  have  followed  the  civil  law,  cinng  the  proverb-— La  verge  annoblist  et  la  ven- 
tre affiranchist.  The  phrase— partus  sequitur  ventrem  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  ii^ 
the  Corpus  Juris,  and  probably  originated  with  the  modem  civilians.     But  the  point 
to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  legal  persons  in  bondage,  whether 
bom  in  wedlock  or  not,  depended  on  a  local  law  or  custom, — jus  proprium,  not  jus  gen- 
tium.   Compare  Fortescue  de  Laud,  c  42. 
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and  statute  laws  establishing  skvery,  was  different  from  that  of 
the  colonial  courts.  And  however  far  the  colonial  courts  may 
have  been  bound  by  the  local  law  of  England,  as  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  the  first  exercise  of  their  judicial  power,  thej  were 
not  held  to  modify  the  common  law,  as  it  had  thus  grown  up 
under  their  own  exposition  and  acquired  a  local  character,  by 
following  the  later  English  decisions. 

§  205.  Thus  the  condition  of  slavery,  if  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England,  nevertheless  became  established  under  the  common 
law  of  the  several  colonies ;  which  however,  being  a  local  law 
only,  was  entirely  distinct,  in  its  origin  and  authority,  and  in 
its  territorial  and  personal  extent,  from  that  common  law  which 
was  national,  in  those  attributes,  and  which  was,  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  common  measure  of  the  personal  rights  of 
the  English-bom  subject  and  his  descendants.  The  colonial 
Governments  appear  to  have  exercised,  without  question,  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  condition  of  such  persons  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Indian  races  as  were  domiciled  inhabitants  of  thdr 
several  territories  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  legislation,  in  respect 
to  such  persons,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  re- 
stricted by  any  of  the  charter  provisions.*  The  legislation  of 
the  several  colonies  in  reference  to  slaves  will  be  collected  in  the 
next  chapter :  but  under  the  view  which  has  been  herein  taken 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  it  in  this  place  as  establishing  chattel 
slavery.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  statutes  of  each  colony, 
slavery  is  viewed  as  an  existing  institution  of  law.' 

*  This  point  will  be  farther  considered  in  the  commencement  of  the  Aext  chapter. 

*  Seville  v.  Chretien,  (1817,)  5  Martin's  Looisiana  R  275.  **  It  is  an  admitted 
principle,  that  slavery  has  been  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  established 
in  America  by  the  mother  country.  Not  only  of  Africans,  bat  also  of  Indiana.  No 
legislative  act  of  the  colonies  can  bo  found  in  relation  to  it.** 

•  Connecticut  Revised  Laws  of  1821;  Title  93,  Slavery;  note — "  SlaTery  was 
never  directiy  established  by  statute ;  but  has  been  indirectly  sanctioned  bj  Tarioiii 
statutes,  and  frequentiy  recognized  by  courts,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  hare  been  es- 
tablished by  law.** 

"By  custom  or  statute,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  slavery  existed  [A.  D.  1750]  ua 
fact  in  every  one  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,*'  2  Hild.  419,  which  see  also  for  a 
summary  of  the  condition  and  numbers  of  slaves  at  that  time. 

Even  in  Georgia,  where  until  the  year  1749  (see  Stevens*  History  of  Ga.  2S5,  818) 
it  was  not  permitted,  it  Is  held  not  to  have  been  introduced  by  positive  legislation.  By 
the  Court,  in  Neal  r.  Farmer,  (1851,)  9  Geo.  R.  680,  it  is  siiid— "The  title  to  a 
dave  in  Georgia  now  and  under  the  colonial  government  is  not  and  was  not  derived 
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§  206.  According  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter,  legal  relations  'can  exist  only  as  the  effects  of  some  law, — 
some  rule  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  state.  A 
natural  person  held  in  chattel  bondage  cannot  acquire  individU"* 
al  or  relative  rights,  except  imder  such  law  or  juridical  will ; 
to  be  ascertained  from  positive  legislation  or  by  the  judicial  ap- 
plication of  natural  reason.  It  is  by  the  recognition  of  univer- 
sal jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  ncUionSy  under  this  judicial 
action,  that  the  act  of  the  master  renouncing  his  right  in  re- 
spect to  the  slave,  or  setting  him  free  from  his  bondage,  has 
been  held,  wherever  chattel  slavery  has  been  known,  to  invest 
the  natural  persons  so  set  free  or  manumitted,  with  individual 
rights  and  a  capacity  for  relative  rights.  Manumission,  that 
is,  the  legal  consequence  of  the  master's  act,  and  the  condition 
of  a  libertinus  or  freed  person,  is,  in  the  Institutes,  ascribed  to 
the  jus  gentium.^  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  three  conditions  were  recognized  among  the  Libertini 
or  Freedmen  ;  all,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ingenuus  or 
Free-borD.  But  the  descendants  of  a  libertinus  were  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  free  bom  persons.    Justinian  not  only 


from  positive  law.  The  faculty  of  holding  slaves  vras  derived  from  the  Tnutees  of 
the  Colony  acting  onder  anthority  of  the  British  crown,  as  a  etvU  right  in  1751,  by  an 
ordinance  of  that  board.  Before  that  time  their  introduction  was  prohibited.  The 
regulation  of  slave  property  is  as  much  the  province  of  municipal  law  as  the  regulA* 
tion  of  any  other  propertv  and  its  protection  equally  its  obligation :  but  we  deny  that 
property  in  slaves  and  the  title  by  which  they  are  held,  are  .creatures  of  statutory 
law.**  It  is  not  very  clear  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  *'  a  dvil  right  ;** 
or  how  the  right  can  have  been  derived  from  the  Trustees  and  yet  not  have  originated 
in  positive  law,  L  e.  legislation.  The  idea  is  that  before  1751,  the  colonists  of  Geor- 
gia were  under  a  disability  inflicted  by  the  policy  of  the  imperial  Government,  (see 
p.  675  of  the  report,)  in  acquiring  a  certain  kind  of  property,  or  from  enjoving  their  in- 
dividual right  to  acquire  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  others ; — which  disability 
was  removed  by  the  administradve  regulation  or  ordinance  of  the  Trustees.  Whether 
important  results  which  might  follow  a  general  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the 
present  day  slavery  is  a  conttUutio  jwis  gendutn  were  considered  in  this  decision,  does 
not  appear.  The  question  actually  before  the  court  was  whether  the  owner  could  re- 
cover from  the  slayer  the  value  of  a  slave  killed  by  him,  without  first  suing  him  to 
conviction  in  a  criminal  court. 

>  Inst  Lib.  I.  tit.  5,  oroomi.  (mU  p.  150,^  and  Dig.  Lib.  L  tit  1,  §  4.  The  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  uie  person  who  is  held  as  a  slave,  may,  of  course,  set  him  free 
by  its  legislative  power,  lliis  will  be  the  eflTect  of  a  jus  proprium  :  but,  the  resulting 
condition  or  status  will  be  jure  gentium  in  this  case,  as  where  the  manumission  was  the 
mastetSs  act  It  will  therefore  be  afterwards  judicially  recognized  everywhere ;  unless 
some  local  law,  jus  proprium,  forbids  it  The  importance  of  this  distinction  can  only 
be  shown  in  the  application  of  private  international  law. 
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abolished  this  distinction  among  the  libertini,  but  alBO  made 
all  free  persons  (libertos)  citizens  of  Bome,  abolishing  all  legal 
difference  between  the  status  of  the  enfranchised  (libertini)  and 
the  fi'ee  bom,  (ingenui.)  From  the  recital  in  the  enactment,  it 
appears  that  the  first,  if  not  the  second  also,  of  these  changes 
was  a  return  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Republic.'  The  rule 
of  the  Soman  Imperial  law,  as  the  exposition  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence,  received  judicial  recognition  in  the  American 
colonies.* 

§  207.  If  the  law  of  nations  has  in  modem  times,  or  had 
during  the  colonial  period,  a  limited  personal  extent  or  was  dif- 
ferent in  its  application  to  different  races  of  men  only  while 
distinguishing  between  mankind  as  either  bond  or  firee— either 
chattels  or  persons,  the  necessary  inference  would  be,  that  on 

*  Inst,  Lib.  L  tit  5,  {  3  ;  De  lihfrtinantm  divUione  mblata ;  and  Cod.  7,  tit.  &,  11, 
tit  6,  L  2.  Smith's  Diet  antiq.  roc, — Inpfnuus,  Libertm.  Mr.  Jnstioe  Daniel,  in  19 
Howard,  p.  477,  Dred  Scott's  case,  appears  to  have  adopted  Cooper's  Terson  of  the  In- 
atitates,  in  which  inffettwu  is  mistranslated  freeman.  For  the  <uianges  in  the  Ronian 
law  on  these  points,  according  to  the  latest  researchers  see  The  New.  Englmnder,  Aog. 
1857,  in  an  article  on  Judge  Daniel's  statement  of  them ;  bj  President  Woolaej,  of 
Yale  College. 

*  To  some  it  may  seem  a  lingular  refinement  to  suppose  juridical  authority  neoes- 
•aiy  in  ascribing  individual  (ab'^ohite )  rights  to  the  slave,  when  the  master  relinquishes 
his  legal  claims.  But,  if  legal  rights  exist  by  the  a.<«certained  will  of  the  state,  (oafs 
§  21  and  p  37,  n.  1,) how other^^-i;*  can  a  chattel  or  thing  become  inverted  with  them? 
Other  chattels,  when  derelict  by  the  owner,  are  still  chattels  and  belong  to  whoever 
may  then  first  take  possession  of  them.  The  doctrine  of  manumission,  as  expUuued  in 
the  Institutes,  shows  that  even  in  the  Roman  law  the  slave  was  only  *'  instair  rerum,* 
(aafe  p.  153,  n.  1,)  and  that  a  personality  independent  of  poj>itive  law  was  recc^ised 
to  exirt,  as  by  a  condition  of  things,  or  a  law  in  the  sfcondaiy  t^rue,  (ante  §§  1,  2,)  or  a 
law  of  nature  in  that  sense,  which  became  manifest  in  the  possesfsion  of  individual  rights 
whenever  the  antagonistic  right  of  the  master  was  relinquished.  See  Inst.  Lib.  1,  tit 
5.  De  LibertinU,  Dejhntio  et  oritjo  libertinf^rum  et  mamtmissiottif.  The  reason- 
ing of  Mr  Justice  Daniel  in  Dred  ScottV  case,  10  Howard,  p.  480,  ignores  the  .fact 
that  the  consequences  of  the  master's  act  of  manumission  were  jure  gentium,  and 
therefore  judicudljf  recognized  even'where.  unless  such  recognition  had  been  forbid- 
don  by  some  jus  proprium  of  the  fv)mm.  His  language  is — **The  master  mi^ 
abdicate  or  abandon  his  interest  or  ownership  in  hi«  property,  but  his  act  would  be  a 
mere  abandonment  It  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity  to  impute  to  it  the  investiture 
of  rights  which  the  soverei^ity  alone  had  power  to  impart."  &c.  The  question  in  the 
ease  was  of  the  rights  of  citizrnsKip ;  but  the  Judge's  argument  applies  equally  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  perwnal  rijrht  on  manumission.  Undoubtedly,  the  inTestitnre 
rests  on  the  sovereignty,  not  on  the  private  master.  But  the  tribunal  finds  the  will  of 
that  aovereignW  in  the  jus  g«;utium,  if  there  is  no  jus  proprium,— local  statute  or  cns- 
tmnaiy  law.  In  some  countries,  when^in  serfdom  existed  under  a  law  of  local  origin, 
teBoifnan  law  of  manumiwion  has  not  Ikhjii  applicable  Bodin,  in  Repub.  B.  i.  c.  5, 
^■NliPa Tr.  p.  41,  af^er  stating  the  Roman  law—**  which  law,  for  all  that,  we  use  not; 

'Ma  realm  LKrauoe]  ho  must  of  neces^sity  obtain  the  prince  his  letters  patents, 
••^  always  used  to  restore  unto  manumised  men  and  of  servile  condition,  the 
born  mel^  and  to  blot  out  all  stain  of  their  old  slavery." 
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• 

passing  out  of  the  cliattel  or  bond  condition^  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  emancipated  African  or  Indian  would  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  same  principles  which  regulated  the  condition  of 
tether  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  But  though  the  law 
which  in  any  colony  determined  the  condition  of  the  en&an* 
chised  Afirican  or  Indian  may  have,  in  its  effects,  been  sinulai^ 
to  that  determining  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  English 
birth  or  descent,  it  was  not  the  same  law  either  in  its  political 
foundation  or  in  its  territorial  and  personal  extent.  The  fact 
of  emancipation  did  not  of  itself  place  the  African  or  Indian 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  applying  to  the  English  colonist,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  law  resting,  as  was  before  shown, 
upon  a  national  as  weU  as  a  provincial  authority.  The  condi* 
tion  of  the  free  Afirican  or  Indian  was  determined  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  colonial  or  from  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  separately  held  by  each 
under  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  by  a  judicial  application 
under  either  colonial  or  imperial  authority,  of  rules  derived  fix)m 
natural  reason.  But  the  law  so  obtaining  was  always  the  local 
law  of  a  colony  in  respect  to  its  extent,  and  not  a  national 
law.  When  once  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  the  law  of  Eng' 
land  was  indeed  the  exposition  of  a  law  of  natural  reason,  judi- 
cially receivable  in  determining  the  private  relations  of  the  Af- 
rican or  Indian  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  colonist. 
But  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  former  was  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last.  The  law  under  which  they  existed 
had  not,  necessarily,  the  same  national  character,  or  the  same 
territorial  and  personal  extent.  That  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law,  by  a  distinction  of  race  or  descent.  The 
condition  or  status  of  the  emancipated  negro  or  free  Indian  was 
in  none  of  the  colonies  equal,  as  a  free  condition,  to  that  of  the 
white  colonist ;  even  where  the  law  of  the  colony  made  no  dis- 
tinction in  social  relations  between  him  and  the  white  inhab- 
itant. The  public  law  took  no  notice  of  his  rights,  and  the 
foundation  of  private  rights  in  public  law  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  English  colonist.  Whatever  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  the  negro  or  Indian  might  enjoy  in  practice. 
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his  freedom  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  citizen  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  guarantees. 

§  208.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  in  this 
continent,  by  the  colonists  or  by  the  national  authority,  of  th^ 
law  of  status  or  condition  for  persons  in  England,  to  be  the 
system  of  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  which,  as  a  personal 
law,  was  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  was  established  through  like 
authority  and  with  eqnsMj  Jural  character,  another  department 
or  system  of  laws  ; — a  system  which,  so  &r  at  least  as  it  sap- 
ported  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  is  commonly  held  at  the 
present  day  to  have  always  been  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed as  the  territorial  law.  of  England.  This  system  also  had, 
in  the  several  colonies,  the  character  of  a  personal  law  in  being 
applicable  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  clarm  by 
birthright  or  inheritance  to  participate  in  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England — the  common  law  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.^ 

*  Sir  W.  Joii««^  Work^  4tOL,  rot  IIL.  p.  4S.  Charge  to  Grand  Jmj  at  Cakotta^ 
June  9.  179^.  **  It  u  agreed  bv  all  who  have  oooUt  aod  ixnpartiallj  studied  our  no- 
Ue  ooo^timtion,  as  declared  bv  many  statutes  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  BSH  of 
Rights^  all  irhich  too  know  are  s>lemn  reooinutions  of  oar  ancient  pnhlio  law,  tint 
thre«^  peculiar  advantages  aie  coafenrei  br  that  sa-?ivd  law  on  the  p^jpU  of  Euglaad 
«r  ««ii  oil  xviifftfs  vAo  luv  «iV  ««ift.V«  b^a  a*.^.  ij'ti^  pifOff.  be  imd^pemdent ;  first  a  disliBct» 
unalienable  thiid  share  of  the  legislatiw  power :  next  a  right,  coupled  with  a  dntjv 
of  kee[4ng  and  using  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  persons  and  habitations  as  wdl 
of  their  several  counties^  when  the  sheriff  «hall  call  for  their  aid ;  thirdlr,  the  ii|^ 
of  being  tried,  when  impleaded  or  acca«ed.  br  their  equals  fieelr  chosen,  instead  of 
apfKuansl  v^oers  to  whom  ther  can::o«  ex.>ept«*  p.  49 — *'  and  we  maj  thenoe  inftr 
that  if  ai\y  ackih>wledjy>d  subjects  of  Brisa^  ^tv.w  a  iifierent  faith  or  complexion  en 
wake  m^  diderence  injustice  and  riirbtv  shall  be  tried,  convicted  and  punished  by  a 
mmmarr  juriAliction,  howe^xr  constituted,  f.^r  petit  Ur^ecies.  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
otiter  nu^emeanork'*  &c«  The  law  was  certainly  never  so  extended  in  the  Ameri- 
can cv>t>4r.cik  In  IS^  statub>f  *In  respec:  to  In.ua  we:re  projowd  in  Parliament,  on  a 
plan  which  sh^mM  **  effvVt  a  c^^mp^te  iieatiScsuion  of  Eurv-peans  and  natiret  in  tht 
eTV  \^r  the  Uw,  without  ivi^arxi  K-^  co^-^r.  tcrth«  or  relvpoc'*  2  Kent.  iSd  ed.)  pu  7S  a. 
citing  Ann.  Keg.  i\Mr  IS;^  p.  l>4.  «h:oh  see^  ani  Lord  EUlenborough's  aaeertion^pi 
IMk  \^  the  imp^^Mibili^  v^'  pc\>iaciag  loch  e&ct.  That  the  British  GoTemrasii^ 
wUUe  \\Mtferri»g  civil  ng^ts  or.  »*ares  iu  laiia^  c3i  a>:  "-  f.>n:::'lv  manumit  "  thoo, 
m*  It  St.  O   Tiickw's  Memorials  of  laiiaa  Gov.  p.  iM.  Editor's  xwce. 

V\wKm  r,  i\vhtan,  ^l^^.  -  l^***-  *  0:e*«^  4«.  H.^lr\\ri  J.  -  Pus  the  case  of  ai 
Vmhthabil^sl  i»lMK),  dii^vvvred  aai  o.^^^r.-J»^;  by  lie  k;\v-.*i*  of  Ais  coaatry ;  the  ia- 
WilMlttMlB  w>mU  be  pi\«v^tifsi  a>i  gv^v^^rted  >r  tik*  law»  of  t^  coontry.  In  the  east 
•Tm  lis^^ter^  «sm»ii;Y,  indeed,  i^  c'.d  la«r»  wc<£i  prevail  :i=.ul  alteied  bv  the  kix^  ia 
•mmisttl  bMt  in  Ike  o««»  ^y'tke  iiew\y  <ib^\>v«»red  eocjicy.  frfedxKa  w.Mild  'be  as  mu^ 
^  ImImHImk'*  ^  Ika  ^i»kaktHMai»  as4  their  c:huxi«a  sis  ■£  thev  were  treading  on  tbs 
l«tltaglMMk^    Tl>  tHWlimiM  er  ttes  prfltweofen  at  asv  tSMtacmSar  pcrioj,  ^if  in- 
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§  209.  But  under  the  classification  given  in  this  chapter^ 
of  persons  within  the  colonies  whose  legal  condition  was  not 
determined  by  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  personal  law 
by  reason  of  birth  in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  or  their  descent 
from  ancestors  of  Ei^lish  birth,  another  description  of  aliens 
to  the  British  empire  is  included;  viz.,  persons  of  European  or 
Caucasian*  race,  the  subjects  of  those  states  which,  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  power,  are  known  in 
international  law  as  civilized  states  ;  the  authors  and  expositors 
of  imiversal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations^  herein  before 
described  as  a  judicial  rule,  and  the  authors  and  subjects  of  that 
rule  of  action  which,  though  not  having  the  force  of  law  for  such 
states,  is  herein  called  international  law.  The  condition  of 
these  persons,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  the  dominion  of 
the  British  empire  would  be  determined  by  private  international 
law,  derived  from  legislation  and  judicial  exposition  of  the  rules 
of  natural  reason,  until  they  should  have  acquired  a  domicil,  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  international  law ;  when  they  would 
become  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  called,  in  contradistinction, 
municipal,  or  more  properly,  internal  or  local  law.  The  chattel 
slavery  of  whites  or  Europeans  as  the  property  of  legal  persons, 
having  long  before  become  unknown  under  the  various  systems 
of  municipal  (national)  law  in  Europe,  all  aliens  of  this  descrip* 
tion  appeared  within  the  colonies  as  legal  persons,  whose  rights, 
as  such,  while  they  remained  aliens,  or,  at  least,  while  they  only 
sustained  relations  incident  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  war, 
would  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  imperial  authority,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  which  was  herein  before  stated  as  the 
public  law  of  the  empire.'  Upon  their  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  a  colony,  their  relations,  as  persons,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  would  have  been  subject  to  provincial  and  na- 

tended  to  include  persons  not  of  English  birth  or  descent,)  will  depend  npon  the  ndet 
which  may  at  that  time  be  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  being  aniversal  in  their 
eztenti  and  upon  the  jus  gentinm  then  recognized  in  English  jurisprudence. 

*  Although  there  are  manifest  objections  to  the  use  of  this  term,  it  is  here  adopted 
M  having  a  tolerably  well  defined  meaning,  in  connection  with  this  subject  "  iEtfai* 
opUn  and  Caucasiaa  races." — 1  Banc.- 177.    2  same,  464. 

*  AMt,  i  181. 
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tional  authority  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  English- 
horn  colonists.  In  most^  if  not  in  all  the  charters,  provinon 
was  made  that  the  colonists  of  other  European  nations  than 
the  English  should  participate  in  the  privileges  of  those  of  Eng- 
lish hirth,  and  acts  of  naturalization  were  passed  at  different 
times,  hy  the  imperial  and  colonial  authorities,  placing  the 
European  alien  upon  an  equal  footing  of  privilege  with  the 
English  ;  requiring,  of  course,  the  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  government  of  the  colony.^ 

§  210.  Under  the  system  of  colonization  adopted  by  the 
European  states  possessing  territory  in  North  America,  there 
also  existed  another  kind  of  bondage,  differing  firom  slavery  in 
its  origin  and  extent,  being,  strictly  speaking,  founded  on  nm- 
nicipal  law  alone,  (jus  civile  or  proprium.)  This  species  of  ser- 
vitude became  obsolete  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  now  is  of  importance  only  as  casting  some  li^t 
on  the  l^al  nature  of  a  free  condition  and  absolute  alaveiy 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  portion  of  the  white  settlers  in 
all  the  colonies  wei^  those  known  as  indentured  servants  or 
redemptioneis,  who  were  English  or  other  Europeans,  bound 
to  personal  $errice,  without  wages,  different  from  any  known  in 
England,  but  analogous  to  that  of  minor  apprentices*  Such 
persons  were  rtvognized  in  the  colonial  legislation  as  a  distinct 
class  among  those  held  to  enforced  servitude,  though  many  of 
the  statutes  respecting  them  applied  to  slaves  also. 

The  service  of  persons  of  this  class  might  either  have  been 
involuntary'  from  its  commencement,  or  have  originated  in  their 
own  consent  :  some  having  K^und  themselves  to  serve  in  the  plan- 
tations during  a  ct'rtain  number  of  year^,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
fienses  of  their  trans}x^nation  and  support.  The  servitude  of 
others  was  the  jH^nalty  i>f  crime  committed  in  the  mother  co«intiT, 


^iiflK  PivlMtttt*  ami  otIhKs  tb^wla  a:-?f:a>o»fi  j*  i:??  ««»•£.  ^r  ^^^  ttxCiH 


"^  ■*  ^*  fMMK  f««U  Ve  wac  cos  -x  ch«  kzaipkiK  agMuc  kit  vSL 
^ttf ;  t  Bavk.  P.  C.  c.  SI    Oriuwrr 
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^Skjd  that  existing  in  the  modem  English  penal  colonies.     Some 
were  ordinary  criminals  or  vagrants  sent  from  English  jails  or 
workhouses,  either  in  commutation  of  imprisonment  or  bj  virtue 
of  some  special  statute.'     The  exportation  of  such  persons  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  an  established  part  of  British  crim- 
inal discipline,'  and  when  this  class  of  indentured  servants 
became  the  most  numerous,  their  introduction  was  probably 
against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.'     Many  of  the  royalists 
taken  prisoners  by  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil 
war^,  and  insurgents  in  Penruddock's  and  MonmoutVs  rebellion 
were  also  sent  out  to  serve  in  the  same  condition.     It  may  be 
gapposed,  from  various  publications  of  that  day,  that  there  were 
many  instances  in  which  persons  were  feloniously  kidnapped  in 
England  and  sold  in  the  West  Indian  islands  or  America,  either 
as  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as  slaves  for  life.* 

As  will  appear  from  colonial  statutes  enumerated  in  the 
next  chapter,  the  local  governments  assumed  the  power  of  sub- 
jecting free  white  persons  to  this  condition,  as  a  punishment  for 
acts  which  were  not  so  punishable  either  at  common  law  or  by 
any  English  statute.* 

'  Chalmers,  PoL  Ann.  p.  47,  obasirefl  that  the  statute,  89  Elix.  c.  4,  which  enacted 
"tiitt  dangerons  rogaes  might  be  banished  ont  of  the  reahn,"  was  the  onlj  law  which, 
in  1619,  justified  the  infliction  of  expulsion  as  a  punishment ;  but  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  obnoxious  persons  to  Virginia,  at  that  time,  was  probably  vindicated,  by  the  ad- 
miniftration,  on  '*  prerogative."  By  §  18  of  81  Car.  2,  c.  2,  (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,) 
penons  contracting  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  are  excepted  from  its  provisions. 
Bj  law  of  the  iksottish  Parliament,  in  1671,  against  conventicles,  recusants  might  be 
ponished  bj  banishment  to  the  plantations.  Hume,  ch.  66.  Some  were  probably  sold 
SI  servants,  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation.  4  Geo.  L  c  11,  §  1,  allows  sentence 
of  transportation  to  America,  and  empowers  persons  transporting  convicts  to  assign 
thtir  wrvicet.  By  §  5,  merchants  and  others  may  contract  with  minors,  tAove  fifteen 
yean,  to  serve  not  exceeding  eight  years  in  America.  6  Qeo,  1,  c.  88,  and  4  Geo.  2, 
all,  provide  (or  transportation  of  criminals  to  Americ*.  By  17  Geo.  2,  c.  6,  §  28, 
Tigrsnts,  whose  settlement  could  not  be  found,  might  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 

*  There  were  such  persons  also  in  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden,  see  Campa- 
nins  Holm,  oh.  vii.  in  Mem.  of  PennsyL  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  1st  Part. 

'  1  Hildr.  119 ;  Walsh's  Appeal,  sec.  ix. ;  pott  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  L.  of  1670,  PennsyL 
L  of  1722. 

*  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  III.,  278;  IV.,  172.;  Stevens'  Georgia,  p.  294; 
Wslih'B  Appeal,  p.  88.  For  treatment  of  the  Soots  prisoners  in  Mass.,  see  Hutch. 
Coll,  286. 

*  2  Graham's  Hist  421,  and  note.  1  Hildr.  99,  198,  856,  509.  2  da,  268.  1 
Banc  176;  2  Banc  251 ;  2  Elliot's  N.  E.,  p.  176. 

'  See  poti  ch.  vL  Maiyl.  Laws,  1668,  c.  8;  1676,  c  2 — marriage  of  white  women 
with  daves.  Conn,  code  of  1650 — satisfaction  of  debts  by  servitude.  Mass.  L.,  March, 
1632 ;  1  Mass.  Beoords,  pp.  246,  269,  slavery  mentioned  as  the  punishment  inflicted 
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§  211.  These  seirants  or  redemptioners  were  known  in  the 
colonies  either  as  '^  indented  servants/'  whose  term  of -serrioe 
was  determined  by  their  original  contract,  or  by  the  penal  sen- 
tence which  snbjected  them  to  this  condition,  or  as  '^  servants 
sold  for  the  custom  ;"  those  so  designated  being,  probably,  sodi 
as  were  brought  into  the  colonies  without  any  special  sentence 
or  contract,  beyond  the  obligation  incurred  for  the  expense  of 
their  transport,  to  determine  their  term  of  service,  which  was 
fixed  by  colonial  statutes  according  to  circumstances  of  age 
and  sex.  ^ 

The  legal  condition  of  these  persons  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  chattel  slaves  in  its  origin  and  duration  ;  since  it 
rested  altogether  on  law  of  national  origin,*  (L  e.  a  jusproprium^ 
and  in  the  &ct  that  the  personality  of  the  slave  was  recognised 
during  its  existence,  and  that  it  was  limited  to  a  specific  time. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  and  the  fact  that  laws 
were  enacted  for  their  special  protection  recognizing  them  as 
legal  persons,  yet  their  general  condition  and  disabilities,  during 
its  continuance,  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  much  of  the  colonial  legislation — that  of  some  of  the  north- 
em  colonies  at  least — in  reference  to  servants,  applied  both  to 
such  persons  and  to  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Some  of  these 
laws  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  statutes 
relating  to  negro  slaves.' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period  of  servitude,  the  in- 
dentured servant  or  re^^lemptioner  recovered,  with  his  liberty,  all 
the  riights  of  a  free  person  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  his  condition  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  other  free  inhabitants  of  English  descent,  he  being  then 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  law  throughout  the 
British  empire.* 

Mrtaln  dtllnquwiUf  {Xi^Sm^^    OMer  of  the  GeDenJ  Court,  1659,  for  the  sale  of 


*ODmp«N|W«<t,  oh.  Ti .  VlrginU  \am\  from  1643  to  1660. 

*  UaMMi  wh«ii  reMing  on  a  c^vitract,  it  could  have  been  held  to  be  valid  by  vni- 
^  Mliprttd«lict  or  the  Jiu  i^ontiain.     Bat  comp.  orU  p.  139,  n.  for  the  commoo 
*«■  M  to  QonlrtMrti  tx)r  Mnrice. 

4lllklliluto»MQ«o.:iiC.S\,$  I,  provides  for  enlistiiig  indented  serrantt 

Ihttii   li  IflTi  MraDii  aoliitod  in  the  Continental  annjwere 
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§  212.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  historically  the  changes 
by  which  the  North  American  colonies,  originally  held  by  other 
nations  than  the  English,  became  incorporated  into  the  British 
empire,  or  the  laws  which  prevailed  therein,  determining  the 
condition  of  private  persons  before  that  period,  or  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  imperial  government,  by  which  the  common  law  and 
statutes  of  England  became  extended  over  them,  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  over  the  colonies  originally  settled  by  the 
English.  However  much  the  rights  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies  may  have  differed  in  their  public  or  political 
character^  from  the  liberUea  of  the  English  colonists,  they  were 
substantially  of  the  same  character  in  their  practical  exercise  in 
social  relations.  In  all  the  colonies  the  same  legal  distinctions 
accompanied  a  difference  of  race  or  physical  constitution,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  those  colonies  by  the  British  crown,  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  were  secured  to 
them,  under  the  new  sovereignty,  on  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance by  international  treaties. 

d«oUied  fireemen  by  ihe  Congreas,  with  the  nnderstandiiig  that  compensation  wa«  to 
he  made  to  the  masters,  for  loss  of  service,  8  Hildr.  190.  The  war  stopped  the  importa- 
tion of  faidented  servants,  and  it  was  not  revived  to  any  great  extent  afterwards.  Some 
Germans  were  imported  abont  1789:  bat  Acts  of  Parliament  prevented  the  indent- 
ing of  laborers  in  Ensland  for  transportation  to  America :  1  Hildr.  2d  series,  p.  98 ; 
S6  Gea  8,  c.  67,  contmned  by  later  acts  In  Walsh's  Appeal,  Pref.  p.  29,  the  author 
■peaks  of  vessels  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  1816,  1817,  **  laden  with  redemptioners 
from  tile  continent  of  Europe." 

*  Ch.  XV.  of  Banc.  U.  S.  In  the  Swedish  colony  of  New  Sweden  the  law  rested 
entirely  on  the  home  sovereignty,  except  the  police  power.  See  Governor's  commis- 
iion  in  Mulford*s  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  p.  86.  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Nether- 
lands, voL  1,  p.  90  :  *'  The  director-general  and  his  council  were  invested  with  all 
powers,  Judicial,  legislative  and  executive,  subject,  some  supposed,  to  appeal  to  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  will  of  the  Company,  expressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  in  their 
marine  or  militaiy  ordinances,  was  to  be  the  law  in  New  Netherland,  excepting  in  cases 
BOi  specially  provided  for,  where  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles 
v.,  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  Fatherland,  were  to  be  received  as  the  para- 
moant  rule  of  action.**  P.  101  :  **  The  director  and  council,  had  supreme,  executive, 
and  legislative  authority  in  the  colony."  See  also  Moulton^s  Hist,  of  New  York,  voL 
L,  part  2,  p.  869,  also  B.  F.  Butler's  Discourse  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Stale  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  14,  15,  20. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  COI 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  LOCAL  LEGISLATION  D 
INO  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF  BONDAGE. 

§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  three  preced 
ters  to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive^  la 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  ie 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  sovereign  ] 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  a 
vate  law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  ( 
persons  within  the  colonial  territory.  As  the  introd 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent 
external  force  and  imperial  authority  of  the  crown  ai 
ment'  of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  di 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  eit 
pendently  of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  i 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  nati 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  1 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  actii 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  juri 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  < 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

*  Meaning  tbat  law  which  was  both  internal  and  international,  ar 
called  munu-ipai,  but  more  proporly  wuional  law,  ante,  §  53.  From  the 
tribution  ot  legislative  power  which  existed  under  the  British  Empire,  the  t 
if  employed  here,  would  be  liable  to  misconstruction. 
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§  214.  The  legislatiye  power  of  the  colonial  goyemment 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  guar- 
antee of  common 'law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re- 
pugnant or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea- 
ble or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  6^ 
tinction  expressed  therein.  But  it  appears,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  united  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ; '''  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
.tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  imder 
the  revisory  power  of  the  king  in  council,  determined  how  for 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as  has  been 

*  Story's  Comm.  §  168. 

*  A  distinguished  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  **  Local  circumstances,  likewise,  gave 
an  early  rise  to  a  less  iustifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law  In 
some  of  the  colonies,  m  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
either  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  most  arbitraxy  eitabliab- 
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shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  although  the  common  law  courts 

in  England,  at  some  point  of  time  anterior  to  the  independence 

of  the  colonies,  decided  that  no  person  could  hy  common  law 

be  held  as  a  slave  in  England,  yet  such  doctrine  was  by  no 

means  generally  received  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier 

part  of  the  eigthteenth  century,  and  that,  in  fact,  negro  staves 

were  held  and  sold,  as  persons  bound  to  involuntary  servitude, 

if  not  as  chattels,  in  England  during  that  period  ;  and  that  it 

seems  never  to  have  been  supposed  during  the  period  in  which 

the  colonial  statutes  establishing  such  conditions  were  enacted, 

that  the  slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians  and  their  descendants 

in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Empire  was  repugnant  to, 

or  not  conformable  or  agreeable  to,  the  law  of  England.    And 

if  the  common  law  afterwards  received  from  English  tribunals 

a  different  construction,  such  a  change  could  have  had  no  effect 

upon  colonial  statutes  which,  at  the  time  of  enactment,  were 

sanctioned  by  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  laws  of 

England. 

As  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  the 

later  English  cases  which  unqualifiedly  deny  the  master*s  chdm 
to  service  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  such  claim  could  not  be 
maintained  because  the  territorial  law  attributed  liberty  to 
each  person  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  that  they  go  no 
farther.  However  imlawful  in  England,  at  any  time,  there  is 
not  a  judicial  doubt  on  record  that  it  might  be  lawful  in  the 
English  colonies  :  its  lawfulness  in  America  is  expressly  asserted 
by  Holt  and  Mansfield  in  the  cases  already  cited. ^ 

§  215.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  colonial  Governments, 
in  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers,  were  also  indirectly  lim- 
ited by  the  national  guarantee  extending  the  rights  and  privi- 

xnents  in  the  English  govcminenl;-at  that  period  ;  absolute  slavery,  if  it  ever  bad  ex- 
istence in  England,  having  been  abolished  long  before.  These  instances  shuw  that 
the  colonists,  in  judging  of  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the  mother  countiy  to  their 
own  situations  and  circumstances,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  very  strict  and  narroir 
limits."     1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  (1803,)  p.  388. 

*  The  English  judges  and  the  American  jurists  were  agreed  upon  this  point;  they 
disagreed  only  in  deriving  the  law  from  different  sources.  Holt  said — **  for  the  laws 
of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virginia  ;  being  a  conquered  countiy,  their  law  is  what 
the  king  pleases."  See  arUe^  p.  183  and  note.  The  colonial  governments  ascribed 
the  existence  of  slavery,  in  their  respective  territories,  to  their  own  juridical  actioa 
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leges  of  Englishmen'  to  colonists  of  English  or  European  race, 
a  principal  one  of  which  was  certainly  the  right  of  property,  or 
to  its  possession  and  enjoyment.  The  extent  of  the  rights  thus 
guaranteed,  was  unquestionably  determined  by  common  law.* 
But  this  common  law  could  o^ly  be  one  which  had  ti  national 
authority  and  recognition,  or  which,  in  operating  as  a  personal 
law,  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.'  As  has  been 
shown,  if  the  right  of  the  master  in  respect  to  the  slave  had,  in 
the  several  colonies,  a  common  law  character,  or  was  not  de- 
rived from  legislative  enactment,  it  was  not  therefore,  necessa* 
rily,  also  a  right  protected  by  common  law  operating  with  na- 
tional extent.*  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  two  chap* 
ters,  this  law  during  the  later  part  of  the  colonial  period  at 
least,  if  not  during  the  seventeenth  century  also,  maintained 
slavery  only  in  the  case  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians :  and, 
when  Christianized  or  baptized,  their  condition  depended  upon 
the  local  law  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  were 
domiciled. 

§  216.  Although  the  involuntary  servitude  of  Indians  and 
negroes  in  the  several  colonies  originated  imder  a  law  not  pro- 
mulgated  by  legislation,  and  rested  upon  prevalent  views  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of  nations^  supported  by  the 
express  or  implied  authority  of  the  home  Government,  yet  it 
is  evident,  from  the  historical  sketch  of  those  views  which  has 
herein  been  given,  that,  when  negroes  and  Indians  became  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  the  colonial  jurisdictions,  and  had  be- 
come a  portion  of  a  Christian  population  by  baptism  or  con- 
version, many  doubts  must  have  arisen  in  respect  to  their  legal 
condition.  Being  also  a  condition  entirely  different  from,  and 
in  marked  contrariety  to,  any  known  to  the  personal  law  apply- 

>  Ante,  §  180.  *AnU,  §§  187,  18a  'JfHe,  S  18^- 

^Anie,  §  188.  And  it  maj  be  mentioned  here,  that  th«  daim  of  a  power  in  the 
colonial  Governments  to  prohibit  the  introdaotion  of  heathen  negro  ilayes  from 
abroad,  was  one  of  the  declared  imies  of  the  Bevolation.  Walsh's  ^peal,  p.  817,  af 
was  declared  bj  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  conciliation  with  America,  and  that 
the  Imperial  refusal  was  never  justified  on  the  idea  of  secnrinff  to  the  colonists  a  com- 
mon law  right,  but  on  avowed  motives  of  national  policy  and  the  profits  of  Biitish 
merchants.  See  Petition  of  H.  of  Buigesses,  Va.,  April,  1772;  2  Tucker^s  BL  App. 
p.  52 ;  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the  decUuraticni  of  Independence ;  preamble  to  Conatt 
of  Va.,  Jane  28,  1776, /mi<;  and  ONte,  {  208,  n. 

15 
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ing  to  the  European  colonist,  Blavery  coold  not  long*  continue 
Tumoticed  in  the  local  legislation,  and  enactments  of  veij  eaily 
date  may  be  foimd  in  aU  the  colonies,  some  recognizing,  extend- 
ing and  modifying  the  rights  and  obligations  which  ahonld  ac- 
company its  existence,  and  others  marking  more  distinctly  that 
difference  of  privilege  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
races,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready shown.* 

§  217.  It  is  not  intended  to  present  this  chapter  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  catalogue  or  description  of  the  yarioos  colonial 
enactments  which  might  be  taken  to  create  or  modify  the  oppo- 
site conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage.  A  very  imperfect 
sketch  or  memorandum  only  of  this  legislation  is  here  proposed ; 
one  which  may  show,  in  part,  the  recognition  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  legislative  support  given 
to  the  condition  of  slavery  and  to  the  civil  disabilities  of  per- 
sons of  the  African  and  Indian  races  :  indicating,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  progress  or  decline  of  domestic  slavery,  as  an  element 
in  the  civU  state,  and  the  power  exercised  by  the  colonial  GK>v- 
emments  in  varying  those  two  systems  of  personal  law,  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  which,  as  laws  of  condition  or  status,  have 
been  described.  The  civil  or  social  relations  produced  by  these 
laws,  however  interesting  and  important  in  a  political  and  ethi- 
cal point  of  view,  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  that  view  of  the  law  which  is  taken  in  this  work  ;  and 
the  incidents  of  chattel  slavery  are,  in  their  legal  aspect,  too 
simple  and  well  known  to  require  their  elucidation  in  connection 
with  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  statutes  theqiselves.* 

*  Neale  v.  Fanner,  9  Greo.  R.  579 ;  "  It  iB  theoretically,  every  where,  and  in  Geor> 
gia,  experimentally,  true,  that  two  races  of  men  living  together,  one  in  the  character 
of  master,  and  the  other  in  the  character  of  slave,  cannot  be  governed  by  the  nme 
laws." — Not  meaning  that  the  law  which  makes  one  the  master  is  a  diflerent  law  firam 
that  which  makes  another  the  slave ;  but  that,  where  shivery  exists,  the  actions  of  die 
two  classes  must  be  judged  by  a  different  moral  criterion:  e.  ^.  an  act  which,  as  to  a 
freeman,  is  battery  or  murder,  may  not  be  such  as  to  a  slave.  State  v.  HaD,  9 
Hawks'  R.  682.  And  compare  the  provisions  of  Roman  law,  Dig.  lib.  47,  tit.  10,  {  15, 
L  85—89. 

*  The  discrimination,  in  the  following  abstracts,  of  particular  enactments  and 
legislative  expressions  has  been  made  according  to  the  author's  view  of  their  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  work.  Other  very  fiuttftal 
descriptions  of  the  colonial  legislation,  having  especial  reference  to  sUiFery,  may  be 
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And,  though  the  location  or  inyestitnre  of  the  sovereign 
political  power  £rom  which  legislation  may  proceed  is  necessarflj 
an  important  element  in  the  quality  of  those  conditions  which 
are  created  by  it,  it  will  not  here  be  attempted  to  describe  the 
origin  and  mode  of  existence  either  of  the  several  local  Govern- 
ments, or  of  the  political  people  of  each  colony,  that  is,  of  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  which,  by  the  elective  franchise,  ex- 
ercised  the  powers  of  a  body  politic.  These  topics  belong  to 
public  municipal  law ;  and  the  fitcts  by  which  that  law  is  mani- 
fested, or  from  which  it  was  derived,  must  be  sought  in  the 
works  of  historical  writers.  The  general  view  of  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  colonies,  or  their  organ- 
ized Governments,  for  the  creation  of  local  private  law,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  third  chapter,  may  indicate  the  connec- 
tion of  that  public  law  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  An 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  several  colonial  Gt)vemments, 
their  political  organization,  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  juridical 
action  is  given,  with  all  essential  minuteness,  in  Story's  Com- 
mentaries, Book  I ;  and  the  fuller  recital  of  the  same  facts  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has  peculiar 
value,  in  this  connection,  from  the  copious  citation  of  the  origi- 
nal authorities  in  the  foot  notes.  To  these  authors  the  reader 
is  particularly  referred.  Since  however  the  possession  by  pri- 
vate persons  of  that  right  which  is  known  as  the  elective  franchise 
is,  in  popular  States,  an  important  characteristic  of  condition,  and 
has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  questions  of  status  hereinafter 
considered,  the  personal  extent  of  that  franchise,  at  different 
periods,  wiU  be  noticed. 

Since  the  colonial  legislation  applying  to  chattel  slaves,  is 
frequently  combined  with  provisions  relating  to  conditions  of 
servitude  in  a  more  general  sense,  including  the  temporary 
bondage  of  persons  under  indenture,  whether  whites  or  negroes 
and  Indians,  the  statutes  respecting  ''servants'^  and  '^ servi- 
tude'' will  be  cited  with  those  more   strictly  called  '^  slave 

foand  in  llfr.  mdreth's  EBstory  of  the  United  Stoto^  first  series.  Mr.  Stroud's  sketeh 
is  hostile  to  slaveiy,  but  the  yiew  of  Uie  leffal  conditions  existing  nnder  the  oostomArj 
and  statate  law  of  the  diflbrent  States,  is  indicated  by  ezftraots  from  many  of  the 
statutes  and  decisions  here  noted. 
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laws/'  Though  detached  portions  of  statutefl  cannot  individu- 
ally be  supposed  to  give  the  fiill  meaning  of  the  enactment, 
yet,  taken  together,  they  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
course  of  legislation.  For  convenience  in  reference,  the  l^islation 
of  each  colony  will  be  given  separately ;  in  an  order  determined 
more  by  the  connection  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  than  by  the  order  of  the  dates  at  which 
their  several  local  laws,  as  of  distinct  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  may  be  taken  to  have  originated, — ^Yirginiay  1606; 
Maryland,  1632 ;  Massachusetts,  1620 ;  New  Hampshire, 
1679 ;  Connecticut,  1636 ;  Rhode  Island,  1638  ;  New  YoA 
and  New  Jersey,  1664 ;  Pennsylvania,  1680 ;  Delaware,  1691; 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  1663  ;  Georgia,  1732. 

§  218.    Legislation  op  Virginia. 

The  legislation  of  Virginia,  affecting  the  condition  of  ibe 
Indian  and  negro  races,  constituted,  probably,  a  precedent  for 
that  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  the  newer  southern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  for  that  reason  a  further  abstract  of  it  is 
here  presented.  Where  other  authority  is  not  mentioned,  the 
citations  are  from  Hening's  edition  of  the  statutes. 

The  recorded  legislation  of  Virginia  commences  with  the 
year  1619,  when  a  legislative  assembly  was  first  convened.*    In 


'  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  publication  cited  in  the  text,  quotes  from  a  MS.  in  his 
aion,  entitled  the  "  Bricfe  Declaration,  &c.,''  of  "  the  Ancient  Planters,'*  saving  that 
fitom  each  plantation  two  deputies  (Burgesses)  wore  elected  **  by  the  Iimahitaiiti 
thereof/*  It  does  not  appear  by  what  rule  the  inhabitants  who  should  vote  were  dit- 
oriminated. 

The  patent  of  1606  did  not  restrict  the  legislative  power  of  the  govemixig  coqn- 
cils  by  any  reference  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  15th  article  provides, — "  also  we 
do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  declare  by  these  presents,  that  all  and  er^rj  the 
persons,  being  our  subjects,  which  shall  dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  or  any  of  the 
•aid  several  colonics  and  plantations,  and  every  of  thsir  children,  which  shall  happen 
to  be  bom  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said  several  colonies  and  pUiH 
tations,  shall  have  and  enjoy  nil  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities  within  any  ofoor 
other  dominions,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  bad  been  abiding  and  ban 
within  this,  our  realm  of  England,  or  any  other  of  our  said  domimona." 

1  Hen.  St.  67,  Stith,  app.  I.,  p.  1.  The  King's  "Articles,  &c»— 1  Hen.  74,  pio- 
vide  for  altering  the  ordinances  of  the  local  council — "  so  always  as  the  same  alten- 
tions  may  be  such  as  may  stand  with  and  be  in  substance  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  or  the  equity  thereof;  '  and  declare  that  the  ordinances  of  the  crown 
should  be  so  consonant,  and  that  those  of  the  council  in  England  should  be  "as 
near  to  the  common  laws  of  England  and  the  equity  thereof  as  may  be."  The 
royal  ordinance,  1607—1  Hen.  78,  limits  the  local  councils  *«so  as  slwi^ 
none  of  the   said    acts        •         •be  contrary  to   the  laws    and    statotsi  in 
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the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  recently  first  published  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  from  documents  obtained  from  England,  in  New 
York  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  there  are  several  en- 
actments respecting  servants :  p.  346,  that  an  idler  or^  runi^ 
gate,  though  a  freed  man,  may  be  appointed  to  serve  a  master 
for  wages  :  p.  350,  for  the  punishment  of  a  certain  servant,  for 
ill  conduct  towards  his  master,  by  pillory  and  whipping :  p. 
352,  servants  forbidden  to  trade  with  Indians  :  p.  355,  for- 
bidding marriage  of  servants  without  consent  of  master  or  a 
magistrate,  and  regulating  time  of  service  in  certain  cases. 
There  are  other  provisions  restricting  the  intercourse  of  the 
colonists  with  the  Indians. 

1630.* — Resolution. — "Hugh  Davis  to  be  soundly  whipped 
before  an  assembly  of  negroes  and  others,  for  abusing  himself 
to  the  dishonor  of  Gk)d  and  the  shame  of  Christians,  by  defiling 
his  body  in  lying  with  a  negro."    1  Hen.  146. 

1640. — "  Robert  Sweet,  to  do  penance  in  church,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  England,  for  getting  a  negroe  woman  with 
child,  and  the  woman  to  be  whipt." — 1  Hen.  552. 

1642-3,  c.  21,  22. — Provisions  relating  to  runaway  ser- 
vants and  hired  freemen :  c.  26,  how  long  servants  brought  over 
without  indentures  shall  serve :  c.  29,  servitude  for  offences 
abolished  :  c.  40,  forbids  deab'ng  with  the  servants  or  appren- 
tices of  others.—!  Hen.  253,  257,  259,  274. 

this  our  realm  of  England,  or  in  derogation  of  onr  prerogfttiTe  mjaL*  The  patent 
of  1609,  to  the  London  Company,  Art.  22,  contains  a  guarantee  similar  to  that  in  Seo. 
15  of  first  patent,  to  ^  subjects  which  shall  go  and  inhabit  within  the  said  colony 
ftc ,"  of  the  liberties  of  *'  free  denixens  and  natural  subjects  within  any  other,  &o. 
The  23d  article  limits  the  legislative  powers  of  the  councils, — '*  so  always  as  the  said 
statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  be  agreeable 
to  the  laws,  statutes,  government  and  policy  of  our  realm  of  this  England.*  (1  Hen. 
96.)  The  patent  of  1611  limits  the  legislative  power,  sec.  7,  to  laws,  **not  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England."  Sections  14  and  15  are  re- 
markable for  giving  special  powers  to  the  council,  to  seize  and  punish  various  kinds  of 
laborers  for  wages  on  their  desertion. 

Mr.  Bancroft  quotes  fh)m  '^Briefe  Declaration,  &c.,  statement  that  in  1619  the 
new  governor.  Sir  Geo.  Yeardley,  under  his  instructions,  given  by  the  Company  in 
EIngland,  proclaimed,  **  that  those  cruell  lawes  by  which  we  had  soe  longe  been  goT- 
emed,  were  now  abrogated,  and  that  we  were  to  be  governed  by  those  free  lawet 
which  his  Majesties  subjectes  live  under  in  Englande.* 

'  1  Hild.  208.  '"  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  (1633)  sent  to  ^rginia  for  a  good 
nnderstanding  between  ih«  two  colonies,  and  that  neither  should  entertain  fiigitivef 
from  the  other.* 
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1649,  c.  2. — Declares  all  imported  male  serrants  to  be 
tithables.^ 

1664-6|  c.  6. — For  indenturing  Irish  servants.   1  Hen*  411. 

1566-6,  c.  1. — Indian  children  in  families  of  colonists,  not 
to  be  slaves. — 1  Hen.  396. 

1667,  c.  85. — Provisions  of  1654-5,  c.  6,  extended  to  all 
alien  servants. — 1  Hen.  471. 

1667-8,  c.  16. — Penalty  for  servants  running  away^  and 
remedy  for  servants  who  may  be  misused  :  c.  18,  courts  to  de- 
termine indenturing :  c.  46,  WJuit  persons  are  tUhahle—^^  all 
male  servants  hereafter  imported  into  this  colony,  &c.,  liable  to 
pay  country  levies,  and  all  negroes  imported  whether  male  or 
female,  and  Indian  servants  male  or  female,  however  procured, 
being  sixteen  years  of  age,  &c."  (this  act  Airther  explained  by 
1661-2,  c.  54)  :  c.  48,  transfers  of  the  service  of  Indian  children 
prohibited  :  c.  56,  noe  eoUonie  servants — "  that  no  person  for 
anie  offence  alreadie  committed  shall  be  adjudged  to  serve  the 
ooUonie  hereafter.'' 

1669-60,  c.  13. — Bepeals  act  indenturing  aliens  in  service 
(1657,  c.  85,) — "  that  for  the  future,  no  servant  coming  into 
the  country  without  indentures,  of  what  Christian  nation  soever, 
shall  serve  longer  than  those  of  our  owne  country  of  like  age  :  c. 
15,  an  act  for  the  pay  of  Dutch  masters  of  vessels  bringing 
in  runaway  servants  (refers  to  articles  of  peace,  lately  condu- 
ded  with  the  Dutch)  :  c.  16,  encouraging  importation  of  "  negro 
slaves"  by  "the  Dutch  and  other  strangers." — 1  Hen.  538, 
539,  540. 

1660. — Upon  refusal  of  the  Indians  of  a  certain  tribe  to 
satisfy  a  certain  award  againflt  them,  so  many  of  them  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit  shall  be  apprehended  and  sold  into  a 
foreign  country. — 2  Hen.  15. 

'  T^ithablet  were  persons  assessed  for  a  poll-tax,  otherwise  called  the  *'  country 
leries."  At  first,  osdy  free  white  persons  were  tithable.  The  law  of  1645,  c  4,  pro- 
Tided  for  a  tax  on  property  and  tithable  persons.  By  1648,  c.  6,  property  was  releas- 
ed and  taxes  leried  ozjy  on  the  tithables,  at  a  specified  poll-tax.  Therefore  by  class- 
ing servants  or  slaves  as  tithables,  the  law  attributes  to  them  legal  personality,  or  a 
membership  in  the  social  state,  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  a  cnattel  or  proper- 
ty. That  ftee  whites  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  were  tithables,  in  this  sense  Of 
the  word,  see  Beverley,  p.  218  :  laws  of  1661>-2,  c  54 ;  1738,  o.  8,  §  3,  1748,  c  21, 
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1660,  c.  22,  1660-1,  c.  10,  1661-2,  c.  15,  98,  101, 102, 
103,  104,  105. — VariooB  provisions  for  punishment  of  runaway 
servants,  mostly  by  extending  their  period  of  service  ;  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  of  masters,  &c.  :  c.  15,  entitled,  Buriai  (^ 
servants  or  others  prtvoitely^  prohibited  :  c.  54,  What  per^ 
sons  are  tithahle, — 2  Hen.  118. 

1661-2,  c.  138 — Concerning  Indians — (margin)  ^'This  act 
appears  to  be  a  digest  of  the  former  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dians which  are  very  numerous/' — Enacts  ^^  that  what  English- 
man trader  or  other  shall  bring  in  any  Indians  as  servants,  and 
shall  assigne  them  over  to  any  other,  shall  not  sell  them  for 
slaves,  nor  for  any  longer  time  than  English  of  the  like  ages 
should  serve  by  act  of  assembly." — 2  Hen.  143.  Injuries  done 
them  to  be  remedied  by  the .  laws  of  England,  as  if  they  had 
been  done  to  an  Englishman.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  515. 

1661-2. — Beciting  that  a  '^  Powhatan  Indian  sold  for  life 
time  to  one  E.  S.,  by  the  King  of  Wainoke  Indians,  who  had 
no  power  to  sell  him,  being  of  another  nation,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  said  Indian  be  free,  he  speaking  perfectly  the  EngUsh 
tongue  and  desiring  baptism.'' — 2  Hen.  155. 

1661.  March. — ^^  The  Committees  report  that  the  great  loss 
and  damage  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Dromond  through  the 
injustice  done  by  the  court  of  Boston  in  New-England  ought 
to  be  repaired,  and  since  the  said  court  have  returned  no  satis- 
&ctory  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  honorable  governor  and 
council  of  Virginia,  wee  are  necessitated  to  find  the  least  of 
ill  expedients  to  repair  the  said  Mr.  Dromond  ;  it  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  present  grand  assembly,  there  be  seized  to  the 
value  of  fforty  pounds  sterling  money,  out  of  the  estate  of  some 
persons  relateing  to  the  said  government  of  Boston,  which  is  in 
consideration  of  wages  due  for  such  a  servant's  time,  as  was 
ill^ally  cleared  from  the  said  Dromond's  employ  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  doe  accordingly  order  the  same."    2  Hen.  158. 

16(52.  c.  12. — ^^  Whereas  some  doubts  have  arisen  whether 
children  got  by  any  Englishman  upon  a  negro  woman  should 
be  slave  or  free.  Be  itj  &c.,  that  all  children  borne  in  this 
country  shall  be  held  bond  or  free,  only  according  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  mother:"  By  c.  13,  women  gervants^  whose  «»"wm«> 
emplqjrment  is  working  in  the  ground,  are  made  tithable. 

166  3|'  c.  8. — That  runaways  be  pursued  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, **  and  in  case  the  said  fugitives  shall,  notwithstaadii^ 
such  pursuit,  make  an  escape  to  any  of  the  Dutch  plantations, 
it  is  enacted  that  letters  be  written  to  the  respectiye  goveraon 
of  those  plantations  to  make  seizure  of  all  such  fugitive  ser* 
▼ants,  &c."— 2  Hen.  187. 

1666.  c.  9,  10. — ^Bespecting  servants'  time,  and'ranawajiL-— 
2  Hen.  239.  . 

1667.  c.  3. — ^^  That  the  conferring  of  baptisme  doth  not 
alter  the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  ffireedom, 
that  divers  masters,  ffireed  irom  this  doubt,  may  more  caie- 
fully  endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  &c" — 2  Hen. 
260. 

1669.  c.  1.  An  act  about  the  casuall  killing  of  doves, — 
''  Whereas  the  only  law  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  refiac- 
tory  servants  resisting  their  master,  mistress,  or  overseer,  can- 
not be  inflicted  upon  n^roes  [slaves  are  here  meant,  becaose 
the  law  referred  to— 1661-2.  c.  104 — ^pxmishes  such  servcmts  by 
extending  their  time],"  nor  the  obstinacy  of  many  of  them  by 
other  than  violent  means  be  suppressed.  Be  it,  &c.,  if  any  slave 
resist  his  master  (or  other  by  his  master's  order  correcting  him) 
and  by  the  extremity  of  coercion  should  chance  to  die,  that  his 
death  shall  not  be  accounted  felony,  but  the  master  (or  that 
other  person,  &q.)  be  acquitted  from  molestation,  since  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  prepensed  malice  (which  alone  makes 
murder  felony)  should  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  es- 
tate. 2  Hen.  270.— Re-enacted  1705,  c.  49.  1723.  c.  4.  1748, 
c.  31.     Repealed  1788,  c.  23.  v.  2,  Tucker's  Bla.  app.  46. 

1670.  c.  3.  Election  of  Burgesses  by  whome.  "Whereas  the 
usual  way  of  chuseing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  all  persons  who 
haveing  served  their  time  are  ffremen  of  this  country,  &a  &a, 
and  whereas  the  lawes  of  England  grant  a  voyce  in  such  elec- 
tion, only  souch  as  by  their  estates  real  or  personall  have  inter- 

*  Xa  thb  yv  an  infutrootion  wm  plotted  bj  a  mimber  of  serrmnU.    See  2  Baaob 
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est  enough  to  bye  them  to  the  endeavour  of  the  publique 
good," — enacts  that  "  none  but  ffreeholders  and  housekeepers" 
shall  have  votes.     [Comp,  law  1723,  c.  4.] 

c.  5.  "  Whereas  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Indians 

or  negroes,  manumitted  or  othewise  free,  could  be  capable  of 
purchasing  Christian  servants,  it  is  enacted  that  no  negro  or 
Indian,  though  baptized  and  enjoying  their  own  freedom,  shall 
be  capable  of  any  such  purchase  of  Christians,  but  yet  not  de- 
barred from  buying  any  of  their  own  nation :"  c.  12,  "  whereas 
some  disputes  have  arisen  whether  Indians  taken  in  war  by  any 
other  nation,  and  by  that  nation  that  taketh  them  sold  to  the 
English,  are  servants  for  life  or  term  of  years,  it  is  resolved  and 
enacted  that  all  servants  not  being  Christians,  imported  into 
this  colony  by  shipping,*  shall  be  slaves  for  their  lives ;  but 
what  shall  come  by  land  shall  serve,  if  boys  or  girls  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  men  or  women,  twelve  years  and  no  longer/' 
2  Hen.  280,  283.  1670,  ap.  20— extract  from  the  records  of  the 
general  court,  2  Hen.  509,*  Hist.  Doc.  margin — "Convicts 
(called  *  jail  birds')  from  the  prisons  in  England,  not  permitted 
to  be  landed  in  Virginia." 

1671.  c.  7.  "That  any  strangers  desiring  to  make  this 
country  the  place  of  their  constant  residence,  may  upon  their 
petition  to,  &c.,  and  taking  the  oaths  &c.  to  his  majesty,  be  per- 
mitted to  a  naturalization,  &c.  *  **  Provided  that  the  benefit 
of  such  naturalization  be  confined  and  esteemed  to  extend  only 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  beyond  which  this  grand  assem- 
bly pretend  to  noe  authority  of  warranting  its  sufficiencie,  &c." 
2  Hen.  289. 

1676.   c.  1.  {Of  Laws  under  Bacon's  usurpation,)  An  ad 
for  carrying  on  ivarre  against  the  barbarous  Indians — "That 
all  Indians  taken  in  warre  be  held  and  accounted  slaves  dureing 
life."  2  Hen.  346. 

'  Shipping  seems  to  refer  to  negroes ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  about  this  time  Indians 
were  imported  into  New  England  and  Virginia^  as  slaves,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  1  Hildroth  Hist  532. 

Hist.  Documents,  1670,  2  Hen.  515. — (Inquiries  to  the  Goyemor  of  Virginia, 
•nbmitted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c.  By  answers  to  questions  15  and  16,  it 
appears  that  of  40,000  persons,  there  were  2,000  **  black  tlavM^  600  Ckrittian  Mrronfi, 
and  that  the  yearly  immigration  of  servants  was  about  1 ,500,  of  which  most  are  Engliui, 
few  Scotch,  and  fewer  IrSh,  and  not  above  two  or  three  ships  of  negroes  in  seven  yean.* 
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1676 — 7.  'Order  that  Indian  captives  taken  by  soldierB  in 
war  should  be  the  property  of  such  captors.  2  Hen.  404 — and 
note  and  1679,  c.  1 ;  to  the  same  effect  2  Hen.  432^  440. 

1680.  c.  2.  An  adt  for  naturalizatumby  ChvemoTy  Ac. 
c.  7,  An  act  ascertaining  the  time  wh^  negroe  children  shaU  he 
tythalle.  c.  8,  An  act  ly  censing  a  free  trade  with  the  friendly 
Indians,  c.  10,  An  act  for  preventing  negroes  insurrecHom. 
^^  Whereas  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable  numbers  of  ne- 
groe slaves  under  pretence  of  feasts  and  burialls  is  judged  of 
dangerous  consequence/'— enacts  that  no  negro  or  other  slave 
shall  carry  arms  or  go  from  plantation  without  certificate,  and 
if  such  ^^  shall  presume  to  lift  up  his  hand  in  opposition  against 
any  Christian/'  shall  be  punished  with  thirty  lashes.  (See  L 
1748,  c.  38,  §  20.)  "  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shaD 
absent  himself  from  his  master's  service  and  lye  hid  and  lurk- 
ing in  obscure  places,  committing  injuries  to  the  mhabitanta^ 
and  shall  resist  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  by  lawful  au- 
thority be  employed  to  apprehend  and  take  the  said  negroe,  that 
then,  in  Case  of  such  resistance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  kill  the  said  negroe  or  slave  soe  lying  out  and 
resisting,  &c.  2  Hen.  464, 480, 481,  (continued,1705,  c  .49,  sec.  37.) 

1682|  c.  1. — An  a^t  to  repeole  a  former  law  making  Indians 
and  others  ffree, — 2  Hen.  490.  Preamble,  after  reciting  act  of 
1670,  c.  12,  "  and  for  as  much  as  many  negroes,  moores,  mol- 
latoes,  and  others,  borne  of  and  in  heathenish,  idollatrouS|  pa- 
gan, and  Mahometan  parentage  and  country,  have  heretofore 
and  hereafter  may  be  purchased,  procured,  or  otherwise  ob- 
teigned,  as  slaves,  of,  from,  or  out  of  such  their  heathenish 
country,  by  some  well-disposed  Christian,  who,  after  such  their 
obteining  and  purchasing  such  negroe,  moor,  or  molatto  as  thdr 
slave,  out  of  a  pious  zeale  have  wrought  the  conversion  of  such 
slave  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  by  the  laws  of  this  country 
doth  not  manumit  them  or  make  them  free,  and  afterwards  such 
their  conversion,  it  hath  and   may  often  happen   that   such 

*  The  third  charter,  so  called,  of  Virginia  is  dated  October  10,  1676.  The  most 
important  clause  in  connection  with  the  subject  is — '*  declare  and  grant  that  aU  the 
gabjecta  of  ua,  our  heirs  and  successors  from  time  to  time  inhabiting  within  onr  colony 
and  plantotion  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  hnmediate  dependence  upon  the  Crown  of 
England,  under  the  rule,  &o.    2  Hen.  632. 
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master  or  owner  of  Bach  alaye  being  by  some  reason  inforced  to 
bring  or  send  such  slave  into  this  country  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
for  his  necessity  or  advantage,  he,  the  said  master  or  owner  of 
such  servant,  which,  notwithstanding  his  conversion,  is  really 
his  slave,  or  his  factor  or  agent  must  be  constrained  either  to 
carry  back  or  export  againe  the  said  slave  to  some  other  place 
where  they  may  sell  him  for  a  slave  or  else  depart  fiom  their 
just  right  and  tytle  to  such  slave,  and  sell  him  here  for  noe 
longer  time  than  the  English  or  other  Christians  are  to  serve, 
to  the  great  losse  and  damage  of  such  master  or  owner,  and  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  bringing  in  such  slaves  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  noe  advantage  at  all  to  the  planter  or  buyer ;  and 
whereas  alsoe  those  Indians  that  are  taken  in  warre  or  other- 
wise by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  confederates  or  tributaries  to 
his  majestic  and  this  ]pB  plantation  of  Virginia,  are  slaves  to  the 
said  neighbouring  Indians  that  soe  take  them,  and  by  them  are 
likewise  sold  t6  his  majesties  subjects  here,  as  slaves.  Bee  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  govemour,  councell,  and  burgesses  of 
this  general  assembly,  and  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  all  the  said  recited  act  of  the  third  of  October,  1670, 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed  and  made  utterly  voyd  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  servants  except  Turkes  and  Moores, 
whilst  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  which  from  and  after  publica- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  brought  or  imported  into  this  country 
either  by  sea  or  land,  whether  negroes.  Moors,  moUatoes  or  In- 
dians, who  and  whose  parentage  and  native  country  are  not 
Christian  at  the  time  of  their  first  purchase  of  such  servant  by 
some  Christian,  though  afterwards  and  before  such  their  im- 
portation and  bringing  into  this  country,  they  shall  be  converted 
to  the  Christian  £sdth  ;  and  all  Indians  which  shall  hereafter  be 
sold  by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  or  any  other  trafiqueing  with 
us,  as  for  slaves,  are  hereby  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken,  and 
shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  slaves,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  any  law,  usage,  or  custome  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.'' This  provision,  re-enacted  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  in  the  revisions  of  1706,  c.  49,  §  4. 1753,  c.  2. 
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1682|  c.  2. — An  act  declaring  Indian  toomen  servants  tiAr 
dbles. — Whereas  it  hath  been  doubted  whether  Indian  women 
servants  sold  to  the  English  above  the  age  of  sixteene  yeaies  be 
tjthable.  Be  it,  dtc,  that  all  Indian  women  are  and  shall  be 
tythables,  and  ought  to  pay  levies  in  like  manner  as  n^ioe 
women  brought  into  this  country  doe  and  ought  to  pay. 

1682,  c.  3. — An  additional  act  for  the  better  preventing  ith 
surredions  by  negroes, — 2  Hen.  490,  492. 

1684,  c.  3. — "  An  act  repealing  act  concerning  the  punmil 
of  runawayes"  (1663,  c.  8),  because  found  '*  by  exi)erience  to 
be  inconveniente." — 3  Hen.  12. 

1691,  c.  9. — An  act  for  a  free  trade  with  Indiana. — (He- 
mug's  note.) — "  This  act  was  re-enacted  in  the  retisal  of  1705, 
and  again  in  the  edition  of  1733,  in  which  last  it  forms  sect.  12, 
of  ch.  52.  This  is  the  same  law  on  which  the  old  general  court 
first  founded  their  decision,  that  the  right  of  making  slaves  of 
Indians  was  taken  away  ;  though  at  that  time  it  had  not  been 
discovered  that  the  act  existed  as  far  back  as  1691.  The  Su- 
premo Court  of  Appeals  have  since  extended  the  principle  to 
cases  where  Indians  were  brought  in  between  1691  and  1705.' 
c.  16. — An  act  for  suppressing  outlying  slaves, — That  such 
slaves  shall  be  arrested  by  the  sheriflF  or  a  justice's  warrant ; 
that  in  case  of  resistance,  &c.,  "  in  such  cases  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful!  for  such  person  or  persons  to  kill  and  distroy  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  slave  or  slaves  by  gunn  or  any 
otherwaise  whatsoever."  Compensation  to  be  made  to  master 
in  such  case.  "  And  for  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture 
and  spurious  issue,  which  hereafter  may  encrease  in  this  do- 
minion, as  well  by  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  intermar- 
rying with  English  or  other  white  women,  as  by  their  unlawful 
accompanying  with  one  another.  Be  it,  €&c.,  That  for  the  time 
to  come  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman  being 
free  shall  intermarry  with  a  negroe,  mulatto,  or  Indian  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free,  shall  within  three  months  after  such  mai^ 

*  SeeHudgins  »..Wrighte,  1  Hen.  and  Munford's  R,  p.  139;  Pallas  and  odt  t. 
HiU  and  oth,  2  do.  p.  149  ;  Butt  v.  Rachel,  4  Munford^s  li.  p.  209 ;  also,  Jl  Hen.  Strt. 
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liage  be  banished  and  lemoved  from  this  dominion  for  ever,  and 
that  the  justices  of  each  respective  countie  within  this  do- 
minion make  it  their  particular  care  that  this  act  be  put  in  ef- 
fectual execution/'  Other  provisions  are  :  white  women  having 
a  bastard  by  a  negro  or  mulatto,  to  pay  £15  sterling,  in  default 
of  payment  to  be  sold  for  five  years,  such  bastard  to  be  bound 
by  church  wardens  till  thirty  years  of  age.  Servant  women  of- 
fending, to  be  likewise  sold  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service.  ^^  And  for  as  much  as  great  inconveniences  may  happen 
to  this  country  by  the  setting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  free,  by 
their  either  entertaining  negro  slaves  from  their  master's  service, 
or  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  being  grown  old  bringing  a  charge 
upon  the  country ;  for  prevention  thereof.  Be  it,  (fee.  That  no  negro 
or  mulatto  be,  after  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  assembly, 
set  free  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  such  person 
or  persons,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators  pay  for  the 
tmnsportation  of  such  negro  or  negroes  out  of  the  country  within 
six  months  after  such  setting  them  free,  upon  penalty  of  paying 
ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  where 
such  person  shall  dwell,  with  which  money  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  necessary,  the  said  church  wardens  are  to  cause  the 
said  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  transported  out  of  the  country,  &c. 

1682,  c.  3, — An  act  for  the  more  speedy  prosecution  of  slaves 
committing  capital  crimes. — (^^  This  is  the^rs^  law  constituting 
a  tribunal  expressly  for  the  trial  of  slaves." — Marg.  note.) 
Whereas  a  speedy  prosecution  of  negroes  and  other  slaves  for 
capital  offences  is  absolutely  necessarie,  that  others  being  detered 
by  the  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  such  offenders  may  vig- 
orously proceed  in  their  labours  and  be  affrighted  to  commit  the 
like  crimes  and  offences ;  and  whereas  such  prosecution  has  been 
hitherto  obstructed  by  reason  of  the  charge  and  delay  attending 
the  same ;  Be  it,  &c."  Slave  committing  a  capital  offence  to 
be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county ;  sheriff  to  give  notice  to 
the  governor,  ^^  who  is  desired  and  impowered  to  issue  out  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  directed  to  such  persons  of  the 
said  county  as  he  shall  think  fitt,  which  persons  forthwith  after 
the  receipt  of  the  said  commission  are  required  and  commanded 
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publicly  at  the  court  house  of  the  said  county  to  cause  the  of- 
fender to  be  arraigned  and  indicted,  and  to  take  for  evidence 
the  confession  of  the  party,  or  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  or  of 
one  with  pregnant  circumstances,  without  the  solenmitie  of  juiy, 
and  the  offender  being  found  guilty  as  aforesaid,  to  pass  judg- 
ment as  the  law  of  England  provides  in  the  like  case  and  on 
such  judgment  to  award  execution."    See  1705,  c.  11. 

1609|  c.  12. — An  act  for  laying  an  imposition  upon  aervcaUs 
and  slaves  imported  into  this  country y  Ac. — 3  Hen.  193.  For  a 
history  of  the  legislation  of  Virginia  imposing  duties  on  imported 
slaves,  and  titles  of  twenty-three  several  statutes  fiom  this  date 
to  1772,  see  2  Tucker's  BL,  App.  49. 

1705|  c.  2. — An  act  regulaiing  elections^  dtc. — 3  Hen.  236, 
Sec.  3  enacts  that  ^^  every  freeholder"  shall  appear  and  vote 
under  a  penalty.  4.  Excepts  from  the  obligation  and  right  any 
freeholder  '^  being  a  feme-sole  or  feme-covert,  in  &ct^  xmder  age, 
or  recusant  convict.  6.  ^'  Eveiy  person  who  hath  an  estate,  Ac., 
shall  be  accounted  a  freeholder." 

1705,  c.  4. — An  act  declaring  who  shall  not  hear  office  di 
this  country. — 3  Hen.  250.  "  That  no  person  whatsoever  al- 
ready convicted,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  convicted,  &c.,  of 
treason,  murther,  felony,  &c.,  &c.,  nor  any  n^ro,  mulatto,  or 
Indian,  shall  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  act  bear  any 
office  ecclesiasticall,  civiU,  or  military,  or  be  in  any  place  of 
public  trust  or  power,  within  this  her  majesty's  colony  and  do- 
minion of  Virginia,  and  that  if  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid, 
or  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  presume  to  take  upon  him, 
&c.,"  and  for  clearing  all  manner  of  doubts  which  hereafter  may 
happen  to  arise  upon  the  construction  of  this  act,  or  any  other 
act,  who  shall  be  accounted  a  mulatto.  Be  it^  &c.j  That  the 
child  of  an  Indian,  and  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great  grandchild 
of  a  negro  shall  be  deemed,  accounted,  held,  and  taken  to  be  a 
mulatto."  No  provision  against  their  voting,  c.  7,  3  Hen.  258, 
re-enacts  the  law  of  1661-2,  c.  54,  respecting  tithables. 

c.  11.  An  act  for  the  speedy  and  easy  prosecution  </ 

slaves  commiUing  capitaU  crimes. — 3  Hen.  269.  Similar  to  the 
act  of  1692,  c.  3,  but  compensates  the  owner  upon  the  conviction 
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of  the  slave.    c.  12.  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  clandestine 

transportation  or  carrying  of  persons  in  deht,  servants  and  slaves^ 
out  of  this  colony/' — 3  Hen.  270. 

c.  19. — An  act  for  establishing  the  general  court,  <kc 

In  §  31,  ''  That  Popish  recusants,  convict  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Indian  servants  and  others,  not  heing  Christians,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  persons  incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses 
in  any  cases  whatsoever.'' 

—  c.  23. — An  act  declaring  the  negro,  mulatto,  and  Indian 
slaves  within  this  dominion  to  he  real  estate, — 3  Hen.  333,  sec.  1. 
The  words  are,  "  to  be  real  estate  (and  not  chattels)."  This 
affected  slave  property  only  under  the  laws  of  descent  and  de- 
vise, judgments,  executions,  &c.  See  Chinn  v.  Bespass,  1  Mun- 
roe's  R.  28. 

c.  45. — An  act  for  naturalization. — 3  Hen.  434,  sec.  1. 


Aliens  may  be  naturalized  by  '^  the  governor  or  commander-in- 
chief  of  this  colony  and  dominion."  Sec.  7  "  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable  or 
give  power  or  privilege  to  any  foreigner  to  do  or  execute  any 
matter  or  thing,  which  by  any  of  the  acts  made  in  England 
concerning  her  majesty's  plantations  he  is  disabled  to  do  or  exe- 
cute." 

c.  48. — An  act  concerning  marriages. — 3  Hen.  441. 

§  6.  Servants  not  to  marry  without  consent,  &c.   Penalties. 

c.  49. — An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves,  3  Hen. 

447,  sec.  1. — How  long  servwits  without  indenture,  being  Chris- 
tains|or  of  Christian  parentage,  shall  serve.  2.  The  age  to^be  ad- 
judged by  the  court.  3.  When  to  produce  their  indentures. 
4.  Who  shall  be  slaves  (similar  to  1682,  c  1).  5.  Penalty  for 
importing  and  selling  free  persons  as  slaves.  6.  ''  Provided  al- 
ways that  a  slave's  being  in  England,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  him  of  his  slavery,  without  other  proof  of  his  being 
manumitted  there."  7.  Duty  of  masters  to  servants,  restriction 
as  to  correction.  8.  Complaints  of  servants,  how  redressed.  9. 
Sick  and  disabled  servants,  how  provided  for.  10.  Servants' 
wages,  how  recovered.  11.  And  for  a  further  Christian  care  and 
usage  of  all  Christian  servants.    Be  it,  &c.,  that  no  negroes,  mu- 
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lattos  or  Indians,  although  Christians,  Jews,  or  Moors,  Mahomet- 
ans, or  other  infidels,  shall,  at  any  time,  purchase  any  Chiistiaa 
servant  nor  any  other,  except  of  their  own  complexion,  or  such  aa 
are  declared  slaves  by  this  act ;  and  if  any  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  or  such  as  are  de- 
clared slaves  by  this  act,  shall,  notwithstanding,  purchase  any 
Christian  ivhite  servant,  the  said  servant  shall,  ipso  facto,  become 
free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due,  and  shaU  be  so  held, 
deemed,  and  taken.  And  if  any  person,  having  such  Christian  8e^ 
vant,  shall  intermarry  with  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian, 
Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  every  Christian  white  Be^ 
vant  of  every  such  person  so  intermarrying,  shaD,  ipso  fado, 
become  free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due  to  such  mas- 
ter or  mistress  so  intermarrying,  as  aforesaid/'  12.  "  Contracts 
of  masters  with  their  servants  void,  unless  approved  in  court" 
13.  Provides  freedom  dues  at  expiration  of  indentures  of  ser- 
vants. 14.  Penalty  on  servants  resisting  their  masters.  15. 
Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves,  without  leave  of 
their  owners.  16.  Punishment  by  stripes  for  so  doing.  17. 
Servants  may  be  whipped  in  lieu  of  fines,  for  a  breach  of  penal 
laws.  18.  Women  servants  having  bastards,  to  serve  longer 
than  a  year.  19.  "  And  for  a  further  prevention  of  that  abomi- 
nable mixture  and  spurious  issue,  which  may  hereafter  increase 
in  this,  her  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  as  well  by  English 
and  other  white  men  and  women  intermarrying  with  negroes  or 
mulattos,  as  by  their  unlawful  coition  with  them.  Be  it,  &c. 
That  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman,  being 
free,  shall  intermarry  with  a  negro  or  mulatto  man  or  woman, 
bond  or  free,  shall,  by  judgment  of  the  county  court,  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  there  remain  during  the  space  of  six 
months,  without  bail  or  mainprise  ;  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
ten  pounds,  &c.  20.  Penalty  on  ministers  marrying  them.  21. 
Freedom  of  servants  to  be  recorded.  Penalty  for  entertaining 
them  without  certificate.  Remainder  contains  various  police 
regulations  relating  to  slaves.     Sec.  36  is  as  follows  : — 

"  And  also  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  baptism 
of  slaves  doth  not  exempt  them  from  bondage  ;  and  that  all 
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children  shall  he  hond  or  free,  according  to  the  condition  of 
their  mothers,  and  the  particular  directions  of  this  act/' 

Sec.  37,  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  outlying  slaves, 
that  they  may  he  killed  if  resisting  (as  in  1680,  c.  lOy,  disor- 
derly slaves  when  may  he  dismemhered  on  order  of  court. 
Sec.|38.  Value  of  elaves  killed  according  to  the  act  to  he  paid  to  the 
owner :  41  repeals  all  previous  acts  relating  to  servants  and  slaves. 

c.  52.  An  act  for  prevention  of  misunderstandings  6e- 

itaeen  the  tributary  Indians  and  other  of  her  mcff'esty's  subjects  of 
this  colony  and  dominion,  and  for  a  free  and  open  trade  with 
aU  Indians  whatsoever.  (See  1691,  c.  9.  1753,  c.  2.  II., 
Tucker's  BL  Ap.  47,  n.)     3  Hen.  464. 

1711,  c.  1. — An  act  for  appointing  Rangers.  4  Hen.  10: 
^^  That  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  so  taken  shall  upon  examina- 
tion or  tryal  he  found  to  helong  to  any  of  the  nations  in  wan* 
with  this  government,  such  Indian  and  Indians  shall  he  trans- 
ported and  sold,  and  the  henefit  of  said  sale  shall  entirely  he- 
long  to  that  party  of  rangers  hy  which  they  were  apprehended." 
17528^  c.  3. — Another  a^  relating  to  Indians.  Indians  of- 
fending against  the  terms  of  certain  treaties,  ^^  to  suffer  death  or 
he  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  there  to  he  sold  as  slaves  as 
shall  he  awarded  hy  the  courts,  &c."    4  Hen.  103. 

1728,  c.  2. — An  act  for  the  better  settling  and  regulation  of 
the  militia.  Sec.  6,  7  provides, — Free  negroes,  mulattos,  or 
Indians  may  be  listed  and  emploied  as  drummers  or  trumpeters 
in  servile  labor,  hut  are  not  to  bear  arms.  c.  4.  An  act  direct- 
ing  the  trial  of  slaves  committing  capital  crimes^  and  for  the 
more  effectual  punishing  conspiracies  and  insurrections  ofihem^ 
and  for  the  better  government  of  negroeSy  mulattos  and  Indians^ 
bond  or  free.  Sec.  1  relates  to  the  punishment  of  plots,  &c. 
3  provides  for  proceedings  against  slaves  committing  capital 
crimes,  similar  to  1705,  c.  11,  and  1692,  c.  3,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  allowance  in  such  cases  of  "  the  testimony  of  negros, 
mulattos  or  Indians,  bond  or  free,  with  frequent  circumstances 
as  shall  to  them  (the  justices)  seem  convincing,"  &c.  17. 
'^^  That  no  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves  shall  be  set  free 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  for  some  meritorious 

16 
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senricety  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  by  the  govenior  and  conn- 
oil,  &c/'  18.  Dismembering  of  slaves  (explains  1705,  c.  49, 
B.  37,)  proTided  for.  19.  Death  of  slave  mider  dismember- 
ment, not  punishable,  if  not  intended  ;  '*  neither  shall  any  per- 
son whatsoever  who  shall  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  any 
slave,  and  upon  trial  shall  be  found  guilty  only  of  manwiangh- 
tbr,  incur  any  forfeiture  or  punishment  for  such  offence  or  mis- 
fortune.'' (Repealed  1788,  c.  23,  see  2  Tucker's  BL  App.  56.) 
21.  All  free  negroes,  &c,  (except  tributary  Indians),  aboie 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  their  wives  declared  tithable.  22. 
Ohildren  of  mulatto  or  Indian  women,  bound  to  serve  for  yean, 
how  long  to  serve.  23.  ^^  Thi^t  no  free  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, whatsoever,  shall  hereafter  have  any  vote  at  the  election  of 
burgesses,  or  any  other  election  whatsoever."  (8ee  1785,  c  55 ; 
1794,  c.  17.)    4  Hen.  119,  126.* 

1726,  c.  4. — An  act  for  amending  an  act  concerning  «er- 
vatifo  and  daveSy  and  for  the  fnrther  preventing  the  cUmdeaibie 
troMporiaiion  (^persona  out  of  this  colony y  mostly  rq^aids  the 
exportation  of  runaway  slaves,  whose  owners  cannot  be  discor- 
ered.    4  Hen.  168. 

1727,  c.  11. — An  act  to  explain  andamendtheactfor  dedar- 
ing  slaves  to  be  real  estate,  §  3.  '^  Slaves  to  pass  as  chattels"  (mar- 
gin) may  be  conveyed  as  such  by  will,  by  deed  of  gift  or  of  sale. 

1732,  c,  7.  An  act  for  settling  some  doubts,  dkc,  sec.  5. 
"  And  whereas  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indians,  have  lately  been 
frequently  allowed  to  give  testimony  as  lawfid  witnesses  in  the 
general  court  and  other  courts  of  this  colony,  when  they  have 
professed  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  been  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  foras- 
much as  they  are  people  of  such  base  and  corrupt  natures  that 
the  credit  of  their  testimony  cannot  be  certainly  depended  upon, 
and  some  juries  have  altogether  rejected  their  evidence  and  oth- 
ers have  given  full  credit  thereto  "—enacts  that  n^roes,  mulat- 
tos, and  Indians,  whether  slaves  or  free,  shall  Be  disabled  to  be  wit- 
nea»e8,  except  on  the  trial  of  a  slave  tor  a  cajntal  offence,  and  lefei* 

*l««li*^M  ^'^'^""•'^*  0}>iuiw«,  p.  113.  OninioQ  of  West  against  the  piopiietycri 
ttOQlngtbU  •Mtlimof  this  act,  on  th«  ground  that  no  ^stinction  should  he  madebd 
VM  pwiuoi,  la  fttpeot  to  ookr. 
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to  1723,  c.  4y  how  such  testimony  shall  be  taken. — 4  Hen. 
325. 

1734y  c.  8.  An  act  for  allowing  Indians  to  he  wUnesBta  in 
criminal  offences  committed  by  Indians. — 4  Hen.  405. 

1744^  c.  13.  An  ad  to  amende  dkc,^  seo.  2,  provides  that 
^^  any  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  being  a  Christian,  shall  be 
admitted  in  any  court  of  this  colony,  or  bdfore  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  give  evidence  fer  or  against 
any  other  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  whether  slave  or  free,  in  all 
causes  whatsoever,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  any  law,  custom  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. — 5  Hen.  244. 

1748,  c.  2.  An  act  declaring  slaves  to  be  personal  estate, 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.  This  act,  with  oth- 
ers of  this  session,  having  been  repealed  by  the  king,  representa- 
tion was  made  against  the  repeal,  assigning  reasons,  see  5  Hen. 
432-448.* 

1748,  c.  14,  a  revision  of  laws  under  an  act  of  1745,  see  1 
Hen.  pref.  vi.    An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves.    Be- 
enacts  most  of  previous  laws  on  this  subject.     Bee.  1.  How  long 
servants  imported  without  indentures   shall  serve.     2.  What 
persons  imported  shall  be  slaves, — same  rule  as  in  1705,  c.  49, 
8. 4.,  and  in  1682,  c.  1,  s.  3.    A  penalty  for  importing  and  selling 
a  frfee  person  as  a  slave.    4.  '^  That  a  slave'B  being  in  England 
shall  not  be  a  discbarge  from  slavery,  without  proof  of  being 
manumitted  there  ;  and  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt 
them  from  bondage  ;  and  that  all  children  shall  be  bond  or  free 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  mothers,  and  the  particular 
directions  of  this  act."    5.  Masters'  duty  to  servants, — "  that 
they  shall  not  give  immoderate  correction,  nor  whip  a  Christian 
white  servant  naked  without  an  order  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,"  &c.     6.  Justices  to  receive  servants'  complaints,  pro- 
ceeding thereon.     7.  No  contracts  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants unless  in  court — servants  shall  have  the  property  of  their 
own  effects — sick  or  lame  servants  may  not  be  discharged.    8. 
Servants  shall  have  their  fi*eedom  dues.     9.  Bame  as  1705,  c. 
49,  8. 11.       10.  Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves. 

>  This  itatate  did  not  change  the  law.    SlaTW  were  real  etiste,  in  1Y77,    See 
Chinn  v.  Resptm,  1  Mimroe*8  R.,  27. 
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11.  Duty  of  servants ;  their  punishment  in  case  of  renstance. 

12.  Punishment  by  whipping  in  lieu  of  fine.  13.  Servants 
when  free  to  have  a  certificate.  14-22.  Bespecting  runaway 
servants.  Sec.  19,  provides  that  runaways  belonging  to  inhab- 
itants of  Maryland  and  Carolina  may  be  detained  until  claimed 
by  their  owners.  23, 24.  Bespecting  servants  contracting  to 
serve  by  the  year,  and  apprentices.  25.  Stealing  made  a 
felony  without  clergy. 

c.  22.  An  act  to  prevent  the  dandeMne  transportation  or 

carrying  of  persona  in  debtj  servants  or  slaves^  out  of  this  cokm^. 

c.  38.  An  (zct  directing  the  trial  of  slaves  commitHng 

capital  crimes^  and  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  canapiraci^ 
and  insurrections  of  them^  and  for  the  better  government  of  ne- 
groes j  muUdtoes^  and  Indians j  bond  or  free,  §  1-10.  Punisb- 
ment  for  certain  crimes,  like  1723,  c.  4.  11.  Excludes  the 
testimony  of  negroes,  &c.,  slave  or  firee,  except  on  trial  of  slaves 
for  capital  offences.  12.  Admits  testimony  of  free  n^ro,  &c., 
being  a  Christian,  against  or  between  other  negroes,  &c. 
13-16.  Of  unlawful  meetings  of  slaves.  17.  Punishment  of 
slaves  for  being  found  abroad  without  leave.  18,  19.  Arms 
and  ammunition  not  allowed  to  negroes,  &c.,  except  those  on 
the  frontier,  having  a  license.  20.  Negro  lifting  his  hand 
against  a  white  person  shall  receive  thirty  lashes.  21.  Against 
outlying  slaves.  22.  Their  value,  if  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  them  as  such,  to  be  paid  by  the  public.  23,  24, 25.  Be- 
specting homicide  of  slaves,  dismembering  of  disorderly  slaves, 
as  in  1723,  c.  4,  s.  18,  19.  26.  Slaves  freed  without  legal  li- 
cense may  be  sold  by  the  churchwardens. — 5  Hen.  432,  547 ;  6 
Hen.  40,  104. 

1753,  c.  7.  An  act  for  the  better  government  of  servants  and 
slaves.  Most  of  the  acts  of  1748,  having  been  repealed  by  the 
king,  1752,  this  is  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  1748,  c.  14, 
which  had  been  so  repealed — see  6  Hen.  215. 

1757,  c.  3.  Bespecting  the  militia,  as  to  enlisted  firee  n^roes, 
the  same  as  in  1723,  c.  2.— 17  Hen.  93. 

1765,  c.  24.  An  act  to  prevent  the  pra^ice  of  selling  per- 
sons as  slaves  that  are  not  «o,  dkc, — 8  Hen.  133. 
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c.  25.  An  act  to  amend  ihe  act  for  the  better  government 

of  servants  and  slaves  (1753,  c.  7)  :    in  respect  to  rnnaways. 

c.  26.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  (1748,  c.  38)  which  for 

the  trial  of  slaves  required  the  issue  of  a  special  commission  : — 
Sec.  1,  provides  for  issuing  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
directed  to  the  justices  of  each  county  respectively,  empowering 
them  from  time  to  time  to  try,  condemn  and  execute,  or  otherwise 
punish  or  acquit,  all  slaves  committing  capital  crimes  within  their 
county ;  and  when  any  commission  for  constituting  justices  of 
the  peace  shall  hereafter  issue,  a  general  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  sent  therewith,  &c. 
2.  Court  how  convened,  &c.,  "without  the  solemnity  of  a 
jury,"  &c.  Another  sec.  allows  benefit  of  clergy  where  a  slave  is 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  Trilling  a  slave.— 8  Hen.  133,  135, 
137. 

1768,  c.  19.  An  act  to  amend  the  actj  Ac.y  (the  same  act  of 
1748,  c.  38.)  Sec.  1,  reciting  that  by  the  act  "  the  county 
courts  within  this  dominion  are  impowered  to  punish  outlying 
slaves  who  cannot  be  reclaimed,  which  punishment  is  often  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity.  Be  ity  (£o.,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  county 
court  to  order  and  direct  castration  of  any  slave,  except  such 
slave  shall  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  a  white  woman, 
in  which  case  they  may  inflict  such  punishment.'' 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  runaway  slaves. 

c.  37.  An  act  for  exempting  free  negro^  mulatto^  and 

Indian  women  from  the  payment  of  levies — ^referring  to  previous 
statutes  declaring  such  persons  tithable,  and  chargeable  with 
public,  &c.,  levies,  "  which  is  found  very  burdensome  to  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  and  is  moreover  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  freebom  subjects" — enacts  that  "all  free  negro, 
mulatto  and  Indian  women,  and  all  wives,  other  than  slaves,  of 
free  negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians,"  shall  be  exempted. — 8 
Hen.  358,  393. 

1772/  c.  9.  An  act  for  amending  the  acts  concerning  the 

'  As  an  expression  of  ihe  sense  of  the  people  of  Viiginis,  at  this  time,  on  the  snh- 
jeot  of  slavery :  see  Petition  of  the  House  <^  Burgesses,  Ajvil  1,  1772,  addressed  to 
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trials  and  ouUatcries  of  doves.  Sec.  1.  Slaves  oonvictedof  hooBe- 
breaking  in  the  night,  are  not  excluded  fiom  clergy  nnless  a  free- 
man in  the  like  case  would  be  so.  2.  Sentence  of  death  not  to 
be  passed  upon  a  slave,  unless  four  of  the  court,  being  a  ma- 
jority, concur.  3.  That  no  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  Colony  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  issue  a  proclamatioB 
against  any  slave  authorizing  any  person  to  kill  or  destroy  such 
slave,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfiEu^tion  of  such  justice  or 
justices  that  such  slave  is  outlying  and  doing  mischief;  and  if 
any  slave  shall  hereafter  be  killed  or  destroyed  by  virtue  of  any 
proclamation,  issued  contrary  to  this  act,  the  owner  or  propiieto 
of  such  slave  shall  not  be  paid  for  such  slave  by  the  public ; 
any  thing  in  the  said  recited  act  (1748,  c.  38.  §  21,  22.)  to  the 
contrary,  &c. 

1775.  Ordinance  of  convention,  c.  4,  sec.  2,  that  the  voten 
for  representatives  shall  be  ^'the  freeholders  properly  qaalified 
by  law  to  vote  for  burgesses;"  c.  7,  one  clause  provides  for  the 
transportation  to  the  West  India  islands  of  any  slave,  ^'  taken 
in  arms  against  this  colony,  or  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy, 
through  their  own  choice,"  by  the  Committee  of  Scdety  : — the 
owners  to  be  paid.     9  Hen.  106. 

1776,  June  12.  By  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  the  ordi- 
nance 9  Hen.  109,  unanimously  adopted,  known  as  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Rights  (1  Hen.  47),  of  which  the  first  article 
reads,  '^  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  inherent  rights  of  which  when  they  enter 
into  a  sttLte  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity  ;  namely  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lib- 
erty, with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
the  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.^     The  fourth 

• 

the  King,  **  to  remoye  all  those  restraints  on  jour  Majesty's  governors  of  ihU  eolooj 
which  may  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws  as  may  check  so  yery  pemioioiia  a  oom- 
meroe,"  meaning  the  importation  of  slaves,  2  Tucker's  Blackstone,  App.51. 

*  See  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  the  personal  extent  of  this  article  in  Hnd- 

fcv.  Wrights,  1  Hen.  &  Munford's  K  pp.  134,  143.  Wherein  the  ChanoeDor, 
ge  WySie  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Continental  Declaration  of  Independence)^ 
^oo  the  ground  that  freedom  is  the  birth-right  of  every  himian  being,  which  senti- 
BMt  U  stronglv  inculcated  in  the  first  article  of  our  *  political  catechism,'  the  biU  cf 
-he  laid  it  down  as  a  general  position,  that  whenever  one  person  claims  to  hold 
la  ilavery,  the  omuyrobamU  lies  on  the  cUumant"    The  Court  of  Appeab 
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article — ^^  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  excloaiTe 
or  separate  emoluments  or  piivil^es  from  the  commnnity,  &o." 
The  sixth — ^^  That  all  men^  having  sufficient  evidence  of  pei^ 
manent  common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  commn- 
nity,  have  the  right  of  suffrage/'  &c. 

1776,  June  26.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  or 
form  of  government,  9  Hen.  US,  adopted  by  the  Delegates,  is 
recited  that  the  King  had  perverted  the  kingly  office  into  a 
^^  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  — "  &a,  among 
which—"  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us— 
those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative, 
he  hath  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law/'  No  formal 
bill  of  rights  is  incorporated  with  this  constitution.  The  seventh 
article  provides  that  "  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
members  for  both  Houses,  shall  remain  as  exercised  at  present.'' 

§  219.  Legislation  of  Mabtlakd. 

The  territory  constituting  the  present  State  of  Maryland 
had,  before  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June  20,  1632,' 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  colony.  What- 
ever laws  had  territorial  extent  in  Virginia  before  that  date, 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  law  in  Maryland. 

1637.  In  the  assembly  of  this  year,  the  first  of  the  colony, 
the  freemen  agreed  to  a  number  of  biQs  which  were  never  enacted 


held :  ->  "  This  Court,  not  approving  of  the  ChancelloT^s  principle!  and  reaaoning  in  hia 
decree  made  in  thia  caose,  except  to  far  aa  the  same  relates  to  white  persons  and  natiira 
American  Indians^  but  entirely  disapproving  thereof  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  na- 
tive Africans  and  their  descendants,  who  have  been  and  are  now  held  aa  daves  by  the 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  discovering  no  other  error,*'  &o. 

'  The  charter,  f.  7,  granted  legislative  powers  to  the  Lord  Proprietor,  '<*  with  the 
advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  same  province  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,"  *  *  '*  so,  nevertheless,  that  the 
laws  aforesaid  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  (so  far  as 
conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  oustoms  and  rights  of  this  our 
kingdom  of  England."  Sec.  8,  mentions  *'  the  Freeholders  of  the  said  Province, 
tbctr  delegates,  &c.  Sec.  10,  provides,  '*  that  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege- 
men of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  transplanted  or  hereafter  to  be  tran^lanted  into 
the  province  aforesaid,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  others  their  aescendanta, 
whether  already  bom  there  or  hereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  shall  be  natives  and  liege- 
men of  us,  &e.,  &C.  *  *  and  likewise  all  priviQeges,  franchises,  and  liberties  of 
this  our  kingdom  of  England,  freely,  &o.,  have  and  possess,"  &e.,  &c.  Bacon's  laws 
of  Maryland. 
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into  laws.  A  list  only  of  these  has  been  preserved,  of  which  one 
is  A  biU  for  punishment  of  HI  aervantSj  another  far  limiting 
the  times  of  service.  See  Bacon's  laws,  from  which  the  foDow- 
ing  citations  of  laws  are  taken, 

1638,  c.  2.  An  ctd  ordaining  certain  laws  for  the  ffovemr 
ment  of  this  province  (limited  to  three  years).  The  fourth 
section  provides,  ^^  The  inhabitants  shall  have  all  their  li^ti 
and  liberties  according  to  the  great  charter  of  England." 

In  a  list  of  bills  twice  read,  and  engrossed  but  never  passed, 
is  An  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  **  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill,  viz,y  aM  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  ez- 
xepted)  to  have  and  enjoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,  immunitieB, 
privil^es  and  free  customs,  within  thi9  province,  as  any  natund 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  ike 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  common  law  or  stat- 
ute law  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may 
be  altered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  prov- 
ince, &c." 

1641,  c.  6.  An -act  against  Fugitives. — "This  act  (which 
made  it  felony  of  death,  together  with  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods, 
&c.,  for  any  apprentice  servant  to  depart  away  secretly  from 
his  or  her  master  or  dame,  with  intent  to  convey  him  or  herself 
away  out  bf  the  province  ;  and  in  any  other  person  that  should 
willingly  accompany  such  servant  in  such  unlawful  departure, 
unless  his  Lordship  or  liis  Lieutenant-General  should  think 
proper  to  change  such  pains  of  death  into  a  servitude  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years,  &c.),  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  1649, 
c.  5,  which  last  was  repealed  by  1676,  c.  7. 

There  are  various  acts  and  titles  of  acts,  given  in  Bacon's 
laws,  relating  to  servants,  fugitives,  runaways,  and  those  Hiat  en- 
tertain them,  servants  that  have  bastards,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  laws,  and  the  early  statutes  respecting  negro 
slaves,  were  enacted  for  short  periods,  usually  three  years,  and 
were  continued  from  time  to  time  by  re-enactments.  Their 
provisions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  particular  statement  of 
them.    The  same  collection  contains  numerous  acts  naturalizing, 
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on  petition,  persons  of  French,  Dutch  and  Swedish  surnames. 
The  first  statute  relating  to  negro  slaves,  which  in  this  collection 
is  given  in  ftill,  is  that  of  1715,  c.  44.  Others  before  that  date 
are  described  by  their  titles  only.  The  earliest  law  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  that  of 

1663,  c.  30.  An  act  concerning  negroes  and  other  ataves, 
confirmed  by  1676,  c.  2.  This  is  not  given  in  Bacon's  laws ;  as 
cited,  Butler  t;.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  37,'  it  enacts,  s. 
1.  '^  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  ne- 
^oes  and  other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  pro- 
vince, shall  serve  durante  vita  ;  and  all  children  bom  of  any  ne- 
gro or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers  were  for  the 
term  of  their  lives."  Sec.  2.  "  And  forasmuch  as  divers  firee- 
bom  English  women,  forgetful  of  their  firee  condition,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  negro  slaves,  by  which 
also  divers  suits  may  arise,  touching  the  issue  of  such  women, 
and  a  great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  fi>r 
preservation  whereof  for  deterring  such  free-bom  women  from 
such  shameful  matches,  be  it  enaded,  &c. :  That  whatsoever 
free-bom  woman  shaU  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from  and  af- 
ter the  last  day  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  serve  the  master 
of  such  slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  all  the 
issue  of  such  free-bom  women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as 
their  fathers  were."  Sec.  3.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
all  the  issues  of  English,  or  other  firee-bom  women,  that  have 
already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  the  master  of  their  parents, 
till  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  aild  no  longer." 

1666,  c.  22.  An  act  against  runaways  and  such  as  shall  en- 
iertain  them,  extended,  1671,  c.  19  ;  rep.  1676,  c.  2. 

1668,  c.  18.  An  act  for  preventing  servants  and  criminal 
persons  running  out  of  this  province. 

1671,  c.  2  An  act  encouraging  the  importation  of  negroes 
and  slaves  into  this  province,  confirmed,  1676,  c.  2  :  a  new  act 
1692,  c.  52. 

1676,  c.  7.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves  ; — ^for 

>  On  a  claim  for  freedom  hy  the  deaeendanta  of  Eleanor  Bntler  in  1770,  see  alao 
2  Harris  &  McHenzy,  214.     1  Hildr.  668.    Stroud*!  §beUth,  &a,  p.  16. 
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three  yean,  but  re-enacted  (a  new  act  1692,  c.  15).  c.  16,  An 
act  agaifut  the  importation  of  convicted  peraona  into  tkia  Pro- 
vince  ;  continued  by  re-enactments ;  a  new  law  1692,  c.  74 

1881,  c.  4.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  doves.  Tha 
act  is  cited  in  Butler  v.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenrjr,  372. 
The  first  section  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first  of  1663,  c  SO. 
Sec.  2,  recites — ^^  Forasmuch  as,  divers  firee-bom  EngliA^ot 
white  women,  sometimes  by  the  instigation,  procurement  or  con* 
niyance,  of  their  masters,  mistresses,  or  dames,  and  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  lascivious  and  lustful  desires,  and  to 
the  disgrace  not  only  of  the  English^  but  also  of  many  other 
Christian  nations,  do  intermarry  with  negroes  and  Blaves,  by 
which  means,  divers  inconveniences,  controversies,  and  suits  may 
arise,  touching  the  issue  or  children  of  such  firee-bom  women 
aforesaid ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  for  the  future,  be  U,  Ac, 
enacts  that  if  the  marriage  of  any  woman-servant  with  ai^ 
slave  shall  take  place  by  the  procurement  or  permission  of  the 
master,  such  woman  and  her  issue  shall  be  free,  and  enacts  a 
penalty  by  fine  on  the  master  or  mistress  and  on  the  {person 
joining  the  parties  in  marriage. 

1692.  c.  15.  An  ad  relating  to  servants  and  slaves.  A  new 
act,  1699,  c.  43  ;  c.  52,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
importation  of  negroes  and  slaves  into  this  Province,  c.  79,  An 
act  concerning  negroes  and  slaves^  continued  by  re-enactments.* 

1685,  c.  6.  An  act  restraining  the  frequent  assembling  (/ 
negroes  within  this  province  ; — ^temporary  but  continued  by  re- 
enactments. 

1696,  c.  7.  An  act  laying  an  imposition  on  negroes j  doves 
and  white  persons  imported  ;  afterwards  included  in 

1699,  c.  23.  An  act  for  raising  a  supply^  &c.,  and  to  pre- 
vent too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists  being  imported  uiio 
this  Province. 

'  The  titles  only  are  given  in  Bacon's  laws.  In  "  Plantation  laws**  (London  1706). 
ICaiyland,  p.  50,  a  law  of  this  year  is  cited.  *'  Where  any  negro  or  slave,  being  h 
■emtode  or  bondage,  is  or  shall  become  Christian,  and  receive  the  sacrament  of  bsp- 
tism,  the  same  shall  not  nor  ought  to  be  deemed,  adjudged  or  construed  to  be  a  mam- 
ninion  cr  freeing  of  any  such  negro  or  slave,  or  his  or  her  issue,  from  their  servitude 
m  bondage,  but  that  notwithstanding  they  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  and  remain 
^ftqda  and  bondage  as  they  were  before  baptism,  any  opinion,  matter  or  tiling  to 
17  notwitfastonding." 
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1699,  c.  43.  An  act  relating  to  servants   and  slaves'- 
new  act  made  1704,  c.  23,  which  was  replaced  by  the  revision 
1715,  c.  47. 

^1700,  c.  8.  An  act  for  repealing  certain  lawSj  &c.  All 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  passed  before  1699,  except  that  of 
1692,  0.  52,  for  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  slaves, 
are  repealed.' 

1704,  c.  33.  An  act  imposing  three  pence  per  gallon  on  rum 
a/nd  wincy  brandy  and  ypiritSj  and  twenty  shillings  per  poU  for 
negroeSyfor  raising  a  supply  to  defray  the  public  charge  of  this 
province,  and  twenty  shillings,  per  poll,  on  Irish  servants, 
to  prevent  the  importing  too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists 
into  this  prot^nce,"  enacted  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  re- 
vived and  continued  by  various  acts,  the  last  being  that  of  1788, 
c.  20,  enacted  for  twenty-one  years. 

c.  93.  An  act  for  the  advancement  of  the  natives  and 

residents  of  this  province  ;  enacts  that  no  persons  shall  hold 
office,  with  the  exception  of  those  commissioned  by  the  crown, 
until  Bfter  three  years'  residence. 

1706,  c.  6.  An  act  for  punishment  of  persons  selling  or 
transporting  any  friend  Indian  or  Indians,  out  of  this  Province 
—continued  in  the  revision  of  1715, 

1716,  c.  15,  sec.  5.  ^^  And  for  the  better  ascertaining  what 
persons  are  and  shall  be  deemed  taxables'  and  what  not,  be  it 
tnacted,  that  all  male  persons,  residents  in  this  province,  and  all 


'  In  "  Plantatfon  laws,**  Maiyland,  p.  68,  an  act  is  given  of  this  date :  it  contains 
fnoTisions  re^>ecting  servants,  simUar  to  those  in  Virainia  and  other  colonies.  Seo. 
19,  provides, — '*  All  negroes  and  other  slaves  imported  into  this  province,  and  their 
cdiflaren,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives."  Sea  20.  **  Any  white  woman, 
"firee  or  servant^  that  suffers  herself  to  be  begot  with  child,  by  a  negro,  or  other  slave, 
or  free  negro ;  such  woman,  if  free,  shall  become  a  servant  for  seven  years ;  if  a  ser- 
vant, shall  serve  seven  years  longer  than  her  first  term  of  service.  If  the  negro  that 
begot  the  child  be  free,  he  shall  serve  seven  years  to  be  a^udged  by  the  justices  of  the 
€»anty  court,  and  the  issue  of  sndi  copulations  shall  be  servants  till  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  thirty-K>ne  years.  And  any  while  man  th'&t  shall  get  a  negro  woman  with 
cmld  (whether  free  or  servant)  shall  undeigo  the  same  peniJties  as  white  women.** 

'  Mr.  Stroud,  in  Sketchy  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  16,  observes  that  the  rule  attributing  slir 
Yerv  to  the  issue  of  slave  fitthers  being  repealed  by  this  act,  there  was  no  written  law 
to  determine  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  slaves  until  1715,  c.  44.  Whether  the  law 
of  1704,  c  23,  contained  any  rule  does  not  appear  in  Bacon's  laws. 

*  That  is,  for  the  poll  tax,  abolished  by  the  State  bill  of  rights.  1  Dorsey's  laws,  p. 
a     Compare  the  note  on  the  Virginia  law  of  1649,  c.  2,  relating  to  titkMu. 
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female  aLaves  therein  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  above,  shaQ 
be  accounted  taxables" — with  some  exceptions. 

1716,  c.  19.  An  act  prohibiting  all  masters  of  skips  orveS" 
sdSy  or  any  other  person^  from  transporting  or  oonveyimg  awatji 
any  person  or  persons  out  of  this  Province  wOhout  passes.  Bj 
sec.  3,  every  person  who  shall  convey  away  "  any  servant  or  8C^ 
vants,  being  servants  here  by  condition  for  wages,  indentnie,  or 
custom  of  the  country,  shall  be  liable,  &c.  Sec.  5.  Persons  ivbo 
shall  entice,  transport,  &c.,  any  apprentice  or  other  servants  or 
slaves  belonging  to  any  inhabitant,  &c.  (1  Dorsey's  laws,  p.  9 ; 
note,  see  1753,  c.  9  ;  1748,  c.  19  ;  1793,  c.  45 ;  1780,  c,  24; 
1824,0.85;  1818,  c.  157.) 

c.  44.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves,  con- 
tains 135  sections,  similar  in  effect  to  contemporary  Yiigima 
laws.  Sec.  6,  relates  to  runaways,  and  the  apprehensicHi  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  travelling  out  of  the  county 
wherein  they  reside  with  a  pass,  or  persons  ^'  not  sufficiently 
known  or  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves/'  23. 
Provides  that  all  negroes  and  other  slaves,  already  import- 
ed or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  this  province,  and  all 
children  now  bom  or  hereafter  to  be  bom  of  such  negroes  and 
slaves,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives,  24.  De- 
claratory that  baptism  of  slaves  does  not  thereby  manumit  or 
set  free  such  slaves.  26.  White  women  got  with  child  by 
slaves  or  free  negroes  shall  become  servants  for  seven  yeara 
27.  The  free  negro  father  to  serve  a  like  period,  and  the 
children  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  28.  Any  white  man 
that  shall  beget  any  negro  woman  with  child,  whether  free  wo- 
man or  servant,  shall  undergo  the  same  penalties  as  white  wo- 
men. See  the  abstract  in  2  Hildr.  323,  and  the  provisions  as 
to  runaways,  &c.,  in  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.,  131. 

1717,  c.  13.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  above.  Sec.  2, 
enacts  that  "  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto 
born  of  a  white  woman,  during  his  time  of  servitude  by  law,  or 
any  Indian  slave  or  free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  be  admitted  or  received  as  good  and  valid  evi- 
dence in  law,  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  dependiDg 
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before  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
province  wherein  any  Christian  white  person  is  concerned.  3. 
Admits  their  evidence  against  one  another,  provided  not  extend- 
ing to  depriving  of  life  or  member.  4.  Provides  for  paying  the 
owner  when  the  slave  has  been  capitally  convicted.  5.  Negroes 
or  mulattoes  of  either  sex,  intermarrying  with  Whites,  are  to  be 
slaves  for  life  ;  except  mulattoes  bom  of  white  women,  who  shall 
serve  for  seven  years  ;  and  the  white  party  for  the  same  time. 
Supplementary  are  acts — 1719,  c.  2  ;  1728,  c.  4 ;  1748,  c.  19  ; 
1765,  c.  28. 

1723|  c.  15.  An  cKt  to  prevent  the  tumvltuovs  meeting  and 
other  irregvlaritiea  of  negroes  and  other  slaves.  Sec.  4.  That 
**  negro  or  other  slaves  striking  white  persons — ^their  ears  may  be 
ciopt  on  order  of  a  Justice.''  6.  Forbids  slaves  possessing  cattle. 
7.  Negroes  outlying  and  resisting  may  be  ^'  shot,  killed  or  destroy- 
ed." Supplementary  act,  1751,  c.  14.  Value  of  slave  killed  to  be 
paid  to  the  owner.   Supplementary  are  1737,  c.  7  ;  1753,  c.  26. 

1728,  c.  4.  Supplementary  to  1715,  c.  44.    Free  mulatto 
women,  having  bastard  children  by  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
and  free  negro  women,  having  bastard  children  by  white  men, 
and  their  issue,  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  which,  in^ 
the  former  act,  sec.  26,  are  provided  against  white  women. 

1729|  c.  4.  Beciting  that  many  petit  treasons  and  cruel 
murders  have  been  committed  by  negroes,  and  ^^  that  the  man- 
ner of  executing  offenders  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  England  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  a  people  jfrom  committing  the  greatest 
cruelties  who  only  consider  the  rigour  and  severity  of  punisK- 
ment,"  provides  that  any  negro  or  other  slave,  on  conviction  of 
certain  crimes,  shall  be  hanged,  and  the  body  quartered  and 
exposed. 

1731,  c.  7.  Supplementary  to  above  act  and  to  1723,  c.  15. 
Continued  1740,  c.  7  ;  1744,  c.  18  ;  1747,  c.  16— incorporated 
in  new  law,  1751,  c.  14. 

1760,  c.  5.  To  remedy  some  evils  relating  to  servants,  tem- 
porary, but  continued  by  1766,  c.  5  ;  1773,  c.  12  ;  1781,  c.  29. 

1761,  c.  14.  A  revisal  of  the  acts  relating  to  punishment 
of  crimes  committed  by  slaves.     Sec.  2, 4,  providing  for  punish- 
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ment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  A  trial  bj  jury  and 
justices  of  assize,  as  in  case  of  other  persons,  appears  to  be  con* 
templated. — ^For  three  years.  Supplementaiy,  is  1753,  o.  26 ; 
continued  by  1754,  c.  19  ;  1765,  c.  17. 

1762,  c.  1.  An  act  to  prevent  disabled  and  superanniiakd 
slaves  being  set  freey  or  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  any  but 
unll  or  testament.  Temporary— continued  1766,  c.  1  (for  20 
years). 

1763,  c.  28.^  An  act  imposing  additional  duties  on  daveSf 
continued  1766,  c.  13  ;  1773,  c.  14  (7  years). 

1776,  July  3.  The  provincial  convention  at  Annapolis,  re- 
solving on  the  election  of  a  new  convention,  to  ^^  be  elected  tat 
the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  new  government  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  only."  "  All  free  men  above  twenty-one 
years,  being  freeholders  of  not  less,''  &c.,  or  having  property  of 
value  designated,  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote.  MaiyL  laws  bn 
Annapolis,  1787. 

§  220.  Legislation  of  Massachusetts. 

The  colonists  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  exercised, 
until  the  year  1692,  a  separate  legislative  power  over  a  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Massachusetts.  Their  enactments  have 
been  published  separately  from  those  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws, 
edited  by  W.  Brigham,  Boston,  1836.  In  these,  pp.  36,  50,  the 
origin  of  their  legislative  power  is  ascribed  to  their  compact, 
signed  11  Nov.  1620.  These  laws  do  not  contain  any  declara- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  beyond  that  first  printed  in 
1661,  and  first  declared  in  1636,  under  the  name  of  the  Oeneral 
Fundamentals,'*  Plym.  Col.  Laws,  advertis.  p.  viii.  and  Part  IIL ; 

'  This  iH  the  last  year  of  Bacon's  laws. 

'  This  was,  for  the  greater  part,  a  declaration  of  political  power.  It  win  be  i»- 
membered  that  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  no  charter  from  the  king.  The  patent  for 
Virginia^  of  1606,  applied  to  the  entire  region  of  America  claimed  by  the  Enf^iab. 
See  its  guarantees,  ante^  p.  228,  note.  **  The  great  patent  of  New  England/'  of  1680, 
established  a  council  in  *^  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,"  in  England,  and  empowered 
them  to  **  ordain  and  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instructiffiia, 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy,  fit  and  necessary  for  and  o<mh 
oeming  the  goyemment  of  the  said  colony  and  plantation  [New  E^ngland],  to  alwayi 
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the  first  and  fourth  articles  of  which  have  this  character  and 
have  already  heen  cited.  ^  They  contain  some  provisions  re- 
specting indentured  servants,  pp.  34,  35,  47,  58,  61,  65,  81, 
140,  195.  From  these,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
dition of  such  servants,  if  of  English  origin,  was  in  this  colony 
less  burdensome  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  other 
settlements,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  colony  was  to  encourage 
their  emancipation  and  facilitate  their  settlement  on  land  of 
their  own. 

It  would  seem  that  such  persons  even  participated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  firanchise  during  the  fijrst  sixteen  years  of 
the  settlement.'  But  it  appears  that  in  1636,  not  even  all 
jikal<^  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  laws  distinguish 
<<  freemen''  or  ^^  associates''  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, constituting  a  corporation.  Ply.  Col.  L.  pp.  42,  62,  100, 
108, 113.*  In  1657,  it  was  enacted  ^^  that  all  such  as  reside 
within  this  government  'Hhat  are  att  theire  owne  despose," 


M  the  same  be  not  contmy  to  the  laws  and  statates  of  this  oar  realm  of  Engand,**  &c. 
Tlie  *'  principal  govemori "  were  empowered  to  fforeni  by  the  laws  lo  eetabUafaed, 
'*  80  always  as  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  prooeeungs,  as  near  as  oonvenientlj  may, 
be  ameable  to  the  laws,  statntes,  goyemment,  and  poHoe  of  this  oar  realm  of  Eng^ 
land?  It  was  also  provided  ^  that  the  persons,  being  onr  saljects,  which  shall  go 
and  inhabit,"  &c.,  should  have  the  privileges  of  subjects  bom  in  England  (in  words 
almost  literally  the  same  as  those  nseid  in  the  second  charter  of  Virginia,  oals,  p.  229). 
See  Patent  in  1  Hazard,  103,  and  summaries  ;  1  Ban.  272 ;  1  Hild.  152.  The  council 
for  New  England,  under  this,  granted  a  patent  to  Goremor  Bradford  and  **  his  asso- 
ciates," the  Plymouth  colonists,  1680,  with  powers  of  gcremment  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Great  Patent,  1  Has.  298 ;  Plym.  CoL  Laws,  21.  A  patent  issued  for 
their  benefit  to  John  Pierce,  in  1621.  See  Yonng^s  Chronicles,  p.  Hi,  n. ;  Plym. 
CoL  Lawfl^  p.  50,  This  patent  seems  not  to  have  been  used.  As  to  powers  derived 
firom  patents,  see  atUe^  §  127. 

'  AfiU,  $  129. 

'  Some  of  the  signers  of  the  original  compact  are  designated  as  persons  "  in  the 
family^  of  some  one  of  the  others.  See  Prince,  Part  11.  p.  86,  105.  1  Banc  822.  «*  For 
more  than  eighteen  years  'the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants'  constituted  the 
legislature."  If  the  same  anomaly  existed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
exception  herein  before  taken  (p.  121,  n.  4,)  t»  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement  is  ill-founded. 
At  the  period  when  slavery  or  bondage  existed  under  the  Saxon  law,  and  the  term 
fitimtn  designated  a  class  having,  by  the  elective  franchise,  a  share  of  political  power, 
stil],  all  who  were  not  bondsmen  were  not  fteemen,  in  that  sense.  N.  Bacon's  Hist. 
Disc.  p.  56,  describing  the  /Vee-/ia»i,  *'yet  attained  they  not  to  the  full  pitch  of  finee- 
men ;  for  the  lord  might  acquit  his  own  title  of  bondage,  but  no  man  could  be  made 
free  without  the  act  of  the  whole  body."    Comp.  ante,  p.  126,  n.  2,  p.  186,  n.  8. 

*  Thus  assuming  to  have  that  legal  foundation  for  their  civil  polity,  which  the 
'*  freemen  of  the  company  "  of  the  colony  of  Massachnsetts  Bay  claimed  for  them- 
selves under  their  charter  fhmi  the  king. 
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who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  depart  the  gor- 
enunent  or  pay  a  fine,  Plym.  CoL  L.  p.  102.^ 

No  mention  is  made  of  negroes  or  of  staves.  Bat  fiom 
certain  regulations,,  in  1676,  it  appears  that  there  were  some 
Indian  captives  held  as  slaves,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  sudt 
Plym.  Col.  L.  pp.  177, 178,  and  on  p.  187.  "  This  conrte  sees 
cause  to  prohibit  all  and  every  person  or  persons  within  cor 
Jurisdiction  or  elsewhere,  to  buy  any  of  the  Indian  children  of 
any  of  those  our  captive  salvages  that  were  taken  and  became 
our  lawfull  prisoners  in  our  late  warres  with  the  Indians,  withoat 
special  leave,  liking,  and  approbation  of  the  government  of  this 
jurisdiction.'' 

Special  regulations  for  Indians,  enacted  1682,  are  found, 
p.  196. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  many  of  the  enact- 
ments proceeding  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*  This, 
however,  is  not  very  material  for  the  present  purpose.  The  ex- 
ercise of  local  legislative  power  dates  from  October  19, 1630, 
when  the  general  court  of  the  '^  freemen''  or  members  of  the 
corporate  body  created  by  the  royal  charter  of  March,  1629,' 
was  first  held  at  Boston. 

1631,  May.  ^^  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  fireemen  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  and  good  men :  It  is  ordered  that  hence- 
forth no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  conunon- 
wealth,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction."  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117  (pee  pod, 
laws  1660,  1665). 

'  AnalogooB  to  this  wore  the  laws  against  Quakers,  who  would  acknowledge  no 
civil  authority. 

'  See  the  Advertisement  hy  the  compilers  of  the  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  tiie 
Colony  and  Proyince  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     Boston,  1814.  8vo. 

'  By  the  name,  '*  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land," the  corporators  had  a  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  Eln^mnd,  datai 
March  19,  1628.  The  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants  provided  for  the  goreniment 
by  the  charter  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  **  freemen**  or  stockholders  mat  named 
therein,  and  those  admitted  by  them  in  general  courts,  at  which  laws  might  be  enacted 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  **  so  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  oontraiy  or 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England."  In  terms  almost 
identical  with  the  16th  art.  of  the  Virginia  patent,  of  1606,  (ante,  p.  228,)  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  subjects  who  should  "  go  to  and  inhabit  within  the  said  lands,"  &a,  and 
their  children  should  have  '*  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  *yw^  natural  salgeoti^'' 
&c     1  Hazard's  CoU.  239.     Charters,  &c,  p.  9,  13. 
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1682,  Maich.  As  an  addition  to  an  order  made  22  March, 
1630,  it  is  ordered  '^that  if  any  single  person  be  not  provided 
of  sufficient  arms  allowable  by  the  captains,  &c.,  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  by  the  year,  with  any  master  that  will  retain 
him  for  such  wages  as  the  court  shall  think  meet  to  appoint/' 
Charters,  &c.,  App.  p.  712. 

1633-''- — ^It  is  declared,  &c.,  ^'  that  what  lands  any  of  the 
Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved,  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to  that 
in  Gen.  1,  28  and  cK  9,  and  PsaL  115,  16.  And  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  for 
the  civiUzing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Christianity  ;  if  any 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility  and  shall  come  among 
the  English  to  inhabit,  in  any  of  their  plantations,  and  shall 
there  live  civilly  and  orderly  ;  that  such  Indians  shall  have  al- 
lotments amongst  the  English  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  in  like  case. 

'^  Further  it  is  ordered,  that,  if  upon  good  experience,  there 
shall  be  a  competent  number  of  the  Indians  brought  to  civility 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  township,  upon  their  request  to  the 
General  Court,  they  shall  have  grant  of  lands  undisposed  offer 
a  plantation  as  the  English  have.''  See  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  revised,  &c.,  ed.  Cambridge, 
1675.  Title— For  settling  the  Indians'  title  to  lands  in  thisju* 
risdiction. 

In  the  same  law  there  is  a  provision,  common  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, forbidding  the  saleof  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  any  Indian. 

1680-1641. — ''It}s  also  ordered  that  when  any  servants 
shall  nm  from  their  masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall 
privily  go  away  with  suspicion  of  evil  intentions,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  next  magistrate  or  the  constable  and  the  two 
chief  inhabitants,  where  no  magistrate  is,  to  press  men  and 
boats  or  finances,  at  the  public  charge,  to  pursue  such  persons 
l>y  sea  or  land,  and  bring  them  back  by  force  of  arms."  Char- 
ters, &c.,  ch.  68.    Title, — Acts  reacting  masters  and  laborers^ 

S3. 

1686. — It  is  ordered  that  no  servant  Bhall  be  Bet  free,  or 

17 
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have  any  lot,  until  he  have  served  out  the  time  covenanted ;  un- 
der penalty  of  such  fine  as  the  quarter  courts  shall  inflict,  &c. 
Charters,  &c.,  p.  42.     Title— u4c^«  respecting  freemen  amd  aer- 

1641— This  is  the  date  of  the  celebrated  ^'  Massachosetti 
Fundamentals"  or  "  Body  of  Liberties/'*  the  preamble  of  whidi 
is  as  follows : 

^^  Forasmuch  as  the  firee  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immn* 
nities  and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility,  and  Christianity  call 
for  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  withooi 
impeachment  and  infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the  disturbance,  if  not  the  rain 
of  both,  we  hold  it  therefore  our  duty  and  safety,  whilst  we  aie 
about  the  further  establishing  of  this  government,  to  collect  and 
express  all  such  freedoms  as  for  the  present  we  foresee  may  oon- 
cem  us  and  our  posterity  after  us,  and  to  ratify  them  with  our 
solemn  consent.  We  do  therefore  this  day  reUgionsly  and 
unanimously  decree  and  confirm  these  following  rights,  liberties 
and  privileges  concerning  our  churches  and  civil  state  to  be  re- 
spectively, impartially  and  inviolably  enjoyed  and  observed 
throughout  our  jurisdiction  forever."     (Cambr.  ed.  laws,  1675, 

p.i) 

The  ninety-eight  articles  of  this  code  are  classed  under 
distinct  headings  or  titles,  commencing  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  seventeen  articles  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  as  follows  :  "  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken 
away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  no  man's 

*  By  the  Mass.  Records,  toL  I.,  pp.  246,  269,  it  appears  the  General  Coozt  sen- 
tenced  certain  offenders,  in  1638,  1639  *^  to  be  delivered  up  a  slave  "  to  persons  ^ 
pointed  by  the  court. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  negro  slaved  previous  to  the  act  ol 
1696  or  1698  hereinafter  cited.  But  it  appears  from  •*  Josselyn's  Voyage,"  see  Mass. 
Hist  CoL.  3d  series,  vol.  IIL,  p.  231,  that  there  were,  in  1639,  some  negroes  in  the 
colony  held  in  slavery ;  and  see  Dr.  Belknap's  letter  to  Br.  Tucker,  in  Mass.  Hilt 
Col.  Ist  series,  vol.  IV.,  p.  194. 

•  For  the  history  of  thU  act  and  an  abstract  of  its  provisions,  see  1  Hildr.  p.  274. 
1  Savage  8  Wmthrop,  p.  160.  Ma^s.  Hist.  Col.  3d  series,  vol.  VUL,  p.  191 ;  a  pwer 
by  Y.  C.  Gray,  L.L.  D.,  containing  the  history  of  the  previous  oublicatioiia,  and  a 
more  authentic  copy.     Commouw.  r.  Alger,  7  Cubing,  67. 
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person  sliall  be  anreBted^  restrained,  banished,  dismembered, 
nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
children,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him,  nor  any  way  indamaged  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law 
of  the  country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  a  General 
Court  and  sujficiently  published ;  or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a  law 
in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  capital  cases 
or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word,  to  be  judged  by  the  General  Court." 

Article  2.  "  Every  person  within  this  jurisdiction,  whether 
inhabitant  or  foreigner,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law 
that  is  general  for  the  plantation,  which  we  constitute  and  exe- 
cute towards  one  another  without  partiality  or  delay." 

Article  17.  "  Every  man  of  or  within  this  jurisdiction,  shall 
have  free  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  civil  power,  to  remove 
both  himself  and  his  family  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the  same, 
provided  there  be  no  legal  impediments  to  the  contrary." 

The  next  forty-one  articles  are  called  ^  rights,  rules,  and  lib- 
erties concerning  judicial  proceedings.'  There  is  no  mention 
made  among  these  of  involuntary  servitude  as  a  punishment. 
Though  ^  barbarous  and  unusual  punishments '  are  prohibited, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  as  applying  to  whipping,  the 
pillory,  cropping  and  other  similar  inflictions.' 

Twenty  articles  contain  liberties  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  freemen,'  which  relate  to  the  civil  polity  of  the 
colony.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  is  enacted  that  ^  no  prescrip- 
tion or  custom  may  prevail  to  establish  any  thing  morally  sinful 
by  the  word  of  God.'  (Laws,  Cam.  1675,  p.  126.)  '  Liberties 
of  women '  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  ;  \  liberties  of  children' 

'  In  1681,  a  negro  who  had  been  convicted  of  anon,  was  pnblioly  burned  alive  In 
Boston;  this  was  the  old  common  law  pnnishment  4  Blacks.  Comm.,  222.  In 
1766  a  man  and  a  woman,  negro  servants  of  Captain  John  Codman,  of  Charlestown, 
were  execnted  under  sentence  of  the  Assizes,  for  poisoning  their  master ;  the  woman 
was  burned.  Oliver's  Pur.  Commonwealth,  p.  84.  2  EUiofs  Hist  New  £.,  187. 
The  crime  was  petit  treason  by  common  law,  and  to  be  drawn  and  burnt,  instead  of 
being  drawn  and  hanged,  was  **  the  usual  punishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  oom- 
mitted  by  those  of  the  female  sex,"  untQ  80  Geo.  IH,  a  48.  4  BL  Comm.,  204.  It 
would  seem  from  these  instances  that,  after  all,  the  courts  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
"  common  law  "  to  find  out  what  punishments  were  not  *'  barbanma  and  unusoaL" 
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of  fimr  articles.    It  is  enacted  in  fonr  artidoB,  entitled,  'fiber- 
ties  of  seirants/ 

Article  85.  ''  If  any  servants  shall  flee  from  the  tyranny  and 
craelty  of  their  masters  to  the  house  of  any  fieeman  of  the  nme 
town,  they  shall  be  there  protected  and  sustained,  until  dne 
order  be  taken  for  their  relief ;  provided  due  notice  thereof  be 
q)eedily  given  to  their  masters  from  whom  they  fled,  and  the 
next  assistant  or  constable  where  the  party  plying  is  haibcNred." 

Article  86.  '^  No  servant  shall  be  put  off,  for  above  a  year,  ta 
any  other,  neither  in  the  lifetime  of  their  master,  nor  after  tbdr 
death  by  their  executors  or  administrators,  unless  it  be  by  oon- 
sent  of  authority  assembled  in  some  court  or  two  assistants." 

Article  87.  ''  If  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  Ui 
man  servant  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  much  dis- 
figure him,  unless  it  be  by  mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  them  go 
free  from  his  service,  and  shall  have  such  further  recompense  is 
the  court  shall  allow  him."' 

Article  88.  **  Servants  that  have  served  diligently  and  ftith- 
fuUy  to  the  benefit  of  their  masters  seven  years,  shall  not  be 
sent  away  empty  ;  and  if  any  have  been  unfuthAil,  negligent, 
or  unprofitable  in  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage 
of  their  masters,  they  shall  not  be  dismissed  till  they  have  made 
satisfaction  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities/' 

Three  articles  refer  to  *  liberties  of  foreigners  and  strangers.' 

Article  89.  "  If  any  people  of  other  nations  professing  the 
true  christian  religion,  shall  flee  to  us  from  the  tyranny  or  op- 
pression of  their  persecutors,  or  from  famine,  wars  or  the  like 
necessary  or  compulsory  cause,  they  shall  be  entertained  and 
succored  among  us,  according  to  that  power  and  prudence  God 
shall  give  us." 

Article  91.  "  There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villenage, 
or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  seU  themselves  or  are  soli 
to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  christian 
usages  which  the  law  of  God,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
such  persons,  doth  morally  require.     This  exempts  none  fiom 
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servitude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."     (Laws. 
Cam.,  1675,  p.  10,  tit  Bond  Slavery.) 

Two  articles,  *  of  the  brute  creature,'  respecting  cruelty  to 
animals  and  certain  rights  of  pasturage.  Among  the  '  capital 
laws '  in  the  remaining  articles  is  one.  Art.  94,  s.  10 :  'If  any 
man  stealeth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,'  with  marginal  reference  to  Exodus,  21,  16.  X^^^ 
Camb.  1675,  p.  15.)' 

16552.*  '^  And  it  is  further  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  the 
authoritje  thereof,^that  all  Scotchmen,  negroes,  and  Indjans,  in- 
habiting with,  or  servants  to  the  English  ^  ^  shall  be  listed  and 
*  ^  attend  traynings  as  well  as  the  English,''  &c. 

1656.  Ordered  by  the  Court,  &c.,  "  that  henceforth  no  ne- 
groes or  Indjans,  although  servants  to  the  English,  shall  be 
armed  or  permitted  to  trajne." — Militia  Begulations  in  Mass. 
Becords  IV.  1st  Part,  pp.  86,  397. 

1659.  The  general  court  empowered  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  counties  to  sell  certain  Quakers,  who  refused  to  pay  fines 
'^  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  and  Barbadoes." — 2 
Hazard's  CoU.  p.  563.» 

1660.  May.  ^^  This  court,  &c.,  do  declare  and  order  that  no 
man  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
politick,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  church  of  Christ  and 


*  A  transaction  desenres  mention  in  Hm  place  as  indicative  of  the  public  sentiment 
at  this  period,  which  *'  has  been  magnified  by  too  precipitate  an  admiration  into  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slave  trade."  1  Hild.  p.  282. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1645,  that  two  negroes  who  had  been  brought  to  Bos- 
ton in  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  thence,  *  bound  to  Guinea  to  trade  for  negroes/  had 
not  been  bought  there  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  but  had  been  kidnapped  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  crew,  with  others  from  some  London 
Tessels,  had  on  a  Sunday  attacked  an  African  village,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  master  and  crew  were  charged  with  the  offences  of  murder,  man-stealing, 
and  Sabbath-breaking.  The  magistrates  were  not  sufficientiy  clear  as  to  their  an- 
ihority  to  punish  crimes  committed  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  they  ordered  the  ne- 
groes to  be  sent  back  at  the  public  charge,  as  having  been  procured  not  honestly  by 
pnichase,  but  by  the  unlawful  act  of  kidnapping,  and  by  a  letter  *  expressing  the  in- 
dignation of  the  General  Court,'  they  bore  '  witness  against  the  heinous  o£fenoe  of  man- 
■tealing.*  2  Wmthrop,  248  and  Appendix  M.  1  Banc  174..  Mass.  Rec  n ,  yp. 
186,  168. 

*  In  1649,  a  penal  code  was  compiled  and  printed,  no  copy  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  now  in  existence.     See  I  Hildr.  868. 

'  This  order  was  never  carried  into  effect,  no  sbip-master  being  found  wiUing  to 
cany  them  away. — 1  Sewel's  Hist  Quakers,  8vo.  p.  278. 
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in  full  communion^  which  they  declare  to  be  the  tme  intent  of 
the  ancient  law/'  [anno  1631.] — Charters^  ^a,  p.  117. 

1664.  ''  In  answer  to  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  of 
June  28,  1662,  concerning  admission  of  freemen ;  this  Coart 
doth  declare  that  the  law  prohibiting  all  persons,  except  mem- 
bers of  churches,  and  that  also  for  allowance  of  them  in  any 
county  court,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  EngUahmen  pie* 
senting  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  dwell,  that  they  are  orthodox  in  religion  and  not 
vicious  in  their  lives,  and  also  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  selectmen,  &c.,  that  they  are  freeholders,  &c.,  rateable,  Ac, 
or  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some  church  among 
us ;  if  they  desire  to  be  freemen  they  shall  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege to  have  such  their  desire  propounded  and  put  to  vote  fiir 
acceptance  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politick,  by  the  suffiage  of 
the  major  part,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  patent/' — Charters, 
&c.,  p.  117,  ly.  Mass.  Bee.  Part  II.  p.  117,  and  p.  56/ 

The  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  be- 
came, in  the  year  1692%  united  into  the  Province  of  MasBS- 
chusetts  Bay. 

1698,  Laws  of,  c.  6. — A  law  forbidding  to  trade  or  truck 
with  "  any  Indian,  molato,  or  negro  servant  or  sLave,  or  other 

»  See  the  king's  letter  in  IV.  Mass.  Rec.  2d  part,  p.  164-6,  which  enjoins  **diit 
all  freeholders  of  competent  estate,  not  vicions  in  conversation  and  orthodox  in  religion 
(tlioogh  of  different  persuasions  concerning  church  government)  may  have  their  votei 
in  the  election  of  all  officers." 

'  The  charter  provided  for  election  of  deputies  to  the  general  court  '*  hj  the  major 
part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns  or  places  who 
shall  be  present  at  such  elections."  "  No  freeholder  or  other  person'*  to  have  a  vote, 
who  should  not  have  a  certain  freehold  estate.  **  It  contained  a  clause  that  all  and 
every  of  the  king's  subjects  **  which  shall  go  to  and  inhabit  within**  the  province,  and 
their  children  bom  there,  should  have  the  liberties,  &c.,  of  subjects  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  governor  and  general  court  were  vested  with  power  to  enact  law% 
*'  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  £n^ 
land.** — Charters,  &c.,  p.  18. 

Charters,  &c.,  p.  213,  229,  gives  enactments  as  of  1692,  continuing  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  until  the  next  year,  founded  on  a  doubt  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  local  law.  (See  2  Hutch,  p.  20,;  and  p.  214,  An  act  settow 
forth  general  privileges^  one  of  which  is,  "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs,  &c.,  &;c.,  but  by  tiio 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  this  province.**  Also  p.  224,  An  ad  fif 
the  better  securing  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  for  prevention  of  illegal  impritonwtenL 
Tliese  acts,  witli  some  others  there  given,  do  not  appear  in  the  collections  of  the  Pro- 
vince laws,  printed  in  1726  and  1759 ;  they  appear  to  have  been  disallowed  by  the 
Crown.    See  1  Hohnes*  An.  440,  n.    1  HQdr.  167. 
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known  diasolate^  lewd,  and  disorderly  person,  of  whom  there  is 
jast  cause  of  suspicion/'  and  such  persons  to  be  punished  by 
whipping  for  so  trading. 

1703  ^,  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  restraining  the  emancipation 
of  ''  molatto  or  negro  slaves/'  without  giving  security  to  the 
town  that  they  should  not  become  chargeable,  c.  4.  An  act 
that  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  n^oes  shall  not  be  abroad  at  night 
after  nine  o'clock,  &c. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  745,  746. 

1705,  Laws  of,  c.  6. — Act  for  the  better  preventing  of  a 
spurious  and  mixt  issued  Enacts  that  a  negro  or  molatto  man 
committing  fornication  with  "  an  English  woman,  or  a  woman 
of  any  other  Christian  nation,"  shall  be  sold  out  of  the  province. 
An  ^'  English  man,  or  man  of  any  other  Christian  nation,"  com- 
mitting fornication  with  a  negro  or  molatto  woman,  to  be 
whipped,  and  the  woman  sold  out  of  the  province.  ^'  Any  negro 
or  mulatto  presuming  to  smite  or  strike  an  English  person,  or 
of  other  Christian  nation,"  to  ^^be  severely  whipped."  None  of 
her  Majesty's  English  or  Scottish  subjects,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation  within  this  province, ''  shaU  contract  matrimony 
with  any  negro  or  mulatto,"  under  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
person  joining  them  in  marriage.  '^  No  master  shall  unreason- 
ably deny  marriage  to  his  negro  with  one  of  the  same  nation ; 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
All  negroes  imported  are  to  be  entered  and  duty  paid,  a  draw- 
back to  be  allowed  on  exportation. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  747. 

1707,^  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  for  the  regulating  of  free  ne- 
groes, {fee,  enacts  that  they  do  service  "  in  repairing  the  high- 


'  In  1701f  the  town  of  Boston  instnicted  its  representatives  '*to  pnt  a  period  to 
negroes  being  slaves." — 3  Banc.  408. 

*  In  a  treatise  by  G.  0.  Jones,  on  the  Religions  Instmction  of  the  negroes  in  the 
U.  S. :  Savannah,  1842,  p.  85,  are  extracts  from  **  Entryes  for  Publications  (of  mar- 
ria^)  within  the  town  of  Boston,"  date,  1707,  1710,  publications  of  negroes,  all  as  of 
ceitain  masters  there  named." 

*  Winchendon  v,  Hatfield  (1808),  4  Mass.  R.  127--8,  Parsons,  C.  J.  '*  Slaveiy  wai 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  its  first  settlement  The  slave  was  the  pn^per^ 
of  the  master,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  reasonable  correction  for  misbehavior.  If 
the  master  was  guilty  of  a  cruel  or  unreasonable  castigation  of  his  slave,  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  I  believe,  the  slave  was  allow^  to 
demand  sureties  of  the  peace  against  a  violent  and  barbarous  master.  Under  these 
regulations,  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  in  general  mild  and  humane,  and  they  suf- 
fered hardships  not  greater  than  hired  servants." 


\ 
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wajSy  cleansing  the  streets,  or  other  service  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  place/'  equiyalent  to  the  service  of  others  in  training.  In 
case  of  alarms,  that  they  shall  attend  on  parade  and  do  services 
at  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer.  That  free  negroes 
and  mulatto  shall  be  fined  for  harbouring  or  entertaining  **  anj 
negro  or  mulatto  servant/'  without  consent,  &c.  Pnnishment 
is  prescribed,  by  commitment  to  the  House  of  Correction.^ 

'  Between  the  yeMrs  1767  and  1778,  several  ansnocessfiil  attempto  wen  made  to 

Eocare  legialatiYe  acts  against  the  slave  trade,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
aknap  in  his  letter  to  Judge  Tncker,  vol  iv.  Mass.  Hist  Soc  ColL  p.  201.  Tbs 
latest  attempts  appear  to  have  failed  from  the  opposition  of  the  governor,  acting  imdsr 
his  instructions.  Dr.  Belknap  adds,  **  The  blacks  had  better  snocess  in  the  judidsl 
oonrts.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  case  of  a  negro  who  had  accompanied  his  mailer 
IVom  the  West  Indies  to  England,  and  had  there  sued  for  and  obtained  his  freedom, 
was  reprinted  here,  and  this  encouraged  several  negroes  to  sue  their  masters  for  their 
flreedom  and  for  recompense,  for  their  service  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-ono  years.  The  furst  trial  of  this  kind  was  in  1770.  The  negroes  colfeeted 
money  among  themselves  to  cany  on  the  suit,  and  it  terminated  favorably  for  then. 
Other  suits  were  instituted  between  that  time  and  the  revolution,  and  the  Jozies  inva- 
riably gave  their  verdict  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  masten 
were,  that  the  negroes  were  purchased  in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  prodnoed  in 
evidence;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  recognised  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  person  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  maintenaaosi, 
&c.  On  the  part  of  the  blacks  it  was  pleaded  that  the  royal  charter  expressly  de- 
olared  all  persons  bom  or  residing  in  the  province  to  be  free  as  the  kin^s  subjects  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  respecting  an  evil 
existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it,  did  not  authorize  it,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  the  plea  was,  that  though  the  slavery  of  the  parents  be  admitted,  yet  no  dis- 
ability of  that  kind  could  descend  to  the  children. 

**  Ehiring  the  revolution-war,  the  pMidt  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  tiM 
abolition  of  slavery,  that  in  some  of  the  country  towns  votes  were  passed  in  town- 
meetings,  that  they  would  have  no  slaves  among  them,  and  that  they  would  not  exact 
of  masters  any  bonds  for  the  maintenance  of  liberated  blacks,  if  they  should  become 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves.** 

In  a  paper  by  Emory  Washburn,  Esq ,  read  before  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  April,  1857, 
(Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  July  8,  1857,)  the  title  of  the  case  above  mentioned  is  given 
as  James  r.  Lechmere.  **  The  term  at  which  the  judgment  in  this  action  was  ten- 
dered, was  held  in  Sufiulk,  Oct.  31,  1709.  The  acrion  was  commenced  in  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  May  2,  1769,  and  the  plaintiff  declared  in  trespass  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  imprisoning  and  holding  the  plaintiff  in  servitude  from  April  lU 
1758,  to  the  date  of  the  writ.  Judgment  in  the  lower  court  was  rendered  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  plaintiff  appealed,  and  in  the  superior  court  the  defendant  was  defisnlted, 
and  judgment  was  rendered  for  an  agreed  sum  with  costs."  Mr.  Washburn  says  also; 
**  If  this  were  the  place  for  speculation,  I  should  feel  myselt*  warranted  in  assuming 
that  our  courts,  as  early  as  1770.  considered  the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  not  cap- 
tured and  brought  and  sold  here,  but  bom  here,  as  a  slave,  was  not  justified  by  law, 
although  he  misht  be  the  child  of  a  slave.*  But  in  Winchendon  r.  Hatfield, 
4  Mass.  R  129,  the  court  says:  "It  is  very  certain  that  the  general  practice  and 
common  usage  had  been  oppi>sed  to  the  opinion  that  a  negro  bom  in  the  State,  befoie 
the  present  constitution,  was  tree,  though  bom  of  a  female  slave."  And  see  Journals 
of  Mass.  Provincial  Congress,  pp.  29.  302,  a  resolution  of  the  Mass.  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  May  20,  1775,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  enlisting  slaves  in  the  army; 
read  in  the  congress,  June  8,  but  no  action  taken  on  it 
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171St,  Laws  of,  c.  6. — AnactprohibUingthe  importation  or 
bringing  into  this  province  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves.  The 
preamble  recites  the  bad  character  of  ^'  Indians  and  other 
daves/'  the  danger  of  their  increase,  and  the  '^  discouragement 
to  the  importation  of  white  Christian  servants  '"  enacts  /^  that 
all  Indians,  male  and  female,  of  whatever  age  soever,  imported 
or  brought  into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  from  any  part  or 
place  whatsoever,"  shall  be  forfeited  to  her  majesty  for  the 
support  of  government,  unless  importers  give  security  to  remove 
them. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  748. 

§  221.    Leqislation  of  New  Hampshibe. 

The  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  had  claimed  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  New  Hampshire  until  the  year  1679,  when 
a  separate  provincial  government  was  constituted  under  the 
royal  commission.^  The  first  legislative  assembly  declared  '^  the 
general  laws  and  liberties  of  this  province,"  and  a  code  of  capi- 
tal laws  compiled  from  the  Massachusetts  code  ;  of  which  the 
twelfth  is,  ''  if  any  man  stealeth  mankind  he  shall  be  put  to 
death  or  otherwise  grievously  punished.*' — 1  Belknap's  Hist.  N. 
H.  app.  no.  26.  This  code  ^'  was  rejected  in  England  as  '  fanati* 
cal  and  absurd.'  "—1  ffildr.  p.  501.« 

*  The  claim  to  the  soil — antagonistical  to  that  of  Massachiuetts — ^was  founded  on 
Mason's  Patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  England.  Whatever  legislative  power 
was  derived  from  it  was  restructed  by  the  usual  condition  of  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  England.  Local  governments,  founded  on  the  written  compacts  of  the  settlers,  had 
been  formed  at  Exeter  and  Dover.  1  Belknap's  N.  H.  app.  no.  12, 18.  By  the  com- 
mission to  Cutts  and  others,  1679,  a  legislative  Assembly  was  allowed ;  the  voters  for 
delegates  to  be  determined  by  the  President  and  Council,  and  when  **  writs  were  is- 
■ued  for  calling  a  general  Assembly,  the  persons  in  each  town  who  were  judged  quali- 
fied to  vote  were  named  in  the  writs,"  1  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  p.  91.  The  wgislative 
power  was  not  expressly  limited,  though  sotiject  to  the  royal  disallowance  of  its  enact- 
ments. It  was  provided  in  the  grant  of  judicial  power — **  so  always  that  the  form  of 
proceedings  in  such  cases  and  the  judgments  thereupon  to  be  given  be  as  consonant 
and  agreeable  to  the  lavrs  and  statutes  of  this  our  reahn  of  England,  as  the  present 
state  and  condition  of  our  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  Bmits  aforesaid,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  will  admit."  The  later  commisdons  provide  that  the  local 
shall  "  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  ti>  ihe  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  our  realm  of  England."  By  .the  commission  to  Wentwortii,  1766,  Uie  deputies  to 
the  Assembly  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  '*  mi^or  part  of  the  freeholders."  See  the  oom- 
misaions  in  N.  Hamp.  Prov.  Laws,  edit  1771,  Story's  Comm.  §f  78 — 81. 

*  In  a  journal  given  in  Belknap's  Hist  N.  H.  app.  nO.  44,  as  of  1688,  **  March  14. 
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1714,  were  passed — An  ad  far  preventing  men's  aoma  or 
servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  parents  or  master's  ser- 
vice without  leave,  N.  H.  Prov.  Laws,  c.  28.  An  act  to  prtr 
vent  disorders  in  the  nighty  Prov.  Laws,  c.  39. — "  Whereas  great 
disorders,  insolencies  and  burglaries  are  ofttimes  raised  and  com- 
mitted in  the  night  time  by  Indian  negro  and  molatto  seiTanta 
and  slaves,  to  the  disquiet  and  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  good  sab- 
jects  ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  Be  ity  &c. — ^that  no  Indian, 
negro  or  molatto  servant  or  slave  may  presume  to  be  absent 
from  the  families  where  they  respectively  belong,  or  be  found 
abroad  in  the  night  time  after  nine  o'clock  ;  unless  it  be  upon 
errand  for  their  respective  masters,"  &c. 

An  a<:i  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into  ikii 

Province  any  Indian  servant  or  slaves.  Prov.  L.  c.  41 — 
'^  Whereas  divers  conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders, 
burglaries,  thefts,  and  other  notorious  crimes  and  enormities,  at 
sundry  times  have  of  late  been  perpetrated  and  committed  by 
Indians  and  other  slaves  within  several  of  her  Majesty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  being  of  a  malicious,  surly,  and  revengefol 
spirit  and  very  ungovernable,  the  over  great  number  and  in- 
crease whereof  within  this  province  is  likely  to  prove  of  fetal 
and  pernicious  consequence  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  in- 
terest here,  unless  speedily  remedied,  and  is  a  discouragement  to 
the  importation  of  Christian  servants :  Be  it,  &c.,  that  from 
and  after  the  publication  of  this  act,  all  Indians,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  what  age  soever,  that  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  ;  every  master  of  ship  or  other 
vessel,  merchant  or  person,  importing  or  bringing  into  this  pro- 
vince such  Indians  male  or  female,  shall  forfeit  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per 
head,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  courts 


The  governor  told  Mr.  Jaffreys  negro  be  might  go  from  his  master,  he  woald  clear 
him  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  so  the  fellow  no  more  attends  his  master's  conoems.* 

*  The  royal  instructions  dated  June  30,  1701,  to  B.  Wentworth,  the  Provincial 
Governor,  contained  a  clause, — '*  You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law 
imposing  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire.'*  Gordon's  Hist,  of  Am. 
Rev.  voL  v.,  letter  2. 
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of  reoordy  by  action,  bill,  complaint  or  otherwise :  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  the  use  aforesaid/' 

1718.  Act  for  restraining  inhuman  severities.  Prov.  L.  c.  70, 
8.  1 — ^'  For  the  prevention  and  restraining  of  inhuman  severitiet 
which  by  evil  masters  or  overseers,  may  be  used  towards  their  Chris- 
tiaa  servants,  that  firom  and  after  the  publicafion  hereof,  if  any 
man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his  man  servant  or  maid  ser- 
vant, or  otherwise  maim  or  disfigure  them  much,  unless  it  be  by 
mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service, 
and  shall  allow  such  fiirther  recompense  as  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  shall  adjudge  him.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatever  in  this  province  shall  wilfully  kill  Ids  Indian  or  negro 
servant  or  servants  he  shall  be  punished  with  death.'' 

§222.  Leqislation  of  Connecticut. 

The  civil  polity  of  this  colony  originated  in  that  of  the 
two  several  colonies  of  Hartford  and  of  New  Haven.  In  January, 
1639,  a  constitution  of  government  was  adopted  for  the  Hart- 
ford colony,'  by  those  who  mutually  recognized  each  other  as 
the  adult  male  free  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  or  townships 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  agreeing  "  in  all  civil 
affiurs  to  be  governed  according  to  such  laws  as  should  be  made 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  they  were  then  about  to  adopt," 

'  1 776,  Nov.  S.  Resolntion  of  Ck)iigre88  recommendiiig  the  revoIntioiiaiT  Convention 
At  Exeter  (representing  one  hundred  and  two  towna)  to  call  **  a  fall  and  firee  represen- 
tation of  the  people/'  and  that  these  representatives  may  establish  such  form  of  gov- 
ernment, &c.  1  Belknap's  N.  H.  pp.  857,  859,  861,-2.  1776,  Jan.  6,  vote  of  the 
Convention  at  Exeter,  **  that  this  Congress  take  up  civil  government  for  this  colony,^ 
in  the  manner  and  form  following,"  &c..  Laws,  1780.  ColL  N.  H.  Hist  Sec  IV.,  p. 
150.    There  is  no  declaration  of  private  rights. 

1776,  June  15.  The  Conndl  and  Assembly  declared  New  Hampshire  an  inde- 
pendent State.  1  Bel.  p.  867. 

*  The  origin  of  the  local  government  and  the  progress  of  legislation  in  Connec- 
ticut is  sketched  in  the  euhertitemerU  to  the  Public  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Conn., 
pabl.  Hartford,  1808.  The  towns  of  Hartford,  Wbdsor  and  Wethersfield  were  first 
settled  by  emigrants  fi:om  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  having  in  the  year  1686 
iflsned  to  Roger  Ludlow  and  others,  a  commission  investing  them  with  legislative  and 
jadidal  powers  for  one  year  in  the  new  plantations,  (intended  to  be  withm  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,)  and  authoriziDg  them  to  convene  the  inhabitants, 
if  necessary,  to  exercise  these  powers  in  General  Court.  This  commission  was  never 
renewed,  but  the  persons  named  therein  acted  as  magistrates  until  January,  1689. 
See  also  records  of  the  colony,  published  by  the  State,  1850.  Compare  the  remark  in 
note  2,  page  121. 
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and,  '^  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  express  law  established, 
to  be  governed  by  the  Divine  word."  The  freemen  of  the  cdo- 
njj  or  those  having  the  elective  franchise,  were  to  be  each  as 
had  been  received  members  of  the  several  towns,  by  a  majoiity 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  a  constitution  of  government  wu 
adopted  by  the  settlers  at  New  Haven.  ^  The  Scripturee  were 
received  as  having  the  authority  of  law  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation.' Only  members  of  the  churches  within  the  jurisdiction, 
could  be  freemen  or  electors.  At  Hartford,  in  April  of  the  same 
year,  the  first  law  was  passed,  being  a  declaration  or  biU  of 
rights,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  preamble  and 
first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals  of  1641.  This 
bill  of  rights  is  repeated  in  the  commencement  of  every  revision 
of  the  colony  laws.^ 

1660. — By  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Hartford^  &c.,  a  di- 
gest of  the  statutes  was  "  copied  by  the  Secretary  into  the  book 
of  public  records,"  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  later  stat- 
utes as  the  code  of  1650.* 

In  this  code  under  the  title  Indians,  the  lawfulness  of  Ae 
slavery  of  both  Indians  and  negroes  is  recognized  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  adopting  in  terms  a  "  conclusion  "  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  dated  Sept.  5, 
1646.     (1  Records,  531.)*     This  is  not  found  in  the  revised 

»  Printed  with  the  code  of  1650,  by  Andrus  &  Judd,  1833,  ISmo.  The  New  H»- 
ven  colonists  came  directly  from  England  in  the  year  1638 ;  they  had  no  patent  firom 
the  coancil  in  Plymouth,  in  England,  for  New  England.  The  territoiy  of  Connecti- 
cut had  been  granted  by  a  patent  then  held  by  the  Lord  Say  and  Scale,  and  othen. 

*  It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1750,  the  Hebrew  lex  talionis  was  applied  nnder 
this  enactment,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  slave  for  the  mutilation  of  his  mastei^s  son. 
Peter's  Hist  Conn.,  p.  83. 

%The  reference  to  the  word  of  God  is  thus  modified,  "  or  in  case  of  the  defects  of 
a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  word  <tf  God,  in 
which  the  whole  court  shall  concur." 

*  Col.  Records  of  Conn.,  vol.  I.,  p.  509,  663.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  871. 

*  1643,  May. — A  confederacy  to  be  known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Engknd 
was  entered  into  at  Boston  by  delegates  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haten, 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  2  Hazard,  1 — 6.  Among  the  articles  of 
agreements,  the  eighth  is  as  follows : 

[a]  **  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  this  confederation,  hereafter  it 
their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have  commission  or 
opportunity,  do  endeavor  to  frame  and  establish  agreements  and  orders  in  general 
cases  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the  plantations  are  interested,  for  preserving  peace 
among  themselves,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  be,  all  occasions  of  war,  or  diflfiw- 
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laws  of  1715,  which  contain  many  proYisions  ^^for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  Indians.'' 

ences  with  others,  as  abont  free  and  speedy  passage  of  justice  in  each  jurisdiction  to 
all  the  confederates  equally,  as  to  their  own,  receiving  those  that  remore  from  one 
plantation  to  another  without  due  certificates,  how  all  the  jurisdictionf  may  cany  it 
towards  the  Indians,  that  they  neither  grow  insolent  nor  be  injured  without  due  satia- 
faction,  lest  war  break  in  upon  the  confederates  through  miscarriages,  [b.]  It  ia 
also  agreed  that  if  any  ssrvant  run  away  from  his  master  into  any  of  these  confederate 
jurisdictions,  that  in  such  case,  upon  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction 
out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon  other  due  proof^  the  said  servant  shall  be 
delivered  either  to  his  master  or  any  oUier  that  pursues  and  brings  such  certificate  or 
proof,  [c]  And  that  upon  the  escape  of  any  prisoner  or  fofitive  for  any  criminal 
cause,  whe&er  breaking  prison  or  getting  from  the  officer,  or  otherwise  escaping,  upon 
the  certificate  of  two  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  escaped  made, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  or  such  offender  at  the  time  of  the  escape,  the  magistrate  or 
some  of^em,  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall  forth- 
with grant  such  warrant  as  the  case  will  bear  for  the  apprdbending  of  any  such  per- 
son and  the  deliveiy  of  him  into  the  hand  of  th&  officer  or  other  person  who  pursueth 
him ;  and  if  there  be  help  required  for  the  safe  returning  of  any  such  o£fonder, 
then  it  shall  be  granted  unto  him  that  craves  it,  he  paying  the  chaiges  thereof.** 

The  same  provisions  are  incorporated  into  the  seventh  article  of  the  confederation, 
renewed  in  1672.  (2  Haz.  p.  523.)  The  preliminaiy  agreement  [a1  is  howev^  dif- 
ferently worded.  "  It  ia  also  agreed  that  the  commissionera  for  tnis  confederation 
hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy,  as  they  may  have 
oommission  or  opportunity,  may  consult  of  and  propose  to  the  several  general  courts, 
to  be  by  them  allowed  and  established,  such  orders  in  general  cases,"  &c.,  ^the  rest  as 
in  the  article  of  1643. 

In  certain  instructions  given  by  the  commissioners,  5th  Sept,  1646,  (2  Hazard,  p. 
63,)  after  reciting  the  conduct  of  certain  Indians,  is  said  **  it  was  therefore  concluded, 
that  in  such  cases  the  magistrates  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  might  at  the  plaintiflTa 
charge,  send  some  convenient  strength  of  EInglish,  and,  according  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  offence  and  damage,  seize  and  bring  away  any  of  that  plantation  of  Indians  tiiat 
ahall  entertain,  protect,  or  rescue  the  offender,  though  it  should  be  in  another's  jurisdlo- 
tion,  when,  through  distance  of  place,  counsel  or  direction  cannot  be  had,  after  notice  and 
due  warning  given  them  as  abettors,  or  at  least  accessory  unto  the  injury  and  dam- 
age done  to  the  Elnfflish,  only  women  and  children  to  be  sparingly  seized,  unless  known 
to  be  some  way  guilty.  And  because  it  will  be  chargeable  keeping  Indians  in  prison, 
and  if  they  should  escape,  they  are  like  to  prove  more  insolent  and  dangerous  after,  it 
was  thought  fit  that,  upon  such  seisure,  the  delinquent  or  satisfaction  be  again  de- 
manded of  the  sagamore  or  plantation  of  Indians  guilty  or  accessory  as  before,  and  if 
it  be  denied,  that  then  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  deliver  up  the  Indians  seiied 
to  the  party  or  parties  endamaged,  either  to  serve  or  to  be  shipped  out  and  exchanged 
for  negroes  as  &e  cause  will  justly  bear.'* 

In  a  correspondence,  2  Hazard,  pp.  57,  69,  between  Governor  Kieft  of  New  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Ck>mmissioners  for  tiie  United  N.  E.  Colonies,  1646,  the  latter  daim, 
<•  an  Indian  captive,  liable  to  publicke  punishment,  fled  from  her  master  at  Harford, 
18  entertained  in  your  house  at  Harford,  and  though  required  by  the  magistrate  is  un- 
der the  hands  of  your  agent  there  denyed,  and  we  heare  she  is  either  marryed  or 
abused  by  one  of  your  men;  such  a  servant  is  parte  of  her  master's  estate,  and  a 
more  considerable  part  than  a  beast :  our  children  will  not  lox)ge  be  secure  if  this  be 
suffered."  The  answer  of  Kieft  is, — **  Soe  far  as  concemes  the  Barbarian  handmaiden 
although  it  be  apprehended  by  some  that  she  is  no  slave,  but  a  free  woman,  because 
ahe  was  neither  taken  in  war  nor  bought  with  price,  but  was  in  foimer  time  placed 
with  me  by  her  parents  for  education,  Sec." 

In  the  inter-colonial  treaty  of  Sept.  19, 1650,  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  way  and 
course  shall  be  observed  betwixt  Ihe  English  United  Ck)lonies  and  the  Dutch,  within 
the  province  of  New  Netherlands,  as,  according  to  the  ei^th  article  of  confederation  (of 
the  N.  E.  CoL,)  is  in  that  case  provided.    2  Hazard,  172. 
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Under  the  title  Masters^  Servants j  8ojoumer8y  flervanta  are 
forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  trade  without  permission  of  master, 
and  provision  is  made  for  their  recapture  by  public  authority  if 
running  away ;  refractory  servants  are  to  be  punished  by  the 
extension  of  their  terms.  1  Records,  539,  among  the  Capital 
Laws,  10,  ^'  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind  he  shall  be 
put  to  death,  Exodus  21,  26."  1  Records,  77.  The  preamble 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals. 

1660,  May  17.  At  a  court  held  at  Hartfordr— '<  It  i$  or- 
dered by  this  court,  that  neither  Indian  nor  negro  servants  dafi 
be  required  to  traine,  watch  or  ward  in  this  Colonie.''  1  Beoordi^ 
349. 

1662.  The  several  colonies  of  Hartford,  &c.,  and  of  New 
Haven,  became  united  under  one  government,  under  the  Char- 
ter for  Connecticut,  granted  by  Charles  II.* 

1677,  May  10.  At  a  court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford.— 
^'  This  court,  for  the  prevention  of  those  Indians  running  away 
that  are  disposed  in  service  by  the  Authority,  that  are  of  the 
enemie  and  have  submitted  to  mercy,  such  Indians,  if  they  be 
taken,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  his  master  to  dispose  of  him 
as  a  captive  by  transportation  out  of  the  country,'*  &c.  2  Rec- 
ords, 308. 

1708.  An  act  to  prevent  receiving  goods  from  slaves ^  tfc, 
(Rev.  L.  of  1715,  p.  135.)  An  act  for  punishing^  dkc. — "  Where- 
as negro  and  mulatto  servants  and  slaves  are  very  apt  to  be 
turbulent,  and  often  quarrell  with  white  people,"  &c.,  enacts 
that  any  such,  disturbing  the  peace  and  offering  to  strike  any 
white  person,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  with  whipping, 
&c.  (Rev.  L.  1715,  p.  138.) 

1711.  An  act  relating  io  slaves^  and  such  in  particular  cu 

*  By  this  the  freemen  of  the  colony  were  authorized  to  chooee  new  aatociatM^  i 
governor  and  legislative  assembly.  The  grant  of  legislative  power  is — **  to  ordain  and 
establish  nil  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  &c.,  not  contrary  to  the  lavi 
of  this  realm  of  England."  It  is  proWded  that  •*  all  and  every  the  Bubjecta  of  nii  oar 
heirs  or  successors,  which  shall  go  to  inhabit  within  the  said  colony,  and  every  of  thtir 
children  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither  or  return- 
ing from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immimitiea  of  fr«e  and  natural 
•ubjects,  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  us,  our  heirs  and  succeasors^  to  all  intents, 
constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  bocn  within 
the  realm  of  Enghind."     1  TrumbuU,  249 ;  2  Records. 
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ghaU  happen  io  become  servants  far  timey  enacts  '^  that  all  slaves 
set  at  liberty  by  their  owners,  and  all  negro,  mulatto,  and  Span- 
ish Indians,  who  are  servants  to  masters  for  time,  in  case  they 
shall  come  to  want  after  they  shall  be  so  set  at  liberty  or  the 
time  of  their  service  be  expired  " — they  shall  be  relieved  at  the 
cost  of  their  masters.    Bev.  L.  1715,  p.  164. 

1716) — the  date  of  a  revision  of  the  Laws  :  in  which,  an 
act  concerning  arrests  for  debt :  that  the  debtor,  ^'  if  no  estate 
appear,  he  shall  satisfy  the  debt  by  service,  if  the  creditor  shall 
require  it,  in  which  case  he  shall  not  be  disposed  in  service  to 
any  but  of  the  English  nation,^'  p.  5  of  Bev.  continued  in  the 

later  revisions.* 

An  act  relating  to  freemen.  Persons  desiring  to  be- 
come "  freemen  of  this  corporation,"  having  a  certificate  of  the 
selectmen  that  they  are  persons  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior 
and  civil  conversation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  free- 
holders— ^to  be  admitted  on  taking  the  oaths,  p.  40  of  Bev. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  Indian  and 

negro  servants^  p.  87  of  Bev. 

—  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into 
this  colony  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves.  "  Whereas  divers 
conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders,  burglaries,  thefts 
and  other  notorious  crimes,  at  sundry  times,  and  especially  of 
late,  have  been  perpetrated  by  Indians  and  other  slaves,  within 
several  of  his  Majesties  plantations  in  America,  being  of  a  ma- 
licious and  revengeful  spirit,  rude  and  insolent  in  their  behaviour 
and  very  ungovernable  ;  the  over  great  number  of  which,  con- 
sidering the  different  circumstances  of  this  colony  from  the 
plantations  in  the  islands,  and  our  having  considerable  numbers 
of  the  Indians,  natives  of  the  country,  within  and  about  us,  may 
be  of  pernicious  consequence  to  his  Majesties  subjects  and  inter- 
ests here  ;  unless  speedily  remedied," — enacts  "  all  Indians 
brought  into  this  colony,  to  be  disposed  of  or  sold  here,  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  treasury  of  the  colony  unless  the  importers  give 
security  to  re-export,"  p.  209  of  Bev. 

'  Mr.  midreth,  1  Hist  U.  S.  872,  lays  this  provinon  is  in  the  code  of  1650. 
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1730.  An  act  to  prevent  such  aa  have  made  their  escape 

/ram  justicej  or  have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes  in  other 

colonies  from  making  their  abode  in  this  colony.  -  Bepiint  1737, 

p.  258.     Continued  and  modified,  in  later  laws,  see  ed.  Lawi 

1810,  p.  359,  note.    Eev.  1750,  p.  106  ;  1784,  p.  110. 

1723.  An  act  to  prevent  the  disorder  of  negro  and  Indian 
servants  and  slaves  in  the  night  season.     Bepiint  1737,  p.  291. 

1726.  That  deUnquents  under  penal  laws  may  be  ^'  disposed 
of  in  service  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  colony,"'  to  defiiay  the  ex- 
pense of  their  prosecution.     Bepr.  1737,  p.  314. 

1727.  An  act  requiring  masters  and  mistresses  of  Indian 
children  to  use  their  '^  utmost  endeavours  to  teacb  said  children 
to  read  English,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith."     Same,  p.  339. 

1780.  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  negro ,  Indian^  gnd 
mulatto  slaves  for  speaking  defam^xtory  words.  To  beTpunidied, 
on  trial  before  a  justice,  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes ; 
''  and  the  said  slave,  so  convict,  shall  be  sold  to  defray  all  chaTges 
arising  thereupon ;  unless  the  same  be  by  his  or  their  master  or 
mistress  paid  and  answered."     Same,  p.  375. 

1760.  An  act  to  prevent  such  persons  abiding^  and  hiding 
in  this  colony y  as  make  their  escape  from  JustieCy  or  are  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes  in  other  colonies.  After  providing  for 
their  expulsion,  as  in  the  act  of  1720,  contains  a  provision, 
^^  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons  flying,  or  making  escape,  as 
aforesaid,  be  pursued  by  order  of  proper  authority,  from  any 
other  Government,  in  order  to  bring  him  or  them  to  justice,  he 
or  they  may  be  apprehended  by  order  of  the  authority  of  this 
Government.  And  if,  on  examination  and  enquiry  into  the 
matter,  it  shall  appear  such  person  or  persons  have  been  con- 
victed, as  aforesaid,  and  are  escaped,  or  are  flying  from  prosecu- 
tion as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  may  be  remanded  back  and  delivered 
to  the  authority  or  officers  from  whom  such  escape  is  made,  in 
order  that  due  and  condign  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on 
such  transgressors."     Eev.  of  1750,  p.  106. 

1774.  October.  Act  against  importation  of  slaves — "No 
Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slave  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
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brought  or  imported  into  this  State,  by  sea  or  land,  from  any 
place  or  places  wfaatsoeyer,  to  be  disposed  of,  left  or  sold,  within 
this  State/' ^ 

1776,  October.  The  charter  of  1662  made  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  State  of  Connecticat,*  and  its  sovereignty  declared. 
Laws  1784,  p.  1. 

§  223.  Legislation  of  Bhods  Island. 

The  earliest  legislation  of  a  distinct  colonial  character,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  State,  is  that  of  an  Assembly  con- 
sisting of  the  collective  freemen  of  the  various  settlements  or 
so  called  totons,  then  known  as  the  '^  Providence  Plantations  f' 
convened  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  May  19,  20,  21 ; 
1647.  These  ^^  Acts  and  Orders''  contain  provisions  in  the  na- 
ture of  private  law,  though  embodied  with  declarations  of  pub- 
lic law,  or  political  constitution.  Among  these  the  following 
may  be  noted  as  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  :* 

*  See  Jaokson  v.  Bnllooh,  12  ConxL  Bep.  42,  for  a  jndidal  ezporition  of  the  hiitXNrj 
of  slayeiy  In  the  oolonj  and  State,  aUo  ReeTes'  Domestic  BeUtioiit,  840. 

*  In  Tiew  of  thia,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.  toL  i.,  p.  402,  says,  '*hiit  tiie  people  of 
Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to  deviaite  essentially  firom  the  frame  of  government 
established  by  their  fathers.  No  jurisdiction  of  the  English  monarch  was  reoc^nised ; 
the  laws  of  honest  justice  were  &e  basis  of  their  commonwealth,  and  therefore,  its 
foundations  were  lasting.**  Considering  the  reputation  of  Ae  earlier  legidation  of 
Connecticut  as  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  the  cu- 
rious reader  to  the  statutes  of  1715,  respecting  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
for  the  suppression  of  immorality  and  irreligion — ^p.  206  of  the  first  edition  oif  the 
State  laws. 

'  In  the  legislation  above  dted  the  charter  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  others,  Commissioners  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  March 
14,  1648,  was  expressly  referred  to  as  a  source  of  political  power.  This  charter  gave 
to  the  **  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  rortsmouth  and  Newport,  a  free  and 
absolute  Charter  of  incorporation  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Iiioorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations,  &c,  together  with  full  power  and  authorit)r  to  rule  them- 
selves, and  such  others  as  shiall  hereafter  inhabit,  &o.,  by  mdi  a  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, as  by  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  orthem,  they  shall  find  most 
suitable,  <bc.  Provided  nevertheless  that  the  said  laws,  &c,  &o.,  be  oonformable  to 
the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  Constitution  of  the  place  will  admit.* . 
(Records  of  the  Col  edited  by  J.  R.  Bartlett,  1856,  vol  I.  p.  148,  156)  But  the 
persons  who  acted  as  the  freemen,  or  who  assumed  to  be  these  Mabiants^  wero  those 
who  as  members  of  the  several  towns  or  settlements — Providence,  Portsmouth,  New- 
port, and  Warvrick, — ^had,  in  the  name  of  the  mijorit)r,  declared  themselves  the  *'  fi«&- 
men "  or  '*  free  inhabitants.*  Those  of  the  first-named  three  towns  had,  for  some 
years  before,  exercised  civil  power  in  their  several  settlements  The  inhabitants  of 
Warwick,  had  not  assumed  snob  a  power,  which  they  contended  was  illegal :  bn^ 
though  not  mentioned  in  tiie  Charter,  tiiey  appeared  in  the  Assemblty  of  1647.    (Reo- 

18 
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"  It  was  ordered,  upon  the  request  of  the  Commifl8ioiien  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  that  their  second  instruction  shoold  he 
granted  and  established  unto  them,  viz.,  ^  We  do  voluntarily 
assent  and  are  freely  willing  to  receive  and  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  England,  together  with  the  way  of  the  administration 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  plantation 
will  admit,  desiring,  so  &r  as  may  be  possible,  to  hold  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  whole  colony,"'  &c.  1  B.  I.  CoL  Bea 
p.  147.  Also  under  the  title  Tottching  LawSy  in  four  heads,  the 
first  of  which  is, — '^  That  no  person  in  this  colony  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  lands  and  liberties,  or  be  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  molested  or  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  some  known  law,  and  according  to 
the  letter  of  it,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
General  Assembly,  lawfully  met  and  orderly  managed.''  1  B.  L 
Col.  Becords,  157. 

^'  Touching  the  Common  LaWy  it  being  the  common  ri^t 
among  common  men,  and  is  profitable  either  to  direct  or  cor- 
rect all  without  exception  ;  and  it  being  true,  which  that  great 
Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  once  said,  that  the  law  is  made  or  brought 
to  light,  not  for  a  righteous  man,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself,  but 
for  the  lawless  and  disobedient  in  the  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  murderers  of  fathers  and  mothers,  for  manslayeis, 
for  whoremongers,  and  those  that  defile  themselves  with  man- 
kind, for  manstealers,  for  liars  and  perjured  persons,  unto  which, 
upon  the  point  may  be  reduced  the  common  law  of  the  realm 
of  England,^  the  end  of  which  is,  as  is  propounded,  to  preserve 
every  man  safe  in  his  own  person,  name  and  estate,  we  do  agree 
to  make  or  rather  to  bring  such  laws  to  light  for  the  direction  or 
correction  of  such  lawless  persons  ;  and  for  their  memory's  sake 
to  reduce  them  to  these  five  general  laws  or  heads,"  &c.,  &c.  1 
Becords,  158, 

ords,  vol  I.  pp.  27,  45,  62,  87,  129 ;  2  Dpnglas'  Summaiy,  p.  80,  Staples'  Annmls  of 
Prov.  p.  65.)  ThU  Assembly  declared—"  the  form  of  government  established  m 
Providence  Plantations  is  democratical ;  that  is  to  say,  a  government  held  by  the  fiee 
and  voluntary  consent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  inhabitants.*     1  Records, 

15o. 

;^^lT^'!i?®S!!!*''"  ?*y  ^  attributed  to  the  Antlnomian  doctrines  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  first  settlers,  1  DougUs'  Summary,  p.  444,  note. 
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DebtSy  &c.  ^^  But  he  [tlie  debtor]  shall  not  be  sent  to  prison, 
there  to  lie  languishing  to  no  man's  advantage ;  unless  he  re- 
fuse to  appear  or  to  stand  to  their  order/'  1  Becords,  181. 

Under  Breach  of  Covenant  it  is  enacted  that  servants  shall 
not  depart  from  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed, 
&o.  1  BecordSy  183. 

1662.  ^^Whereas,  there  is  a  common  course  practised 
amongst  Englishmen  to  buy  negers,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever ;  for  the  preventinge  of 
such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  blacke  man- 
kind or  white  being  forced  by  covenant  bond  or  otherwise,  to 
serve  any  man  or  his  assighnes  longer  than  ten  yeares,  or  untill 
they  come  to  bee  twentie-four  yeares  of  age,  if  they  be  taken  in 
under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their  cominge  within  the  lib- 
erties of  this  coUonie.  And  at  the  end  or  terme  of  ten  years  to 
set  them  free  as  the  manner  is  with  English  servants.  And 
that  man  that  will  not  let  them  goe  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away 
elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  they  may  bee  enslaved  to  others  for 
a  long  time,  hee  or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  coUonie  forty 
pounds.'"  1  Becords,  241,  243. 

1675.  ^'  The  legislature*  passed  this  order  that  ^  no  Indian 
in  this  Colony  be  a  slave,  but  only  to  pay  their  debts,  or  for 
their  bringing  up,  or  custody  they  have  received,  or  to  perform 
covenant,  as  if  they  had  been  countrymen,  not  in  war.'  Some 
of  the  Indian  captives  were,  however,  in  the  great  Indian  war 
of  1675-6,  sold  by  the  Colony ;  not  for  life,  however,  but  for  a 


'  Under  the  then  eTJuting  fSonn  of  gorerament  ihii  aet  operated  only  in  the  towns 
of  ProTidence  and  Warwick,  by  whoee  CommiMionen  it  was  enacted.  According  to  a 
Report  upon  Abolition  Petitions  made  by  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingstown,  in  the  R.  I. 
L^islatare,  Jan.  1840,  this  is  the  first  legislative  notice  of  the  sntgeot  It  never  ob- 
tained the  force  of  a  general  law.     1  Banc  174.     1  Hildr.  878. 

*  This  was  nnder  the  Charter  of  Charles  2d,  1868,  whieh  declared  that  oertain 
persons  named,  "  and  all  snch  others  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  free  of 
the  Company  and  Society  of  our  Colony  of  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  in  New  England,  shall  be  (hmi  time  to  time,  and  forever  hereafter,  a 
body  corporate  and  politick,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providenoe  Plantations,**  dto.,  and 
provided  for  an  assembly  of  deputies  to  be  elected  "  by  the  miyor  part  of  the  Free- 
men of  the  respective  places,  towns,  or  jdaces,**  &o^  **  snch  laws,  Ac.,  be  not  oontrazy 
and  repugnant  unto,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  thisour  realm  of 
England,  considering  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  place  and  people  these."  9 
Hazard,  612. 
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term  of  years,  according  to  their  circumstances,  and  finr  their 
protection/'  2  B.  I.  CoL  Bee.  535,  549.  Staples'  An.  Pr.  70. 
1700.  It  was  declared,  ^^that  in  all  actions,  matten, 
caufles  and  things  whatsoever,  where  no  particular  law  ci  the 
colony  is  made  to  determine  the  same,  then  in  all  such  cases 
the  laws  of  England  shall  be  put  in  force  to  issue,  determine 
and  decide  the  same,  any  usage,  custom  or  law  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding.''  B.  I.  Col.  Laws  (Edit.  1744),  p.  28.  1  Btory's 
Conmi.  64^  cites  p.  192. 

1714.  ^^  We  find  an  act  passed  to  prevent  skves  nmning 
away." 

1716.  ^' An  act  was  passed,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Indian  slaves  into  this  colony.  This  act  was  continued  in  force 
and  re-enacted  in  the  digest  of  1766.  It  states  in  the  pre- 
amble that  the  increase  of  their  number  discourages  the  immi- 
gration of  white  laborers." 

1728.  '^  An  act  was  passed  requiring  persons  manmnitting 
mulatto  or  negro  slaves,  to  give  security  against  their  becoming 
a  town  charge."  E.  B.  Potter's  Beport. 

1760.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  all  persons  fix>m  enter- 
taining Indian,  negro  or  mulatto  servants  or  slaves,  or  trading 
with  them.  (See  Bev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  612.) 

1770.  An  act  for  breaking  up  disorderly  houses  kept  by 
free  negroes  and  mulattoeSy  and  for  putting  out  such  negroes 
and  muloMoes  to  sert^ice.  (See  Bev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  611.) 

1774,  June.  "An  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  this  colony,  the  preamble  of  which  we 
will  quote  ; — ^  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  gene- 
rally engaged  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and  liber- 
ties, among  which  that  of  personal  freedom  must  be  considered 
as  the  greatest,  and  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  liberty  themselves  should  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend personal  liberty  to  others,'  &c.     By  this  act*  all  slaves, 

*  This  act  originated  in  a  Providence  town  meeting,  at  which  also  it  was  raohed, 
•*  whereas  Jacoh  Shoemaker,  late  of  Providence,  died  intestate  and  hath  left  rfx  d»> 
groes,  four  of  whom  are  infants,  and  there  being  no  heir  to  the  said  Jacob,  in  this  town 
or  colony,  the  said  negroes  have  fallen  to  this  town  by  law,  provided  no  heir  dioaU 
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thereafter  brought  into  the  State  were  to  be  free  except  slavea 
of  persons  travelling  through  the  State,  or  persons  coming  from 
other  British  colonies  to  reside  here.  Citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
owning  slaves,  were  forbidden  to  bring  slaves  into  the  colony, 
except  they  gave  bond  to  carry  them  ont  again  in  a  year.  Tlds 
exception  was  however  expressly  repealed  in  February,  1784. 
E.  R.  Potter's  Report. 

1776,  Jlay.  The  General  Assembly  repealed  the  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  securing  to  his  Majetiy  the  aUegtanoSj  &a  A 
virtual  declaration  of  Independence.  Staples'  Annals  of  Prov. 
p.  252.^ 

§  224  Leqislation  of  New  Tobk. 

Whatever  local  law  a£fecting  personal  condition  or  status 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  Dutch  government,  within 
the  limits  afterwards  included  in  the  British  province  of  New 
York,  would,  on  general  principles,  have  continued  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  authority,  until  changed  by  positive 
enactment.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  slavery  of 
Africans  and  Indians  was  recognized  in  the  other  colonies,  were 
equally  recognized  there  under  the  law  of  Holland,  which  com* 
prehended  those  doctrines  derived  from  the  civil  law,*  which 

i^ypeir :  Therefore,  It  is  voted  by  this  meeting,  that  it  is  nnbecoming  to  the  character 
(rf*  freemen  to  enslave  the  said  negroes,  and  they  do  hereby  give  up  all  claim  of  riffht 
or  property  in  them  the  said  negroes  or  either  of  them,"  ftc,  Stz,  See  Sta|des*  An- 
nals of  Providence ;  p.  237. 

'  For  the  histoiy  of  slavery  in  the  N.  E.  colonies  and  States,  see  2  vol  of  Elliot's 
Hist  of  New  England. 

'  The  civil  law  was  the  common  law  of  the  Dutch  empire. — 1  Thompson's  Hist. 
of  Long  IsL  p.  108.  The  treatise  of  Van  Leenwen,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  oentuiy,  transl.  London,  1820,  nnder  the  title,  (^omm.  on  Koman-Dntch  Law, 
has  always  been  received  in  the  colonies  settled  by  Hollimd.  In  this  work,  B.  I.  o.  5, 
8.  4,  '*  with  respect  to  persons,  every  one  is  free  among  us  by  their  birth,  and  slavery 
is  unknown  among  ns  and  not  in  use,  so  that  in  order  to  protect  natural  liberty,  slaves 
Ddio  are  brought  here  from  other  countries  are  declared  to  be  free  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  limits  of  our  countries,  notwithstanding  their  masters.**  (Noting  Christi- 
nseus,  Gudelin,  Grotius,  Zypos,  &o.,  as  cited  in  the  next  chapter.)  Van  Der  Linden 
in  Inst,  of  the  Laws  of  Holland,  pub.  1800,  transL  by  J.  Henry,  London,  1828,  for 
use  in  the  colonies,  says,  B.  i.  §  8,  *'*'  The  diflferenoe  between  freemen  and  slaves,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  Roman  law,  does  not  exist  in  our  oountiy,  where  all 
men  are  bom  free.  Slaveiy  is  not  in  use  in  this  country ;  nay,  even  the  slaves  who 
come  here  from  the  Indies  become  free  (ipso  facto)  by  their  landing,  provided  they  are 
not  runateayi  or  fugitives."  But  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  work  the  same  author 
e^Mcially  notices  the  Roman  law  of  slavery  and  mannmissbn  as  being  applicable  in 
the  colonies. 
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have  been  set  forth  in  the  fourth  chapter.  There  is,  prabablj, 
no  legialatiye  enactment  proceeding  fiom  the  local  authority  to 
which  the  condition  of  slaveiy,  under  the  Dutch  goyemment, 
can  be  attributed.  The  penional  condition  of  the  fiee  white 
inhabitants,  under  private  law,  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  English  in  the  other  colonies,  and  the  same 
distinction  of  race  which  existed  in  all  the  European  colonies,  of 
that  time,  must  be  taken  to  have  limited  the  terms  of  any  acts 
cf  the  new  government  extending  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  persons  under  the  English  law  of  condition.' 
>  1664.*  The  first  local  l^islation  under  the  English  goveinr 
ment  was  that  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  proprietor,*  and  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony  as 
^^the  Duke's  Laws."  This  code  was  promulgated  from  East 
Hampton,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  which  was  settled 
principally  by  persons  of  English  origin,  who  had  before  en- 
deavored to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Connecticut  colony,' 
and  seems  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  existing  New  Eng- 
land codes.  It  is  entitled,  ^'  Laws  collected  out  of  the  several 
laws  now  in  force  in  his  majestie's  American  colonies  and  plan- 
tations." It  has  been  published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Collections  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  p.  307.  It  contains,  under 
the  caption,  Bond  Slavery — "  No  Christian  shall  be  kept  in  bond 
slavery,  viUenage,  or  captivity,  except  such  who  shall  be  judged 
thereunto  by  authority,  or  such  as  willingly  have  sold  or  shall 
sell  themselves,  in  which  case  a  record  of  such  servitude  shaU 
be  entered  in  the  court  of  sessions  held  for  the  jurisdiction 
where  such  masters  shall  inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the 

• 

»  The  third  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  1664,  Aug.  27,  declares,  "  AU  people 
shall  still  continue  free  denizens  and  shall  enjoy  their  lands,  houses,  goods.  wheresoeTer 
they  are  within  this  country,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  please."  See  2  Revised 
Laws  of  1813,  Appendix  1. 

'  The  patent  to  the  Duke,  dated  March  16,  1664,  for  the  lands  lying  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers,  granted  to  him,  "  his  heirs,  deputies,  agents,  com- 
missioners, and  aKsigns,'*  '*  full  and  absolute  power  and  authority,"  dtc.  So  always  is 
the  said  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings  be  not  contrary  to,  but,  as  near  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  government  of  this  our  realm 
of  England." — Leaming  and  Spicer's  Coll.  p.  3.  A  second  grant  was  made  in  similar 
terms,  in  1674,  L.  &  S.  p.  41. 

"  See  2  Hazard's  ColL  pp.  7,  18,  173,  248,  434.  1  Thompson's  Hut  of  Long 
Island,  p.  117-126. 
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law  contained  shall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  master  or  dame  who 
1^1  ve  or  shall  by  any  indenture  or  covenant  take  apprentices  for 
term  of  years,  or  other  servants  for  term  of  years  or  life." 

Under  the  caption  Capital  Laws,  art.  7,  ^^  If  any  person 
forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind  he  shall  be  put 
to  death." 

Under  the  caption  FugUiveSy  ^^  Every  apprentice  and  servant 
that  shall  depart  or  absent  themselves  from  their  master  or 
dame,  without  leave  first  obtained,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
court  to  double  the  time  of  their  such  absence,  by  future  ser- 
vice, &c" 

Caption,  MasterSj  Servants^  and  LahorerSj  among  other 
provisions  declares,  ^^  If  any  servant  shall  run  away  from  their 
master  or  dame,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall  privily  conve/ 
them  away,  or  upon  suspicion  of  such  evil  intentions,  every 
justice  of  the  peace,"  &c.,  is  authorized  to  pursue  such  persons. 

^^  No  servant,  except  such  as  are  duly  so  for  life,  shall  be  as- 
signed over  to  other  masters  or  dames  by  themselves,  their  ex- 
ecutors, or  administrators  for  above  the  space  of  one  year,  unless 
for  good  reasons  offered  the  court  of  sessions  shall  otherwise 
think  fit  to  order." 

The  word  slaves  is  not  used  in  this  collection  of  laws  ;  ser- 
vants are  distinguished  only  as  being  bound  for  years  or  for 
life.* 

1683-  In  this  year  a  local  assembly  was  allowed  by  the 
Duke,  and  a  governor  sent  out  by  him  ;  an  act  of  this  date  en- 
titled, An  act  for  naturalizing  all  those  of  foreign  nations  at 
present  inhabiting  within  this  province  and  professing  Christi- 
anity, and  for  encouragement  for  others  to  come  and  settle 
within  the  same,  (recited  in  an  act  of  1715,  Bradford's  Laws, 
p.  125,)  contains  the  provision,  that  ^^  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  is  to  be  construed  to  discharge  or  set  at  liberty  any  servant, 
bondman,  or  slave,  but  only  to  have  relation  to  such  persons  as 
are  free  at  the  making  hereof"  Under  date  October  30,  is  a 
"  charter  of  the  libertys  and  privileges  granted  by  his  Boyal 
Highness  to  the  inhabitants  of,"  &c.  "  Freemen"  are  repeatedly 

^  See  abstract  of  this  code  in  2  Hildr.  pp.  44-51. 
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heubk^hui  the  temi  k  not  defloed. :  Tfaktbhailor 
^«M  pidbiUy  lepMled.  Bee  tqL  iL  Beviaed  Lavriy  1818^  appi 
Na2. 

.li691|  April  9.  Sesskm  of  the  fint  ooUnual  aeeemfc^  -mbtm 
MM  «ZB  binding.  (Smhh'e  Hist  of  K  T;,  p.  100.)  MajAJm 
oat  dectarmg  tohai  are  ike  rights  andprivtteges^^mr.mugee 
1M  migeote  whahUimg  wUTml  Aeir  jpropinoe  ^  Nmo  YmH^ 
ferf  liinilar  to  the  aboiQ  eharter,  eontMiw  a  pcariaoBy  ^  Ast 
'90  fijeemaii  dull  be  tAken  and  impriaoned  or  be  disMiied,^  Ui 
fieeholdy  or  liberty,  or  firee  enetomii''  Ac,  ^T-^Badftrfi 
LawB,  p.  2-4.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  crown  in  l€97iar- 
BBdih's  Hirt.  p.  76,  notea.;  Smith  and  LiYingiton^a  Lawi^ei 
17S2,  p.  0. 

17QSL1  An  oat  fcr  regukOing  Oavee.  (Bndfind'a  L.  ei 
1786, ToLi  p. 45.)  The  captioDa  are :  Not  kwM  to  tndewtdi 
negiofllavee.  Marten  may  puniah  their  own  daTea.  Hotahoffe 
-three  davee  may  meet  together.  A  common  whipper  to  be  ap- 
pointed, A  daye  not  to  strike  a  fieeman.  Penalty  for  oonoeil- 
ing  slaves.  If  negroes  steal,  how  satisfiM^tion  is  to  be  mada 
Evidence  of  n^roes,  how  far  good.  Enacted  for  one  year,  hat 
appears  to  have  been  revised  and  continued  in  force  at  least 
nnta  1726. 

1706.  An  cuA  to  prevent  the  running  away  <^  negro  alovei, 


'  In  1702  Lord  Cornbniy  wms  appointed  goivornor  of  New  Toik  and  iSbm  JteMji 
under  oertein  **  instmotionfl^  fW»m  the  crown.  See  Leammg  and  Spioei^aCoIL  pfi.  Sl^ 
042.  Art  16,  proridet  fbr  the  rerifion  of  laws.  49.  **  Yon  are  to  take  oare  tibat  do 
man's  life,  member,  fineebold,  or  goods  be  taken  awaj  or  harmed  in  oiir  •idd.prafviBee, 
oChenHse  than  by  established  and  known  laws,  not  repugnant  to,  but  aa  near  aa  vmj 
be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England."  53.  Directs  a  census,  mentioning  slaves  ;  also^ 
after  enjoining  enoonragement  of  merchants,  and  in  partloolar  tfie  Ri^fal  Aftioai 
Company  of  England ;  **  And  whereas  we  are  willing  to  recommend  imto  the  said 
company,  that  the  said  province  may  have  a  constant  and  safficient  aupply  of  msr- 
ohantable  negroes  at  moderate  rates,  in  money  or  oommoditiea,  so  Ton  arc  to  take  esi 
pecial  care  that  payment  be  dnly  made,"  8so^  '*  and  yon  are  yearly  to  give  unto  « 
and  to  oar  commissioners  for  tMde  and  plantations  an  account  of  what  namber  of  n»> 
groes  our  said  province  is  yearly  supplied  with,  and  at  what  rates."  **  Ton  ahidl  ea- 
deavour  to  get  a  law  past  for  tiie  restraining  of  any  inhuman  seyerfty,  which  by  ffl 
masters  or  overseers  may  be  nsed  towards  their  Christian  servants  and  thcdr  sbivM 
and  that  provision  be  made  therein  that  the  wilfall  killing  of  Indians  and  negroes  mij 
be  punished  with  death,  and  that  a  fit  penalty  be  imposed  for  the  maiming  of  tben^ 
'*  You  are  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  council  and  assembly,  to  find  oat  the  b«l 
means  to  facilitote  and  encourage  the  conversion  of  negroes  and  Ttw^i^wff  to  the  Chiittiaa 
religion.** 
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(nd  of  the  cUy  and  county  o/ATbamyy  io  ihe  French  at  Canada.'-^ 
Bradford's  L.  p.  60. 

1706. — An  ad  to  encourage  the  baptizing  ofnegrOy  Indian^ 
and  mulaUo  slaves.  Bradf.  L.  p.  65.  '^  Whereas  divers  of 
her  majesty's  good  subjects,  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  now  are, 
and  have  been  willing  that  such  negroe,  Indian,  and  mulatto 
slaves,  who  belong  to  them,  and  desire  the  same,  should  be  bap*- 
tized,  but  are  deterred  and  hindered  therefrom  by  reason  of  a 
groundless  opinion  that  hath  spread  itself  in  this  cobny,  that 
by  the  baptizing  of  such  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  slave,  they 
would  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty.  In  order 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  doubts  and  scruples  as  have, 
or  hereafter  at  any  time  may  arise  about  the  same — Be  it  en- 
acted^ da,  that  the  baptizing  of  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto 
slave  shall  not  be  any  cause  or  reason  for  the  setting  them  or 
any  of  them  at  liberty. 

^^  And  be  it,  dkc,  that  all  and  every  negro,  Indian,  mulatto 
and  mestee  bastard  child  and  children,  who  is,  are,  and  shall  be 
bom  of  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mestee,  shall  follow  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  mother  and  be  esteemed,  reputed,  taken  and 
adjudged  a  slave  and  slaves  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever. 

"  Provided  always,  ^nd  be  it,  ike  That  no  slave  whatsoever 
in  this  colony,  shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for 
or  against  any  freeman  in  any  case,  matter  or  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  whatsoever." 

1708. — An  act  for  preventing  the  conspiracy  of  slaves. 
Bradf.  L.  p.  68. 

1712. — An  act  for  preventing,  suppressing  and  punishing 
the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other  slaves. 
Bradf.  L.  p.  81.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  act  of  1702, 
are  more  stringent  enactments  against  concealing  slaves — their 
entertainment  by  free  negroes.  Enacts  that  no  negro,  Indian 
or  mulatto  that  shall  hereafter  be  made  free,  ^^  shall  hold  any 
land  or  real  estate,  but  the  same  shall  escheat."  Provisions  for 
security  on  emancipation,  for  trial  of  slaves  for  crimes  by  two 
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justices  and  five  freeholders :  but  may  have  a  jury  at  the  chaige 
of  the  owner,  &c. 

1715. — An  act  dedaringy  (kc^  and  for  naturalmng  aU 
Protestants  of  foreign  birth,  now  inhabiting  within  this  colony, 
Bradf  L.^  p.  124  Befers  to  the  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  permitting  the  introduction  of  foreigners  as  colonists; 
also  to  the  articles  of  the  surrender  of  the  province,  relating  to 
the  allegiance  and  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  recites  the  act 
of  1683  :  above-mentioned  declares  all  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
being  Protestants  inhabiting  the  colony,  to  be  natural  subjects 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  such,  makes  no  exclusbn  of 
any. 

1716. — An  act  for  explaining  and  rendering  more  effec- 
tual an  a<:ty  dec.,  (the  act  of  1712  above-mentioned.)  BradC 
L.,  p.  135. 

1780. — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  and  pun- 
ishing the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves  ;for  the  better  reguUdiug  of  them,  and  for  repecding  the 
acts  therein  mentioned  relating  thereto.  Livingston  &  Smith's 
Laws,  vol.  I.,  p.  193. 

1740.>— An  excise  act,  Liv.  &  8.,  voL  I.,  p.  281.  The  first 
twelve  sections  relate  principally  to  slaves  whose  importation 
is  encouraged  by  the  terms  of  sec.  9. 

1758.  c.  27.— A  similar  act.    2  L.  &  S.,  p.  21. 

1778. — An  act  to  prevent  aged  and  decrepid  slaves  from 
becoming  burdensome  within  this  colony,  Ed.  fo.  1774,  p.  764, 
Rev.  c.  1508. 

1775. — May  22,  a  Provincial  Congress  assembles. 

§  225.  Legislation  or  Nbw  Jersey. 

1664. — After  the  acquisition  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
by  the  English,  the  earliest  local  government  in  the  latter  colo- 
ny was  founded  on  the  grant  of  political  powers  to  the  Duke  of 
York  as  proprietor,  1664,  by  him  conveyed  in  the  same  year  to 

'  In  1741-2,  a  so-called  **  negro  plot "  or  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  slaves  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  an  account  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  several  negroes  accused,  was  published  by  Uorsmanden. 
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Berkley  and  Oarteret,  and  by  other  public  acts  conftnned  to 
them  and  their  grantees.  See  Learning  &  Spicer's  ColL,  8, 
141, 145/  In  the  first  Proprietaiy  Articles  of  Concession,  &c., 
servants,  slaves,  and  Christian  servants  are  spoken  of.  L.  Ss 
S.,  p.  12,  and  in  laivs  passed  in  1668,  L.  &  S.,  82. 

1675. — ^An  act  provided  punishments  for  transporting, 
harboring,  or  entertaining  apprentices,  seirahts  and  slaves.  L. 
&  S.,  109. 

1676. — The  divisions  of  East  and  West  Jersey  established 
by  the  proprietors,  each  having  a  several  government  and  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  laws  of  East  Jersey  in  1682,  which  con- 
tain a  guarantee  of  personal  liberties  in  the  terms  of  Magna 
Charta,  L.  &  S. ,  240,  also  contain  laws  against  entertaining  fu- 
gitive servants  and  trading  with  negro  slavea  L.  &.  S.,  238, 
255. 

1694^  c.  2. — An  act  concerning  slaves,  contains  the  com- 
mon police  regulations  in  respect  to  them.  L.  Ss  S.,  340.  1695, 
c.  3,  An  act  concerning  negroes,  provides  for  trial  of  "  negroes 
and  other  slaves,  for  felonies  punishable  with  death,  by  a  juiy 
of  twelve  persons  before  three  justices  of  the  peace  ;  for  theft, 
before  two  justices  ;  the  punishment  by  whipping."  L.  &  8. 
356.  In  the  legislation  of  West  Jersey,  slaves  are  not  named. 
A  law  of  1676,  c.  23,  providing  for  publicity  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, concludes  "  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  in- 
habiting the  said  province,  shall,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  be  free 
from  oppression  and  slavery."  L.  &  S.,  398.  Servants  and 
runaway  servants  are  mentioned,  p.  306,  477  ;  selling  rum  to 
negroes  and  Indians  is  forbidden,  p.  512. 

1702. — Surrender  by  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  to  the  Queen,  of  their  rights  of  government.  L.  &  S., 
609,  617.  The  province  being  then  placed  with  New  York 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Combury.  See  ante,  p.  280,  note. 

1704. — An  act  for  regulating  negroe,  Indian  and  mulatto 
slaves  within  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  Tabled  as  disal- 
lowed in  a  list  of  such  laws.     1  Neville's  Laws,  465. 

'  See  limitatioiu  of  legialatiye  power  in  the  gnnt;  onUy  p.  27S,  n.  2. 
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1718. — An  act  for  regulating  slaves.  (1  Ncv.  L.,  c  10.) 
Sect.  1.  AgainBt  trading  with  alaves.  2.  For  acrest  of  daves 
being  without  pass.  3.  Negro  belonging  to  another  province^ 
not  having  license,  to  be  whipped  and  committed  to  jaiL  4 
Punishment  of  slayes  for  crimes  to  be  by  three  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  five  of  the  principal  fireeholders,  without  a 
grand  jury ;  seven  agreeing,  shall  give  judgment  5.  Method 
in  such  cases  more  particularly  described.  Provides  that  "  the 
evidence  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  admitted 
and  allowed  on  trials  of  such  slaves,  on  all  causes  criminaL"  6. 
Owner  may  demand  a  jury.  7,  8.  Compensation  to  owners  ht 
death  of  slave.  9.  A  slave  for  attempting  to  ravish  any  white 
woman,  or  presuming  '^  to  assault  or  strike  any  free  man  <v 
woman  professing  Christianity,"  any  two  justices  have  discrs- 
tionary  powers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb.  10.  Slaves,  for  stealing,  to  be  whipped.  11.  Pen- 
alties on  justices,  &c.,  neglecting  duty.  12.  Punishment  bi 
concealing,  harboring,  or  entertaining  slaves  of  others.  13.  Pro- 
vides that  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  that  shall  thereafter  be 
made  free,  shall  hold  any  real  estate  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  tail  14.  ''And  whereas  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  free  negroes  are  an  idle,  slothful  people,  and  prove 
very  often  a  charge  to  the  place  where  they  are,"  enacts  that 
owners  manumitting,  shall  give  security,  &c. 

An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negrOy  Indian^  and  mulatto 
slaves  imported  or  brought  icithin  this  province.  AUinson's 
Laws,  c.  50,  laid  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  on  every  slave  limited 
to  seven  years. 

An  act  for  regulating  of  white  servants  and  taking  up  sol- 
diers and  seanien  deserting,  dtc.  Neville's  L.  c.  11.  By  sec.  7, 
persons  from  neighboring  provinces  suspected,  &c.,  must  pro- 
duce a  pass,  from  a  Justice,  "  signifying  that  they  are  free  per- 
sons," otherwise  to  be  committed  to  gaol,  to  be  "  delivered  by 
order  of  their  captain,  master,  mistress,  or  other  due  course  of 
law." 

1780.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of 
AataotM  crimes  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being 
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imported  into  this  province^  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  servants.  Ney.  L.  c.  57. 

1761.  An  act  to  restrain  tavem-heqpers  and  others  from 
setting  strong  liquors  to  servants^  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves^ 
and  to  prevent  negroes  and  mulaMo  doves  from  meeting  in 
large  companies ^  from  running  ahout  at  nighty  and  from  hunt- 
ing  or  carrying  a  gun  on  the  Lord's  day,    Nev.  L.  c.  112. 

1764.  Nev.  L.  c.  119,  §  10,  provides  for  the  Borough  of 
Elizabeth  —  any  white  servant  or  servants,  slave  or  slaves, 
which  shall  '^  be  brought  before  the  Mayor,  &c.,  by  their  mas*  * 
ters  or  other  inhabitant  of  the  Borough,  for  any  misdemeanor 
or  rude  or  disorderly  behavior,  may  be  committed  to  the  work- 
house to  hard  labor  and  receive  correction  not  exceeding  thirty 
lashes/' 

1760  An  act  fer  enlisting  soldiers,  &c.,  Nev.  L.  c.  141,  sec. 
6,  provides  against  enlistment  of  any  '^young  man  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  or  any  slaves  who  are  so  for  terms  of  life, 
or  apprentices,''  without  leave  of  their  masters,  &c. 

1768.  An  act  to  regulate  the  trial  of  slaves  for  murder 
and  other  crimes  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  actj  &c.  Allinson, 
L.  c.  475.  Sec.  1,  2,  provides  for  trial  of  slaves  by  the  ordinary 
higher  criminal  courts.  3.  That  the  expenses  of  the  execution^ 
&c.,  shall  be  levied  on  order  of  the  justices  irom  the  owners  of 
all  able-bodied  slaves  in  the  county.  4.  Bepeals  sec.  4,  5,  6, 7,  of 
the  act  of  1713. 

1769.  An  a^at  laying  a  duty  on  the  purchasers  of  slaves 
imported  into  this  colony,^  AUinson's  L.  c.  494.  Recites— 
"  Whereas  duties  on  the  importation  of  negroes  in  several  of 
the  neighboring  colonies  hath,  on  experience,  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  the  introduction  of  sober  industrious  foreigners,  to  set- 
tle under  his  Majesty's  allegiance,  and  the  promoting  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  order  therefore 
to  promote  the  same  good  designs  in  this  government  and  that 
such  as  purchase  slaves  may  contribute  some  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens  :"  provides  for  a  duty,  and  also  for 
further  securities  on  the  manumission  of  slaves. 

'  See  reference  to  these  acts  as  indicating  the  legality  of  slaTerjr,  in  State  9.  Po8l| 
State  V.  Van  Boren,  1  Zabriskie's  B.  86S,  87S. 
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1776,  Jvlj  2.  A  constitution  adopted  for  the  coUmjf.  Ait. 
4,  declares  all  inhabitants  of  fall  age,  who  aie  worth  fifty 
pounds,  entitled  to  vote ;  21,  22,  declares  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  former  statute  law  of  the  piovinoe  to  be  in 
force.    Wilson's  ed.  Laws  1784. 

§  226.  Lbgiblation  of  Pennbtlyania. 

Settlements  had  been  made  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  but  the  soil  had  been  be- 
fore claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  the  goyemoTB  of  New 
York,  under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  had  claimed  jurisdictiflo 
over  the  territoiy  :  but  the  first  local  legislation  was  deii?ed 
firom  the  charter  to  Penn  in  1680.' 

1681,  July  11 — the  date  of  certain  Conditions  and  Gon- 
cessions  agreed  upon  by  W.  Penn,  Proprietary,  &e.j  and  those 
who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  proTince. 
Charters  and  Acts,  &c.,  ed.  1762,  voL  i.  p.  6,  7,  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  sections  13,  14^  15,  may  be  no- 

'  The  fofuih  section  grants  to  the  Proprietaiy  and  his  heirs  and  depodea  poww  of 
making  laws,  '*  according  to  their  best  discretion  by  and  with  the  adrice,  sssent  and 
approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  country  or  tiie  greater  part  of  them,**  &e.  Ths 
fifth  specifies  other  l^islatiye  judicial  and  executive  powers  with  the  proriao— **  thst 
the  same  laws  be  consonant  to  reason  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  (as  near  ai 
conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  rights  of  this  our  realm  of 
England,  and  saving  and  reserving  to  us,  &c.,  the  receiving,  hearing,  and  determJniqg 
of  the  appeal  and  appeals  of  all  or  any  person  or  persons  of,  in  or  belonging  to  tfas 
territories  aforesaid,  or  touching  any  judgment  to  be  there  made  or  given.**  Ths 
sixth  gives  power  to  the  Proprietor  to  make  ordinances  **  for  the  preservatioii  of  ths 
peace  as  for  the  better  government  of  the  people  there  inhabiting,  so  that  aaid  ordi- 
nances be  consonant  to  reason  and  be  not  repugnant  nor  contrary,  but,  so  far  as  oon- 
veniently  may  be,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of,  &c.,  and  so  as  the  said  ordinances  be 
not  extended,  in  any  sort,  to  bind,  charge,  or  take  away  the  right  or  interest  of  wuf 
person  or  persons  for  or  in  their  life,  members,  freehold,  goods  or  chattels,*  &c.— 
Laws  of  Pa.  fo.  p.  1,  6.  The  requisites  of  the  condition  of  a  'freeman,'  are  indicated 
in  grant  or  charter  of  liberties,  by  Penn,  25  Ap.  1682  ;  Laws  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  (Append,  to  editions  of  Prov.  Laws.)  2.  That  every  inhabitant  that  is  or 
shall  be  purchaser,  &c.,  and  every  person  that  hath  been  a  servant  or  bondsman,  and 
is  free  by  his  service,  that  shall  have  taken  up  his  fii^y  acres,  &c.,  and  eveiy  inhabi- 
tant, artificer,  or  other  resident  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to  ths 
Government,  shall  and  may  be  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  in  provincial  council  or  General  Assembly  in  the  said  Province."  See  also 
Votes  and  Proceedings,  I.  p.  3,  admittmg  certain  Swede,  Finn  and  Dutch  settlen  to 
be  freemen,  and  the  act  of  Cnion  (annexing  the  three  counties  which  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  Province  and  State  of  Delaware,  (in  the  Append,  to  Prov.  L.)  in  whidi  ths 
foUowing  occurs — **And  forasmuch  as  there  must  always  be  a  people  before  thers 
can  be  a  government,  and  the  people  must  be  united  and  free,  in  order  to  settle  and 
encourage  them,'*  &c. 
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ticed,  providing  for  the  pmiisliment  of  injurieB  done  to  the  In- 
dians, that  the  planter  injured  hy  them,  '^  shall  not  he  his  own 
judge  upon  the  Indian/'  and  for  a  judicial  determination  of 
controversies  arising  hetween  the  planters  and  the  natives  hj  a 
jury  consisting  of  six  persons  of  each  race,  &c.,  &c. 

1682.  Laws  agreed  upon  in  England  :  provide,  sec.  23, — 
^^  That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  all  servants,  where  their 
names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment  shall  be  registered/' 
29  —  '<  That  servants  be  not  kept  longer  than  their  time,  and 
such  as  are  careful  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  put  in  fitting  equipage  at  the  expiration  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  custom/'    Province  Laws,  App.  1,  2. 

1700.  ^^  Fourth  mo.  1.  The  bill  number  5  r^ulating  9ie- 
^oes  in  their  morals  and  marriages,  &c.,  was  read  the  first  time 
Euid  put  to  the  vote  whether  it  should  pass  into  a  law  ?  carried 
in  the  negative/'  Votes  &  Proc.  I.  p.  120.  *  Memoirs  Hist. 
Boc.  Penn.  voL  i  p.  367, — Settle's  Notices. 

*1700.  An  (zctfor  the  better  regidaUon  of  servants  in  this 
province  and  territories.  The  captions  are—"  No  servant  to 
be  sold  out  of  this  government  without  his  consent.  Nor  as- 
ligned  over  except  before  a  Justice.  The  allowance  to  servants 
%t  the  expiration  of  their  servitude.  And  shall  serve  five  days 
for  every  day's  absence  from  their  master,  &c.  The  reward  for 
taking  up  Runaways,  &c.,  and  the  penalty  for  concealing  them. 
The  Penalty  on  the  Justice  for  neglect,  as  also  on  the  Sheriff. 
Likewise  for  dealing  with  servants  or  negroes,  &c.  For  this 
ind  for  the  following  citations,  see  the  various  editions  of  the 
Province  Laws  of  Pa. 

c.  26.  An  act  abotU  departers  out  of  this  Province, 

Persons  leaving  are  required  to  procure  a  pass. — Prov.  L.  c.  132. 

c.  29.    An  act  for  the  trial  of  negroes.     The  captions 

— Two  Justices  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  with  the  assist- 
mce  of  six  freeholders,  to  try  negroes  for  murther,  &c.    Their 

-  2  Hfldr.  505.  **  TIm  aaaemblj  refused  to  assent  to  Penn's  pnqposition  for  the  le- 
^1  marriage  and  instmotioii  of  slaves,  but  passed  a  rigid  police  law  for  the  regolation 
lad  punishment  of  negro  slaTea** 

*  For  the  history  of  the  yarions  changes  in  tiie  frame  of  Goremment  before  this 
late,  see  Preface  to  the  Votes  and  Proce^ings.  2  Hildr.  68,  67,  205,  207. 
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qualification  and  manner  of  proceeding  thereon.  Their  dntj 
and  power  to  acquit  or  condemn.  How  sentence  to  he  giyen 
and  execution  done.  Punishment  for  rape.  For  stealing.  Ne- 
groes not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun  or  other  aims.  Nor  to  meet 
above  four  in  company  on  penalty  of  whipping. — Prov.  L.  c  135. 

c.  30.  An  act  to  prevent  the  impwtatum  of  Indian 

slaves,  ^^  Whereas  the  importation  of  Indian  slaves  from  Caio> 
lina  or  other  places  hath  been  observed  to  give  the  Tndians  of 
this  province  some  umbrage  for  suspicion  and  dissatisfiictian. 
Be  ity  &c.y  that  if  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1706,  any  person  shall  import  or  cause  to  be  imported,  any 
Indian  slaves  or  servants  whatsoever,  fix)m  any  province  or  colo- 
ny in  America  into  this  province,  by  land  or  water,  snch  onlj 
and  their  children  (if  any)  excepted  as  for  the  space  of  one  year 
before  such  importation  shall  be  proven  to  have  been  menial 
servants  in  the  family  of  the  importer,  and  are  brought  in  to- 
gether with  the  importer's  fitmily,  every  such  slave  or  servant  eo 
here  landed  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Qovemment  and  shall  be 
either  set  at  liberty  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the  (Sovemor 
and  council  shall  see  cause/' 

^^  Provided  always  that  no  such  Indian  slave  as  deserting  bis 
master's  service  elsewhere,  (that  shall  fly  into  this  Province,) 
shall  be  understood  or  be  construed  to  be  comprehended  within 
this  act/'— Prov.  L.  c.  136. 

c.  39.*  An  act  about  arrests  and  making  debtors  pay 

by  servitude, — Prov.  L.  c.  165. 

c.  50.  An  a<^/or  raising  revenue.     An  import  dutyis 

laid  on  negroes,  among  other  merchandise  specified. — ^Prov,  L 
c.  166. 

1710)  c.  14.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  negroes,  wine,  rum, 
and  other  spirits.  Repealed  in  coimcil,  1713. — Prov.  L.  c. 
172. 

1711-12,  c.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  ns^ 
groes  and  Indians  into  this  Province,  Lays  a  prohibitory  du- 
ty on  negroes  and  Indians  ;  allows  a  drawback  or  re-exportation 

*  These  acts  of  1705 — chapters  26,  29,  80,  89,  appear  to  haTe  ben  oiacted  in 
1701,  but  disallowed  by  the  king's  oonnciL 
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in  twenty  days  ;  an  indulgence  to  tiayellers,  of  two  slayes  each ; 
ronaways,  if  tabsn  back  within  twenty  days,  to  be  fiee  of  duty ; 
otherwise,  if  not  claimed  within  twelve  months,  they  were  to  be 
sold.  Repealed  by  the  Queen's  counciL — Prov.  L.  c.  183  ;  (see 
ante,  p.  209,  note  from  Burge.)* 

1714,  c.  19.  An  (id  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.  Repealed  in  council,  1719. — Prov.  L.  c. 
209. 

1717,  c.  6.  An  act  for  continuing  a  duty  on  negroes  brought 
into  this  Province,     "  Expired,'' — Prov.  L.  c.  222. 

1721,  c.  1.  In  this  act,  which  regulates  public  houses,  &c., 
in  B.  4,  negroe  or  Indian  servants  are  spoken  of,  but  not  slaves ; 
the  margin  has  the  term  slaves. — Prov.  L.  c.  23. 

c.  2.  Act  respecting  fires ,  last  section,  "and  if  such 

offender  be  a  negro  or  Indian  slave  he  shall,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment, be  publicly  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate." 
—Prov.  L.  c.  235. 

1721-2,  c.  1.  An  act  for  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  con^ 
victed  of  heinous  crimes  and  imported  into  this  province  as  ser- 
vants  or  otherwise.    Prov.  L.  c.  237.     Repealed,  1729,  c.  8, 

B.21. 

1722,  c.  3.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.     "  Expired." — Prov.  L.  c.  239. 

1726,  c.  1.  Similar  title.     "  Expired."— Prov.  L.  c.  276. 

c.  4.  An  a^  for  the  better  reguUxting  of  negroes  in  this 

Province.  Captions  : — ^Value  of  negro  put  to  death  for  crime, 
how  allowed  to  owner.  Masters  importing  negroes  to  report 
them  to  collector.  Whoever  lets  free  any  n^roe  shall  give  se- 
curity. The  third  section  enacts,  "  and  whereas  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  free  negroes  are  an  idle,  sloathful  people,  and 
often  prove  burthensom  to  the  neighborhood,  and  afford  ill  ex- 
amples to  other  negroes,  Therefore  be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  if 
any  master  or  mistress  shall  discharge  or  set  free  any  negroe,  he 
or  she "  shall  give  recognizance  &c.,  ^^  but  until  such  recogni- 

'  In  1712  to  ft  general  petition  for  the  emanoipation  of  negro  slayes  by  law,  ih«  k- 
gislatnre  of  Pennsylyania  answered  that  *  it  was  neither  jnst  nor  coovenient  to  set  them 
at  liberty.'— 8  Banc.  408. 

19 
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sance  is  given  such  negroes  shall  not  be  deemed  free."  The  se- 
curity shall  be  given  for  negroes  set  free  by  will,  or  the  said 
n^roes  shall  not  be  free. — ^^  That  if  any  free  negroe,  fit  to  woik, 
shall  neglect  so  to  do  and  loiter  and  misspend  his  or  her  time, 
or  wander  from  place  to  place,  any  two  Magistrates  next  adjoin- 
ing are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  bind  out  to  service, 
such  negroe,  from  year  to  year,  as  to  them  may  seem  meet."-^ 
Slaves  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  be  bound  out. — No  free 
negro  or  mulatto  to  harbor  or  entertain  any  negro,  Indian  or 
mulatto  slave, — nor  trade  with  any  such. — "  That  if  any  fiee 
negroe  or  mulattoe  shall  refuse  or  be  unable  to  pay  his  or  her 
Fine  or  Forfeiture  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  Justice  before  whom  such  matter  is  tried  to  order 
Satisfaction  by  Servitude."  ^'  That  no  minister,  pastor  or  ma- 
gistrate, or  other  person  whatsoever,  who,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  province,  usually  join  people  in  marriage,  shall  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  join  in  marriage,  any  negroe  with  any  white 
person,  on  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.'^  Whites  and 
blacks  cohabiting — ^the  white  shall  pay  a  fine,  and  the  black  be 
sold  as  a  servant.  The  remaining  sections  prescribe  penalties 
for  negroes  absent  from  home  at  night,  &c.     Prov.  L.  c.  288. 

1729,  c.  5.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  ncgi^oes  imported, 
(tc,  rep.  by  1761,  c.  10,  s.  16. — Prov.  L.  c.  297. 

c.  8.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  Forreigners  and  Irish 

servants  dkc.y  imported  irUo  this  Province — repealed  by  1729, 
2d  sess.,  c.  7,  b.  9. — Prov.  L.  c.  298. 

1742,  c.  3.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes  brought  into  this  province,  and  not  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  Greai  Britain,  &c.  Kepealed  by  the  royal 
coimcil. 

1761,  c.  10.  Supplementary  to  an  act  of  1729,  c.  5.  A 
similar  law,  1767-8,  c.  3.  1  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pa, 
c.  428,  429. 

1767-8,  c.  3,  continues  the  last  above,  "  expired." 

1771,  c.  8.  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  of  1770,  re- 
specting servants.   1  Laws  Commonw.  Pa.  c.  636. 

1773|  c.  11.  An  act  making  perpettiai  tlie  act  intituled^  An 
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dct  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  and  mulaUo  slaves^  Ac^  and 
laying  an  additional  duty  on  the  said  slaves.  1  Commonw. 
Laws,  c.  692,  (repealed  1780.    Ibid.  c.  881,) 

1776,  June  14. — The  Provincial  Congress  instracted  their 
delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  confer  with  the  other 
colonies  in  political  separation  from  Great  Britain,  '^  reserving 
to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regu- 
lating the  internal  government  of  the  same.*' — ^Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings, voL  vi.,  740. 

§  227.    Legislation  of  Dslawabe. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  State  of  Delaware  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.*  Their  claim  had  always  been  denied 
by  the  English,  though  on  the  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 
Duke  of  York^  it  was  occupied  by  his  representatives  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  proprietary  dominion.  In  1682,  Aug.  21,  the  Duke 
ceded  his  territory  to  Penn,  and  it  became  included  in  his  gov- 
ernment.— See  the  "  Act  of  Union,"  in  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
voL  i.,  p.  3,  and  ante  p.  286,  note. — Delaware  Laws,  ed.  1797,  c.  fl. 

In  1703,  Penn  surrendered  the  old  form  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Delaware  Counties  the  option  of  a  separate  administra- 
tion, under  "the  Charter  of  Privileges,**  having  a  separate 
legislature,  though  one  Governor  and  Council  with  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Del.  Laws,  ed.  1797,  appendix. 

172L  An  act  for  the  trial  of  Negroes,  DeL  L.  c.  43.  Sec.  1. 
Two  justices  and  six  freeholders  empowered  to  try  "negro  or 
mulatto  slaves'*  accused  of  heinous  offences  specified.  2.  Such 
court  may  determine  and  order  execution.  When  slaves  are 
put  to  death  two-thirds  of  value  to  be  paid  to  owner.    3,  4. 

'  The  first  settlements  in  this  ▼icini^  were  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  before  tihe 
year  1638.  Stevens,  in  Hist  of  Georgia,  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  Swedish  and  German 
colonies,  founded  on  the  Delaware  by  Gustayns  Adolphns,  it  was  held  "  not  lawftil  to 
buy  or  keep  slaves,**  but  pelves  no  authority.  In  a  translation  of  the  Danish  Laws  of 
Christian  V.,  published  in  London,  1756,  **  for  the  use  of  the  Danish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca," ch.  xii  of  Book  ill.  is  omitted,  sinoe  **  it  regards  vileanage,  consequently  of  no  uio 
in  the  American  islands."  But  ch.  xiv..  Of  B<mdtmem^  is  given  in  full,  though  such  at 
are  there  described  are  bound  to  the  soil,  though  hereditary,  and  could  not  be  sold  or 
removed  by  the  lord.  In  Book  iiL  ch.  ii.,  0/ Privileges,  '*  Whoever  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  power,  of  life  or  limb  on  his  servants,  or  ecdeeiastical  or  civfl  patronage,  cft  any  other 
privilege  granted  by  the  king,  shall  use  it|  and  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it  on  acoonnl 
of  abuse.** 
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Duties  of  Sheriffs,  &e.  5.  Punishment  for  rape  of  white  wo- 
man— standing  on  pillory  and  cutting  off  both  ears.  6, 7.  Slaves 
forbid  to  carry  arms  ;  negroes  forbid  meeting  in  companie& 

172L  An  act  against  adultery  and  fornication. — DeL  L.,  c. 
44,  sec.  5.  Servant  women  having  bastards — to  serve  another 
year.  9.  Penalty  on  white  women  that  shall  bear  mulatto 
children.  The  child  to  serve  under  appointment  of  county 
court,  until  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  (Repealed  1795,  D.  L., 
c.  71.)  10.  Penalty  on  white  men  committing  fornication 
with  negro  or  mulatto  women.  (Fines  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, for  fornication  and  bastardy,  abrogated,  1795,  D.  L, 
c.  108,  s.  7.) 

1789.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of  hein- 
ous crimes,  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being  im- 
portedy  dtc. — D.  L.,  c.  66. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants  and  slaves 

within  this  Government. — D.  L.,  c.  77.  Sec.  1.  No  indentured 
servant  to  be  sold  into  another  Government  without  the  appro- 
bation of  at  least  one  justice,  &c.  2.  Nor  assigned  over  unless 
before  a  justice.  3.  Nor  indentures  taken,  &c.  4-10.  Police 
regulations  regarding  servants,  similar  to  those  of  other  colonies. 
10.  Whoever  manumits  a  slave,  to  give  security,  &c.  11.  The 
children  of  free  negroes  to  be  bound  out  if  their  parents  do  not 
maintain  them.  The  remaining  sections  contain  the  ordinary 
police  regulations  for  slaves. 

1751.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  last. — D.  L.,  c.  129. 

1760.  Another  supplementary  act,  D.  L.,  c.  170.  Sec.  1. 
"  Whereas  the  children  of  white  women  by  negro  or  mulatto 
fathers,  and  the  descendants  of  such  children,  and  negroes  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  are  frequently  held  and  detained  as  ser- 
vants or  as  slaves,  by  persons  pretending  to  be  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  when  they  ought  not  by  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment be  so  held  and  detained,  and  frequently  are  sold  as  slaves 
by  such  pretended  masters  or  mistresses  to  persons  who  reside 
in  other  governments,  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  prevent  their 
procuring  proof  of  their  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  ;  and 
whereas  the  laws  of  this  Government  are  defective  in  not  pre- 
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scribing  any  mode  for  settling  and  detennining  in  a  short  and 
summary  manner  the  claim  or  right  of  any  persons  pretending 
to  be  entitled  to  their  liberty/'  2.  Enacts  that  the  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  may,  upon  petiticm,  summon  the  master  or 
mistress  and  witnesses  before  them,  and,  ''  after  hearing  the 
proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  in  a  sunmiary  way/'  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  person  petitioning  is  entitled  to  freedom, 
shall  discharge  him  or  her  from  the  service,  &c.  3.  Their  judg- 
ment to  be  enforced  by  the  Sheriff.  5.  Provides  a  penalty  for 
selling  a  free  man  '^  out  of  this  Government." 

1767.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  preceding. — D.  L.,  c. 
188.  Preamble. — "  Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  idle  and  slothful,  and  often  prove 
burdensome  to  the  neighborhood  wherein  they  live,  and  are  of 
evil  example  to  slaves."  Sec.  2.  Restrains  still  further  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  3.  Provides  punishment  for  a  slave  assaulting 
another  slave. 

§  228.  Legislation  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  legislation  having  territorial  extent  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  was 
derived  from  certain  Lords  Proprietary,  under  the  charters  of 
1663  and  1665.^    Even  before  the  year  1729,  where  the  rights 

'  The  first  permanent  tottlements  were  made  by  emigrants  horn  Virginia  and  New 
England.  (2  Banc,  181-186.)  By  the  first  charter,  1668,  art  5,  the  proprietaries 
had  property  in  the  soil  and  supreme  legislative  power  **  according  to  tbeir  best  dis- 
cretion and  with  the  advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  prov- 
ince, or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  depnties,  whom  for  the 
enactment  of  Uie  said  laws,  &c*'  the  proprietaries  were  to  assemble ;  *'  provided  nev- 
ertheless that  the  said  laws  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  as  near  as  may  be  conve- 
niently agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England.**  Art  7, 
**  tliat  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege  people  of  us,  &c.,  transported  or  to  be 
transported  into  the  said  province,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  such  as  shall  de- 
scend from  them,  there  bom,  or  hereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  shall  be  denizens  and 
lieges  of  us,  &c.,  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England,**  &c.,  and  that  they  shall  *'  possess 
and  enjoy  **  *'  all  liberties,  franchises  and  privileges  of  this  our  kingdom,  &c." 

The  charter  of  1665  has  rimilar  clauses.     1  S.  C.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  24,  88. 

The  proprietaries  adopted  John  Locke's  Conatitution,  March  1,  1669,  of  which  the 
following  articles  are  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  slavery  in  America ; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  constitution  ever  had  the  force  of  a  law,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  local  assembly.  See  1  S.  C.  St  at  L.,  p.  41 ;  it  was 
definitively  abrogated  in  1698.     1  R.  S.  of  N.  Car.,  Pref.  vil     It  provided : 

Art  97.  **  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place,  who  will  be  concerned  in  our  plan- 
tation, are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose  idolatry,  ignoranoe,  or  mistake 
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of  the  proprietaries  were  finally  ceded  to  the  crown,  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  the  territory  constituted  distinct 
jurisdictions,  each  having  a  separate  legislative  assembly.  Thej 
became  formally  distinguished  as  North  and  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  1732. 

The  l^islative  history  of  North  Carolina  begins  with  the 
year  1669.*  (2  Banc,  151.)  According  to  Iredell's  Laws  of 
N.  C,  from  which  the  following  notes  of  statutes  are  taken,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  laws  is  1715,  of  which  year's  laws, 
c.  31 — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  observing  of  the  QueenU 
peacCy  dkc,  sec.  5,  referring  to  the  charter  provision,  states  that 
disputes  often  arise  how  far  the  laws  of  England  are  in  force ; 
declares,  '^  From  thence  it  is  manifest  that  the  laws  of  England 
are  the  laws  of  this  government,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
with  our  way  of  living  and  trade."  "  That  the  common  law  is, 
and  shall  be  in  force,"  except  as  to  the  practice  of  courts,  and 
that  all  English  statutes  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  the  established  Church,  "  and  all  laws  providing  for  the 
privileges  of  the  people,"  and  certain  others,  shall  be  in  force. 


gives  UA  no  rijrht  to  expel  or  use  them  ill ;  and  those  who  remove  from  o&er  parts  to 
plant  there  will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  matters  of  religion,  the 
liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have  allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable 
fbr  us  on  this  account  to  keep  them  out ;  that  civil  peace  may  be  obtaiued  amidit  di- 
versity of  opinions,  and  our  government  and  compact  with  all  men  may  be  duly  and 
faithfully  observed ;  the  violation  whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  with- 
out great  offence  to  Almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religion  which  we 
profess ;  and  also  that  Jews,  Heathens  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  by  having  so 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves,'*  &c. 

Art.  101.  "No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  ago  shall  have  any  benefit  or  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  is  not  a  member 
of  some  Church  or  profession,  having  his  name  recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one 
religious  record  at  once.** 

Art.  107.  **  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  re- 
ligion ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  civil  estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
slaves  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves,  and  be  of  what  Church  or  profession  any 
of  them  shall  think  best,  and  be  as  fully  member  as  any  freeman.  But  yet  no  slate 
shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be 
in  all  things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in  before." 

Art.  110.  "  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authoritr 
over  his  negro  slavey  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever." 

For  the  early  le^rislative  history  of  the  Carolinas,  see  Pref  vol.  1  of  Rev.  St  of 
North  Car.     Brevard's  Obscn-atious.     1  S.  C.  Stat,  at  L.  425-429. 

At  this  time,  according  to  1  Williamson's  Hist,  of  N.  C,  122,  n.,  "  Taxables  were 
every  white  male,  aged  sixteen  years ;  and  every  slave,  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian, 
male  or  female,  aged  twelve  years."— Comp.  ante,  p.  230. 
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Gh.  45.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves. — ^The  title  only 
is  given  in  Iredell's  L.;  marginj  "  Rep.  by  act  April  4,  1741,  c. 
24."  Ch.  59.  An  act  respecting  Indians,  of  which  sec.  5  en- 
acts, that  any  white  man  injuring  an  Indian  "  shall  make  fnll 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  and  shall  suffer  such  other 
punishment  as  he  should  or  ought  to  have  done,  had  the  of- 
fence been  committed  by  an  Englishman."  Ch.  66.  An  act 
repealing  all  laws  not  specially  re-enacted. 

1720|  c.  5. — ^An  act  explaining  the  act  concerning  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  the  title  of  which  only  is  given  by  Iredell,  and 
in  margin,  "  Rep.  by  Ap.  1741,  c.  24." 

1723,  c.  5. — An  act  for  an  additional  tax  on  ail  free  ne- 
groes,  mulattos,  mustees,  and  ffWcA  persons,  male  or  female,  as 
now  or  hereafter  shall  be  intermarried  with  any  such  persons 
resident  in  this  government  The  title  only  given ;  margin, 
Rep.  by  acts,  1741,  c.  24 :  1760,  c.  2. 

1741,  c.  1.  Act  concerning  marriages. — Sec.  13.  That 
white  persons' intermarrying  with  any  negro,  mustee,  or  mulatto 
man  or  woman,  or  any  person  of  mixt  blood  to  the  third  gener- 
ation, bond  or  free,  "  shall  pay  fifty  pounds  forfeit." 

c.  24  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves,  does 

not  declare  who  are  or  shall  be  slaves  ;  relates  to  treatment  of 
indentured  servants,  and  the  police  regulations  for  slaves 
most  common  in  the  various  colonies.  Sec.  18,  provides  for 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  of  white  servant  women  having 
bastard  children;  if  by  a  negro,  &c.,  such  children  shall  be 
bound  out  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  19.  Mentions  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  servants  imported,  being  tradesmen  or  workmen 
in  some  art,  receiving  wages,  yet  bound.  45.  Such  runaways 
may  be  declared  outlawed,  and  thereupon  lawfully  killed  by  any 
person.  46.  The  conspiracy  of  three  slaves  made  a  felony.  56. 
That  no  negro  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  set  free  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  except  for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  county  court  and  license  thereupon. 

1749,  c.  6.  An  act  confirming,  on  revision,  certain  former 
acts,  among  which  the  acts  of  1723  and  1741  above  mentioned. 

1758,  c.  6.  An  additional  act  concerning  servants  and 
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slaves,  principally  providing  for  searching  the  houses  of  dares  fi)r 
arms  and  stolen  goods.  Sec.  9.  Allowance  for  slaves  executed. 
(Bep.  by  1786,  c.  17.)  10.  That  if  slaves,  not  being  clothed 
and  fed  according  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  shall  steal  com,  cattle, 
or  goods,  their  owners  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  peraon 
losing  the  same. 

1768,  c.  7.  Another  additional  act  as  above,  the  title  only 
given ;  margin^  "  Rep.  by  act,  1764,  c.  8,  and  1786,  c.  17." 
By  the  former  of  these  repealing  acts  it  appears  that  the  act  in 
part  provided  that  no  male  slave  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
be  condemned  to  death,  unless  for  murder  or  rape,  but  for  eveiy 
other  capital  crime  should,  for  the  first  ofience,  suffer  castigation. 
The  other  sections  provide  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed  for  crimes.  The  act  of  1786,  repealing  these,  recites, 
"  Whereas  many  persons,  by  cruel  treatment  to  their  slaves, 
cause  them  to  commit  crimes  for  which  many  of  said  slaves  are 
executed,  whereby  a  very  burthensome  debt  is  unjustly  imposed 
on  the  good  citizens,"  &c. 

1774,  c.  31.  An  act  to  prevent  the  wilfvl  and  malicious 
killing  of  slaveSy^  provides  for  the  first  offence,  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  death  without  clergy ;  the 
offender  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  slave.  Proviso, 
that  the  act  does  not  extend  to  outlawed  slaves.  See  the  act 
of  1791,  on  this  matter,  and  State  v.  Boon,  Taylor's  N.  C.  R 
252. 

1775,  May  19.  The  so-called  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  in  the  name  of  "  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
county."  See  the  history  of  this  in  Eev.  St.  of  N.  0.  voL  i.  p.  5. ; 
from  its  insertion  in  this  publication  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  as  its  own  public  act. 


*  State  V.  Reed,  2  llawks'  R  454.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  which 
concludes  at  common  law  is  good.  State  v.  Hale,  2  Hawks*  R.  582."  An  indictment 
will  lie  at  common  law  for  battery  of  a  slave  by  a  stranger,  i.  e.,  not  owner  or  hirer; 
comp.  State  v.  Mann,  2  DevoreuK  R.  263.  In  Tate  r.  O'Neil,  1  Hawks*  R.  418,  held, 
that  patrols  are  not  liable  to  the  master  for  inflicting  punishment  on  his  slave,  unless 
their  conduct  demonstrates  malice  against  the  master. 
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§  229.  Legislation  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  titles  preserved  in  Trott's  Laws  of  S.  0.  pp.  1, 2, 3, 
of  certain  early  colonial  acts,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  is 
one  dated 

1682  or  1683,  entitled  An  act  inhibiting  the  trading  with 
servants  or  slaves.  This  act  was  probably  temporary,  but  was 
renewed  by  various  acts,  anterior  to  the  revisory  and  now  extant 
slave  law  of  1712.  See  2  Statutes  at  Large,  Introd.  p.  5,  and 
pp.  22,  52,  73,  118,  also^  An  act  for  servants  arriving  without 
indentures  or  contracts,  and  an  act  to  prevent  runaways. — 2 
Stat.  Introd.  p.  5. 

1687.  An  act  for  servants  hereafter  arriving  without  in- 
dentures or  contracts, — 2  Stat.  L.  p.  30. 

1690.  An  act  for  the  better  ordering  of  slaves. — 1  St.  at  L. 
342.  Sec.  1,  Police  regulations  for  negro  or  Indian  slaves,  pro- 
vides for  passes  or  tickets.  Penalty  for  neglect  to  apprehend 
and  punish  runaways  ;  punishment  of  such  slaves  "  offering  any 
violence.''  2.  "  That  all  slaves  shall  have  convenient  clothes 
once  every  year,"  and  that  no  slave  "  shall  be  free  by  becoming 
a  Christian,"  that  slaved  shall  be  deemed  "  as  other  goods  and 
chattels  "  as  to  payment  of  debts,  but  "  shall  be  accounted  as 
freehold  in  all  other  cases,  and  descend  accordingly."  3, 4,  6,  9. 
For  the  detention,  treatment,  &c.,  of  runaways.  5.  Houses  of 
slaves  to  be  searched  for  arms,  &c.,  and  stolen  goods.  7.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  steal  or  carry  off  any  slaves  the  act  made 
a  felony.  8,  10,  11.  Provide  for  the' trial  and  punishment  of 
slaves,  by  a  justice  and  three  freeholders,  for  crimes,  misde- 
meanors, and  insurrections,  12.  "  That  if  any  slave,  by  pun- 
ishment from  the  owner  for  running  away  or  other  offence,  shall 
suffer  in  life  or  limb,  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  law  for  the 
same  ;  but  if  any  one  out  of  wilfulness,  wantonness,  or  bloody- 
mindedness,  shall  kill  a  slave,  "  shall  suffer  three  months'  im- 
prisonment,"" and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  owner ;  no  person 
liable  for  killing  a  slave  stealing  by  night  in  his  house,  &c. 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  temporary,  but  in  substance 
re-enacted  by  various  acts  until  the  law  of  1712.  See  2  Stat. 
It  L.  pp.  49,  78,  121, 156,  182. 
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1697.  An  (zct  for  the  making  aliens  free  of  this  pari  of  this 
province  and  for  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Prot- 
estants.— 2  St.  at  L.  131.  The  first  section  extends  the  rights 
and  privileges  '^  of  persons  bom  of  English  parents  "  to  all  alien 
inhabitants ;  bnt  by  the  seventh  its  extent  seems  limited  to 
certain  Frenqh  Protestants.  An  act  of  1691,  2  St.  at  L.  58, 
also  naturalizes  certain  of  this  class  of  aliens. 

1698.  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  (j 
white  servants. — 2  St.  at  L.  153,  recites,  '^  whereas  the  great 
number  of  negroes,  which  of  late  have  been  imported  into  this 
colony  may  endanger  the  safety  thereof,  if  speedy  care  be  not 
taken  and  encouragement  given  for  the  importation  of  white 
servants." 

1701.  An  act  for  the  prevention  ofrunatvays  deserting  this 
government — 2  St.  at  L.  180.  This  applies  to  all  ^domiciled 
persons. 

170a  An  act  laying  duties,  2  St.  at  L.  200.  Sees.  4,  5, 
designate  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  negro  slaves  imported,  and  on 
Indian  slaves  exported.  Further  explained  by  act  of  1706, 
2  St.  at  L.  280. 

1704.  An  act  to  regulate  elections,  2  St.  at  L.  249.  Sec.  1, 
provides  a  property  qualification  for  voters,  but  no  distinction  of 
race  is  mentioned.  Another  act  making  aliens  free  of  this  part 
of  the  province. — 2  St.  at  L.  251.  Another  for  raising  and 
enlisting  such  slaves  as  shall  be  thought  serviceable  to  this  prov- 
ince in  time  of  alarms. — 7  St.  at  L.  349,  continued  by  later 
acts  up  to  the  act  of  1712. 

1712.  An  act  to  put  in  force  in  this  province  the  several 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  South  Britain,  therein 
particularly  mentioned, — 2  St.  at  L.  p.  401.  In  sec.  5,  "  that  all 
and  every  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  where  the  same 
is  not  altered  by  the  above  enumerated  acts,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  particular  constitutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  this  province, 
excepting  so  much  thereof  as  hath  relation  to  the  ancient  ten- 
ures whicli  are  taken  away,  &c.,  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared 
to  be  of  as  full  force  in  this  province  as  if  particularly  enumer- 
ated ])y  tliisi  act,  &c."     Among  the  acts  named  are  the  great 
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charter,  9  Hen.  3.  c.  29,  which  is  recited,  "  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken,"  &c.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  2,  is  not  among 
the  acts  named.  As  to  the  law  of  slavery  co-existent  with  the 
law  of  England  in  the  colony,  compare  White  v.  Chambers 
(1796),  2  Bay's  R.  74. 

17152.  An  act  for  the  better  ordering  and  governing  of  ne- 
groea  and  slaves. — 7  St.  at  L.  352.  "  Whereas  the  plantations  and 
estates  of  this  province  cannot  be  well  and  sufficiently  managed 
and  brought  into  use  without  the  labor  and  service  of  negroes 
and  other  slaves  ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  negroes  and  other 
slaves  brought  unto  the  people  of  this  province  for  that  purpose 
are  of  barbarous,  wild,  savage  natures,  and  such  as  renders  them 
wholly  unqualified  to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  customs,  and 
practices  of  this  province  ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
such  other  constitutions,  laws  and  orders  should  in  this  province 
be  made  and  enacted  for  the  good  regulating  and  ordering  of 
them,  as  may  restrain  the  disorders,  rapines,  and  inhumanity  to 
which  they  are  naturally  prone  and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people  of  this  province  and 
their  estates,  to  which  purpose 

1.  "5e  it  enactedy  Ac.y  that  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestisoes, 
and  Indians,  which  may  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  sold, 
or  are  now  held  or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought  and 
sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  slaves,  and  they  and  their 
children  are  hereby  made  and  declared  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  excepting  all  such  negroes,  miQattoes,  mustizoes,  or 
Indians,  which  heretofore  have  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  for 
some  particular  merit,  made  and  declared  free  either  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  this  province,  pursuant  to  any  act  or 
law  of  tliis  province,  or  by  their  respective  owners  or  masters, 
and  also  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  mustizos,  or  In- 
dians as  can  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
And  in  case  any  negro,  mulattoe,  mustizoe  or  Indian,  doth  lay 
claim  to  his  or  her  freedom,  upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  accounts, 
the  same  shall  be  officially  heard  and  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  this  province^'  Sees.  2,  3,  re-enact  provi- 
sions ol  the  act  of  1690,  respecting  runaways  and  searches  for 
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arms  and  stolen  goods.  4.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  5,  6.  For- 
bidding to  slaves  use  and  access  to  fire-arms.  7;  8.  Against 
meetings  of  slaves  in  and  about  Charleston.  9,  10, 12, 18.  Pro- 
visions for  the  trial  of  slaves,  similar  to  those  in  the  act  of  1690, 
and  for  new  modes  of  punishment.  11.  Penalty  on  owners  for 
sending  away  slaves  who  have  committed  felonies.  13.  Regu- 
lating the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  other 
slaves.  14.  "  Whereas  divers  evil  and  ill-disposed  persons  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  steal  away  negroes  or  other  slaves,  by 
specious  pretence  of  promising  them  freedom  in  another  countiy, 
against  which  pernicious  practice  no  punishment  suitable  hath 
yet  been  provided,"  provides  punishment  of  the  attempt  by  a 
fine,  &c.,  and  makes  the  act  a  "  felony  without  benefit  of  cleigy, 
and  the  offender  shall  suffer  death  accordingly."  15.  "  That  in 
case  any  negro  or  slave  shall  run  from  his  master  or  mistress, 
with  intent  to  go  off  from  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive  his 
master  or  mistress  of  his  service,  such  negro  or  slave  shall,  on 
conviction,  suffer  death  ;"  provides  for  punishment  of  slaves  en- 
ticing other  slaves  to  run  away.  16.  Provides  for  payment  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  suffering  death  for  crimes.  17.  Punishment 
of  slave  striking  or  injuring  any  "  Christian  or  white  person." 
19.  Various  new  punishments  for  slaves  running  away  for  the 
first  and  other  times.  20-27.  Various  provisions  for  the  arrest 
and  treatment  of  runaway  slaves.  28,  29.  Restraining  owners 
in  granting  liberties  to  slaves  and  in  their  mode  of  employing 
them.  30.  Similar  to  sec.  12,  of  the  act  of  1690.  31-33.  De- 
tailed provisions  for  the  better  enforcement  of  this  act.  34.  Pro- 
vides "  since  charity  and  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  profess, 
oblige  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  that  religion 
may  not  be  made  a  pretence  to  alter  any  man's  property  and  right, 
and  that  no  person  may  neglect  to  baptize  their  negroes  or  slaves 
or  suffer  them  to  be  baptized,  for  fear  that  thereby  they  should 
be  manumitted  and  set  free," — "  it  shall  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared lawful  for  any  negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave 
or  slaves  whatsoever,  to  receive  and  profess  the  Christian  faith, 
and  to  be  therein  baptized  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  such 
slave  or  slaves  shall  receive  or  profess  the  Christian  religion  and 
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be  baptized,  he  or  they  shall  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  set 
free,  or  his  or  their  owner,  master,  or  mistress  lose  his  or  their 
civil  right,  property,  and  authority  over  such  slave  or  slaves, 
but  that  the  slave  or  slaves,  with  respect  to  his  servitude,  shall 
remain  and  continue  in  the  same  state  and  condition  that  he  or 
they  were  in  before  the  making  of  this  act/' 

1714. — An  additional  act  to  the  above,  7  St.  at  L.,  365, 
sec.  1,  to  facilitate  punishment  of  slaves,  gives  to  two  justices 
and  one  freeholder,  certain  of  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  two 
justices  and  three  freeholders.  2.  Other  of  such  powers  given  to 
a  justice  and  two  freeholders.  3.  Compensation  of  marshal  in 
certain  cases.  4.  Limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  slaves  exe- 
cuted for  crime.  5.  Reciting  that  "  the  executing  of  several 
negroes  for  felonies  of  a  smaller  nature  "  has  been  a  great  charge, 
enacts  that  except  for  murder,  slaves  condemned  shall  be  trans- 
ported, &c.  6.  Punishment  of  slave  for  striking— -discretionary 
with  the  judge,  and  the  oath  of  the  person  struck,  made  suffi- 
cient to  convict.  7,  8.  Respecting  dealing  with  slaves,  stolen 
goods,  &c.  9,  10.  "  And  whereas  the  number  of  negroes  do 
extremely  increase  in  this  province,  and  through  the  afflicting 
Providence  of  God,  the  white  persons  do  not  proportionably 
multiply,  by  reason  whereof  the  safety  of  the  said  province  is 
greatly  endangered,"  &c.,  provides  additional  duties  or  importa- 
tion. 11.  That  slaves  shall  not  be  allowed  to  plant  for  them- 
selves certain  articles  or  keep  stock. 

1716. — An  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  white  ser- 
vants into  this  province.  2,  Stat,  at  L.,  646.  An  act,  cfec, 
duties  on  negroes  imported,  Ibid.,  651,  sees.  3,  4,  5.  An  act  to 
keep  inviolate  the  freedom  of  elections,  dtc.  2  St.  at  L.,  683,  sec. 
20  :  qualifications  of  voters,  "that  every  white  man,  and  no  other, 
professing  the  Christian  religion,"  being  of  age  and  having  cer- 
tain property,  may  vote. 

1717. — An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regulating 

*  See  the  abstract  of  this  act  in  2  Hildr.  p.  271,  276 ;  the  author  obserres  here : 
*^  Then,  as  now,  the  legality  of  thifl  legislation  seems  open  to  some  question/'  refe^ 
ring  to  the  charter  provision  that  local  laws  should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.     Compare  atUe^  f  214. 
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white  aervants.  2  St.  at  L.,  14,  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  Sec.  21  provides  ponisb- 
ment  of  limited  servitude  for  white  women  having  children  bj 
negroes,  and  the  same  penalty  for  white  men  begetting  chil- 
dren by  blacks  ;  the  issue  to  be  servants  for  limited  times. 

1717. — A  further  additional  act^  Ac.  7  St.  at  L.,  368, 
contains  new  provisions  for  compensation  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed,  and  increases  the  import  duty. 

1719. — Another  act  laying  duties  on  n^roes,  &c  2 
St.  at  L.,  57,  69. 

1722, — An  act  for  the  better  ordering  y  dtc 

1785. — An  act  under  the  same  title.  7  St.  at  L.,  371, 
385.  These  acts,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  extend  and 
re-enact  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts.  Sec.  22  of  the  first 
act  recites,  "  whereas,  there  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  that 
slaves  do  run  away  for  want  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
nons,"  gives  power  to  justices  to  inquire,  and  enacts  a  penalty. 
Sec.  1  of  the  act  of  1735,  declaring  who  shall  be  slaves  in  terms 
similar  to  sec.  1  of  1712,  '^  in  case  any  n^ro,  mulatto,  mustee 
or  Indian  doth  or  shall  lay  claim  to  his,  her,  or  their  freedom, 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  acts  or  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be 
finally  heard  and  determined  before  the  judges  and  justices  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  assize  and  gaol-delivery  in  this 
province,  in  open  court,  at  the  sitting  of  the  same  by  a  verdict 
of  twelve  men,  and  not  otherwise."  Sec.  35  requires  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  departure  out  of  the  province  of  manu- 
mitted slaves,  &c.  36.  Limits  the  quality  of  apparel  to  be  fur- 
nished to  slaves. 

1737. — An  act  for  establishing  and  regulating  patrols,  3 
St.  at  L.,  456,  recites  the  object  of  keeping  in  order  ^the 
*'  negroes  and  other  slaves." 

173& — An  act  respecting  pedlers,  and  against  their  dealing 
with  slaves.     3  St.  at  L.,  4S7. 

1740. — For  the  better  ordering  and  governing  negroes  and 

oihi^r  slaws  in  t?iis  province,     7  St.  at  L.,  p.  397.     Where- 

ai»  in  hia  ini^esty*^  plantations  in  America  slavery  has  been  in- 

iOOd  and  allowed,  and  the  people  commonly  called  negroes, 
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Indians,  mulattoes  and  mustezoes  have  been  deemed  absolute 
slaves  and  the  subjects  of  property  in  the  hands  of  particular 
persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over  such  slaves  ought  to  be 
settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws,  so  that  the  slave  may  be 
kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedience,  and  the  owners  and 
other  persons  having  the  care  and  government  of  slaves  may  be 
restrained  from  exercising  too  great  rigor  and  cruelty  over 
them,  and  that  the  public  peace  and  order  of  this  province  may 
be  preserved ;  we  pray  your  most  sacred  majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted. 

'^  And  he  it  enacted^  dtc. — That  all  negroes  and  Indians,  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  mulattoes 
or  mustezoes,  who  are  now  free,  excepted,)  mulattoes  or  mus- 
tezoes who  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  this  province,  and 
all  their  issue  and  offspring,  bom  or  to  be  born,  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  remain  forever  hereafter 
absolute  slaves,  and  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
and  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in  law 
to  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  pos- 
sessors and  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  all 
intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  provided  a2- 
ways,  that  if  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo  shall  claim 
his  or  her  freedom,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  negro, 
Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  apply  to  the  justices  of  his  majes- 
ty's Court  of  Common  Pleas  by'petition  or  motion,  either  during 
the  sitting  of  the  said  court,  or  before  any  of  the  justices  of  the 
same  court  at  any  time  in  the  vacation  ;  and  the  said  court  or 
any  of  the  justices  thereof,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  im- 
powered  to  admit  any  person  so  applying  to  be  guardian  for 
any  negro,  ^Indiap,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  claiming  his  or  her,  or 
their  freedom ;  and  such  guardians  shall  be  enabled,  entitled 
and  capable  in  law,  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature 
of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  who  shaU  claim  prop- 
erty in,  or  who  shaU  be  in  possession  of  any  such  negro,  Indian, 
mulatto  or  mustezo  ;  and  the  defendant  shall  and  may  plead  the 
general  issue  on  such  action  brought^  and  the  special  matter 
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maj  and  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  general  or  spe- 
cial verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given  accoiding  to  the 
very  right  of  the  cause,  without  having  any  r^aid  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  proceedings,  either  in  form  or  substance ;  and  if 
judgment  shall  be  giveoi  for  the  plaintiff,  a  special  entry  diiD 
be  made  declaring  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  and  the 
jury  shall  assess  damages  which  the  plaintiff's  ward  hath  sus- 
tained, and  the  court  shall  give  judgment  and  awaid  execution 
against  the  defendant  for  such  damage,  ¥rith  full  oosts  of  suit ; 
but  in  case  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant,  the  sud 
court  is  hereby  fully  impowered  to  inflict  such  corporal  punish- 
ment, not  extending  to  life  or  limb  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit ;  provided  alwajfij 
that  in  any  action  or  suit  to  be  brought  in  pursuance  of  the 
direction  of  this  act,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shaU  lay  on  the 
plaintiff ;  and  it  shall  be  always  presumed  that  every  n^ro, 
Indian,  mulatto  and  mustezo  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contraiy  can 
be  made  to  appear,  the  Indians  in  amity  with  this  goyemment 
excepted,  in  which  case  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall  be  on 
the  defendant ;  provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
*  construed  to  hinder  or  restrain  any  other  court  of  law  or  equity 
in  this  province,  from  determining  the  property  of  slaves  or 
their  right  to  freedom,  which  now  have  cognizance  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  same,  when  the  same  shall  happen  to  come  in  judg- 
ment before  such  courts,  or  any  of  them,  always  taking  this  act 
for  their  direction  therein."  Sec.  2.  The  defendant  required  to 
give  recognizance.  3.  No  slave  to  be  absent  from  home  with- 
out a  ticket.  4.  Penalty  for  unauthorizedly  giving  a  ticket. 
5.  Slave,  without  ticket,  how  dealt  with  ;  provides  that  if  such 
"  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  any  white  person, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  white  person  to  apprehend  and 
moderately  correct  such  slave,  and  if  any  such  slave  shall  as- 
sault and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may  be  lawfully 
killed.''  6.  Penalty  for  improperly  beating  a  slave  ;  that  is, 
beating  by  other  than  the  master,  and  while  lawfully  employed : 
a  pecuniary  fine  with  power  to  commit  until  paid.  7.  Assem- 
Uages  of  slaves  to  be  dispersed,  their  houses  searched  for  arms, 
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&c.  8.  Persons  damaged  in  taking  runaway  slayes,  to  be  re* 
muneiated.  9.  How  daves  are  to  be  tried  for  capital  offences ; 
by  two  justices  and  three  freeholders,  &c.,  one  justice  may  issue 
warrant  of  commitment.  The  trial  to  be  within  three  days 
after  the  apprehending  of  such  slave.  The  said  justices,  &c., 
shall,  after  hearing  evidence  for  and  against,  &c.,  finally  ^^  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  brought  before  them,  in  the  most 
summary  and  expeditious  manner ;  and  in  case  the  offender 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  by  law  the  offender 
ought  to  suffer  death,  the  said  justices  shall  give  judgment, 
and  award,  and  cause  execution  of  their  sentence  to  be  done  by 
inflicting  such  manner  of  death  and  at  such  time  as  the  justi- 
ces, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  freeholders  shall  direct,  and 
which  they  shall  judge  will  be  most  effectual  to  deter  others 
from  offending  in  the  like  manner.""  10.  Trial  for  offences  not 
capital,  by  one  justice  and  two  freeholders  ;  the  judgment  to  be 
''  for  the  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
the  taking  away  life  or  member,  as  he  and  they  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  think  fit ;  and  shall  award  and  cause  execution  to  be 
done  accordingly."  11.  What  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  court 
in  the  foregoing.  12.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  jus- 
tices, &c.  13.  ^^  That  not  only  the  evidence  of  all  free  Indians, 
without  oath,  but  the  evidence  of  any  slave  without  oath, 
shall  be  allowed  and  admitted  in  aU  causes  whatsoever, 
for  or  against  another  slave  accused  of  any  crime  or  offence 
whatsoever  ;  the  weight  of  which  evidence  being  seriously 
considered  and  compared  with  aU  other  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  justices 
and  freeholders.""  14.  The  same  provisions  for  trial  of  slaves 
made  applicable  to  free  negroes,  &c.  15.  Slaves  convicted  of 
felonies  to  suffer  death,  the  manner  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  justices  and  freeholders.'  .^  16.  Certain  crimes  declared 
felony,  committed  by  slaves,  free  negroes,  &c.,  burning  articles, 
the  product  of  the  province,  stealing  slaves  to  carry  out  of  the 
province,  poisoning  any  person.     17.  Homicide  and  insurrec- 

'  The  ezistenoe  of  Imws  for  the  trial  of  noffroei,  rinukr  to  that  contained  in  tha 
preceding  sectionfl^  thoald  be  considered  in  reading  Uie  newtpaper  reports  of  sudi  tri- 
aliy  which  often  appear  therein,  like  acts  of  lawless  asseoiMits 

20 
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t ion  punishable  witli  death.  18.  Compensation  to  owners  of  slayes 
executed.  19.  Justices  may  compel  any  to  give  eyidence.  20. 
Penalty  for  concealing  accused  slave.  21.  Duties  of  consta- 
bles. 22.  Penalty  for  working  on  Sunday.  23.  Slaves  not  to 
carry  fire-arms  without  a  ticket.  24.  Slaves  who  strike  a  white 
person,  how  to  be  deAt  with.  25.  Bunaway  slaves,  how  to  be 
disposed  o£  26.  The  duty  of  the  wardens  of  the  work-houses. 
27.  Proceedings  when  apprehended  runaway  slave  is  delivered 
to  warden,  &c.  28.  Slaves,  in  custody  eighteen  months,  to  be 
sold.^  29.  Penalty  on  free  negroes  or  slaves  for  harboring 
runaways.  30,  31.  Slaves  in  Charleston  not  to  buy  or  sell  ex- 
cept, &c.  32,  33.  Bespecting  selling  liquors  and  giving  tickets 
of  leave  to  slaves.  34.  Prohibits  slaves  from  trading  or  keep- 
ing boats,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  35.  Slaves  allowed  to  buy  and 
sell  provisions,  &c.,  with  a  ticket.  36.  Not  to  be  absent,  or  to 
keep  arms,  horns,  &c.  37.  "  And  whereas,  cruelty  is  not  only 
highly  unbecoming  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians, 
but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  have  any  sense  of 
virtue  or  humanity  ;  therefore  to  restrain  and  prevent  barbarity 
being  exercised  towards  slaves.'*  That  if  any  person  shall 
"  wilfully  murder  "  his  own  or  another's  slave,  he  shall  on  con- 
viction, forfeit  seven  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  and  be 
incapable  of  holding  office,  &c.  In  case  of  inability  to  pay,  to 
be  kept  at  hard  labor  in  the  work-house,  &c.,  for  seven  years. 
If  any  person  shall,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  or  by  undue 
correction,  kill  his  own  slave,  or  another's,  he  shall  forfeit  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.*  For  mutilation,  &c.,  or  "  cruel  pun- 
ishment, other  than  by  beating  with,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  forfeiture  of 
one  hundred  pounds.     38.  Slaves  to  be  provided  with  sufficient 

'  Many  of  the  provisbni  in  the  laws  of  the  ▼arioos  States  applying  to  nmawaji^ 
may,  with  greater  strictoess  in  the  usage  of  language,  be  said  to  B;pplj  to  negroes  who 
are  either  not  proved  to  belong  to  some  owner,  or  who  cannot,  when  arrestAd,  prove 
that  they  are  not  slaves,  or  their  right  to  freedom.    Compare  Stroud^  2d  ed.  p.  18L 

*  State  9.  Gee,  1  Bay*s  R.,  164,  (1791,)  by  counsel  for  the  State— <'  Oie  frequencj 
of  the  offence  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment."  State  o.  Fleming,  (1S47), 
2  Stiobhart's  R.,  464,  a  case  under  a  later  act,  (1821,)  it  was  held  that  an  indict- 
ment does  not  Ue  at  common  law  for  the  homicide  of  a  slave ;  it  is,  in  S.  C,  pordy  a 
statutory  offence.  Compare  Stroud,  p.  68.  In  White  v.  Chambers,  (1796,)  8  Bay's 
R.  70,  an  action  by  the  master  for  battery  of  the  slave  by  a  stranger,  will  Ue  under 
the  customary  law  of  the  province  and  State ;  even,  it  would  seem,  when  there  is  no 
proof  of  a  consequent  loss  of  service. 
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clothing  and  food,  under  penalty.^  39.  ^'Whereas,  bj  reason 
of  the  extent  and  diistance  of  plantations  in  this  province,  the 
inhabitants  are  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  many  cmel- 
ties  may  be  conmiitted  on  slaves,  becaase  no  white  person  may 
be  present  to  give  evidence  of  the  same,"  &c.,  enacts  that  if  any 
slave  shall  su£fer  in  life,  limb  or  member,  or  be  maimed,  &c., 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  no  white  person  able  or 
willing  to  give  evidence,  then  the  owner  or  person  having  the 
care  of  such  slave,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  offence,  unless 
such  owner  or  other  person  can  make  the  contrary  appear  by 
evidence,  ^^  or  shall,  by  his  own  oath,  clear  and  exculpate  him- 
self," which  oath  shall  discharge,  "  if  clear  proof  of  the  offence 
be  not  made  by  two  witnesses  at  least."*  40.  Appeal  to  be 
given  to  slaves,  its  quality  limited.  41.  Against  firing  guns  at 
night.  42.  Slaves  are  not  to  rent  houses  or  plantations.  43. 
Nor  travel  on  the  highway  in  numbers.  44.  "  And  whereas, 
many  owners,  &c.,  do  confine  them  so  closely  to  hard  labor,  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  time  for  natural  rest," — that  if  any 
shall  work  slaves  "more  than  fifteen  hours  in  twenty-four, 
from  March  to  September,  and  fourteen  hours  in  twenty-four 
from  September  to  March,"  they  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  over 
twenty  and  not  under  five  pounds.  45.  "And  whereas,  the 
having  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be  employed 
in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences," — ^that 
any  person  who  shall  teach  any  slave  to  write  or  employ  any 
slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  writing,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds.  46.  No  person  to  keep  slaves  on  a  plantation  without 
a  white  person  with  them.  47-50.  Rewards  for  white  persons 
or  free  Indians  bringing  in  alive,  from  Florida  Aigitive  negroes, 
or  their  scalps,  in  certain  cases,  &c.,  &c.  51-55.  Penalty  on  pe]> 
sons  failing  to  carry  this  act  into  execution,  &c.,  &c.  56.  Sanc- 
tions the  unauthorized  execution  of  certain  negroes  during  a 


'  See  under  this  act,  in  1849,  the  State  v.  Bowen,  S^Strohhort^s  R.  578.  Stroud*! 
Sketch,  49. 

'  State  V.  Welch,  (1791.)  1  Baj's  R.,  172.  No^person  can  ezenlpate  himself  hj 
his  own  oath,  for  killing  a  slave,  not  heing  the  master,  overseer,  or  some  person  having 
immediate  chaige  of  sndi  negro. 
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previooB  rebelKoD.  This  act  was  for  three  years,  but  was  re- 
enacted,  and  has  continued  to  be,  essentially,  the  principal  law 
on  this  snbject.  7  St.  at  L.,  418,  425.  Compare  the  abstracts 
of  its  provisions  in  2  Hildr.,p.  421. 

1740.  An  act  for  the  better  establtshing  and  regvUating 
pairols.  3  St.  at  L.,  568.  '^  Forasmuch  as  many  late  honifale 
and  barbarous  massacres  have  been  actually  committed,  and 
many  more  designed,  on  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  Province 
by  negro  slaves,  who  are  generally  prone  to  such  cruel  practices," 
&c.  Sec.  8.  Defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  patrol  men  in 
respect  to  slaves.  Enacted  for  three  years,  but  probably  re- 
vived in  later  acts. 

1748.  An  act  for  ike  better  securing  this  Province  agaimM 
the  insurrections  and  other  widted  attempts  of  negroes  and  ether 
staves  ;  and  for  revisingy  &c.  3  St.  at  L.,  608. 

1744.  An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regvlatiMg  ef 
white  servantSj  &c.  3  Stat,  at  L.,  621. 

1746.  An  act  amending  and  continuing  the  act  of  1740, 
3  St.  at  L.,  647. 

1751.  Additional  and  explanatory  of  the  same  act.  7  St 
at  L.,  420. 

An  act  laying  new  duties  on  slaves  imported.  3  St.  at 

L,  739. 

17&4.  An  act  to  prevent  slave-stealing,  &c.  7  St.  at  L 
426. 

1764.  An  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  aU  ne- 
groes hereafter  to  be  imported,  Jtc.  4  St.  at  L.,  187.  Recites 
^'  Whereas  an  importation  of  negroes^  equal  in  number  to  what 
baveb  een  imported  of  late  years,  may  prove  of  the  meet  danger- 
ous consequence  in  many  respects  to  this  Province,  and  the 
best  way  to  obviate  such  danger  will  be  by  impodng  such  sn 
additional  duty  upon  them  as  may  totally  prevent  the  evila.''^ 

1776-76.  An  act  to  revive   and  continue  certain   acts. 


^  In  1760»  an  act  was  pawed  by  tibe  Prorincial  Ajeemblj  to  prerent  the  fuTtiur 
ftttitiun  ot*  sUiYts,  but  was  disallowed  br  tha  crown.  The  GovenM>r  of  S.  C.  vai 
«iMk«d  ftv  hATiag  assented  to  it,  and  a  ciicular  letter  sent  to  all  tke  odier  GoraooDV 
jgJityting  tlieir  assent  to  similar  act.  1  Barge's  Comm.  737.  Tha  tnda  was  da- 
*lHid  t»  b«  ^  b«iMficiAl  and  aecasMiy  to  the  mother  caQntry.**  Strrans*  Gao^gm, 
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among  which  are  the  acts  already  described  respecting  slaves. 
4  St.  at  L.,  331,  348.* 

1775.  Nov. — to  1776  March — ^A  Provincial  Congress; 
adopts  a  constitution  for  the  State,  does  not  contain  any  decla- 
ration of  private  rights.  Art.  11,  of  elections  ;  '^  The  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  shall  be  the  same  as  required  by  law/' 

§  230.  Leqislatiok  of  Georgia. 

The  district  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  St.  John's 
rivers  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Lords  Proprietary 
of  Carolina.  The  laws  which  were  enacted  under  their  govern- 
ment for  the  portion  of  "  Carolina  south  of  Cape  Fear,"  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  territorial  extent  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Proprietaries  made  re- 
trocession of  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  in  1729  (aniCy  p.  293.) 
By  a  charter  dated  9th  June,  1732,  a  body  corporate  called 
"  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,"  in  the 
district  south  and  west  of  the  Savannah  river,  was  created ; 
their  trust  being  limited  to  twenty-one  years.  This  charter  re- 
pealed the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  in  and  for  Georgia." 

The  importation  of  indented  servants  was  especially  con- 
templated by  the  Trustees,  but  they  prohibited  the  introduction 


*  The  code  of  S.  C,  has  heen  stringently  coercive  compared  with  those  of  th« 
other  colonies  and  slave- holding  States ;  not  only  by  the  immonity  of  power  which  it 
has  given  to  the  owners ;  but  also  in  the  authority  which  it  has  confen^sd,  and  indeed 
imposed  as  an  obligation,  on  each  white  inhabitant,  in  reference  to  the  slaves  and  free 
persons  of  color.  It  illustrates,  moreover,  how,  even  in  the  superioritv  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  law,  the  action  of  the  free  inhabitant,  thou^  not  himself  a  slave- 
owner, may,  in  many  respects,  be  restricted  through  the  existence  of  a  slave-dasa. 

3  See  the  charter  in  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Gra.,  and  the  State  Digest  It  declares  thai 
*'  all  and  every  the  persons  which  shall  hi^pen  to  be  bom  within  the  said  Province, 
and  every  one  of  their  children  and  posterity,  shall  have  and  eigoy  all  liberties,  fran- 
chises and  immunities  of  free  denizens  and  natural  born  subjects  within  any  of 
our  dominions,  as  if  abiding  and  bom  within  this  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  dominion.**  It  also  provided  that  *'  all  and  every  person  or  persons  wh« 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  inhabit  or  reside  within  our  said  Province,  shall  be  and 
hereby  are  declared  to  be  free^  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  be  bound  to  obey  any 
laws,  orders,  statutes  or  constitutions,  which  have  been  heretofore  made,  ordered  and 
enacted,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  made,  &c,  by,  for  or  as  the  laws,  orders,  statutes 
or  constitutions  of  our  said  Province  of  South  Carolina,  but  shall  be  subject  to  and 
bound  to  obey  such  orders,  <&c,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  &c.,  for  the  bet* 
ter  govemment  of  the  said  Province  of  Qeoxgia,  in  the  manner  herein  after  declared. 
And  we  do  hereby,  &o.,  &o.,  that  for  and  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  yeara^  to 
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lof  slaves/  It  was  soon  however  advocated  by  the  wealthy 
planters.  '^  A  considerable  number  of  negroes  had  been  already 
introduced  from  Carolina,  as  hired  servants,  under  indentures 
for  life  or  a  hundred  years,"  and  after  a  long  controversy  on  the 
subject  (2  Hndr.  360,  371,)  the  Trustees  in  1747  "  passed  an  or- 
dinance allowing  slavery  with  certain  restrictions  on  their  num- 
bers, mode  of  employment,  and  with  provisions  for  their  religbus 
instruction.'*    Stevens'  Geoi^,  p.  312.  2  Hildr.  418. 

1764.  The  powers  of  the  Trustees  under  the  charter  hav- 
ing been  surrendered,  or  having  expired  in  1752,  a  form  of  gOY- 
emment  was  organized  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  governor 
and  council  were  appointed  by  royal  commission.    Among  the 

''ordinances  enacted  by  them  was  one  that  "  all  offences  com- 
mitted by  slaves  were  to  be  tried  by  a  single  justice  without  a 
jury,  who  was  to  award  execution,  and,  in  capital  cases  to  set  a 

^xyalue  on  the  slave,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury."  A 
local  assembly  was  provided.  Voters  were  "  to  possess  fifty  acres, 
but  owners  of  town  lots  were  presently  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege." 

1765.  The  first  session  of  the  Assembly.    An  act  was 

oommenoe  firom  the  date  of  these,  &c.,  the  said  corporation,  asaembled  for  that  par- 
pose,  shall  and  may  form  and  prepare  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  fit  and  necessary 
for  and  concerning  the  government  of  the  said  colony,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  England,  &c. — such  laws,  &c.,  to  be  subject  to  the  Royal  approval  in 
privy  council ;  or,  rather,  that  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations/  established 
m  1696,  "who  succeeded  to  the  authority  and  oversight  hitherto  exercised  by  Plan- 
tation committees  of  the  Privy  Council."    2  Hildr.  197. 

*  The  British  government,  or  the  majority  of  the  Trustees,  appear  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  any  moral  objection  to  slavery,  in  making  this  prohibition.  But  Ogle- 
thorpe, according  to  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  voL  8,  p.  426,  said,  '*  Slavery 
is  against  the  Crospel  as  well  as  the  fundamental  'law  of  England.  We  refused,  as 
trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.*'  Mr.  Bancroft  also  gives  the 
"  governmental  view,**  together  with  the  praises  which  "  so  humane  a  plan  **  excited 
in  England.  Neale  r.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  R.,  p.  676.  "  The  introduction  of  slaves  was 
prohibited  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  for  some  years,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
for  the  reason  it  was  encouraged  elsewhere,  to  wit :  the  interest  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  the  **  mother  country,**  to  make  Georgia  a  protect- 
ing barrier  for  the  Carolinas,  against  the  Spanish  settlements  south  of  her,  and  the 
principal  Indian  tribes  to  the  west ;  to  do  this,  a  strong  settlement  of  white  men  was 
sought  to  be  built  up,  whose  arms  and  interests  would  defend  her  northern  plantations. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  was  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  this  scheme,  and  hence  its 
prohibition.  During  the  time  of  the  prohibition,  Oglethorpe  himself  was  a  slaveholder 
in  Carolina."  Stevens,  Bist.  of  Ga.  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  official  publications  of  the 
Trustees,  its  Inhibition  is  based  only  on  political  and  prudentia],  and  not  on  humane  or 
liberal  grounds,  and  it  seems  that  every  negro  **  found  in  the  place  was  sold  back  into 
Carolina,'*  if  not  claimed  -by  some  0¥mer.  Stevens,  p.  299,  refers  for  instance,  1799 
— 1741,  in  Stephens'  JoumaL  See  also  Impartial  Inquiry,  do.,  London,  1741,  in  ToL 
1,  CoU.  of  Gea  Hist  Soc  ,  pp.  166—178. 
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passed,  '^for  the  regulation  and  government  of  slayes/'  2 
HUdr-  455. 

1765.  An  act  for  the  establishing  and  regulating  Patrols^ 
and  for  preventing  any  person  from  purchasing  provisions  or 
any  other  commodities  from^  or  selling  such  to  any  slave j  unless 
such  slave  shaU  produce  a  ticket  from  his  or  her  ovmer^  manager 
or  employer. 

1768.  An  act  to  amend  and  continue  the  foregoing. 

1770.  An  act  for  ordering  and  governing  slaves  within  this 
province^  and  for  establishing  a  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  of- 
fences committed  by  sw)h  slaves  and  other  persons  therein  men- 
tionedy  and  to  prevent  the  inveighling  and  carrying  away  slaves 
from  their  masters j  owners  or  employers.  This  act  was  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  South  Carolina  of  1740. 

The  sections  are,  for  the  greater  part  almost  literal  copies 
of  corresponding  sections  in  the  Carolina  act.^  Sec.  14^  15,  16, 
17,  relate  to  poisoning  by  slaves,  teaching  to  poison,  and  forbid 
the  administering  of  medicines  by  slaves.  Sec  39,  forbids  teach- 
ing slaves  to  ^^  read  writing,"  in  addition  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Carolina  act,  sec.  45.' 

'  Neale  r.  Fanner,  9  Geo.  R  582,  oooclade8|  that,  as  in  S.  Carolina,  ante^  p.  806,  n.  2, 
killing  a  slave  is  not  felooj  hy  common  law. 

'  The  statutes  above  named  are  given  in  Prinoe*s  and  CobVs  Digests,  except  as 
they  have  been  repealed  or  modified  in  parts,  bj  later  statutes. 


CHAPTEB   Vn. 

OP  THE   PBIVATK   INTERNA.TIONAL   LAW  EXI8TIKG  FOB    THE  SEV- 
ERAL PARTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE^  DIJRIKG  THE  COLONIAL 

PERIOD,  AND  RELATING  TO  FREEDOM  AND   BONDAGE OF  THE 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  SUCH  A  LAW  MIGHT  EXIST. 

§  231.  Public  international  law  being  based  on  the  necessity 
for  a  role  of  action  between  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power, 
and  private  international  law  on  the  recognition  of  persons  as 
having  been  at  different  times  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  dif- 
ferent possessors  of  that  power,  either  of  these  divisions  of  in- 
ternational law  may  come  into  existence,  or  be  applied,  wherever 
any  portion  of  that  power  is  independently  vested  or  mani- 
fested. 

While  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion,  among  writers  on 
public  law,  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of  that  authority  which,  in 
their  conception,  is  the  characteristic  of  any  one  of  those  pohti- 
cal  bodies  or  persons  known  as  sovereign  states  or  independent 
national  polities,  there  has  been  much  contrariety  among  them 
in  the  recognition  of  the  entirety  of  that  power  in  the  various 
visible  and  concrete  forms  in  which  political  authority  or  do- 
minion has  been  manifested. 

§  232.  It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  assumed  for  an 
axiomatic  principle,  that  sovereignty  or  supreme  national  power 
is  always  manifested  as  the  prerogative  of  a  unity,  as  indivisi- 
ble in  its  existence  ;  that,  if  regarded  as  made  visible  in  dis- 
tinctly separate  acts  of  power,  those  acts,  in  order  to  be  acts  of 
•"•vereign  power,  must  ultimately  depend  upon,  or  proceed  from 
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one  and  the  same  possessor  of  power ;  that  the  sovereignty  which 
marks  or  characterizes  states  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  various  distinct  and  separate  powers,  each  of  which 
may  be  independently  exercised  by  different  political  bodies  or 
persons.' 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  international  recognition 
of  sovereignty  which  is  made  by  political  bodies,  or  persons 
themselves  claiming  to  constitute  a  state  or  nation,  the  only 
other  possessors  of  sovereign  power  are  persons  or  bodies  each 
holding,  within  its  own  domain,  aU  the  powers  which  can  be 
attributed  to  a  state  or  nation.  For  the  persons  or  bodies  so  re- 
cognized must  be  equal  in  the  nature  of  their  power ;  that  is, 
equally  sovereign  in  all  respects  ;  and  therefore  it  is  true,  that, 
as  regards  each  other,  the  manifestation  of  any  single  act  of 
sovereign  power  proceeds  from  a  person  or  body  possessing  all 
other  attributes  of  sovereign  power.  In  view  of  the  interna- 
tional intercourse  of  nations  or  states,  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,  any  person  or  body,  manifesting  authority  over  persons 
and  things,  must  either  possess  aU  the  powers  of  a  sovereign 
state,  or  be  a  subordinate  person  or  body,  in  reference  to  some 
one  such  possessor  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  basal  fact  in  public 
law,  that  states  or  nations  respectively  recognize  only  them- 
selves as  the  possessors  of  any  portion  of  sovereign  power,  and 
can  know  themselves,  respectively,  as  the  only  persons  or  enti- 
ties who  are  absolute  and  independent  of  law  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  ;  although  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  states  may 
be  known  as  being  in  an  inferior  or  limited  position  in  reference 
to  other  states,  though  still  being  politically  distinct :  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  matters  of  public  law,  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  a  technical  and  a  virtual  sovereignty.* 

'  Colhoiui's  Essay  on  Got.,  1  Worki,  p.  146.  **  There  is  no  dtffionltj  in  under- 
standing how  powers  appertaining  to  sovereignty  may  he  divided,  and  the  ezercue  of 
one  portion  delegated  to  one  set  of  agents  and  another  portion  to  another ;  or  how 
sovereignty  may  he  vested  in  one  man  or  in  a  few,  or  in  many.  But  how  sovereignty 
itself— the  supreme  power — can  he  divided,  how  the  people  of  the  several  states  can 
be  partly  sovereign  and  partly  not  sovereign,  partly  supreme  and  partly  not  supreme, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Sovereignty  is  an  entire  thing ;  to  divide  it  is  to  destroy 
it" 

'  Yattel,  B.  1,  c.  1.    PhilUmore,  International  Law,  Part  2,  o.  2. 
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§  233.  Whether  recognized  by  external  and  independent 
political  persons  or  bodies,  or  by  private  persons  subject  to  laws 
proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  sovereign  power  is 
known,  not  by  force  of  any  law  in  the  strict  sense,  bat  by  the 
fact  of  its  exercise,  by  possession.  The  possessicm  of  sovereignty 
which  is  recognized  as  such  by  other  states  (externally),  must 
be,  as  before  said,  of  all  sovereign  powers,  otherwise  it  will  be 
attributed  to  some  who  exercise  it  only  as  being  themselves 
subject  or  dependent  persons,  or  political  bodies. 

But  in  the  interior  or  internal  manifestation  of  political 
power,  i.  e.,  its  manifestation  towards  the  constituent  parts  or 
materials  of  a  state,  power  over  persons  and  things  may  be 
known  as  sovereign,  though  divided  or  held  by  distiibation 
among  distinct  persons  or  bodies,  who,  in  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  or  exterior  persons,  together  constitute  only  the  ele- 
ments of  that  unit  which  they  recognize  as  the  possessor  of  the 
sum  of  sovereign  power  or  the  state.^  If  in  point  of  fact  those 
constituent  persons  or  bodies  severally  exercise  any  power  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  known  political  person  or  persons  exer- 
cising similar  or  different  powers,  that  power  is,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  state,  a  sovereign  power  in  its  exercise  or  manifesta- 
tion ;  though  not  held  by  a  sovereign  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion^of  the  word  in  public  international  law.* 

The  sovereignty  of  a  state  or  nation,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  sovereign  state  or  nation,  is,  then,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 

'  Was  not  this  distribution  of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  national  sorereigntr  the  basal 
idea  of  Gothic  or  Germanic  feudalism,  which  once  entered  into  the  constituti^m  of  all  the 
modem  nations  of  western  Europe  ?  The  feudal  chief  had  an  independent  sovereign  au- 
thority for  local  objects,  coexistent  with  a  general  subjection  of  himself  and  rassals  to  the 
king  or  nation.  See  Bodin*s  Rep.,  as  to  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  certain  great  families.  R  1 
c.  2,  (Knolles*  Tr.  p.  13.)  The  towns  (muncipium)  first  acquired,  as  corporationB,  an 
authority  like  that  of  feudal  lords.  The  petty  sovereignty  of  chiefs  among  the  C<hic 
nations  appears  to  have  been  more  isolated.  The  Roman  political  system  tended  to 
concentrate  all  autonomic  power  in  a  single  hand.  Compare  lieber's  Ciril  Liberty 
and  Self-Govemment. 

•  G.  T.  Curtis*s  Hist,  of  the  Origin,  Sec,  of  the  Const  of  the  U.  S.,  roL  I.,  p.  206. 
^  Political  sovereignty  is  capable  of  partition,  according  to  the  character  of  its  sub- 
jects, so  that,"  &c.  The  partition  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  referred  to  in  the 
twrt,  is  a  different  thing  from  that  distribution  or  separation  of  the  three  functions  or 
MvtmenU  of  sovereign  power,  (the  three  modes  or  forms  bv  which  it  may  be  mani- 
M^tbe  legjsUtive,  judicial,  and  executive  authoritv.)  which  is  often  discussed  bf 
lUMtti,  at  Bowyex's  Univ.  Public  Law,  p.  144,  and  citations. 
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world  indivisible,  or  the  prerogative  of  a  unity.  Bat  the  con- 
stituents of  that  state  may,  relatively  to  each  other,  either  be 
an  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  holding,  as  a  political 
unit,  the  whole  power  of  a  state  ;  or  else  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals or  political  unities,  each  holding,  independently  of  the 
others,  separate  powers  for  specified  objects  andvnthin  specified 
limits  of  space  or  of  time. 

This  may  certainly  be  the  judicial  apprehension  of  such 
powers,  or  their  legal  character  in  the  jurisprudence  of  such 
a  state.  Whether  there  must  not  be  in  every  nation  or  state 
some  one  person,  or  mass  of  persons,  who  potentially  hold,  or 
may  exercise,  if  he  or  they  will,  every  power  that  can  be  called 
sovereign  or  political  power,  is  a  different  question ;  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  political  ethics.^ 

§  234.  Even  supposing  political  power  over  persons  and 
things  to  be  separately  invested  in  distinct  portions  or  constitu- 
ents of  a  nation,  under  a  law  proceeding  from  some  one  supreme 
national  power,  the  exercise  of  that  power  within  specified  ju- 
risdictions, and  over  persons  as  subjects  thereto,  will  give  occa- 
sion to  the  existence  of  an  international  or  gtta^i-intemational 
law  as  regards  the  exercise  and  effects  of  that  power. 

§  235.  During  the  connection  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies with  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  national  sovereignty  over  their  territory  was  distributed,  at 
least  according  to  the  views  of  the  colonists,  in  some  undeter- 
mmed  proportion,  between  the  parliament  or  imperial  govern- 
ment,  and  the  local  governments  of  the  several  colonies.*  The 
rules  which  regulated  the  public  or  political  intercourse  between 
these  various  constituent  parts  of  the  empire  were  included  in 
the  public  municipal  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  political  or- 
ganization, and  formed  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be- 
cause resting,  in  theory  at  least,  on  the  undivided  national  will, 
though  they  resembled  public  international  law  in  many  re- 
spects.    But  since  these  several  parts  did,  in  fact,  separately 


*  Domat,  Public  Law.    B.  L,  tit  1.    Pofendorff,  B.  7,  c.  4,  §  1.    Palej,  Moral 
Pha,  B.  VI.,  c.  6.    Lieber,  Civil  Lib.,  &c.,  vol  1, 168. 

*  Ante^  ch.  IIL 
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exercise  certain  political  powers  within  specified  jmiBdictioiiSy 
persons  might  within  each  be  recognized  as  native  or  alien,  tem- 
poiaiy  or  domiciled  subjects,  in  reference  to  any  one  such  joris- 
diction  and  its  local  laws,  and  persons  whether  domknled  or 
alien  might  be  recognized  as  sustaining  relations  caused  by  their 
previous  subjection  to  another  of  those  jarisdiction& 

§  236.  The  term  Jurisdiction  is  used  to  signify  not  onhr  the 
right,  power,  or  authority  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  law  in 
respect  to  persons  and  things  within  a  certain  district  or  teni- 
toiy,  but  also  the  territory  itself  within  which  that  right,  power 
or  authority  is  exercised.  And  the  term  is  also  firequently  used 
in  a  sense  including  both  these  meanings ;  as  where  persons 
are  denominated  aliens  in  respect  to  a  certain  JurisdicHom  ; 
meaning  not  only  to  the  territory,  but  also  to  the  laws  prevafl- 
ing  therein,  and  the  political  power  firom  which  they  proceed. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  when  private 
international  law  becomes  distinguished  from  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  in  any  jurisdiction,  it  is  by  its  applicaiion  to  per- 
wms  ;  and  that  it  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  territory,  as  being  under  sejHirate  jx^litical  power,  con- 
stituting separate  jurisdictions,  and  of  j»orsons  as  being  alien  or 
native  in  respect  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  jurisdictions  ;  or, 
rather,  upon  the  recognition  of  persons  in  one  such  jurisdiction 
as  having  rights  or  sustaining  obligations  in  relations  arising 
from  a  previous  subjection  to  the  Liw  of  another  ;  and  that  it 
has  always,  by  its  application,  the  character  of  a  personal  law.' 

§237.  A  simple  subjection  at  different  times  to  different  jurisdic- 
tions being  thus  the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  the 
legal  relations  of  even  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  one  jurisdic- 
tion mav  sometimes  be  therein  taken  to  be  affected  bv  a  tem- 
porary  subjection,  without  domicil,*  to  the  laws  of  another  ;  as 

*  Accoctiing  to  what  has  be<*n  $aid  betbre  (§§  54.  121.)  the  cirmmstancc  of  nata- 
ral  or  iiatiT«  birth,  or  the  con^nital  cizvtxm3tani.'e  of  a  le^  natnraliratioiu  »  that 
upon  which  the  di»tinctioa  of  alienage  u  primarily  tousii^.  But.  in  the  practice  of 
'^** — \  distinguishing  between  pen<ou:»  ia  respect  to  the  laws  which  control  their  con- 
it  is  the  fiict  or  facts  constituting  the  technical  relation  of  iaimieU  rather  *>»*" 
~  fact  or  eircumstauce  oi*  biith.  or  an  equivalent  naturalization,  which,  in 
'   les  the  alien  from  other  persons  in  the  national  jorisdiction, 
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relations  arising  out  of  contract.  Thus  also  a  loss  of  personal 
liberty;  for  crime  committed  against  the  state  to  which  the  per- 
son has  been  temporarily  subject,  ^^J?  ^  certain  cases,  be  re- 
cognized in  the  domicil  of  such  person.  This  instance  of  inter- 
national law,  though  affecting  the  individual  right  herein  par- 
ticularly considered,  i  e.,  personal  liberty,  is  however  distinct 
from  the  international  recognition  of  status  or  condition,  which, 
according  to  previous  definition,  consists  in  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  individual  rights,  with  capacity  for  relative 
rights  in  relations  towards  other  private  persons.  The  persons 
whose  condition  under  private  international  law  is  here  to  be 
inquired  into,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  recognized 
as  aliens  to  some  one  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of  previous 
domicil  in  another ;  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is  of 
the  subsequent  continuation  or  alteration  of  their  rights  and 
obligations,  created  under  the  law  of  such  domicil,  in  those  re- 
lations which  constitute  stattis  or  condition. 

§  238.  Although  each  colony  of  the  British  Empire  was  a 
part  of  the  integral  imperial  or  national  domain,  and  under  one 
imperial  or  national  jurisdiction,  yet,  in  being  also  under  a  dis- 
tinct local  government,  it  constituted,  in  respect  to  it,  a  par- 
ticular local  jurisdiction.  Persons  in  the  several  colomes  might 
be  distinguished  as  being  either  alien,  temporary,  native  or  na- 
turalized, or  domiciled  subjects,  in  reference  to  one  only,  or  to 
both  of  these  jurisdictions,  and  to  the  two  several  sources  of  law 
and  jurisdiction^  thus  having  concurrent  existence  in  each  /m)1- 
ony.  And  in  this  view,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  might 
each,  before  the  legislative  union,  ^  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
same  manner  imder  a  local  and  a  national  jurisdiction,  and  per- 
sons in  any  one  of  those  portions  of  the  original  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire  might  be  distmguished  as  native  or  aUen,  tem- 
porary or  domiciled  subjects,  in  respect  to  one  or  both  of  the 
sources  of  law  therein. 

to  which  thej  are  all  equally  sabjeci  In  other  words,  the  distinctioii  between  donu* 
cOed  subjects  and  sabjects  haiing  a  foreign  domicil  is  more  comprehensiYe,  in  prirate 
international  law,  than  that  between  native  or  natoralised  and  alien  bom  sabjects, 
which  last  is  more  important  in  that  part  of  international  law  which  is  herein  called/md 
/tie,  concerning  the  rights  and  obligaoons  of  states  to  each  o^er  as  distinct  nationalities. 
*  Acts  of  Union,  for  England  and  Scotland,  5  &  6  Anne,  o.  8,  (170G,)  for  England 
and  Ireland,  89  <fc  40,  Gea  8,  o.  67,  (1800.) 
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Those  persons  who  were  alien,  either  by  birth  or  by  domicil, 
to  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  were  necessarily  such 
also  in  reference  to  any  one  particular  jurisdiction.  But  mnoe 
the  domieil  of  any  person,  subject,  by  birth  or  by  domicil,  to  the 
national  jurisdiction,  would  also  be  a  domieil  with  reference  to 
one  only  of  those  particular  jurisdictions  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided,  any  English  subject,  by  having  a  domieil  in  one  of 
those  jurisdictions,  would,  when  within  the  territory  of  another, 
be  alien  in  respect  to  it  and  its  local  law ;  though  remaining 
under  the  same  national  sovereignty  and  imder  the  joriadiction 
of  the  same  national  law. 

§  239.  Whatever  rules  may  be  applied  as  private  intema- 
tional  law  in  any  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  or  relations 
of  alien  persons,  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  political 
source  of  the  mimicipal  (national)  law  therein  ;  since  no  rules 
of  action  can  have  the  force  of  law  within  any  territory  except 
by  the  will  of  the  supreme  power.* 

The  gtatns  or  condition  of  eJiens  in  any  one  of  the  several 
particular  jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  whether  aliens  to  the 
whole  empire  or  to  that  particular  jurisdiction  only,  would  be 
determined  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  sources  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  which  prevailed  therein  ;  viz.,  either  the  national  or 
the  local  authority. 

To  ascertain  then  the  law  applying  in  any  one  locality  of  the 
empire  to  the  condition  of  an  alien  of  either  of  the  above  de- 
scribed classes,  it  is  necessary, 

First  J  to  refer  to  the  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitu- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  supreme  legislative  or  ju- 
ridical power  over  such  persons  and  over  their  various  relations, 
(i.  e.,  the  investiture  of  that  power,  either  in  the  local  or  in  the 
imperial  legislature,)  and 

Secondly,  to  ascertain  the  actual  rule  of  action  proceeding 
from  such  power. 

§  240.  It  has  already  been  necessary,  in  giving  an  historical 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  municipal  (national)   law  in 

'  Aule,  §§  12,  86. 
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America^  both  public  and  private,  to  indicate  the  several  politi- 
cal sources  of  power  from  which  the  laws  affecting  the  condition 
of  alien  persons  of  each  of  these  classes  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  empire  might  proceed ;  and  also  to  state  some  of  the 
rules  or  principles  actually  applied  to  determine  the  condition 
of  such  persons,  whether  eJiens  to  the  empire  or  to  any  one  of 
the  several  particular  jurisdictions.  ^  For  although  those  rules 
were  there  described  as  taking  effect  in  the  American  colonies 
with  the  force  and  extent  of  municipal  (internal)  law,  they  yet 
had,  from  the  first,  an  international  effect,  £rom  the  national 
character  and  political  associations  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  applied  and  for  whom  they  received  a  personal  extent, — 
the  character  of  personal  laws. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  persons 
alien  to  the  empire  consisted  in  such  rights  of  persons  as  were 
incident  to  relations  of  external  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  it  was  determined  by  the  authority  held  by  the 
imperial,  rather  than  by  that  held  by  the  several  provincial  gov- 
ernments ;'  while  such  was  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
colonies,  between  the  local  and  the  imperial  governments,  that 
the  condition  or  relations  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  were  determined,  partly  by  a  law  emanating 
from  a  local  authority,  and  partly  by  a  national  law  ;  the  lat- 
ter having,  in  reference  to  such  inhabitant,  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  every  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire ;  determining, 
within  each,  the  condition  of  such  person,  so  domiciled  in 
another  jurisdiction  of  the  same  empire,  in  cdl  relations  falling 
within  the  scope  of  that  national  law  while  such  person  was  in 
the  place  of  his  domiciL' 

§  241.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  law  in  the  colonies,  (whether  proceeding  from  the  im- 
perial or  the  local  source  of  law,)  and  with  the  first  necessary 
recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  (either  to  the  territorial  domin- 
ion of  the  empire,  or  to  the  territory  of  England,  and  the  law 

»  Ante,  Chapter  V.  VI.         •  AnU,  §  208.  "  AnU,  §§  186,  187,  198. 
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haying  territorial  extent  therein,)  a  personal  distinction  existed 
in  the  application  of  the  national  and  of  the  particular  laws ; 
according  to  which  both  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  seve- 
ral colonies  and  persons  known  as  aliens,  to  the  colonies  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  became  distingoished  into  two  clnssrs, 
standing  in  different  relations  towards  the  imperial  and  the 
colonial  authority.  This  distinction  was  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  race,  complexion,  or  physical  structure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  differences  of  religious  belief ;  and  this  distinction,  in 
having  been  first  judicially  applied  among  persons  known  u 
aliens  to  the  imperial  dominion^  or  to  the  laws  of  England,  was 
applied  as  private  international  law,  both  under  the  imperisl 
and  the  local  authority,  and  having  been  continued  in  the  nra- 
nicipal  (internal)  law  of  the  colonies,  applying  to  the  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  it  continued  to  distingnish  them 
when  appearing  as  aliens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  par- 
ticular colony  or  division  of  the  empire. 

§  242.  For  the  alien  (to  the  empire)  of  white  or  European 
race,  in  being  a  native  or  domiciled  subject  of  some  Christum 
nationality,or  of  such  a  state  as  was  a  recognized  participant  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  public  international  law,  was  regarded  as  be- 
ing under  the  protection  of  that  law  which  is  an  acknowledged 
rule  of  action  among  civilized  nations,  though  not  having  the 
force  of  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  rule  of  which 
nations  are  the  subjects  :  and  whatever  rights  attached  to  such 
alien  under  such  law  were,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  alienage, 
regarded  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial  or  na- 
tional power,  as  well  as  imder  that  of  any  particular  jurisdiction 
within  whose  territorial  limits  he  might  be  found ; — since  all 
relations  constituting  the  national  intercourse  with  foreign  states 
were,  of  necessity,  controlled  by  the  imperial  rather  than  by  the 
provincial  authority.  And  when  such  alien  of  European  race 
had  become  a  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  one  political  division 
of  the  empire,  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  was  un- 
der the  charters,  and  the  various  laws  of  naturalization,*  deter- 

»  AnU,  202. 
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mined  like  tliat  of  the  inliabitant  of  English  birth  or  descent, 
by  a  law  resting  in  part  on  the  national  authority ;  which,  to 
that  extent,  continued  to  be  a  law  of  his  condition  when  ap- 
pearing in  any  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  than  that  of 
which  he  became  a  domiciled  inhabitant. 

§  243.  On  the  other  hand,  aliens  to  the  empire  of  African 
or  Indian  race,  if  not  every  alien  of  a  barbarian  or  heathen 
race,  were  without  the  protection  given  by  public  international 
law  to  foreigners  of  European  birth,  and  did  not,  as  aliens,  sus- 
tain relations  known  to  that  law  and  incident  to  foreign  com- 
merce and  political  intercourse  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
national  imperial  authority  ;^  unless  indeed  the  rights  of  a 
foreign  owner  in  respect  to  a  slave  of  one  of  those  races  might 
receive  protection  from  the  national  authority,  as  forming  an 
incident  of  the  relations  of  such  alien  owners.  So  far  as  the 
slave  trade  was  foreign  commerce,  or  consisted  only  in  the  im- 
portation of  chattel  slaves  from  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  legislative  province  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  in  that  of  the  several  colonial  authorities. 
So  far  as  such  African  or  Indian  alien  was  recognized  as  a  legal 
person,  his  condition  was  determined  entirely  by  the  local  au- 
thority of  that  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he 
might  be  found.  And,  whether  chattel  slavery  is  to  be  taken  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  law  proceeding  from  the  national  au- 
thority, at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  America,  or  not,  yet, 

'  Bj  lir.  Jnrtioe  Daniel,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  p.  475 ;  **  Now  thft 
following  are  truths  which  a  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  and  particnlarlj 
of  that  of  our  own  conntiy,  compels  us  to  know — that  the  African  negro  race  never 
haye  heen  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations ;  that  as  amongst  them 
there  never  has  been  known  or  recognised  hy  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  anj 
thing  partaking  of  the  character  of  nationalitj-,  or  civil  or  political  polity ;  that  this 
race  has  been  hj  all  the  nations  of  £nrope  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture  or  pur- 
chase ;  as  sulgects  of  commerce  or  traffic ;  and  that  the  introiduotion  of  that  race  into 
every  section  of  this  countiy  was  not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society,  but  as 
slaves,  as  property  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.** 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  political  nonentity  of  A£rican  communities  and 
the  status  of  Africans  when  titiey  appear  in  foreign  countries.  The  fact  that  negroes 
did  not  enter  this  country  as  the  subjects  or  members  of  some  recognized  foreign 
state  or  nation  is,  in  the  section  above,  noticed  only  as  indicating  the  source  of  law,  im- 
perial and  national,  or  colonial  and  local,  upon  which  their  condition  depended.  The 
fact  did  not  determine  tiieir  condition  as  bond  or  firee.  An  African  savage  entering  a 
European  jurisdiction  as  a  voluntary  immigrant  would,  jure  gentium,  have  been  as 
free  of  condition  as  any  immigrant  of  European  race. 

21 
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as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  power  of  Iimii- 
ting,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  finally,  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  chattel  slaves  fix>m  abroad  was  claimed  by  the  seTeral 
colonial  legislatures,  each  for  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  power 
to  regulate  the  introduction  by  land,  or  from  the  other  colonies, 
of  Africans  and  Indians  held  in  servitude  appears  to  have  always 
been  left  to  their  discretion,  without  controversy. 

§  244.  The  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  when  onoe 
settled  within  a  colonial  jurisdiction,  either  by  becoming  a  free 
domiciled  inhabitant,  or  the  property  of  a  resident,  appears  to 
have  always  been  exclusively  within  the  prerogative  of  the  local 
sovereignty.  It  would  seem,  from  the  personal  distinction  which 
constantly  obtained  in  the  application  of  municipal  (inter- 
nal) laws  in  the  American  colonies,  that  there  was  no  law  ,a£Eect- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  domiciled  sabject, 
having  like  national  foundation  and  extent  with  the  common 
law,  applied  to  the  white  colonist.  For  while  the  l^al  condition 
of  the  African  or  Indian  inhabitant,  in  any  particular  jurisdiction, 
might  vary  therein,  from  chattel  slavery — ^the  negation  of  all  le- 
gal rights — to  the  possession  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights 
of  a  private  person  known  to  the  common  law  of  England,  that 
condition  rested,  apparently,  only  on  the  local  law  of  that  juris- 
diction, and  was  not  supported  therein  by  a  law  of  the  national 
power,  having  national  extent  and  recognition  as  a  law  of  the 
national  or  imperial  jurisdiction.  And  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  the  terms  of  those  royal  charters  which  guaranteed  to  the 
colonists  J  generally,  and  their  descendants,  the  rights  of  subjects 
of  English  birth,  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  this 
limitation  existing  in  the  law  of  nations^  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, then  received  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  natural 
reason  and  applied  in  municipal  and  international  law,*  and  that 
therefore  the  condition  of  Indians  and  negroes,  born  within  the 
colonial  jurisdictions,  was  not  determined  by  that  personal  law 
of  privilege,  derived  from  the  common  law  of  England,  which 
had,  for  whites  or  European  subjects,  a  national  extent.     What- 

AnU,  §  202. 
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ever  support  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  might  have 
in  the  sovereignty  held  by  the  imperial  government,  while  con- 
sidered an  alien  to  the  British  empire, — ^when  he  became  a 
domiciled  subject,  his  relations  and  rights  were  determined  only 
by  the  law  of  the  particular  district  in  which  he  might  be 
found ; — by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  thereof,  if  therein 
domiciled,  and  by  the  international  law  as  received  and  applied 
in  tha/t  Jurisdiction  by  the  local  sovereignty^  if  domiciled  in  some 
other  part  of  the  empire  :  each  particular  jurisdiction  being,  in 
respect  to  aliens  of  these  races,  independent  in  its  interpretation 
of  private  international  law  ;  except  so  far  as  that  law  concerned 
relations  of  foreign  commerce  and  intercourse.  And  there  was 
no  law,  resting  on  the  national  authority  and  having  national 
extent,  by  which,  as  a  personal  law,  the  condition  of  such  per- 
sons domiciled  in  some  one  particular  jurisdiction  could  be  de- 
termined throughout  the  empire,  independently  of  the  local 
authority  of  each  several  jurisdiction  ;  not  even  if,  while  being 
such  alien  in  respect  to  such  several  jurisdiction,  he  were  claimed 
by  other  persons  as  an  object  of  property.  Because,  as  before 
shown,  it  was  only  in  the  relations  of  foreign  commerce  that 
that  condition  received  any  support  from  the  imperial  power. 
If  claimed  as  property  of  a  master,  domiciled  in  some  other  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  who  by  the  law  having  national  extent  en- 
joyed the  individual  or  absolute  right  of  private  property,  still 
his  property  in  the  African  or  Indian  slave  would  not  rest  upon 
such  national  law,  unless  the  conmion  law  of  England  could  be 
taken,  at  the  time,  to  admit  that  kind  of  property  or  to  include 
the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  nations  (jus  gentium)  as 
known  at  the  ftst  introduction  of  slaves  into  America.^ 

§  245.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that — ^if  at 
any  period  the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  ncUionSy  in  re- 
spect to  chattel  slavery,  had  had  force  in  England  itself,  as  part 
of  the  common  law,  either  those  principles  were  applied  to 
heathen  negroes  or  Indians  only  while  alien,  and  before  becom- 
ing Christianized,  and,  on  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants  and 

« 
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baptized,  their  l^al  condition  l)eca!&ie  determined  hj  some  law 
originating  in  the  local  juridical  power,  some  jus  proprium  ;  or 
else,  that  the  law  of  ncUtons  must  itself  be  taken  to  have 
changed  in  the  judicial  recognition  of  English  courts,  during  the 
colonial  period  ;  and,  that  in  England,  towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  the  law  which  had  attributed  the  possession  of  individual 
rights  and  a  capacity  for  relative  rights  to  all  persons  of  the 
white  or  European  race,  irrespectively  of  their  national  domidl, 
was  taken  to  extend  to  all  natural  persons  of  whatever  race. 
The  question  of  the  recognition  or  non-recognition,  in  England, 
of  such  a  doctrine,  in  the  application  of  private  international  law, 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapters.  It  will  here  be  as- 
sumed that  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the 
course  of  colonial  legislation  which  has  been  shown  in  the  sixth, 
together  with  the  judicial  authorities  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  next  chapter,  indicate  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions did  take  place  at  some  period  prior  to  the  American  Bevo- 
lution  ;^  and  that,  whenever  it  may  have  occurred,  it  must  be 
taken  to  have  modified  the  common  law  of  England  in  its  mp- 
tional  extent  throughout  the  empire.  So  that,  regarded  as  the 
personal  law  supporting  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  the  master, 
it  did  not,  or  at  least  at  a  point  of  time  shortly  before  the 
Revolution,  did  not  support  in  any  one  part  of  the  empire  the 
slavery  of  any  Indian  or  African  domiciled  in  another  part  :  not 
even  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  while  the  African  slave  trade 
continued  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  the  title 
to  right  of  ownership  in  heathen  Africans,  when  imported  by  the 
traders,  rested  on  common  law,  or  the  ''  law  merchant." 

§  246.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  race,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Empire,  might,  imder  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 

*  This  assumption  is  madd  here^  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  describing  the  character 
or  anthority  (as  being  either  national  or  local)  of  the  law  upon  which  the  question  of 
the  continuance  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  beyond  the  place  of  their  donucil 
would  depend.  The  further  proof  can  onl  v  be  given  by  an  analysis  of  the  judicial  de- 
•Uiooi  here  rofenred  to.  ^       o  ^  ..  v 
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jurisdiction  who  was  of  English  or  European  race,  those  rights 
were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent  to  the 
jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent,  and  there- 
fore their  support  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  would  depend 
upon  the  private  international  law,  as  received  and  applied  there^ 
in  by  the  local  source  of  power. 

§  247.  If  the  bondage  of  indentured  white  servants  or  the 
redemptions^,  was  a  relation  which  could  not  exist  in  England 
itself,  and  was  created  by  a  law  having  special  reference  to  the 
colonies,  as  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  it  was  to  be  maiatained, 
it  was  still  a  condition  which  originated  under  the  imperial  or 
national  source  of  law.  At  least  the  law  under  which  such  per- 
sons were  sent  out  in  bondage,  from  England  to  America,  must 
be  taken  to  have  had  national  jurisdiction  to  that  extent.  And 
it  appears  to  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  reception  of 
those  persons  into  all  the  various  colonies,  under  the  obligations 
originally  created  in  the  mother  country.  But,  from  the  power 
assumed  by  the  several  colonial  legislatures  over  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  persons,  when  once  incorporated  into  the  resident 
population  of  any  colony,  the  particular  rights  and  obligations 
attending  their  servile  condition  and  the  period  of  their  continu- 
ance in  servitude,  seem  to  have  rested  in  each  colony  upon  the 
local  law  alone.  If  the  bondage  of  this  class  of  persons,  when^ 
domiciled  in  the  colonies,  did  thus  lose  the  support  of  statutes 
resting  on  the  imperial  authority,  and  if  also  the  right  of  the 
master  to  the  services  of  such  bondsman  was  not  supported  by 
the  common  law  having  national  extent,  the  international  recog- 
nition of  this  condition  in  such  persons,  when  found  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  than  that  in  which  they  were  domi- 
ciled, would  depend  only  upon  the  will  of  the  local  authority  in 
that  particular  jurisdiction,  and  the  view  held  by  it  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  private  international  law  (that  is,  what  rules  ought 
to  be  applied  as  private  international  law,)  relative  to  such  a 
condition  of  private  persons.  The  only  law  to  determine  the 
condition  of  this  class  of  aliens  in  the  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, at  least  when  they  were  recognized  as  having  a  domicil  in 
some  other  one  of  the  colonies,  would  therefore  be  such  as  in  its 
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authorittf  would  be  identified  with  the  local  municipal  law  there- 
of, and  be  derived  from  the  local  power ;  though  it  would  be 
international  law  from  the  alien  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  should  be  applied ;  a  law  having  the  same  character  as 
that  \>j  which  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  domiciled 
in  some  one  colony,  would  be  determined  in  any  other  particular 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he  might  be  found,  i.  e.  mu- 
nicipal and  local  law  in  its  authority  ;  international  by  its  op- 
plication  to  those  persons  thus  regarded  as  alien  in  respect  to 
that  jurisdiction. 

§  248.  The  law  therefore  which  applied  in  any  one  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  as  private  interna- 
tional law  to  these  two  descriptions  of  persons,  viz. :  indentured 
white  servants  and  Africans  or  Indians  having  a  domicil  in  some 
other  one  of  the  colonies  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  those  jurisdictions  severally  constituted  independent 
national  jurisdictions,  in  all  respects. 

§  249.  There  existed  also,  in  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  another  class  of  persons  who  by  law  were  obliged 
to  render  service  to  private  masters,  viz. :  minor  apprentices ; 
and  in  case  of  the  removal  of  such  apprentices  from  the  place  of 
their  domicil,  or  in  case  of  their  absconding  and  being  found  in 
some  jurisdiction  other  than  that  in  which  their  obligations  first 
existed,  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  to  the  relation  would  resemble  those  which 
in  the  case  of  slaves  and  indentured  servants  in  like  circum- 
stances, would  be  decided  by  private  international  law,  as  above 
distinguished  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent. 

But,  though  the  condition  of  a  minor  apprentice  was  cre- 
ated by  indenture,  and  was  similar  in  its  temporal  limitation 
and  some  other  incidents  to  that  of  the  so-called  redemptioners, 
it  had  a  totaUy  diflferent  foundation.  The  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice  was  a  continuation  of,  or  substitute  for,  that 
of  parent  and  child,  or  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  power 
of  the  master  was  a  delegation  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  with 
the  right  to  service  was  associated  a  personal  duty  in  respect  to 
the  apprentice,  which  was  not  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
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dentured  or  purcliased  bond-servant.  Though  generally  modified 
hj  statute  law^  the  relation  was  one  defined  and  recognized  hj 
the  common  law  of  England  :  and  while  it  had  a  local  character, 
in  being  intended  to  exist  only  in  certain  districts,  such  as  coun- 
ties or  towns,  and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  civil  authorities 
therein,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  continue  between  the 
parties  if  permanently  removing  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  had  been  created,  yet,  as  between  parties  domiciled  elsewhere, 
the  right  of  a  master  to  control  the  person  of  the  fugitive  ap- 
prentice may  have  been  recognized  in  the  several  colonies  as  a 
right  at  common  law,  that  is,  the  common  law  of  England  hav- 
ing personal  extent. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

or  THE  PRIVATE  INTEBNATIOKAL  LAW  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PXBIOD 
AFFECTING  CONDITIONS  OF  FBEEDOH  AND  BONDAGE. THS  SUB- 
JECT  CONTINUED. — OF   ITS  ACTUAL   EFFECT   OB   OPERATION. 

§  250.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  conditions,  created  hj 
the  public  municipal  law,  have  been  indicated  under  which  a 
private  international  law,  affecting  freedom  and  bondage,  might 
exist  in  the  colonies.  It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
actual  operation  or  effect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  private 
international  law,  like  every  other  rule  which  has  the  force  of 
law  for  private  persons,  is  known  or  promulgated  either  from 
a  judicial  or  a  legislative  source  ;  being,  in  either  case,  equally 
positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state, 
though,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the  term  "  positive  law"  is  applied 
only  to  law  known  by  legislative  enactment ;  positive  legislation 
being  more  authoritative  than  law  judicially  ascertained,  only  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  more  direct  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  supreme  source  of  law  on  any  particular  topic  ;  but,  in  the 
natural  order  of  existence,  the  law  judicially  ascertained  precedes 
positive  legislation,  and  always  exists  as  of  necessity.* 

The  condition,  in  respect  to  freedom  or  bondage  of  persons 
of  the  classes  before  described,  having  a  domicil  in  one  of  the 
colonies,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  another  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  might  have  been  determined  either  by  legislation, 

>  Ante,  §§  17,  29. 
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having  direct  international  reference  to  such  persons,  or  hj  the 
judicial  application  of  general  principles  of  international  juris- 
prudence. This  judicial  source  of  law,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
viz.,  its  naturally  prior  existence,  should,  in  the  historical  order, 
be  first  examined. 

§  251.  It  has,  however,  been  convenient  to  present,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  legislation  of  the  several  colonies  having 
this  extent  among  the  statutes  which  operated  as  municipal 
(internal)  law.  It  consisted  principally  in  statutes  Umiting  the 
importation  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  and  servants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  agreement  between  the 
New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  and  the  seventh  in  that  of 
1672,^  so  far  as  they  took  effect  as  private  laws.  No  laws 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  respecting  slaves  or  servants  es- 
caped from  other  jurisdictions,  or  brought  in  by  their  owners 
without  the  intention  either  to  sell  them  or  to  acquire  a  domicil. 

It  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  view  herein  before 
taken  of  the  foundation  and  extent  of  two  systems  of  personal 
laws,  obtaining  in  the  colonial  districts  of  the  empire,  if  acts 
had  been  passed  by  colonial  governments  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  entry  of  free  persons  of  African  or  Indian  race  domi- 
ciled in  other  colonies.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  any  such  exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  colonies,  there  were  some  instances  of  local 
legislation  prohibiting  the  ingress,  or  compelling  the  departure 
of  persons  equally  entitled,  with  the  other  inhabitants  constitut- 
ing the  legislating  majority,  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  and 
relative  rights  under  the  law  of  England.  Such  legislation,  in 
most  of  these  cases,  was  caused  by  the  ideas,  then  generally 
prevalent,  respecting  the  duty  of  a  political  state  in  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  subject,  which,  soon  after  the 
extension  of  the  English  dominion  over  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  manifestation  of  a  very  great  variety  in  religious 
belief  among  the  inhabitants  of  aU  the  colonies,  became  essen- 
tially modified.     And,  whether  the  colonial  governments  con- 

'  Ante,  pp.  268,  269. 
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ceived  such  legislation  beyond  their  powers  or  not,  those  laws 
were  repealed,  or  fell  into  neglect. 

§  252.  There  are,  probably,  no  extant  records  of  jadicial  de- 
terminations, by  the  colonial  courts,  of  questions  relating  tq 
status  or  condition,  having  the  international  or  j^ucui-intema- 
tional  character  |,which  was  before  indicated.  If  the  eighth 
article  of  the  agreement  between  the  New  England  colonies,  in 
1643,  and  the  seventh,  in  that  of  1672,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  supplemental  to  the  unwritten  law,  it  might  be  argued 
from  their  existence,  that  the  courts  in  those  colonies  could  not, 
without  them,  have  maintained  the  master's  claim,  in  paii^ 
over  the  persons  designated  by  the  term  servants.  But  it  is^ 
perhaps,  equally  just  to  infer  that  the  object  of  the  compact 
was,  not  so  much  to  give  a  legal  existence  to  the  right  of  the 
alien  owner,  as  to  fsrcilitate  its  peaceable  establishment  by  giving 
the  local  authorities  power  to  adjudicate  on  a  claim  or  demand 
to  be  made  by  him  before  them,  in  the  first  inatance  ;  and,  after 
the  judicial  establishment  of  the  right,  to  maintain,  in  his  be- 
half, the  custody  of  the  slave  or  servant  while  within  the  limits 
of  the  forum,  or,  it  may  be  said,  to  deliver  up  the  slave  or  ser- 
vant to  the  master,  when  he  could  repass  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  forum.* 

§  253.  As  to  indentured  servants,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
variety  of  practice  obtained  in  the  different  colonies  as  to  the 
international  recognition  of  their  relations  towards  the  persons 
claiming  their  services  under  the  law  of  another  jurisdictioB. 
From  the  order  sent  out  from  England,  in  1633,'  the  Virginian 
order  in  reference  to  Dromond's  servant,'  and  the  clauses  just 
referred  to  in  the  New  England  Articles,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  judicial  tribunals  did  not,  generally,  consider  it  their  pro- 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  even  if  the  relation  between  the  alien  owner  and  seirant 
or  slave  was,  in  any  colony,  supported  by  the  unwritten  private  international  law,  yet  the 
owner  could  not,  by  it  alone,  make  any  claim  upon  the  public  authoritj  for  the 
delivery  of  such  servant  or  slave.  He  would  have  the  right  to  seize  the  body  d 
such  servant  or  slave,  (making  a  claim  in  paut^)  but  then  his  right  could  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  a  deUvery  be  made  to  him  only  in  some  action  brought  in  behalf  of 
the  alleged  servant  or  slave.  Under  the  compact  only  could  there  be  a  deUvery  on 
claim. 

*  Ante,  p.  229,  note  1 

*  Amie,  p.  281.  , 
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yince  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  snch  persons,  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  enactment.^ 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  relation  of  minor  appren- 
tices to  their  masters  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  judicially 
recognized,  in  case  of  the  claim  of  an  alien  master  to  a  fugitive 
apprentice,  under  the  national  law  having  a  personal  extent  to 
subjects  of  English  race.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
articles  in  the  New  England  compacts  were  practically  applied 
to  this  class  of  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  bound  to  a  service 
for  years. 

§  254.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that,  under  the  New  Eng- 
land compacts,  the  term  "  servants'*  was  taken  to  include  negro 
slaves.  But,  whatever  inference  might  be  drawn  from  this  for 
or  against  the  validity  of  the  master's  right  under  the  unwritten 
international  law,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, slavery  continued  to  be  judicially  supported  in  the  case  of 
negro  slaves  introduced  from  other  jurisdictions,  except  so  far 
as  such  introduction  may  have  been  limited  by  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  and  this,  whether  such  slaves  were  brought  in  to  be  per- 
manent residents  or  were  only  sojourners,  either  accompanying 
a  non-resident  owner  or  being  fugitives.  And  this,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  the  case  even  in  those  colonies,  if  any  such  there 
were,  where  the  local  slavery  may  have  been  considered  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  person,  as  contrasted  with  chattel  slavery.* 
And  even  in  Massachusetts,  if  there  was  a  time,  prior  to  the 
Eevolution,  when  no  domiciled  negro  could  have  been  held  there 
as  a  slave,  it  is  probable  that  the  relation  between  owners  and 
slaves,  domiciled  elsewhere,  would  have  been  judicially  main- 
tained. 

§  255.  Of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  English  courts,  which 
were  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter,*  that  of  the  negro,  Somerset, 

^  But  since,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonial  hiBtoiy,  persona  were  occaaionan/ 
banished  from  some  one  of  the  colonies  under  a  sentence  to  be  sold  as  serrants  in 
some  other  colony,  it  was  evidentlj  presapposed  that  snoh  sentence  would  be  recog- 
nized in  the  latter. 

*  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  the  case,  because  the  contrary  has  never  been 
asserted  in  ihe  cases  which  have  occurred  since  that  period. 

'  Among  these  might  have  been  noted,  next  to  Butts  m.  Penny,  Sir  Thorn  aa 
Grantham's  case,  (16S^)  at  given  Uk  8  Mod.  R.  120 ;  <*  He  bought  a  monster  in  the 
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is  the  only  one  in  which  the  question  of  freedom  and  senritode 
appears  as  one  to  be  decided  by  private  international  law.  The 
circumstances  of  that  case  have  been  already  stated  in  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Mansfield.  The  master  and  slave  were 
recognized  to  be  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  colony ;  the 
master  having  done  no  act  by  which  he  acquired  a  domicfl  in 
England,  and  the  power  of  the  negro  to  acquire  it  separately, 
animo  manendi,  by  having  the  intention  to  do  so,  manifestly 
depended  on  an  anterior  question,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
free  person.* 

§  256.  Two  Scotch  cases  are  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  report 
<^  Somerset's  case,  in  20  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  from  Morrison's 
Diet,  of  Decisions,  voL  xxxiii,  tit.  Slave.  The  first,  entitled 
Sheddan  (xgaingt  a  negro,  was  in  1757.  The  owner  proposed 
to  carry  the  slave  back  to  Virginia  and  brought  his  daim  be- 
fore the  courts,  when  the  latter  refused  to  go.  The  negro  died 
before  any  decision  could  be  rendered.  The  other  case,  entitled, 
Joseph  Knight,  a  negro,  against  John  Wedderbume,  occurred 
1775-1778.  The  negro  had  been  in  Scotland  several  years  and 
had  married  there,  still  rendering  services,  but  after  claimed  to 
be  free.  On  pleading,  the  master  claimed  a  right  either  to  his 
perpetual  service,  in  Scotland,  or  to  send  him  back  to  the  plan- 
tations— Jamaica. 

The  case  being  heard  before  the  sheriff,  he  found  "  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,* 

Indies,  which  was  a  man  of  that  country,  who  had  the  perfect  ahape  of  a  child  grow- 
ing ont  of  his  hreast  as  an  excrescency,  all  hnt  the  head.  This  man  he  hronght  hither, 
and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people  for  profit  The  Indian  tamed  Christian  and 
was  baptized,  and  was  detained  from  his  master.  The  master  brought  a  homine  rqtle^ 
iando.  The  sheriff  returned  that  he  had  replevied  the  body,  but  did  not'  say  the  body 
in  which  Sir  Tkonuu  claimed  a  property,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  amend  his  re- 
tom.  And  then  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  bailed  him."  The  marginal  note  is: 
'*  Homine  rtplegiando  lies  for  a  baptized  infidel  detained  from  his  master/* 

**  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  return  was  ever  argued,  or  that  the  court  gave 
any  opinion  in  this  case,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it." — ^Hargrave*s 
note,  20  Howell^s  St  Tr.  55. 

*  See  mUe,  note  at  the  foot  of  page  109. 

'  The  15  Q^o,  8,  cap.  28,  (1775,)  is  an  act  for  altering,  expluning,  and  amending 
several  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  respecting  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters; 
recites,  **  Whereas  by  the  statute  law  of  Scotland,  as  explained  by  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law  there,  many  colliers,  dec.,  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to 
the  collieries  and  saltworks  where  they  work,  for  life,  transferable  with  the  collieries 
and  saltworks,  when  the  original  masters  have  no  farther  use  for  them ;  and  whoroM 
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and  repelled  the  defender's  claim  to  a  perpetual  service/'  On 
being  heard  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  the  court  "  were  of 
opinion  that  the  dominion  assumed  over  this  negro,  imder  the 
law  of  Jamaica,  being  unjust,  could  not  be  supported  in  this 
country  to  any  extent ;  that,  therefore,  the  defender  had  no  right 
to  the  negro's  service  for  any  space  of  time,  nor  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country  against  his  consent ;  that  the  negro  was  likewise 
protected  imder  the  act  of  1701 ,  c.  6,  (the  act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  undue  delays  in  trials,) 
from  being  sent  out  of  the  country  against  his  own  consent. 
The  judgments  of  the  sheriff  were  approved  of,"  &c.' 

§  257.  Cases  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  British  islands 
during  the  colonial  period  will  have  a  peculiar  value  in  indicat- 
ing the  relative  extent  of  the  various  personal  laws  prevailing 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  how  far  the  rights  and  obligations 
incident  to  the  personal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons 
were  sustained  by  them,  independently  of  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  local  jurisdiction.*  But  so  far  as  the  several  jurisdictions 
of  the  empire,  in  determining  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons  were,  towards  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  distinct  in- 
dependent nationalities,  these  decisions  will  have  had  in  the 
colonies,  only  the  force  of  foreign  judicial  decisions. 

§  258.  The  so-called  rule  of  comity,  regulating,  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  the  international ,  operation  of  foreign  laws,'  has 
been  described  as  being  always  operative,  except  where  limited 
by  local  statute  or  usage.*     It  may  be  thought  then  that,  ^if 

persons  are  discouraged  and  preyented  from  learning  the  art  or  business  of  colliers^ 
&c.f  by  their  becoming  bound  to  the  collieries  and  saltworks  for  life,  where  thej  shall 
work  for  the  space  of  one  year,  &c.''  From  which  language  it  would  appear  that  the 
eeryitude  arose  from  judicial  constructions  of  the  first  contract.  This  statute  was  not 
sufficient  to  free  these  people,  another  being  passed  in  1799.  See  also,  1  Barrington 
on  Stat.  1  Rich.  2,  note  9,  in  8d  ed.,  and  the  argument  in  Knight  e^,  Wedderbume, 
which  is  given  in  20  Howell's  State  Tr.,  in  notes  to  Somerset's  cose. 

^  1  Burgees  Comm.  on  CoL  and  For.  Law,  p.  741.  Boswell,  who  was  in  Edin- 
bui^h  at  the  time  of  the  argument,  1777,  says  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  *'  a  great 
majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their  number,  the 
Lord  President,  Lonl  EUiook,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Ckmngton  resolutely  main- 
tained the  lawfulness  of  a  statute  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  that,  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  I&me.*'  And  on  a  preceding 
page  he  has  given  an  argument,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favor  of  the  negro's  free- 
dom, together  with  some  observations  of  his  own  maintaining  the  other  side. 

'  Ante,  §  248.  *  AnU,  {  88.  «  Anie,  f  122. 
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valid  at  all,  this  rule  should  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  exclude 
any  rule,  otherwise  derived,  for  determining  in  the  foram  the  in- 
ternational allowance  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws ;  and  that 
any  reference  to  foreign  precedents  for  this  purpose  is  either  su- 
perfluous or  inconsistent  with  the  rule.  This  may  be  true,  and 
the  proper  doctrine  seems  to  be  that,  unless  the  foreign  prece- 
dents have  been  adopted  into  the  local  customary  law  by  some 
previous  judicial  action,  the  so-called  rule  of  comity  must 
control  the  action  of  the  tribunal.  But  since  t^e  judicial  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  involves  inquiry  into  the  personal  extent  of 
the  local  law,  as  being  either  limited  or  universal,  and  through 
this  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  Uxw 
of  nations  forming  part  of  the  law  of  the  forum,'  a  reference  to 
foreign  precedents  is  generally  indispensable  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  comity,  where  local  usage  or  statute  is 
wanting  :  and  hence  in  every  forum  or  jurisdiction  a  private  in- 
ternational law  is  formed  which  may  be  juristically  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  or  among  all  civilized  states,  or,  as  a  body  of  rules 
which,  being  known  from  the  customary  juridical  action  of  many 
states,'  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  any  supposed  forum  of 
jurisdiction.'  There  is,  at  least,  a  constantly  increcLsing  pre- 
sumption that  the  private  international  law  of  any  forum  cor- 
responds with  the  rules  received  contemporaneously  in  other 
countries  in  like  cases. 

For  this  reason  the  judicial  decisions  of  European  courts, 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  cases  concerning  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  or  status  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  and  the  general  rules  received  by  them  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  testimony  of  approved  jurists,  may, 
with  the  English  cases,  be  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  a  pri- 
vate international  law*  taking  effect  in  and  between  the  several 

»  Anfe,  §§  89-101. 

'^n/«,  §§36,  76. 

'  As  such  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  independently  of  the  wifl  of  Bome  one  partitrn- 
lar  state,  (Curtis.  J.,  in  19  Howard  R.  694,  695,)  and  becomes  the  special  solyectrf 
treeliss  like  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foplix  s  Droit  International  Priv^,  and  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Phillimore*8  elaborate  treatise  on  International  Law. 

*  International  law  is  here  supposed  to  have  customary  existence,  proved  or  illuf- 
trated  by  foreign  juridical  authority,  usually  judicial  and  juristical.     Foreign  U^ 
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jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  they  were  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  proper  force  oif  these  precedents  under  an  application  of 
the  rule  of  comity  in  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
and  as  being  evidence  of  rules  receivable  for  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  the  law  of  nations ,  will  be  separately  examined. 

§  259.  There  are  not  many  judicial  decisions  on  record 
which  can  be  referred  to  as  having  had  this  kind  of  authority 
during  the  colonial  period.  Burge,  in  Commentaries  on  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  ^39,  cites  from  Christinaeus, 
decis.  tom.  iv.,  decis.  80,  n.  4,  a  case  in  which  the  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin,  in  1531,  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  to  take 
a  person  who  had  escaped  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
bought  and  legally  held  in  slavery.  The  reason  given  for  the 
decision  is — "  propter  libertatis  personanim  usum  hie  per  aliquot 
sfiecula  continue  observatum."  The  same  case  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  in  Zypae,  Not.  Belg.,  1.  6,  p.  180. 

Groenewegen,  De  Legibus  Abrogatis  et  Inusitatis  (1649,) 
L.  I.,  tit.  8,  is  another  authority  as  to  the  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  this  point.  "  Quamvis  servos  habere  Chris tianis  nefas 
non  sit,  si  modo  herili  in  servos  potestate  non  abutantur,  sed 
eos  secundum  Christianam  lenitatem  et  mansuetudinem  trac- 
tant.  Epist.  ad  Phil,  Ephes.  6  vera,  5,  cum  seqq.  Colos.  3, 
22.  TiL  29.  1  Pdr.  2,  18.  1  Corinth.  7,  20.  1  Timoth.  6,  1. 
Amis  de  JRepub.  3,  sect.  4  Ss7y  dk  Pol.  I  i.  c.  4.  Servitutem 
tamen  adeo  exhorruere  majores  nostri  ut  uno  ferme  libertatis 
nomine,  utque  fama  Graecis  juxta  ac  Latinis  monumentis  max- 
ime  celebrati  sunt  Germani,  teste  Philippo  CtdveriOy  Germ. 
Antiq.  I.  I.  c.  38,  in  princ.^  atque  hinc  servitus  paulatim  ab  usu 
recessit,  ejus  nomen  hodie  apud  nos  exolevit ;  adeo  quidem  ut 
servi,  qui  aliunde  hue  adducuntur,  simul  ac  imperii  nostri  fines 
intrarunt,  invitis  ipsorum  dominis  ad  libertatem  proclamare 
possint  ;  id  quod  et  aliorum  Christianorum  gentium  moribus  re- 
ceptum  est,  vide  Costttm.  van  Anttoerp.  tit  38,  art  1, 2.  Grot  In- 
troduct  1. 1,  part4i,  §2.   Gudelin  dejure  noviss.  1. 1,  c.  4.  Perez, 

turn  also  may  be  declaratory  of  this  customaiy  law,  bat  there  is  a  presumption  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  alterative  or  sapplementaiy  to  some  supposed  deficiency. 
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c.  de  nudojur,  Quiritj  n.  3.  ZypsB,  notit  jur.j  I.  6,  tit,  L 
Christm.  vol.  4,  decia,  80,  n.  2,  et  seqq,  Papon,  notatr.  3, 1.  7, 
de  fe^r.  d'  affranchiy  princ.  Charond.  Pandect,  du  droict  franc 
I.  2,  c.  2,  «ec^.  mergin.  droict  de  suite  ou  jpoursuite.  Autumn, 
confer  de  his  qui  ad  eccles,  Momac,  in  I.  19.  Denique  D.  ex 
quibus  caus,  major.  Boer,  ad  cons.  Bitur.  tit.  1,  §  1.  Adde 
quae  dixi  C.  de  Agricol/' 

§  260.  An  occurrence  related  by  Wicquefort,*  is  sometimes 
cited  as  a  recognition  of  the  same  doctrine  by  Poland  during  the 
period  of  her  independent  existence.*  It  in  feet  only  shows  that 
the  estates  of  Holland,  i.  e.,  the^govemment,  were  willing,  in  &- 
vor  of  a  powerfdl  nation,  to  construe  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  weaker,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  persons 
under  private  law,  as  explained  by  their  own  jurists.  A  certain 
Pole  left  his  own  country  and  went  into  Muscovy,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  who  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  Muscovy  he  had 
sold  himself  as  a  slave,  or  lost  the  status  of  a  freeman.'  Wic- 
quefort  says, — "  s'estoit  retiree  en  Moscovie  et  s'estoit  mis  4  la 
suite  de  deux  Ambassadeurs  que  le  Czaar  envoyoit  en  Hollande : 
mais  son  dessein  estoit  de  ne  retoumer  point  dans  un  pais,  od 
tout  le  monde  est  esclave.  II  se  deroba  de  la  suite  des  Ambassa- 
deurs et  se  retira  chez  le  Eesident  de  Pologne  ;  qui,  craignant  ce 
qui  lui  arriva  depuis,  le  fit  evader.  Les  Muscovites  en  firent 
tant  de  bruit,  que  les  Estats  de  Hollande,  apr6s  avoir  fait  occu- 
per  toutes  les  avenues  de  la  maison,  y  firent  entrer  quelques 
officiers  et  soldats  pour  faire  la  recherche  du  fugitif.  lis  n'y 
trouv^rent  personne,  et  cependant  ils  firent  cet  aflfront  au  min- 
istre  public  du  roy  de  Pologne."  The  Polish  Ambassador  may 
be  supposed  to  have  held  that  a  slave  became  free  either  by 
being  in  HoUand  or  by  being  within  the  house  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.  But  the  question  here,  appa- 
rently, was  one  of  allegiance,  not  of  personal  status. 

§  261.  Wicquefort  in   commenting  on  this,  thus  declares 

■ 

*  Ambassadeur  et  ses  Functioiis,  par  M.  de  Wicqnefort,  vol  I.,  p.  418. 

*  1  PhiUimore,  p.  342. 

*  Ab  the  case  is  cited  bj  some  writen,  e.  g.  PhiUimore,  I.  e. 
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the  French  law  in  such  cases :  ^^  Le  Polonois  n'estoit  point 
esclave  n6  du  Czaar ;  et  s'il  Testoit  devenu  en  allant  demenrer 
en  MoBCovie,  il  recouvia  sa  libert6  naturelle  en  mettant  le  pi6 
dans  un  pais  qui  nenouirit  point  d'esclaves,  et  Gt  on  ne  devroit 
point  scavoir  ce  que  c'est  que  de  servitude  ou  d'esclavage.  Les 
Jurisconsultes  Francois  disent,  que  I'air  de  France  est  si  bon  et  si 
b6nin,  que  d^s  qu'un  esclave  entre  dans  le  Boiaume,  mesme  k  la 
suite  d'un  ambassadeur,  il  ne  respire  que  liberty  et  la  recouvre 
aussi-tost/' 

Bodin,  in  his  Bepublic^  book  1,  c.  5,  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
French  authority.  (Knolles*  transL  London,  1606,  p.  42.) 
'^  But  in  France,  although  there  be  some  remembrance  of  old 
servitude,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  there  to  make  any  slave,  or  to  buy 
any  of  others :  insomuch  that  the  slaves  of  strangers,  so  soon 
as  they  set  their  foot  ¥rithui  France  become  frank  and  free  ;  as 
was  by  an  old  decree  of  the  court  of  Paris  determined  against 
an  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  had  brought  a  slave  with  him 
into  France.'  And  I  remember  that  of  late  a  Geneva  merchant 
having  brought  with  him  unto  Thoulouze  a  slave  whom  he  had 
bought  in  Spain,  the  host  of  the  house,  understanding  the  mat- 
ter, persuaded  the  slave  to  appeal  unto  his  liberty.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  merchant  was 
called  for :  the  Attorney  General,  out  of  the  records,  showed 
certain  ancient  privileges  given  (as  is  said)  unto  them  of  Thou- 
louze by  Theodosius  the  Great,  wherein  he  had  granted,  that 
slaves  BO  soon  as  they  come  into  Thoulouze  should  be  free.  The 
merchant  alledging  for  himself  that  he  had  truly  bought  his 
slave  in  Spain,  and  so  was  afterward  come  to  Thoulouze,  from 

*  Bynkershoek,  Dn  Jtige  Competent  dee  Ambassadeiirs,  (tnmaUted  into  French 
hj  Barbejrao,  and  pnbliahMl  in  hiB  edition  of  Wicqnefort's  Ambassador, )  ch.  15,  §  8, 
refers  to  Albericos  Gentilis,  De  Jure  Belli,  Lib.  II,  and  ibis  passage  in  Bodin,  for  this 
case  of  setting  free  in  France  the  slave  of  an  Ambassador.  He  refers  to  Eirchener, 
(Legat.,  Lib.  2,  c.  1,  nmn.  288,)  as  disappnmnff  of  this.  Bynkershoek  agrees  with 
him ;  but  their  objection  is  fonnded  on  the  priyfieges  granted  to  Ambassadors  by  in- 
ternational law.  Barbeyrao  says,  in  a  note,  that  the  decision  was  made—**  En  verta 
de  l*nsage  recii  en  France,  et  aiUenrsL  selon  leqnel  on  esclaTe  deyient  libre,  dhs  qu'il  a  mis 
le  pi6  dans  les  terres  da  pab.  Voiez  les  auteurs,  citfe  par^Groenewegen,  De  L^b. 
Alat>g.  ad  tit.  Instit.,  De  hit  qui  aui  vd  aUmijuria,  -p.  6.  Mais  ici  res(£iTe,  en-qnuit4 
d'homme  appartenant  k  PAmbassadear,  est  regard^  comma  n'etant  point  dains  le  paiB." 
But  this  objection  to  it  makes  the  precedent  stronger  in  the  case  of  private  persons. 

In  the  negro  case,  15  Causes  CeL  p.  12,  LoysM*s  Institutes  is  dted  as  mentioning 
the  same  or  a  simflar  case  oocnning  in  1571. 

22 
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thence  to  go  home  to  Geneva^  and  so  not  to  be  boand  to  the 
laws  of  France.  In  the  end  he  requested  that  if  they  would 
needs  deal  so  hardly  with  him,  as  to  set  at  liberty  another  man's 
slave,  yet  they  should  at  least  restore  mito  him  the  money  he 
cost  him  :  whereunto  the  Jadges  answered,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  of.  In  the  mean  time  the  merchant,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  lose  both  his  dutiful  slave  and  his  money  also, 
of  himself  set  him  at  liberty,  yet  covenanting  with  him  that  he 
should  serve  him  so  long  as  he  lived.*'* 

In  the  French  edition,  Paris,  1577,  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage is  as  follows.  ^^Et  me  sousvient  estant  en  Thoulooze 
qu'un  G^nevois,  y  passant,  fut  contraint  d'affi»nchir  on  esdave 
qu'il  avait  achept6  en  Espagne,  voyant  que  les  Capitools  le  voa- 
loient  declarer  franc  et  libre,  tant  en  virtu  de  la  constome  gene- 
rale  du  Eoyaume,  que  d'un  privilege  special,  que  I'Emperenr 
Theodoze  le  Grand  leur  donna,  ainsi  qu'ils  disaient,  que  tout 
esclave  mettant  le  pied  en  Tholouze  etait  franc  ;  chose  toute- 
fois  qui  n'est  pas  vrai-semblable."* 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others, 
claimed  as  the  slaves  of  Verdelin  in  the  French  Causes  CelJ- 
bres.  torn.  15,  p.  12,  a  case  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1552,  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  where  a  demand  having  been  made  by 
the  Spanish  General,  for  a  slave  who  had  escaped  into  the  town, 
upon  M.  de  Guise  commanding  the  place,  the  latter,  "  fit  re- 
ponse  que  la  franchise  que  I'esclave  avoit  acquise  dans  la  ville 
de  Metz,  selon  I'ancienne  et  bonne  coutume  de  France,  ne  lui 
permettoit  pas  de  le  lui  rendre." 

^  In  the  original,  after  this  mention  of  the  contract  for  a  life  service,  is  added' 
'*  qui  est  une  chose  rejettee  on  terme  de  droit " — this  apparently  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  English  translator.  The  meaning  is  probably  iiat  such  a  contract  would  not 
be  enforced  by  a  legal  tribunal. 

'  From  the  remainder  of  the  passage  it  appears  that  the  avthoi^s  doubt  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  but  to  its  origin  ;  that  is,  whether  it  was,  as  np- 
posed,  a  local  or  municipal  rule  derived  from  a  special  Imperial  decree.  He  aigoes 
that  no  Roman  colony  nor  even  Rome  itself  ever  had  such  a  privilege  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  refers  the  decision  to  the  general  ctuUm  of  /Vance — "  tant  en 
virtu  de  la  couatume  g^n^ralp  du  Royaume."  The  hinguage  of  the  ordinance  of  Tboo- 
louFc  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  19  Howard,  497,  and  his  argument  resU  upon 
the  doctrine,  thus  repudiated  by  Bodin,— that  the  law  or  principle  was  derived  from 
**  special  ordinances  or  charters.'* 

Two  other  instances  are  cited  by  M.  Tribaud  in  Causes  Cel^bres,  tom.  15,  pp.  31, 
82,  of  slaves  having  been  declared  free  in  Thoulouse,  after  having  escaped  from  Spaia. 
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Barrington  on  the  Statutes^  p.  254,  note,  says,  *^  It  ap- 
pears from  Bonlainvilliers,  that  the  qnestion  was  formerly 
much  agitated  in  the  French  courts  of  justice  :*  but  in  the  In- 
stitutes Coustumi^res,  (published  at  Paris,  1679,)  it  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision  that  a  slave  becomes  6ee  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  French  territories  and  is  baptized,  "Toutes  per- 
sonnes  sont  £ranches  en  ce  Boyaume,  et  si-tost  qu'un  esclave  a 
atteint  les  marches  d'iceluy  se  faisant  baptiser  est  affranchi/' 

In  a  treatise  entitled,  Bemarques  du  Droit  Fran9oi8,  &c., 
4to.  Paris,  1680,  par  M.  H.  M.  Advocat,  p.  11,  conmienting  on 
the  title  De  Jure  Fersonaruniy  it  is  said,  "  La  France  n'admet 
point  de  difference  des  personnes,  sgavoir  d'estre  libre  ou  serf, 
car  par  la  loy  g6n6rale  de  ce  Boyaume  toutes  les  personnes  sont 
libres  et  franches  et  Ton  observe  le  premier  article  de  la  Cou- 
tume  de  Bourg.  qui  ordonne  de  la  sorte.  Cest  pourquoy  quand 
un  serf  et  un  esclave  se  refugie  en  France,  aussi-tost  qu'il  en  a 
atteint  les  marches  et  qu'il  s'est  fait  baptiser,  il  est  affranchy."  ' 

Argentr6,  tom.  I.  p.  4,  is  another  authority  cited,  1  Burge, 
p.  738,  to  the  effect  that  slaves  on  entering  France  became  free. 

§  262.  According  to  Heineccius,  in  a  note  as  editor  in  1726, 
Lugd.  Batav.  to  Vinnius'  Commentaries,  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  the  law 
of  Germany  differed  from  that  of  France  and  Holland,  at  least 
in  respect  to  fugitive  serfs.  After  referring  to  Bodin,  Charondas, 
Gudelin,  Zypas,  etc.,  as  authority  for  escaped  slaves  becoming 
free, — ^^  Itaque,  in  Belgis  et  Gallia,  et  servi  ipso  jure  liberi  fiunt 

'  It  is  to  be  obseired  that  at  this  time  serfdom,  as  the  oonditioii  of  a  Christian 
Enropean,  still  existed  in  France.  The  author  of  the  work  last  cited  in  the  text  adds 
to  the  statement  there  quoted — ^  H  est  Tray  qu'en  Booigoene,  H  j  a  des  mortaiUables, 
qne  la  France  pent  appellor  adjeetoe  gUha^  c'est  A  dire,  des  nommes  tellement  attaches, 
A  la  terre  qn'ils  ont  pris  par  emphiteose,  qalls  ne  la  penvent  quitter.  Ce  qni  est  on 
esp^ce  de  servitude.'*  And  Bodin,  at  ^e  page  last  cited,  sajs, — '*  I  have  seen  the  Lord 
of  the  White  Rock  in  Gascongne  claim  to  have  not  only  a  right  over  his  manomised 
subjects,  and  also  that  they  were  boond  to  trim  his  yinea,  to  till  his  groonds,  to  mow 
his  meadows,  to  reap  and  thresh  his  com,  to  carry  and  recarry  whatsoever  he  should 
command  them,  to  repair  his  decayed  house,  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  also  the  four  ac- 
customed payments  used  in  this  realm ;  but  also  that  if  without  his  leave  they  should 
change  their  dwelling  places  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  depart  out  of  his  land,  he 
might  lead  them  home  again  in  a  halter ;  imto  all  which  the  aforesaid  services  his 
manumised  people  yielded,  saving  unto  the  last,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Thoulouse  was  cut  off,  as  prepdicial  unto  the  right  of  liberty."  This  is  noticed 
in  argument  of  the  negro  case,  voL  15,  Causes  Celdbres  (ed.  Amirterdam,  1766,)  p.  11. 
See  MammorU  in  Encyc.  Fr.,  20  Howell's  State  Tr.  p.  1870.  An  edict  of  Louis 
XVI.,  1779,  was  for  the  abolition  of  this  kind  of  serfdom. 
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eo  adyentatantes.  Ast  in  Oennania  non  solum  dominiB  con- 
ceditor  ut  possint  homines  proprios  yindicarey  etsi  eo  pvolugeriiit 
ubi  ilia  servitus  non  sit  recepta  (vid.  Dan.  Meyii  ConaL  juid. 
de  statu  et  yindicatione  hominum  propr.)  yemm  etiam-qnibiu, 
dam  locis,  ipso  jure  fiunt  servi  quicunque  perigiini  eo  adyemont, 
emorandi  et  habitandi  causa,  yeluti  in  Algonia,  ubi  ideo  sspe 
auditur  paroemia  :  Die  Ltrfi  mcuJii  eigen^  id  est,  ipee  aer  ho- 
mines proprios  facit.  Hert  de  homin.  propr.  sect.  3,  §  3.  Tale  et 
olim  fiiit  jus  Wild&ngiatus  in  Palatinatu  electorali  et  proyinciis 
yicinis,  de  quo  Londorp.  Act  Pub.  Continuat.  Lib.  10,  p.  126." 

By  the  priyate  international  law  of  these  proyincee  then, 
the  peaceful  alien,  not  protected  by  some  special  treaty,  and  d 
whateyer  condition  at  home,  was  regarded  either  as  a  stray  chat- 
tel which  the  lord  of  the  soil  might  appropriate,  or  an  enemy 
who  might  be  enslayed  ;  as  under  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Bo- 
man  law.  See  Ante,  p.  151,  note  2.  The  passage  indicates  a 
disregard  of  all  priyate  international  law  as  a  protection  &r 
aliens,  whether  bond  or  free.  The  right  accorded  to  feudal 
lords  of  reclaiming  their  serfs,  was  an  effect  of  a  law  preyailing 
as  between  the  different  petty  sovereigns  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  empire,  at  a  time  when  feudal  bondage 
still  existed  in  the  respectiye  dominions  of  each.' 

§  263.  To  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities,  before  cited, 
so  far  as  they  justify  the  international  disallowance  of  the  mas- 
ter's claim  of  ownership,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
distinction  of  race  which,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  was  described 
as  having  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century  acquired  recogni- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — supporting 
the  chattel  slavery  of  Moors,  Negroes  and  Indians,  was  not  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  rule  given  by  these  authorities  should  be 
taken  to  apply  only  to  European  serfs,  bondsmen  under  feudal 

*  In  Dred  Scotfs  case,  I9tli  Howard  495,  Mr.  Justice  CampbeU  cites,  from  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  a  role  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  dayes.  Chattel 
tlaveiT  as  weU  as  serfdom,  was  probably  then  prevailing  in  all  the  dcnmnions  of 
this  Emperor.  See  Anie^  p.  159,  n.  Other  similar  laws  of  that  time  might  have 
been  cit(^  *'  Etiam  Caroli  M.,  Ludovici  Pi!  et  Lotharii  leges  de  servis  snpersont  in 
Lib.  44,  Car.  M.  et  Longob.  Imo  et  Guilielmi  Siciliie  Regis  et  Frederic!  Imp.  ex- 
tant de  servis  fugitivis  constitutiones  m  plac.  Keap.  Sed  ab  hoc  tempore  id  est  A.  C 
181S,  ant  non  multo  secus,  Christiani  se  mutuo  in  serritutem  redigere  desianrntk**  Ha- 
*- AWtctfowii,  Lib.  I.  tit  IV.  «. 
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lords.  In  the  case  of  Jean  Boucant  and  others,  claimed  as 
slaves  by  Verdelin,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1738,  (Causes  Oel^- 
bres,  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1766,  torn.  15,  p.  30,)  M.  Tribaud,  the 
advocate  for  the  owner,  endeavors  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
general  principle  according  tO  the  distinction  of  race  ; — ^'  Le 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  oti  tout  autre  esclave  qu'un  esclave 
n^gre  arrivera  dans  ce  Boyaume." 

Two  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  Moors 
or  Mohammedans  are  given  by  the  Procureur  du  Boi,  advocate 
for  the  negroes,  in  the  same  case,  p.  51, .  ^^  Dans  le  Journal 
Ohronologique  et  Historique  de  D.  Pierre  de  Saint  Bomuel  on 
voit  qu'en  Tann^e  1571  une  marchande  de  Normandie  ayaat 
amen6  a  Bordeaux  plusieurs  Maures  pour  les  vendre,  le  Parle- 
ment  de  Guyenne,  par  un  arr^t  solemnel,  les  mit  tons  hors  de 
Tesclavage,  parceque  la  France,  m^re  de  liberty,  ne  permet 
aucun  esclave/'  He  also  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Henri  III., 
the  Mohammedan  captives  held  as  galley  slaves  in  a  Spanish 
public  ship,  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  king's  decree,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  protest  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  question  of  ownership  in  the  first  case  might,  from  the 
domicil  of  the  trader  and  her  intention  to  sell  in  France,  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  internal,  not  international  private  law; 
and  the  second  cannot  perhaps  be  properly  considered  a  judicial 
precedent,  since  it  was  a  direct  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals.^ 

This  case  of  Boucaut  and  Verdelin,  which  was  argued  be- 
fore the  French  admiralty,  is  the  only  one  similar  to  that  of 

*  There  is  an  Abr^g6  de  la  Bepubliqne  de  Bodin,  pablished,  London,  1765,  obex  Jean 
Nourse,  two  volumes,  12mo.  The  preface  has  no  signature.  In  this  abridgment, 
L.  1,  c.  9,  it  .is  said,  **  La  France  *  *  elle  a  mdme  Tooln  depois,  que  tout  hommo 
qui  mettroit  le  pied  sur  ses  terres  fat  libre  d^s  ce  moment,  sans  faire  attention  qa*il 
est  centre  le  droit  des  gens  d*enleTer  i  I'^tranger  passant  et  maitre  de  Pesclave,  un  bien 
qui  loi  appartient  Les  famous  do  penaer  aont  de  mode  chex  les  Francais  oomme  les 
adjustments.     Lorsqu'une  opinion  soisit  les  esprits  elle  en  devient  lidola" 

There  is  no  such  remark  in  the  unabridged  edition,  Paris,  1577,  fo.,  nor  can  any 
similar  observation  be  found  in  Knolles*  translation.  The  Abr6ff6  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  President  de  Lavie,  which  he  afterwards  recast  and  published  in  1760,  under 
tlie  title — Des  corps  politiques  et  de  leurs  gouvemements.  (See  Brunei's  Manuel  du 
Libraire,  Tome  1,  p.  886.)  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  introduced 
much  of  his  t)wn  thought  into  the  abr^6. 
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Somerset  and  to  the  Scotch  case  which  is  recorded  as  havrng 
occurred  in  France. 

§  264  In  the  case  occurring  at  the  si^e  of  Mets,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  escaped  slave  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
general  customary  law  of  the  kingdom — ^I'ancienne  et  bonne 
coutume  de  France.  In  those  mentioned  by  Bodin,  occuning 
in  Paris  and  Thoulouse,  the  freedom  was  claimed  under  certain 
special  grants  to  those  cities,  declaring  that  slaves  escaping  into 
their  municipal  jurisdictions  should  thereby  become  free.  The 
slaves  of  Verdelin  were  also  in  Paris,  .and  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  judicial  decision  in  their  favor  was  made 
under  the  charter  of  Paris,  r^arded  as  a  legislative  act,  alter- 
ing a  rule  of  the  customary  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  or  was 
based  on  the  latter  and  general  principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law  therein  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19th  Howard's 
Bep.,  p.  497,  after  citing  the  cases  mentioned  by  Bodin,  ob- 
serves, ^^  The  decisions  were  made  upon  special  ordinances  or 
charters,  which  contained  positive  prohibitions  of  slaveiy,  and 
where  liberty  had  been  granted  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  history 
of  Paris  furnishes  but  little  support  for  the  boast  that  she  was  a 
"  sacrO'Sancta  civitaa/*  where'  liberty  always  had  an  asylum,  or 
for  the  "  self-complacent  rhapsodies  "  of  the  French  advocates, 
in  the  case  of  Verdelin,  which  amused  the  grave  lawyers  who 
argued  the  case  of  Somerset.*  The  case  of  Verdelin  was  de- 
cided upon  a  special  ordinance,  which  prescribed  the  conditions 
on  which  West  India  slaves  might  be  introduced  into  France, 
and  which  had  been  disregarded  by  the  master." 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  daim  of  Verde- 
lin was  based  upon  a  special  ordinance,  &c.,  or  that  claims  like 
that  of  Verdelin  might  have  been  supported  by  the  special  ordi- 

*  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  and  *•  the  grave  lawyers  who  argued  thecaae  of  Somertet," 
may  have  had  good  canae  to  tmdervalue  the  character  of  Paris  as  an  asylum  for  lib- 
erty ;  in  view  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  had  occurred  there  at  various  timai. 
Bnt  the  political  or  civil  misfortune  of  the  Parisians  has  not  the  sUghtest  bearing  on 
the  question  of  legal  status,  ns  a  question  of  international  law.  Compare  ante,  §  47, 
and  note.  "The  force  of  these  examples  is  not  weakened  by  the  reflection  that  thw 
wwe  furnished  by  what  was  at  the  time  an  undeniably  despotic  state."     1  Phillimare. 
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nance.  The  case  was  decided  in  fiEtyor  of  the  fineedom  of  the  ne- 
groes^ upon  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  France,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  authorities  and  precedents  before  cited,  taking 
effect  in  the  failure  of  the  master  to  bring  his  claun  within  the 
protection  of  positive  legislation — the  edict  of  Louis  XV., 
1716 — allowing  a  certain  class  of  French  colonial  subjects  to 
bring  their  slaves  into  France  under  certain  limitations.^  The 
detention  on  the  part  of  the  master  was  sought  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  substantially  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  edict  of  1716  ;  and  further,  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  under  the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  king- 
dom, foreign  slaves  or  the  slaves  of  foreigners  would  become  free 
by  being  brought  into  France,  it  was  also  urged  that  the  right 
of  the  French  colonist  rested  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  ncUional 
sovereignty  expressed  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  1615,  known 
as  the  Code  Noir,  and  was  therefore  a  legal  right  in  every  part 
of  the  French  empire  ;  that  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.,  1716,  only 
gave  additional  protection  to  that  right  in  certain  cases,  but 
never  had  the  effect  of  destrojring  it,  and  that  therefore  no 
French  tribunal  could  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  such  colo- 

'  Therefore  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  on  pags  499  of  the  Report,  is 
open  to  material  exception,  where  he  says — "  This  sentence  [in  Somerset's  case,]  is 
distinguishable  from  tiiose  cited  from  the  French  coorts  [apparentiy  intending  to  in- 
clude the  case  of  Verdelin's  davesi  in  this :  that  there  positive  prohibitions  existed 
against  slaveiy,  and  the  right  to  freedom  was  conferred  on  the  immigrant  slave  by 
positive  law ;  whereas  here,"  &c. 

The  preamble  to  tiie  edict  shows  that  tiie  prevailing  doctrine  had  been  tiiat  in  such 
cases  slaves  became  free  by  tiie  unwritten  law,  "  Comme  nous  avous  6t6  inform^  qua 
plusieurs  habitants  de  noe  isles  de  TAmdrique  desirent  envoyer  en  France  quelques-uns 
de  leurs  esclaves,  pour  les  confirmer  dans  lea  instructions  et  dans  les  exercises  de  notra 
religion,  et  pour  leur  faire  apprendre  quelque  art  et  metier,  dont  les  colonies  reoev- 
roient  beaucoup  de  utility,  par  le  retour  de  oes  esdaves*:  mais  que  ces  habitans  craig- 
nent  que  les  esclaves  ne  prfitendent  6tre  libres  en  arrivant  en  France,  ce  qui  pouvoit 
causer  aux  dits  habitants  une  perte  considerable  et  les  detoumer  d'un  object  aussi 
pieux  et  aussi  utile.**  Provision  u  then  made  bv  Art  2,  8,  tiiat  the  colonists  may 
bring  with  tiiem  slaves,  for  tiie  purposes  mentioned  ;  being  required  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  governor  in  tiie  colony,  and  also  to  reffister  themselves  in  the  district  of 
disembarkation  in  France.  The  5th  article  is  as  ^ows,  "  Les  esclaves  n^gres,  de 
Fun  et  de  I'autre  sexe,  qui  seront  conduits  en  France  par  leur  malties,  ou  qui  seront  par 
eux  envoy6s,  ne  pourront  pr6tendre  avoir  acquis  leur  liberty  sous  pr^texte  de  leur  ar- 
riv6e  dans  le  Royamne,  et  seront  tenus  de  retoumer  dans  nos  <M)lonies  quand  leur 
maitres  le  jugeront  k  propos.  Mais  frmte  par  les  maitres  des  esclaves  d'observer  lea 
formalit^s  prescrites,  par  les  precedens  articles^  les  dits  esclaves  seront  libres,'et  ne  pour- 
ront £tre  reclam6s."  M.  Denisart,  Decisions  ^Nouvelles,  tit  Nigrts^  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Hargrave  in  20  Howell*s  State  Trials,  p.  28,  n.,  q»pears  to  have  considered  the  edict, 
in  protecting  tiie  master^s  rig^t,  as  an  alteration  of  tibe  common  lawin  I^ranoe. 
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nifit;  whatever  might  be  the  rule  of  private  international  law 
contained  in  the  castomaiy  law  of  France  applicable  to  aliens 
and  their  slaves.^ 

In  1758,  Frandsqne,  a  negro  slave  bonght  by  his  mast^  in 
Hindostan,  was  brought  by  him  to  France.  Francisque  claimed 
his  liberty :  his  master  contended  that  he  had  carefnlly  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  "  Code  Noir ; "  it  was  answered 
that  this  law  only  affected  African  and  American  slaves,  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  The  slave  obtained 
his  liberty.* 

§  265.  If,  then,  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  American  Reso- 
lution, the  practice  of  British  and  European  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  writings  of  private  jurists  indicated  any  rule  respecting 
the  international  recognition  of  the  right  of  an  alien  owner  and 
the  co-relative  obligation  of  his  slave  existing  imder  the  law  of 

'  Triband,  for  the^master,  aays,  15,  G.  C,  p.  80,  *<  On  ne  conndt  point,  Q  «k  m, 
d'esclaTO  en  France,  et  qniconque  a  mis  le  pied  dans  ce  Royanme  est  0mtifi6  de  la 
liberty.  Mais  quelle  est  rapplication,  et  qn'elle  est  la  distixiction,  da  pnneipe  ?  Le 
principe  est  Trai  dans  le  cas  oi^  tout  antre  esclave  qa*nn  esclave  nkgn  anivara  dansos 
Rojaame."  But  he  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  exception  still  farther,  applying  it  aoij 
to  slaves  domiciled  in  the  French  colonies.  He  does  not  eren  allow  the  right  to  a 
French  merchant  arriving  in  the  kingdom  with  savages  whom  he  shonld  clami  to  be 
his  slaves.  **  Par  exemple,  qu*an  estranger,  qii*an  n6gociant  Francois,  arrive  dans  ot 
Rojaume  avec  des  sanvages  qn'il  pr6tendera  ^tre  ses  esclaves :  qn*xm  E^^Mignol,  qii*iin 
Anfflois  vienne  en  ce  Rojaume,  avec  des  esclaves  n^gres  dependans  des  colonies  de  sa 
nation ;  yoilk  le  cas  dans  leqnel  par  la  loi,  par  le  privilege  de  la  franchise  de  oe  Roj- 
anme,  la  chaine  de  V^sclavage  so  brisera,  et  la  liberty  sera  acqnise  k  de  pareilfl 
esclaves."    And  to  the  same  effect  on  p.  26. 

*  1  Phillimore*s  Intemat  Law,  p.  342,  citing  Denisart,  Ddcisions  Nonvellea,  torn  iii^ 
p.  406,  tit   Ni^re,  rui5. 

From  some  of  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities  which  have  already  been  cited, 
it  appears  that  the  condition  of  absolute  slavery  was  lawful  in  Spain  and  Portugal  du- 
ring 16th  and  17th  centuries.  Absolute  slavery,  as  a  condition  distinct  firom  serfiiom 
or  vaesalage,  is  recognized  in  Las  Siete  Partidas.  (A.  D.,  1303),  Part.  IV.,  tit.  21, 
L  L — *'  Son  tres  maneros  de  siervos ;  la  primera  es  de  los  que  cativan  en  tiempo  de 
guerra  seyendo  encmigos  de  la  fe ;  la  secunda  es  de  los  que  nascen  de  las  sierras :  la 
tercera  es  quando  alguno  que  es  libre  se  dexa  vender." 

From  the  following  it  would  appear  that  slavery  had  become  unknown  in  Spanidi 
law,  except  as  the  condition  of  a  nem  domiciled  in  the  Indies.  Asso  and  Manuel, 
Institutes,  &c.  Johnston's  transl.  of  &e  6th  ed.  Book  I.,  tit,  v.,  c  1.  "  With  regard 
to  their  civil  state  or  capacity,  men  are  considered,  1,  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  Uieir 
kingdoms,  and  as  aliens  or  foreigners  ;  2,  as  nobles,  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
nobilitv  (hidalgos),  knights  (caballcros)  and  plebeians  ;  3,  as  laymen  and  ecclesias- 
tics. The  distinction  into  free  men  and  slaves,  which  is  found  in  our  law  in  p.  4,  tit. 
21  and  22,  is  not  now  observed  or  acknowledged,  unless  it  be  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes employed  in  the  Indies  in  working  the  mines,  or  held  in  slavery  by  private  in- 
dividuals, but  even  as  regards  this  circumstance,  it  is  foreign  to  this  treatise." 

In  Denmark,  negro  slavery  would  probably  have  been  reoognized  under  the  code 
of  Christian  v.,  already  cited,  Ante^  p.  291. 
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their  domicil,  that  rale  was,  it  would  seem,  that  in  a  coantry 
wherein  the  condition  of  slaYeiy  could  not  exist  as  an  effect  of 
the  internal  or  local  law,  or  wherein  no  domiciled  subject  of 
whatever  race  or  complexion  could  be  held  in  slavery,  the  co- 
relative  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves,  domiciled 
in  other  countries,  could  not  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  forum. 

§  266.  A  passage  has  herein  been  noted  from  the  President 
de  Lavie's  Abr^g6  of  Bodin's  Bepublic,  in  which  the  author 
of  the  abridgment  says,-^bjecting  to  what  he  admits  was  the 
judicial  practice  in  France, — that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  take  from  the  stranger,  passing  through  the  country 
and  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  a  property  (im  bien)  which 
belongs  to  him. 

If  any  other  juristical  authority  of  an  earlier  date  than  Som- 
erset's case  is  extant,  thus,  in  terms,  mamtaining  the  claim  of 
the  owner  when  in  a  foreign  country,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  jurists  whose  research  has,  since  that 
time,  been  directed  to  these  inquiries. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passages  in  the  treatises  of  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorff  and  Vattel  which  have  been  cited,  in  recent 
cases,  as  sustaining  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  thus  entm- 
ciated  being  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  operate  as  private 
law  ;  that  is,  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons  might  be  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

These  writers  must  be  taken  to  have  been  of  no  less  authori- 
ty shortly  before  the  date  of  Somerset's  case  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  here,  what  the  doc- 
trine is  which  they  support,  and  how  far  they  may  have  con- 
sidered it  applicable  to  questions  of  personal  status.^ 

§  267.  These  authors,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposed  to 
write  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  that  rule  of  which  na- 
tions, in  their  political  personality,  are  the  subjects  ;  being  a  law 

*  Piifendorfif%  Treatise  de  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gen.,  was  published  about  1672,  a  transla- 
tion in  French  appeared  in  1712,  if  not  earlier,  and  an  English  venion  in  1717.  The 
work  of  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations  first  appeared  in  175S ;  a  posthumous  edition 
with  the  author's  manuscript  notes  in  1778.  The  principal  English  yersion  wat  publish- 
ed in  1797. 
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in  the  imperfect  sense.  The  rights  which  they  define  are  rights 
belonging  to  nations^  in  respect  to  other  nations  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  duties  are  the  duties  of  nations,  towards  other 
nations  and  their  subjects. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  Yatteli'  whose  writings  are 
most  relied  upon  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  above  stated. 
The  passages  in  his  treatise  which  have  been  cited  to  sustain  it, 
are  in  Book  II.,  chapters  8,  9,  and  10  ;  on  reference  to  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  to  allow  the  subjects  of  other  states  a  transit 
or  passage  through  its  territories  with  their  property,  and  that, 
correlatively,  the  subjects  of  any  one  state  have  a  right  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  other  states,  with  their  property. 

This  right,  in  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  one  state,  he 
describes  as  existing  in  two  conditions  or  degrees  ;  correspondiDg 
to  two  different  degre&i  of  duty  in  all  other  states,  thus — 

a.  There  is  a  right  in  private  persons,*  founded  in  their  ne- 
cessities or  circumstances,  which  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
a  state  to  allow  strangers  to  enter  and  leave,  and  sometimes  to 
pass  through  its  territory,  and  to  carry  with  them  such  property 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  objects  in  respect  to  which  their 
entry  or  transit  is  necessary." 

b.  There  is  a  less  perfect  right,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
in  which  a  less  imperative  duty  is  laid  by  the  law  of  nations 
upon  states,  requiring  them  to  allow  what  Yattel  denominates 
^^  innocent  passage ''  to  strangers  and  their  merchandise,  even 
when  no  such  necessity  exists  as  in  the  former  case  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  correlative  right  to  such  strangers,  to  enter  and  leave  or 
to  pass  through  the  territory  with  their  property.* 


'  See  Yattel,  Preliminaries,  §§  1,  2,  8. 

*  The  persons  ^ken  of  here  are  private  individnals  ;  a  large  part  of  the  dlacni- 
nons  of  the  older  writers  on  the  right  of  transit,  refers  to  the  passage  of  annies  and 
bodies  of  men  having  a  political  unity  and  national  character.  Pof.,  B.  IIL,  c  8,  g 
5 ;  Grotins,  L.  H,  c.  2.  Vattel  also  speaks  of  soch  cases.  B.  H,  §§  116-124,  in 
ch.IX. 

*  Vattel,  B.  n.,  §  128,  in  ch.  IX.,  §  136,  in  ch.  X. 

*  Vattel  B.  n.,  §§  182-4,  in  ch.  X. 

Pnfend.  B.  HI.,  c  8,  §  86,  **  Among  these  matters  of  harmless  profit  which  na- 
tore  engages  ns  to  allowifreelj  to  all  men,  Grotins  reckons  the  permitting  goods  and 
merchand^  to  he  carried  through  onr  dominions.**    Pufendorff  and  Grotiiii  leon  to 
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§  268.  The  extent  of  the  rights  of  Btrangers  tinder  this  role 
is  further  defined  by  Vattel^  when  he  shows  what  the  state,  in 
view  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  may  not  do,  and  from  what  por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  powers  of  sovereignty  such  strangers  are 
exempted.  Thus  he  says  that  the  stranger  is  still  a  member  of 
his  own  nation  and  treated  as  such,  (B.  II.,  §  107  :)  the  state 
cannot  claim  any  power  over  the  person  of  the  foreigner,  that 
is,  to  detain  his  person  within  its  territorial  dominion,  except 
where  he  violates  its  laws,  (§  108  :)  it  cannot  require  of  him  those 
personal  services  which  it  may  require  of  its  own  citizens,  he  is 
not  subject  to  those  ^^  laws  which  have  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state,''  (§  101,)  that  is,  the  law  which 
determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  in  a  relation 
between  them  and  the  state  regarded  as  their  sovereign.  ^^  He 
cannot  indeed  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have  only  a  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  citizen,''  (§  106.) 

And^  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stranger 
in  relations  with  respect  to  things,  the  state  does  not  acquire 
over  the  property  which  he  has  with  him,  nor  even  over  what 
he  may  there  acquire,  the  same  power  which  it  has  in  respect 
to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  (§  109.)  The  property  which  he 
brings  with  him  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  him,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  come  to  a  foreign  country,  (§  109  :)  the  state, 
in  reference  to  which  he  is  an  aUen,  cannot  take  it  away,  nor 
attach  burdensome  conditions  to  its  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
and  he  is  not  subject  to  pay  ordinary  taxes  levied  on  citizens, 
but  only  such  as  are  laid  for  public  improvements  of  which  he, 
in  common  vdth  the  citizen,  has  the  benefit,  such  as  tolls,  on 
rivers  and  roads,  harbor  duties,  &c.,  (§  132-144)  * 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  stranger,  as  a  private  person,  to 
be  respected,  but  his  property  is  to  be  r^arded  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  citizen,  §  104,  81 :  in  con- 
found the  riffht  on  a  general  right  in  all  mankind  to  nae  the  earth  for  pnxpofes  of  com- 
merce, and  Siey  limit  the  right  of  hringinff  property  to  cafles  where  it  is  brought  for 
gain.  Pnfendorff  connects  &e  inqninr  wil£  we  propriety  of  markets  ofikt  tttqfief  to 
which,  in  some  conntries,  foreign  traders  were  then  restricted ;  being  also  obliged  to 
bny  of,  and  sell  to  citizens  only. 

'  And  Puf.  B.  m.,  c  8,  §  6,  discusses  the  question  of  levies  on  passing  iiTert  and 
straits ;  such  as  the  Danish  Sound  levies. 
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sequence  of  which  ita  possession,  after  his  decease  in  the  feieigii 
country,  is  to  be  determined  not  hy  its  laws,  bat  by  those  cf  the 
former,  (§  109-113.) 

§  269.  No  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  as  property  or  other- 
wise, by  Vattel :  but  taking  the  term  ^^  law  of  nations,"  as  used 
by  Lavie,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  same  term  as  used  by  Yattd, 
i.  e.,  as  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  propootion 
of  the  former — ^that  it  is  contraiy  to  the  law  of  nations  to  tab 
from  the  stranger  a  property  which  belongs  to  him — ^is  equallj 
maintained  by  the  latter. 

But  to  whatever  degree  this  maxim  may  limit  the  power  of 
a  state,  in  reference  to  strangers,  there  must  be  scnne  standsid, 
included  in  the  rule,  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  property.  The 
duty  of  the  state  and  the  correlative  right  being  created  by  in- 
ternational law,  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the 
standard  of  property  or  the  definition  of  property,  nnist  be  mie 
included  in  that  law.^  And  so  far  as  these  writers,  Pofendoifi^ 
Yattel,  and  others,  are  relied  on  as  the  authority  for  the  mk, 
their  definition  or  description  of  property  is  receivable  in  inter- 
preting the  rule. 

§  270.  Now  Vattel  and  PufendorflF  are  among  those  who 
assume  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  ;  that  is,  a  law  which 
they,  individually,  derive  a  priori,*  which  they  declare  is  the 
law  binding  on  all  mankind,  and  tliey  define  the  law  of  nations 
to  be  the  same  law  applied  to  nations,  states,  or  independent 
sovereignties,  as  its  subjects.*  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
the  opinion  of  these  authors,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not  property  hj 
the  law  of  nature,  must  be  received  in  applying  a  rule  stated 
by  them  as  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects.  If  these  authois 
do  not  recognize  men  as  things  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  if  they 
declare  that  all  natural  persons  have,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
rights  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  legal  quality  of  thingB-- 

'  Nothing  being  gaid  to  imply  that  it  is  determined  by  the  national  law  of  t 
angle  state.  The  criterion  is  therefore  independent  both  of  the  criterion  of  property 
m  the  state  wherein  the  claimant  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  whose  citizen  or  subjcft 
he  Is. 

•  Compare  on/e,  p.  16,  note  4. 

•  Vattel.  Prelim.,  §§  4,  6, 
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the  objects  of  action,  or  objects  of  possessioii  and  property- 
then  no  nation,  as  a  subject  of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  bound 
to  recognize  any  natural  person  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  the  object 
of  property  or  possession.  Vattel  makes  no  mention  of  slavery 
in  his  works,  and,  in  sec.  4  of  the  Preliminaries,  says  :  ^^  It  is  a 
settled  point  vdth  writers  on  the  nattural  law  that  aU  men  in- 
herit  from  nature  perfect  liberty  Mid  independence,  of  which 
they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent/'* 

§  271.  This  criterion  for  determining  whether  Yattel  and 
Pufendorff  intended,  in  usmg  the  term  property  in  a  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  to  recognize  property  in  slaves,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  decide  question  so  &r  as  the  rule  rcfsts  upon  their  au- 
thority. But  if  the  rule  is  received  independently  of  any  par- 
ticular jurist,  and  if  it  is  proper,  in  matters  of  law^  to  reject  all 
a  priori  statements  of  a  law  of  nature,  still  a  standard  of  what 
is  or  is  not  property,  embraced  in  international  law^  must  some- 
where exist.  This  can  only  be  the  law  of  nature  derived  a 
posteriori,  or  those  definitions,  rules,  maxims,  &c.,  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  been  recognized  by  nations  (whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  recognized.)  And  this  is  nothing 
else  than  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  in  that 
sense,  which  may  enter  into  public  international  law  as  well  as 
into  private  international  law.* 

This  law  of  nationay  universal  jurisprudence,  is  changeable  ; 
80  that  the  applicability  of  the  rule  above  stated  to  a  question 
of  personal  condition  or  status,  at  the  time  referred  to,  would 
depend  upon  the  question — whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  chattel 
slavery  of  natural  persons  was  or  was  not  customarily  recognized 
by  nations  in  their  respective  municipal  (national)  laws. 

§  272.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  stranger  to  hold  slaves  as  property  or  chattels,  under 

'  Pofendorff  considen  the  legal  nature  of  slayenr  Teir  folly  in  B.  IIL,  o.  8,  §  6. 
B.  VI.,  c.  8,  §§  2,  8,  taking  the  same  Tiew;  while  admitting  the  lawfnlness  of  bon- 
dage or  slavery  of  legal  personal  In  B.  IV.,  o.  4,  treating  of  the  origin  of  dominion  or 
property,  he  ascribes  it  to  hnman  compact  or  insdtntion ;  bat,  it  mnst  be  noticed,  that  he 
there  means  the  right  of  private  property  as  opposed  to  comnranitf ,  not  the  distinctiaii 
of  property  from  persona 

'  Compare  ante,  §§  10,  19,  49;  and  see  1  Phillimore  Int.  Law,  g  228,  tad  Ap- 
pendix L 
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the  rale  laid  down  by  Yattel^  is  almost  identical  with  thti 
which,  it  has  herein  been  suppoeed,  would  have  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  dnrxng  the  colonial  period ; 
— whether  the  right  of  the  master,  of  British  race  or  descent, 
in  respect  to  his  African  or  .Indian  slave,  was  a  '^  cnmnmnn  lev 
right,''  or  incidental  to  the  common  law  right  of  propextyand 
to  be  supported,  as  such,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  esdi 
case  the  question  is  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  nniveml 
jurispradence,  the  historical  law  of  nations. 

The  support  given  to  slavery  by  this  international  mfe  <)f 
transit  J  considered  in  this  connection,  will  therefore  be  herein- 
after ascertained,  when  pursuing  the  inquiry,  how  &r  shveij 
could  be  supported  by  recognition  of  the  common  law  i^t  of 
the  master. 

§  273.  But,  aside  from  this  question  of  what  sihall  or  stall 
not  be  considered  property^  Yattel  does  not  say  that,  in  coofle* 
quence  of  the  state's  duty,  created  under  intematicMial  law,  the 
law  of  the  state  will  not  affect  the  stranger  in  his  pentm  or 
property  ;  or  that  his  relations  towards  other  peraona^  either  in 
respect  to  persons  or  in  respect  to  things  will  not  be  affected  bj 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  found.  On  the  contrarVf  he 
states  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  the  general 
private  law  of  the  forum  applies  to  strangers  as  well  as  citizens, 
or  as  he  says,  ^'  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order 
and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject 
of  the  state,"  &c.  (B.  II.,  §  101.)  And  although  in  this  place 
the  thought  of  the  author  was  principally  directed  to  that  part 
of  the  laws  which  maintains  good  order  by  a  system  of  police 
and  punishment,  yet  the  whole  passage  shows  that  in  these 
"  general  laws  "  he  intended  to  include  that  law  which  decides 
on  the  possession  and  security  of  property,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum." 

In  the  next  section,  (§  103),  Vattel  declares,  "For  the 
same  reason,  [i.  e.,  this  subjection  to  the  "general  laws,"]  de- 
putes that  may  arise  between  foreigners  or  between  a  foreigner 
and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  of  the  place, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place." 
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§  274.  Thus  far  in  this  inqtdiy  into  the  doctrines  of  these 
foreign  publicists^  the  right  of  the  stranger  h^  been  considered 
as  one  existing  under  j^^tc  international  law^  or  in  other  words^ 
as  a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters,  these  duties  and  their  corresponding  rights 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  judicial  tribunals,  determining  the 
rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  second  chapter  that  there  is 
much,  in  the  treatises  on  private  international  law  or  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  court  is  to  regulate  its 
conduct  by  public  international  law  and  to  determine  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  by  first  ascertaining  what  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  under  international  law.  Supposing  then  that  this 
may  be  done,  that  strangers  may,  under  this  international  rule 
of  transit,  have  a  right  as  against  the  state,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  a  tribunal  could  recognize  it  only  when  correlative  to  an 
absolute  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Now,  according  to  Yat- 
tel's  distinction,  no  nation  is  bound  by  international  law  to  ad- 
mit strangers  with  their  property  in  all  possible  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  entry  and  departure  of  strangers  is  not,  according 
to  Yattel,  foimded  on  a  right  and  duty  thus  imperatively  justi-^ 
fied  by  international  law.  It  is  only  in  circumstances  creating 
some  degree  of  necessity  that  the  duty  is  created  for  the  state, 
and  the  nature  of  the  property  that  may  be  introduced  under 
the  correlative  right  is  restricted  by  those  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  that  the  courts  can  recognize  slave  property  in  such 
cases  only  ;  if  its  recognition  is  to  depend  on  this  rule  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  or  '^  innocent  passage,' 
which  is  not  accorded  in  view  of  any  such  obligation,  does  not 
give  the  stranger,  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  any  such  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  of  the  forum.  ^ 

'  Pnfendorf^  B.  III.,  o.  8,  §  6i  **For,  truly  tpeaking^  the  law  of  himianity  does 
not  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  passage  to  any  other  goods  except  snch  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  their  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conveyed.**  And 
in  §  7, — "  as  the  case  is  very  di£forent  whether  a  man  desires  way  throogh  my 
grounds,  because  without  this  privilege  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  excluded  from  too 
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§  275.  It  is  the  palpable  impoBribDity  of  determinTng  •  rig^t 
in  private  penonB,  when  the  correlatiTe  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
state  is  indetenninable,  that  has  originated  a  joiistical  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  commonly  understood  ;  the  oomitf 
of  the  nation  applied^  by  the  court, /or  the  nation  :  the  court  in 
that  case  determining  how  fiir  the  state  ought  to  admit  the 
laws  of  other  states  to  take  effect  on  persons  and  things  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  former.^ 

If  a  state  or  a  government  which  had  allowed  strangers  to 
enter  its  territory  and  which  had  not  exerci^d  any  control  orer 
them  should  permit  its  citizens,  as  private  individuals,  to  injoR 
them  in  person  or  in  property,  that  state  or  government  would 
not,  of  course,  be  fulfilling  the  duty  defined  by  YatteL  But 
when  strangers  appear  befi)re  judicial  tribunals,  claiming  ri^ts 
or  being  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  the  judicial  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  state  do  not  direct  theb  oondnct 
in  view  of  any  particular  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stian- 
gers.  The  courts  have  only  to  apply  a  rule  of  action  fi>r  private 
persons  derived  from  the  tvUl  of  the  state  without  reference  to 
the  duties  of  the  state.  The  question  before  them  may  be, 
whether  the  state  does  or  does  not  will  that  they  should  lecog- 
nize  the  relations  of  the  stranger  as  they  would  exist  in  the 
place  of  his  domiciL  In  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  state  on 
this  point,  they  may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  refer 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  nations  in  like  cases,  (that 
is,  to  what  they  have  done,  not  to  what  they  ought  to  do,)  and 
to  the  writings  of  private  jurists  so  far  as  they  are  expositoiy 
of  that  practice.' 

Yattel,  as  has  been  shown,  says  that  the  law  determining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  foreigners  is  the  law  of  the  fonun 
of  jurisdiction.  This  proposition  is  strictly  true,  as  a  propo- 
sition oijmblic  international  law.  The  law  which  the  judicial 
tribunal  must  apply,  is  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 

world  and  confined  to  solitude,  or  becanse  he  could  not  otherwiae  cany  off  the  fruit 
of  his  own  land;  and  whether  he  makes  the  same  demand  purely  to  shorten  his  pss- 
Mge,  and  imposes  a  burthen  upon  mj  estate,  not  to  relieve  his  own  necessity,  bat  to 
ptxnote  his  convenience  and  ease." 

* -4nls,  p.  78,  74.  Mirf«,  §  98. 
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the  forum,  since  it  exists  or  is  law  by  the  juridical  will  of  the 
sovereign  of  that  forum  independently  of  the  will  of  every  other 
state  or  sovereign.  The  just  limits  of  his  subject  did  not  allow 
Yattel  to  go  further  and  explain  the  duties  of  judicial  tribunals. 
This  would  have  been  entering  the  limits  of  private  interna- 
tional law.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would  have 
said  that  the  tribunal  could  never  recognize  legal  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

§  276.  The  general  principles  considered  in  the  second  chap- 
ter will  operate  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  precedent.  But 
the  courts  may  always  refer  to  the  international  practice  of 
other  countries,  which  they  may  assume  indicates  a  customary 
law  prevailing  in  all  countries,  their  own  included.  When 
such  customary  law  has  been  ascertained  the  courts  may  apply 
it,  not  as  indicating  the  duty  of  the  state,  but  as  indicating  the 
will  of  the  state.  And  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that 
the  rule  sought  is  customary  private  law — the  law  customarily 
applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  as  known  by  judicial  precedents 
and  authors  who  treat  of  international  law  as  it  obtains,  not  as 
it  ought  to  obtain.  A  statute  enactment  therefore,  or  an  act  of 
the  sovereign,  as  such,  is  not  indicative  of  this  rule  of  customary 
law  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  presumption  that  such  statute 
or  act  differs  from  the  rules  which  judicial  tribunals  might  law- 
fully enforce  in  like  circumstances. ' 

Now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  judicial  practice  and  the  writ- 
ings of  private  jurists  on  the  customary  law  of  Europe  during 
the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the 
rule  to  be  against  the  international  recognition  of  slavery  in 
countries  where  it  cannot  exist  under  the  local  or  internal  law : 
they  make  no  exception.* 

§  277.  The  right  of  the  foreigner  or  stranger  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property  which  he  may  bring  with  him  may  be  main- 

»  i4n/«,  §  258. 

'  It'  there  has  been  any  exception,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  where  states  liave 
been  so  sittiated,  geographically,  that  the  passage  ot'  the  citizeos  of  one  tbroagb  the 
teiTitory  of  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  ordinary  commercial  access  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  where  different  states  lie  ou  a  river  or  strait,  in  the  common  use  oT 
which,  the  subjects  of  one  state  most  unavoidably  be  sometimes  found  within  the  limr 
its  of  another. 

23 
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tained  before  a  tribunal  as  a  right  recognized  by  univenal 
jnriBprudence,  or  the  law  of  nations  in  the  same  sense.  But 
this  is  only  when  the  citizen's  right  to  such  property  might  be 
equally  ascribed  to  that  law.  While  the  stranger  is  husband 
or  wife,  father  or  child,  in  the  forum  to  which  he  is  alien,  and 
owns  property  brought  with  him  and  acquired  in  the  place  of 
his  domicil,  and  has  rights,  in  these  respects,  as  fully  as  the  citi- 
zen who  is  husband  or  wife,  &ther  or  child,  and  owner  of  pro- 
perty— his  rights  are  recognized  by  that  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  which  is  universal  jurisprudence,  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
in  its  origin  and  effect,  in  the  forum  as  in  the  place  of  domidl, 
though  in  each  it  is  maintained  by  a  different  sovereign  or 
source  of  law.  At  the  time  when  Bodin  wrote  he  could  perhaps 
say  of  slavery  that  it  was  then  ^'  approved  by  the  great  aiga- 
ment  and  consent  of  almost  all  nations,"'  and  he  migjit  there- 
fore have  excepted  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts,  on  the 
ground  that  by  refusing  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  master  to 
his  slave,  they  had  decided  ^^  centre  le  droit  des  gens,''  meaning 
universal  jurisprudence.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
Bodin  ever  took  exception  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts 
in  respect  to  the  slaves  of  strangers,  either  as  being  contrary 
to  the  ^^  law  of  nations,"  in  any  of  its  significations,  or  on  any 
other  ground.' 

^  Ante^  p.  165,  note. 

'  From  an  examination  of  two  French  editions  and  the  Enfflish  yersion.  In  RepoK 
Lib.  I.,  c.  2,  ad  finero,  Bodin  says,—*'  For  as  for  the  laws  o? nations,  if  thej  be  anj 
of  them  unjust,  the  prince  may  abrogate  them  by  the  law  of  his  reahne,  and  forbid  his 
•olgects  to  use  the  same ;  as  we  said  before  of  servitude  and  skves,  which,  by  a  das- 
gerous  example,  by  the  law  almost  of  all  nations  brought  into  oommonweales,  wtn 
againe  by  the  wholsome  decrees  <^  many  princes,  well  agreeuig  with  th«  laws  of  na- 
tue,  taken  away.**    (KnoUes'  Tr.,  p.  118.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  THE  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OP  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 
AFFECTING  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED — EXAMINATION  OP  SOMERSET'S  CASE  IN 
THIS  CONNECTION. 

§  278.  The  case  of  Somerset,  being  the  leading  precedent  in 
English  law,  and  having  occurred  shortly  before  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  juristical  comment.  It  will  now  be  here  attempted  to 
indicate  the  law  applicable  in  the  various  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  at  that  date,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
of  this  case  ;  deriving  that  law  from  the  general  principles  and 
historical  &cts  which  have  been  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters ; 
and  to  compare  it  with  this  decision,  the  European  authorities 
just  cited,  and  the  supposed  international  practice  of  the 
colonies.* 

§  279.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  private 
international  law  to  the  recognition  of  those  relations  of  private 
persons  which  constitute  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites 
has  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter.  It  was  shown,  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct  legislation  or  of  judicial  precedents 
indicative  of  a  customary  international  rule,'  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  relations  of  private  persons  existing  under  a  for- 
eign law,  (the  law   of  the   alien's   domicil,)   depends   upon 

^  Ab  stated  ante,  §8  251-254. 

'  i4fi/e,  8  122.  It  DAB  been  remaiked,  {  258,  thmt  foreign  praoedents,  by  the  rt« 
cognition  of  a  onstomary  private  international  law,  vomj  have  an  antboritj  gimilar  to 
that  of  local  precedent!,  thoogh  not  equal  in  degree.       >  a» 
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an  indepeDdent  judicial  recognition  of  their  accoidanoe  with 
natural  reason^  according  to  certain  criteria.  It  has  been  there 
supposed  that  they  will  be  supported  (so  fitr  as  their  continued 
existence  remains  physically  possible)  if  attributable  to  princi- 
ciples  of  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  law  qfnaticmt^ 
and  that  the  relations  thus  attributed  will  continue,  in  the 
state  to  which  those  persons  are  aliens,  as  results  of  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  of  the  forum  ;  there  being  in  this  case  no 
question  of  the  '^  conflict  of  laws  "  or  of  the  comity  of  nationfl, 
although  the  relatiuns  recognized  had  previously  existed  under 
another  jurisdiction.^ 

§  280.  The  historical  evidence  of  the  principles  applicabk, 
at  different  points  of  time  during  the  colonial  period,  to  the 
status  of  private  persons,  as  having  the  recognized  character  of 
a  law  of  nations  or  universal  jurisprudence,  forming  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  has  been  set  forth  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter. It  was  shown,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  municipal 
(national)  law  in  the  English  colonies,  given  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters,  that  the  slavery  of  Africans  and  Indians,  (at 
least  while  heathen  or  unbaptized,)  introduced  from  abroad, 
was  actually  supported,  in  the  law  of  the  empire  and  of  each 
colony,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated,*  operating 
first  as  private  international  law,  but  afterwards  taking  effect 
as  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.'  It  has  been  shown 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  theory  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  power,  at  that  time,  over  persons  who  were  aliens  to 
the  empire,  the  juridical  action  of  the  imperial  and  colonial  au- 
thorities in  reference  to  such  aliens,  and  the  view  taken  bv  each 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  determining  their  condition,  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  ;  so  far  as  those  sources  of  law  had  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  colonies,  and  together  controlled  the 
international  intercourse  of  those  colonies  with  foreign  countries. 
The  two  sources  of  law  equally  allowed  the  force  of  the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations  as  then  known  ;  and  by  judicial  tribunals, 
acting  under  each  of  those  sources  of  law,  a  legal  distinction 

i|3e,iia 

•  QMig^wafuexeeptMB,  *  iliKi;  {§  197,  20a 
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was  recognized  to  exist  among  alien  persons,  founded  on  differ- 
ences of  race,  complexion  or  physical  structure,  and  religious 
belief.  The  alien  of  white  or  European  race  and  Christian 
name  was  recognized  as  having,  by  the  law  of  nations  applied 
internationally,  the  status  of  a  legal  person  and  a  presumptive 
claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  individual  and  relative  rights, 
which,  under  the  English  common  law,  constituted  irrespec- 
tively of  political  rights,  the  free  condition  of  an  English-bom 
inhabitant  ;^  subject  to  the  processes  of  remedial  justice  and 
police  laws,  including  the  powers  of  the  state  over  individuals 
in  reference  to  religious  belief.'  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
shown,  in  the  same  connection,  that  while  the  bondage  of  white 
indentured  servants  might  have  been  taken  for  the  result  of  a 
law  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  or  to  the  British  Empire' — the 
chattel  slavery  of  Indian  captives  and  imported  Africans  was, 
throughout  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  based  upon  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  lata  of 
nations — principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  as  historically 
known  and  judicially  allowed  to  have  personal  extent  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  authority,  if 
not  in  England  also,  at  the  same  time. 

§  281.  To  whatever  extent  then  this  law  of  nations  or  uni- 
versal jurisprudence,  as  judicially  recognized  in  any  several  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  sustained  at  any  period,  the  slavery  of 
Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  regarded  as  aliens  to  the  empire, 
it  would  have  been  contemporaneously  receivable  in  the  same 
forum,  as  sustaining,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated, 
the  slave  condition  of  such  persons  appearing  therein  as  aliens 
to  such  several  jurisdiction,  after  they  had  become  domiciled  in 
some  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire. 

And  it  may  also  be  said,  that  so  &r  as  it  was  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  naiions  of  that  time,  the  right  of  the  En- 
glish or  European  master  was  a  ^^  common  law  right "  and 
was  supported  as  such,  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
pire, under  the  common  law  of  England^  having  for  him  a  per^ 

0 

'  AnU,  {  {  139,  140.  *  Af^  §  208.  *  AfiU,  %%  209,  210. 
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sonal  and  national  extent  throughout  the  entire  national  do- 
main.^ 

§  282.  The  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  operation  of  ths 
law  of  nationSy  in  sustaining  chattel  slavery  in  the  Americaa 
colonies,  must  originally  have  been  limited  to  Moors^  Afiricang 
and  Indians,  while  heathen  and  unbaptized  only,  have  already 
been  explained.'  And  the  colonial  statutes  have  been  noticed 
which  contain  an  apparent  recognition  of  this  limitation  by  de- 
termining the  persons  who  should  be  slaves,  notwithstanding 
conversion,  and  which  establish  rules  for  the  condition  of  the 
issue,  some  of  which  differ  from  that  of  the  civil  or  Boman  law.* 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  so  far  as  the  condition  of  Christiaii- 
ized  negroes  and  Indians  was  supported  in  any  one  colony  hj 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  reason,  (common  law,)  it 
was  still  distinguishable  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  that  particu- 
lar colony,  (jus  proprium.)* 

§  283.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  second  chapter,  that,  when 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person,  slavery  or  bondage 
is  a  coudition  of  infinite  variety  in  respect  to  its  incidental  obli- 
gations and  their  correlative  rights  ;*  and  it  is  only  in  its  most 
absolute  form — that  approaching  most  nearly  to  chattel  slavery— 
that  it  can  be  a  condition  ascribed,  at  any  time,  to  the  law  of 
nations*  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  how,  by  the 
attribution  of  legal  personality,  slavery  in  the  middle  ages  lost 

'  Ante,  §g  244,  245. 
«i4itfe,i5§  170,171,  189. 

*  Ante,  Laws  of  Maryland,  1668,  c  80,  §  1.    Viiginia,  1682,  c  1. 

*  AnU,  g  204. 

*  Ante,  §45.  19  Howard's  R.,  p.  624.  (Dred  Scotf  s  case,)  by  Mr.  Jnstica  Cartii. 
*'  The  status  of  slavery  is  not  necessarily  always  attended  with  the  same  powers  o& 
the  part  of  the  master.  The  master  is  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  whoss 
will  controls  his  action  towards  his  slave,  amd  this  control  must  be  defined  and  regula- 
ted by  the  municipal  law.  In  one  state,  as  at  one  period  of  the  Roman  law,  it  may 
put  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand  of  the  master ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  which  tolerate  slavery,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master  takes 
his  life ;  while  in  others  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of  the  slave  to  be  protected 
from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  sttitus  of  slavery  embraces  every  condittoa 
from  that  in  which  the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil  rights 
to  that  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  purposes,  save  the  coropolsofy 
power  of  directing  and  receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  conditions 
shall  attend  the  status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  law  which  creates  and 
upholds  it" 

By  Mansfield,  in  Somerset's  case,  ante,  p.  191.     **  The  power  of  a  master  over  his 
•laves  has  been  extremely  different  in  diffarent  countries." 

*  Ante,  §  113. 
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the  character  of  a  constitutio  juris  gentium,  and  became  a  bond- 
age resting  on  the  jus  proprium  of  some  one  country.^  And  it 
maybe  assumed  that  no  condition  of  bondage,  other  than  chat- 
tel slavery  has  ever  acquired  recognition  in  universal  jurispru- 
dence—the law  of  nationSy  in  that  sense. 

Now  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  condition  of  slavery 
which  was  maintained  in  the  colonies  was.  in  all  or  even  in  any, 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  that  absolute  chattel  condition 
under  which  African  negroes  had  been  known  as  personal  or 
movable  property,  in  the  customary  law  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  law  merchant ;  and  whether  the  personality  of  slaves  was 
entirely  denied,  as  it  had  been  at  the  first  introduction  of  ne- 
groes. In  Virginia  they  had,  at  one  time,  been  declared  real 
estate  and  not  chattels.'  In  the  same  colony  and  in  Maryland 
they  had  been  classed  as  legal  persons  by  being  rated  for  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  also  imposed  on  free  white  persons.'  In 
some  of  the  northern  colonies,  their  condition  as  subjects  of  legal 
rights  and  obligations  was  little  distinguishable  from  that  of 
indentured  white  servants,  except  by  the  duration  of  the  ser- 
vice.* 

Slavery  or  bondage  thus  modified,  was  the  result  of  the  jus 
proprium  of  the  colony,  and  could  not  receive  international  re- 
cognition in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as  the  same  slavery  which 
had  found  place  in  the  law  of  each  colony  as  a  constitutio  juris 
gentium — a  condition  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence. 

§  284.  a.  Neither  (when  the  condition  of  slavery  had  thus 
changed  its  legal  character  in  the  place  of  domicil)  could  the 

^  Ante,  p.  159. 

'  AnUf  law  of  (October)  1705,  c.  23.  Very  probably  the  remarked  the  Attorney- 
general,  in  Smith  v.  Brown  and  Cooper,  {anU^  p.  188,)  which  was  of  Easter  term,  1706, 
bad  reference  to  this  law ;  and,  possibly,  the  distinction  which  Lord  Stowell,  in  2  IJagff. 
Ad.  R.  p.  114,  proposed  to  recognize  in  such  international  cases  between  domettte 
slaves  and^^  slaves,  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  this  statute. 

•  Ante,  law  of  Va.  1657-8,  c.  46;  Md.  1716,  c  15,  Chinn  v  Respass,  1  Monroe's 
R.  25,  26. 

*  2  Hildr.  419.  *'Tbe  harsh  slave  laws  in  force  in  the  more  southern  colonies 
were  unknown,  however,  in  New  England.  Slaves  were  regarded  [1750]  as  possess- 
ing the  same  legal  rights  as  apprentices,  and  masters,  for  abuse  of  their  authority, 
were  liable  to  iudictment."  See  also  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield,  4  Mass.  R.  127,  anis, 
the  note  after  Laws  of  Mass.  in  ch.  vi.  Reeves'  Domestic  Relations,  840,  so  far  fts  hii 
description  of  slavery  in  Connecticut  may  relate  to  the  colonial  era. 
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right  of  the  master,  in  respect  to  such  slave,  be  thereafter  mam- 
tained  in  other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  as  a  right  resting  on 
the  common  law  of  England,  having,  as  to  such  master,  per- 
sonal extent  throughout  the  empire.^ 

b.  Nor  could  the  master's  right  be  thereafter  recognized 
under  the  law  of  transit,  as  property.^ 

§  285.  And  further,  admitting  the  legal  character  of  islaverj 
to  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  place  of  domicil,  and  that 
there  had  been  a  time,  during  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  when 
the  slave  condition  of  negroes  and  Indians  domiciled  in  some 
one  colony  should  properly  have  received  international  recog- 
nition in  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  effect  of 
universal  jurisprudence — the  lata  of  nations — yet  this  law  is,  in 
its  nature,  always  liable  to  change.^  It  may  have  changed 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  respect  to  the  slavery  of  Africans 
and  Indians,  as  it  had  before  changed  in  respect  to  the  personal 
condition  of  persons  of  other  races.  ^  If  then  it  were  true  as 
matter  of  historical  fact  that  this  law  or  jurisprudence,  gathered 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  nations  whose  juridical 
action  is  the  source  of  that  law,  had  so  changed,  no  tribunal  of 
any  one  nation,  nor  of  any  several  jurisdiction  of  the  British  em- 
pire, would  thereafter  have  had  the  same  judicial  reason  for 
supposing  the  slave-condition  of  an  alien  person  of  one  of  those 
races,  entering  into  its  jurisdiction,  to  be  recognized  by  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  whose  will  it  should  apply  as  law ;  the  reason, 
namely,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  the  result  of  a  law  having 
universal  recognition,  and  which  presimiptively  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  forum. 

§  286.  The  question  whether  any  rule  or  doctrine  of  the  law 
of  nations,  universal  jurisprudence,  has,  during  any  period  of 
time,  continued  unaltered,  is  a  question  of  fact/     The  doctrines 


'  Ante,  §§  243,  244. 
"  Ante,  8  272. 
'  Antey  §  89. 

*  Ante,  §§  162,  168,  167. 

*  In  attributiDg  aoy  legal  role  to  the  universal  jnrispmdence,  the  jus  gentiam  of 
any  particular  period,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  change  of  that  law  can  be  aimnlta- 
neoua  among  ^ose  nations  which  are  the  sources  of  that  law.    The  tribunal  of  anj 
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of  that  law,  at  any  particular  time,  are  judicially  known 
from  the  juridical  action  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  distinguishing 
such  principles  as  are  received  in  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
allowed  to  have  personal  extent  without  reference  to  territorial 
limits.  And  though  certain  legal  effects  (rights  and  obliga- 
tions) should  be  found  to  exist  under  the  juridical  action  of 
many  or  all  civilized  nations,  yet,  if  under  that  action  they  are 
commonly  limited  to  specific  localities,  they  are  not  attributable 
to  universal  jurisprudence.*  Though  slavery  may,  by  some 
European  powers,  have  been  maintained  in  their  American  pos- 
sessions, yet,  if  its  incidental  rights  and  .obligations  were  disal- 
lowed by  them  in  Europe,  it  was  then  judicially  known  as  a 
result  of  a  local  law,  jus  proprium,  only,  and  no  longer  ascribed 
to  the  jus  gentium,  universal  jurisprudence. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  juridical  action 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  any  several  political  part  of  it,  the 
authorities  already  cited  in  the  last  chapter  may  alone  prove  that 
the  law  of  nations,  in  respect  to  slavery,  had  changed  during 
the  colonial  period  ;  that  change  being  shown  by  the  judicial 
attribution,  in  European  states,  of  personal  liberty  to  Moors, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  without  regard  to  their  legal  condition  in 
a  foreign  domicil ;  even,  in  some  instances,  where  that  domicil 
was  a  colony  under  the  Bame  political  dominion  as  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction. 

§  287.  Therefore,  even  if  the  authorities  referred  to  did  not, 
as  precedents  of  customary  private  international  law,*  establish 
a  rule  judicially  applicable  in  like  cases  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  yet,  in  determining 

one  rtate,  when  seeking  the  doctrine  of  the  law  qf  naticnt,  the  expontion  of  nnivenal 
juriBprudence,  mnst  look  to  the  additive  Tordict  of  many  national  authorities  in  their 
municipal  (internal)  and  international  law,  expressed  bj  legislation  or  judicial  decision. 
And  though,  comparing  century  with  century,  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  that  law  has  changed  on  some  particular  point,  yet  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  indicate  the  exact  time  at  which  that  change  should  have  been  finvt  recognized. 
This  act  of  discrimination  is  in  its  nature  autonomic  on  the  pert  of  the  tribunal. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  period  when  to  kill  or  sell  one's 
children  was  a  paternal  power  or  right  recognised  among  all  nations.  (Comp.  Bynk- 
ershoek*s  Essay  un  this  right  under  the  Roman  law.)  Abraham,  proposing  to  slay  his 
son,  obeyed  a  command  higher  than  human  laws ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hit 
power  to  do  so  was  admitted  by  the  jurispmdexice  of  thow  among  whom  he  lived. 
'  Ante,  a  99-102.  >  Ante,  §  25S. 
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the  international  recognition  of  slavery,  they  were  eyidence  of 
what  was  or  was  not  judicially  receivable  as  an  effect  of  uni- 
versal jurisprudence.  So  that,  supposing  slavery  to  have  re- 
mained the  same  chattel  condition  in  the  colonies,  under  their 
local  laws,  it  could  no  longer  be  6aid  to  be  a  constitution  of  ike 
lata  of  nations,  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  effect  known  by  its  actual 
prevalence  among  all  nations  or  all  enlightened  nations.  The 
condition  of  a  negro  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil  could  not  then  be  judicially  supported  in  any  forum  of 
jurisdiction  upon  this  ground,  after  this  change  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence had  actually  taken  place. 

§  288.  a.  Contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  this 
change  in  the  law  of  nations,  the  master's  right  of  ownership 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England,  embrac- 
ing the  law  of  nations,  and  having  as  to  him  a  personal  extent 
throughout  the  empire. ' 

6.  The  same  change  would  in  like  manner,  whenever  it  oc- 
curred, have  limited  the  effect  of  the  international  rule  of  transit 
as  a  protection  of  the  right  of  masters  in  slaves  whom  they 
should,  though  for  a  temporary  purpose,  bring  with  them  within 
the  limits  of  any  part  of  the  empire  wherein  slavery  was  not 
allowed  by  the  internal  law.' 

§  289.  In  a  jurisdiction  wherein  negro  slavery  had  been  intro- 
duced under  the  old  law  of  nations  and  wherein  it  has  continued 
to  have  essentially  the  same  chattel  characteristics,  there,  the 
condition  might  have,  or  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state  it  might 
have  the  same  legal  character  as  before,  and  be  still  recognized 
to  be  one  of  those  effects  of  law  which  are  received  as  deductions 
from  a  priori  principles  and  taken  to  accord  with  natural  reason, 
whether  the  right  and  obligation  in  which  such  effect  consists  are 
ascribed  to  temporary  or  to  domiciled  subjects.  And  as  between 
two  jurisdictions,  in  each  of  which  slavery  retained  its  essentially 
chattel  character,  it  may  be  that,  as  to  them,  or  in  the  judicial 
apprehension  of  their  several  courts,  it  should  still  be  ascribed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  though  it  should  have  been  abandoned 

'  Anu^  §§  244,  245.  *  Ante,  §  272. 
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and  forbidden  by  all  other  nations.  In  such  jurisdictions  the 
tribunals  of  either  should  have  recognized  the  slave  condition  of 
an  African  introduced  from  the  other,  or  from  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  recognized  the  local  slavery.  There  would 
be,  as  between  any  two  such  jurisdictions,  no  conflict  of  laws 
and  no  question  of  the  comity  of  nations. 

§  290.  But  further — the  judicial  allowance  of  certain  legal 
eflecf  8  as  created  by  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations— \&  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  adopted  by 
the  sovereign  source  of  law  in  the  forum.  ^  Yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  understood  that  the  state,  or  the  possessor  of  sovereign 
political  power,  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural 
reason,  entirely  independent  of  the  juridical  action  of  similar 
states  or  persons.  And  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  tribunal 
rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  the  national  common  law  as  being 
the  state's  conception  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  than  to  re- 
ceive it  as  gathered  from  the  laws  of  foreign  states.*  The  con- 
juncture is  barely  supposable  that,  at  some  given  point  of  time^ 
there  should  not  be  any  domiciled  inhabitants  sustaining  a 
certain  relation  attributable  to  the  law  of  nations  as  then  judi- 
cially cognizable :  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  received  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  should  not  be  actually  operative  in  the 
internal  law.  The  fact  that,  at  a  certain  time,  there  were  no 
slaves  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  might  be  accidental 
Slaves  might  never  have  been  imported  ;  or  all  slaves  may  have 
been  exported,  or  have  been  manumitted  by  their  owners,  ot 
have  deceased.  It  might  even  be  that  slavery  had,  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  been  declared  unlawful  or  been 
prohibited.  And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  law  of  nations  sus- 
taining slavery  should  still  be  judicially  received  as  part  of  the 
municipal  (national)  law,  to  maintain  the  slavery  of  persons 
whether  coming  from  other  jurisdictions,  to  reside,  or  being 
transitory  subjects.' 

But  if  any  effect  attributable  to  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 

'  AnU,  %  94.  Mute,  $  17a  '  Ante,  §  95. 
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baa  been  repudiated  in  the  internal  law  of  the  forum  aa  contrary 
to  natural  reason^  the  whole  basis  for  the  judicial  recognition  cf 
that  rule  in  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  would  be 
destroyed.  And  this  would  be  the  case  whether  the  rejection  of 
such  effect,  on  this  ground^  had' been  made  in  a  legislatiTe  or  a 
judicial  exposition  of  positive  law. 

§  291.  The  English  cases  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter  show 
that  at  a  period  shortly  before  the  war  of  revolution  no  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  could  be  held  therein  as  a  slave 
or  in  any  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  not  based  upon  local 
customary  and  feudal  law.  It  appears  too  that  a  similar  ju- 
dicial declaration  of  law  had  been  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  same  period.  This  juridical  action  would  then,  in  these  ju- 
risdictions, have  prevented  any  subsequent  judicial  recognition 
of  the  slavery  of  an  alien  on  the  ground  of  its  being  supported  in 
the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  by  the  historical  law 
of  nations  ;  even  if  that  law,  as  learned  from  the  action  of  for- 
eign states,  had  remained  unchanged. 

§  292.  Still,  so  long  as  the  law  of  nationSy  or  universal  juris- 
prudence, remained  the  same  in  judicial  recognirion,  and  had 
not  been  repudiated  in  the  common  law  cf  Englandj  the  right 
of  the  owner,  being  a  British  subject,  in  a  negro  chattel  slave, 
would  still  have  continued  in  any  one  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire, 
even  although  in  that  jurisdiction  slavery  had  been  repudiated 
in  the  local  or  internal  law,  (t.  c.  the  law  applying  to  domiciled 
persons,)  as  contrary  to  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  supposed 
in  the  last  section.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  might  have  been  supported  by  the  "  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;"  thus  having  a  ^a«t-intcmational  operation,  although 
the  private  international  law  of  Massachusetts  (being  part  of 
that  law  which  rested  for  its  authority  exclusively  on  the  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  colony)  should  not  have  sustained  it. 

But  since  the  operation  of  the  lata  of  nations^  in  this  in- 
stance, depended  altogether  upon  its  being  contemporaneously 
received  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  was  a  point  of 
time,  towards  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  slavery  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  on  this 
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ground  ;  not  even  if  the  juridical  action  of  other  nations  had  not 
modified  the  old  law  of  slavery  once  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence. 

§  293.  It  appears  then,  that — 

Ist.  If  the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  place  of  his  domicil  was 
not  that  chattel  condition,  which  had  been  the  only  condition  of 
bondage  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  na- 
tions : — Or, 

2d.  If  this  law,  as  known  in  the  juridical  action  of  civilized 
states,  had  changed  : — Or, 

3d.  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  British  islands  and 
Massachusetts,  slavery  was  disallowed  in  the  internal  law  as 
contrary  tg  natural  nason  ; 

—  the  involuntary  servitude  of  negroes  introduced  from 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad  could  not  have 
been  judicially  recognized  under  the  rule  of  private  international 
law  whose  operation  has  herein  been  considered — the  nile  which 
requires  the  judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  duties  derived  from 
a  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence.  In  no 
one  of  these  three  cases  could  the  slavery  of  the  alien  be  consid- 
ered a  condition  presumptively  recognized  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  forum  as  accordant  with  natural  reason,  or  the  result  of  a 
law  having  universal  extent  and  received  into  the  municipal 
(national)  law  (t.  e.  both  the  internal  and  the  international  pri- 
vate law)  of  the  forum.* 

4th.  And  when,  on  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  these 
cases,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  should  have  ceased  to  be  internationally  cogniza- 
ble under  an  application  of  this  rule  ;  or,  certainly,  whenever, 
in  England^  those  rights  and  obligations  were  not  maintainable 
under  this  rule  ;  the  right  of  the  owner  would  cease  to  be  cog- 
nizable as  a  common  law  right,  supported  by  the  law  of  national 
extent. 

5th.  Nor,  on  the  same  contingency,  would  those  rights  and 
obligations  be  any  longer  maintainable  by  the  international  rule 
of  transit* 

Mnle,  §379.  Male^fSTS. 
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§  294.  Sapposing  then  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  theae  con- 
tingencies, this  was  the  doctrine  applicable  in  some  one  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  also  that  the  question  had  arisen  for  the 
first  time,  or  that  there  was  no  local  precedent  or  costonutiy 
law  directly  applicable  to  such  cases,  the  only  international  rale 
which  could  maintain  the  condition  of  the  alien  negro  or  Indian, 
who  should  be  claimed  as  a  slave  under  the  law  of  his  domicQ, 
would  be  that  part  of  the  customary  law  which  is  called  comUy. 

This  rule,  as  has  been  argued  in  the  second  chapter,  would 
support  the  condition  of  an  alien  existing  under  the  law  of  his 
domicil  if  not  inconsistent  with  principles  in  the  local  law  ja- 
dicially  taken  to  have  universal  personal  extent.^ 

§  295.  In  attempting,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  state  a 
general  rule  for  distinguishii^  what  principles  in  the  local  or 
territorial  law  of  any  one  jurisdiction  may  be  taken  by  its  tribu- 
nals to  have  universal  personal  extent,  it  was  supposed  that 
such  extent  might  be  known  from,  either, 

1.  An  act  of  positive  legislation,  declaring  such  principle  to 
have  universal  personal  application  so  far  as  the  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislating  sovereign  may  extend,  or, 

2.  From  the  judicial  attribution,  to  natural  persons  domiciled 
within  the  supposed  jurisdiction,  of  rights  or  duties  (resulting 
from  such  principle)  as  being  antecedent  to  rules  of  action ;  or, 
to  change  the  phraseology,  as  resulting  from  law  in  the  second- 
ary sense  of  the  term — a  condition  of  existence— or  from  the 
natural  law,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can,  in  jurisprudence, 
be  distinguished  from  positive  law.* 

§  296.  From  the  view  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the 
establishment  of  municipal  law  in  the  colonies,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  these  rights,  which  were  known  as  common  law 
liberties,  nor  any  rights  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  bondage 
or  even  of  chattel  slavery,  were  ever  in  any  colony  attributed  to 
all  natural  persons  by  any  act  of  positive  legislation.  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  English  statute  enacted  in 
and  for  the  British  isles,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  altered 

^A^  §§  88,  no.  «  Ame,  %%  102,  114-lie. 
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the  extent  of  the  former  customary  or  common  law  of  status  or 
condition. 

§  297.  And  if,  in  some  one  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
all  domiciled  inhabitants  had  become  freemen  by  a  judicial  de- 
claration that  all  such  were  entitled  to  individual  rights,  as 
known  to  the  common  law — ^the  liberty  of  free  English  subjects — 
yet  it  might  have  been  a  usurpation  of  juridic€d  power,  in  a  tri- 
bunal, to  have  made  this  law  of  personal  liberty  so  universal  in 
extent  as  to  limit  the  rule  of  comity  in  these  cases. 

A  former  international  recognition  of  any  particular  relation 
between  persons,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  forum,  becomes  for 
later  tribunals  a  precedent  of  private  international  law.  In  the 
colonies  wherein  domiciled  negroes  were  held  in  slaveiy  the  in- 
ternational recognition  of  the  condition  of  alien  slaves,  after  the 
time  when  it  is  supposed  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurispru- 
dence— would  no  longer  have  been  applicable,*  may  in  fiwt  be 
ascribed  to  the  customary  law  of  those  jurisdictions  as  much  as 
to  comity ;  which  is  indeed  itself  part  of  the  customary  law, 
and  which,  it  is  here  supposed,  might  have  caused  the  interna- 
tional recognition  of  slavery,  though  no  precedents  of  the  same 
forum,  occurring  in  like  circumstinaces,  could  be  found. 

§  298.  If  then,  in  the  British  islands,  at  the  date  of  Somer- 
set's case,  and  in  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  before  the  Bevo- 
lution,  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servitude  under  the  local  or 
internal  law  ;  or  if,  changing  the  form  of  expression,  no  domi- 
ciled negro  or  Indian  could  have  been  there  retained  in  such 
servitude,  it  might  perhaps  still  have  been  claimed  that  the 
former  international  practice  would  support  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions a  continued  international  recognition  of  the  slavery  (chat- 
tel or  personal)  of  negroes  domiciled  elsewhere ;  at  least  until 
positive  legislation  had  either  altered  that  practice  or  had  ex- 
pressly given  a  universal  personal  extent  to  the  law  of  free 
condition. 

Supposing  then  that,  in  the  other  colonies,  the  claim  of  an 
alien  master  would  have  been  supported  by  the  rule  of  comity 

Ume,  g{  2S6,  2S9. 
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(to  say  nothing  of  other  customary  law)  the  question  arising  an 
such  claim  may  be  examined  for  the  colony  of  Massachiiaetti 
and  the  British  islands. 

§  299.  It  has  been  observed  already  in  this  chapter,  that,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  negroes  and  Indians,  though  held  in  a  con- 
dition which,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  term,  may  be  called 
absolute  slavery,  may  still,  at  least  if  converted  or  baptized,  have 
been  regarded  as  legal  persons  and  not  chattels.  From  the 
phraseology  of  legislative  acts  in  the  New  England  colonieS| 
which  had  something  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  and  from 
the  judicial  application  of  customary  law  therein,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  known,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  those  colonies,  the  posses- 
sion of  legal  personality  was  ascribed  to  law  in  the  secondary 
sense — a  condition  of  things — and  was  held  to  belong  to  all  na- 
tural  persons  as  an  incident  of  humanity.  Though,  while  heathen 
negroes  continued  to  be  introduced  from  abroad  as  chattels  by 
the  law  of  nations^  the  attribution  of  personality  was  universal 
only  in  respect  to  nominally  Christian  persons.  The  same  may 
be  taken  to  have  been  the  law  of  the  British  islands  shortly  be- 
fore the  date  of  Somerset's  case,  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  ne- 
groes nominally  Christian  could  there  have  been  lawfully  retained 
in  involuntary  servitude  at  that  time.  * 

On  the  principle  herein  assumed  to  be  applicable,  this  attri- 
bution of  legal  personality  in  these  jurisdictions,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  thus  made  universal,  should  have  limited  that  recog- 
nition, by  comity,  of  the  condition,  under  the  law  of  their 
domicil,  of  negroes  entering  from  other  countries  or  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  if  in  such  domicil  it  had  been  chattel  slavery. 

§  300.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  one  important  respect 
slavery  had  changed  its  character  in  every  colony  before  the 
Revolution.  That  is  to  say — the  slavery  of  negroes,  at  least  of 
those  born  on  the  soil  and  nominally  Christian,  lost  itp  founda- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — and  became 
an  effect  of  local  law — jus  proprium.'  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  characterized  by  cer- 

'  Ante,  %  IBS.  >^«Ke,  §216. 
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tain  obligations  of  the  slave  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
owner,  did  not  essentially  vary,  whether  the  status  thus  resting 
on  local  law  was  legally  distinguishable  as  chattel  slaveiy  or  as 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.^  In  facty  even  though  in  some 
several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  personality  should  have  been 
thus  universally  attributed,  yet  while  domiciled  negroes  could, 
notwithstanding,  be  held  there  in  servitude,  as  persons,  the 
tribunals  might  reasonably  suppose  the  condition  of  alien  ne- 
groes, under  the  contemporary  law  of  their  domicil,  to  be  equally 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.  So  that  its  recognition  in  that 
forum  under  the  rule  of  comity,  would  not  be  less  consistent  with 
a  imivtrsal  attribution  of  personality  than  was  the  local  slavery. 
Therefore,  although,  strictly  speaUng,  the  attribution  of 
personality  involves  the  attribution  of  some  individual  rights,  it 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  attribution  of  personal  liberty, 
whose  universality  should  have  prevented  the  judicial  recogni- 
tion, by  comity,  of  a  status  of  bondage  created  ui^der  a  foreign 
law,  should  have  been  one  more  absolute  than  that  involved  in 
the  attribution  of  legal  personality  only. 

§  301.  When  it  is  intimated  that  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  attribution  of  individual 
rights,  under  a  principle  having  imiversal  extent  in  some  one' 
forum  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  at  the  same  time  confessed  that,  as 
human  society  is  at  present  constituted,  no  state  x>r  country  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  wherein  personal  freedom  is  a  right  actually 
enjoyed  by  every  individual  under  the  internal  law. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  right  should  be  attributed  by  that 
law  to  every  individual,  except  as  limited  by  certain  legal  rela- 
tions ;  such  as  relations  essential  to  the  existence  of  fitmilies, 
and  by  the  effects  of  remedial  and  pimitive  law ;  and  that 
other  limitations  of  that  right  under  the  local  law  should  have 
espedal  reference  to  local  peculiarities.  In  a  state  wherein  this 
should  be  the  case,  individual  rights  might  be  attributed  to  all  " 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  judicial  rec(^ition  of  con- 
ditions or  status  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

'  IS  Coim.  B.  69.    Jaducm  v.  BnUoo^  pu  58. 
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^§  302.  If  then  the  courts  in  Massachusetts  or  in  the  Kitaah 
islands  could  have  held  the  individual  rights  attributed  to  Eng- 
Ushmen  to  be  incidents  of  a  relation  existing  independently^  of 
rules  of  action  enforced  hy  positive  law,  and  that  those  li^ite 
were  actually  <  incident  to  the  condition  of  all  domiciled  peKsom^ 
except  as  limited  by  the  family  rights  and  duties,  punitive  and 
remedial  laws,  or  in  relations  whose  jural  character  depended 
on  local  circumstances,  under  special  exceptions  by  statute  a 
customary  law,  they  might  (under  the  second  index  of  univer- 
sality, anie^  §  295,)  have  considered  liberty  to  be  so  universal]^ 
attributed,  by  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  were  to  apjdy 
as  law,  as  to  prevent  the  international  allowanoe  of  slavery 
under  the  rule  of  comity. 

§  303.  In  Massachusetts  this  could  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained if  the  refusal  of  the  provincial  governors  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  legislature  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
African  slaves,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  importation  was 
lawM.  That  of  itself  might  have  been  inconsistent  with  a 
universal  attribution  of  liberty,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  those  so  imported  after  they  had  become  domiciled 
or  had  been  purchased  by  residents.  In  the  cases  wherein 
domiciled  negroes  had  been  declared  freeman,  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  according  to  Dr.  Belknap's  accoimt,  had  been  only 
that  negroes  bom  in  the  colony,  or  only  perhaps  that  domiciled 
negroes  were  entitled  by  the  charters  to  the  rights  of  the  En^ish 
colonists.^  It  might  perhaps,  however,  have  been  held  that  per- 
sonal liberty  was  to  be  attributed  to  all  baptized  negroes  and 
Indians. 

§  304.  Of  the  many  slaves  actually  held  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  Somerset's  case,  a  large  proportion  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  Africa,  and  to  have  had  no  other 
domicil  than  England.  The  importation  of  slaves  intd  the 
British  islands  had  no  implied  sanction  in  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  statute  against  it,*  as  in  Massachusetts  ;  but, 

'  Ante,  p.  264,  note. 
*  A  bill  for  restrictiog  the  slave  trade  was  first  brought  into  the  Honse  of  Commons 
in  17S8.    The  final  aist  for  its  abolitioa  was  in  1807.    Walih'a  Appeal,  pp.  344-360. 
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as  has  been  Bhown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  same  reasoning 
which  supported  the  importation  of  slaves  into  an  Americaa 
colony  would,  apparently,  have  justified  their  importation  into 
England :  unless  the  law  which,  in  England,  detennined  the 
condition  of  the  native  Briton  extended  to  all  persons  within, 
the  realm  of  England.  But  Lord  Mansfield  must  be  taken  to 
have  based  his  decision  on  the  universal  personal  extent,  at  the 
time,  of  this  law  of  condition  ;  and  to  have  held  that  any  ex* 
ceptions  under  the  territorial  law,  such  as  villenage  and  the 
bond-slavery  of  colliers  and  salters  in  Scotland,  then  existing,^ 
were  jural  or  rightM  only  in  reference  to  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances. Such  a  meaning,  it  would  seem,  will  best  vindicate 
the  juridical  fitness  of  his  language  when  he  said,  '^  The  state 
of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  iiih- 
troduoed  on  any  reasons  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive 
law,  which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion, 
and  time  itself,  £rom  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  mem- 
ory. It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law." 

§  305.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  this  distinction  of 
certain  principles  contained  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 
a  country  as  having  universal  personal  extent,  a  tribunal  dis- 
tinguishes some  rules  as  jural  or  rightful  only  in  and  for  a  cer- 
tain territorial  jurisdiction,  and  others  as  jural  because  conso- 
nant with  the  conditions  of  man's  existence  in  society ;  thus 
recognizing  a  naturai  law  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  known 
in  jurisprudence  or  the  science  of  positive  law.*  The  legislator 
may  determine  this  by  exercise  of  autonomic  power.  A  tribunal, 
in  making  this  distinction,  can  only  refer  (in  the  want  of  local 
precedents  or  legislation  determining  the  extent  of  law)  to  the 
juridical  action  of  foreign  states  :  especially  in  their  application 
of  international  law ;  through  which  it  is  ascertained  what 
principles  of  its  own  (national,  civil,)  law  each  state  holds  to 
be  natural  and  universal,  and  what  others  peculiar  (proprium). 
to  itself  or  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.    And  by  this  refer* 

'  Ante,  p.  88S)  note.  Auie,  {{  S7,  97, 100. 
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enoe  the  wdence  of  UHwersal  jorispradenoe  (job  genthnn)  be- 
oomes  manifested. 

$  306.  It  bei&g  then  admitted  that  in  England,  at  this  time, 
no  right  similar  to  that  ckimed  by  the  master  in  Somenet'f 
case  could  there  be  exercised  in  reference  to  a  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, or  that  no  sach  obligations  as  those  incident  to  slarerj  in 
the  colonies  coold  be  enforced  in  England  bj  the  territorial  or 
local  law  against  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  the  courts  there  cooll 
haTe  referred  to  the  international  practice  of  foreign  coontiies 
in  similar  circumstances  ;  that  is,  countries  wherein  such  r%hts 
and  obligations  could  not  be  enforced  as  between  domiciled  in- 
habitants or  under  the  internal  law.  They  would  hare  regarded 
such  practice  not  only  as  the  CTidence  of  a  customary  rule  d  in- 
tematioiial  law  supposed  to  be  received  into  the  law  of  the 
land,^  and  also  as  showing  whether  uniTersal  jurisprudence — 
ike  law  of  Aa^ioas— -did  or  did  not  sustain  such  rights  and  obli- 
gations,' but  also  as  showing  whether  the  general  law  of  bee 
condition,  haying  a  territorial  extent  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
(England)  was  to  be  taken  to  be  jural  with  reference  to  domi- 
ciled subjects  only,  or  to  have  universal  personal  extent,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  were  to  be  considered  necessary  in  rtier- 
ence  to  local  circamstances  ;  as  shown  by  statute  or  by  particu- 
lar customs. 

§  307.  2iow  the  £ar:>pean  continental  authorities  already 
cited  may,  regarded  in  this  light,  be  taken  to  show  that — ^when 
in  any  country  that  condition  of  bondage  which  has  herein  been 
called  absolute  or  chattel  slaverv,  has  become  unknown  to  the 
territorial  or  internal  law,  or  when  it  cannot  exL^t  as  the  o.^ndi- 
tion  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  all  limitations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  rights  under  that  law^  (if  not  incidents  of  the 
fionily  state  or  effects  of  punitory  laws,)  are  to  be  considered  jural 
qhjIj  in  reference  to  local  and  exceptional  circumstances  sanc- 
tioned by  statute  or  particular  local  customs,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary or  general  law,'  attributing  individual  rights  to  the  domi- 
oiled  inhabitants,  is  one  which  is  to  be  taken  (with  the^  excep- 

Kl».a»w  * -lii^e,  §  281.  »^irtB,p.l31,ii.a. 
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tions)  to  have  univerBal  personal  extent,  or  to  apply  to  all  nat- 
ural persons  within  the  territorial  domain.  So  that  a  tribunal 
cannot  look  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens,  existing 
under  a  foreign  law,  if  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  those 
rights,  as  equally  recognized  exceptions  to  that  general  law.  And 
that  therefore,  in  such  forum,  the  rule  of  comity  cannot  take 
effect  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  servitude  of  an  alien  as  in- 
cident to  a  status  existent  by  the  law  of  his  domiciL 

These  authorities  are  earlier  than  Somerset's  case,  and  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  above  stated  would  have  prevented 
the  judicial  recognition  of  his  slave  condition  under  the  rule  of 
comity. 

§  308.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Somerset  was  justified  by  the  system  of  private  in- 
ternational law  derived  from  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  all 
nations,  applied  in  a  case  of  the  so  called  "  conflict  of  laws  "  in 
three  different  forms  : 

1.  The  rule  derived  from  the  international  practice  of  nations 
in  like  cases  disallowed  the  master's  claim. 

2.  The  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence,  as  learned 
from  the  international  practice  of  nations,  no  longer  supported 
the  slave  condition  of  the  negro. 

3.  The  juridical  action  of  foreign  nations,  as  indicating  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  England  were  to  be  taken  to  have  uni- 
versal personal  extent,  required  a  universal  extent  for  the  law  of 
free  condition  applying  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  there- 
fore the  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  obligations  of  the  slave 
were  not  supported  by  comity.^ 

*  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  in  Died  Soott*8  case,  19  Howard,  495,  aajs :  *'  It  will  be 
conceded,  that  in  countries  where  no  law  or  regulation  prevails,  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence and  consequences  of  slaveiy,  persons  who  are  bom  in*  that  condition  in  a  foreign 
state  would  not  be  lif>erated  by  the  accident  of  their  introgression."  If  it  is  meant 
that  the  liberation  will  not  ensue  where  there  is  no  statutory  prohibition  of  slavery, 
the  concession  here  assumed  seems  to  be  very  much  oat  of  use.  It  was  not  required 
by  the  rules  of  international  private  law  a  century  ago,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
more  favored  since  that  period.  The  *'  accident  of  introgression  "  liberated  persons  bom 
in  slavery  in  foreign  states  when  the  law  of  naUau — ^universal  jurisprudence— had 
changed.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  adds :  **  The  relation  of  domestic  slaveiy  is  reoogniied 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  interference  of  the  authorities  of  one  state  with  the  riffhts 
of  a  master  belonging  to  another,  without  a  valid  cause,  is  a  violation  of  that  law. 
(Wheat  Law  of  Nat,  724 ;  5  Stats,  at  Laige,  601 ;  Calh.  Bp.  87S ;  Reporto  of  the  Com. 
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§  309.  According  to  the  view  of  the  public  lair  of  the 
ish  empire,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  has  been  giyen  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  the  slaveiy  of  a  n^ro  inhabitant  in  anj 
one  of  the  colonies  rested  on  a  portion  of  supreme  or  sovere^n 
power  held  severally  by  the  local  government.  The  seveial 
jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire  were  like  independent  na> 
tional  jurisdictions,  in  their  international  recognition  of  thB 
status  of  negro  slaves.  This  was  the  colonial  theory  of  public 
law,  which  was  confirmed  or  established  by  the  revolution. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  applicability  of  the  argument 
here  detailed  as  determining  Somerset's  case,  rests  wholly  upon 
this  doctrine.  But  on  the  theory  of  public  law,  determining 
the  location  of  sovereign  power  over  persons  and  things  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Mansfield,  (as  ap- 
pears in  this  decision,  and  is  known  ^m  other  sources,)*  there 
was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  his  revising,  as  a  judge,  to  give  a 
jftkm-intemational  support  in  England  to  the  condition  of  sla- 
veiy, which  he  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  in  the  colony.  For, 
even  admitting  that  that  condition  did  not,  at  that  time,  re- 
ceive any  support  from  the  law  of  nationSy  i.  e.,  universal  juris- 
prudence. Lord  Mansfield  held,  not  only  that  Somerset  was 
legally  a  slave  in  the  colony,  but  that  the  law  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  slave  rested  upon  the  same  supreme  source  of  law 
upon  which  the  territorial  law  of  England  depended  for  its 
coercive  power  in  England,  that  is,  parliament,  or  the  crown 
and  parliament.  Of  two  laws,  equally  dependent  on  the  juridi- 
cal wiU  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he  exercised  the  judicial 
Ainctions,  Lord  Mansfield  could  not  have  taken  one — the  Eng- 
lish (local)  law  of  status — to  have  that  universality  or  universal 


U.  S.  and  G.,  187,  23S,  241.*0  The  law  o/iwltoiM,— univeraal  jurisprudence.- 
to  ropport  slavery  long  before  Somerset's  case ;  and  if  Judge  Campbell  means 
here  public  tntemational  law^  a  law  binding  on  nationn,  the  assertion  is  simply  ridico- 
lons :  nnless  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union  can  cdone  create  a  rule  in  tiiat  law. 
For,  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  eveiy  European  state  has  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize  the  bond  status  of  strangers. 
And  when  nations  have  not  allowed  their  own  subjects  to  hold  negroes  in  slavery,  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  rejected  the  claims  of  foreign  owners  voluntarily  en> 
tering  their  dominions.     Their  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

'  See  his  speech  in  the  Lords,  Feb.  7,  1775,  in  2  Campbell's  Lives  of  Ch.  JosticeSk 
^  49S. 
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X)er8onal  extent  which  would  prevent  the  judicial  recognition^ 
(under  the  rule  of  comity  as  explained  in  the  second  chapter,) 
of  a  right  and  obligation  sanctioned  by  the  other. 

§  310.  In  other  words,  since  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  had,  in  Virginia,  (as  by  a  jural  rule, 
or  rule  of  right,)  made  Somerset  a  slave,  was  identical  with  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  (in  a  jural  rule,  or  rule  of  right,) 
he  was  to  enforce  at  Westminster,  he  could  not  (if  Somerset 
had  been  a  chattel  in  Virginia)  say  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  attributing  to  Englishmen  legal  capacity  for  rights  and  du- 
ties, declared  a  natural  law,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  to 
be  received  and  applied  by  him  with  imiversal  personal  extent 
or  to  all  persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  have  refused  interna- 
tional recognition  of  his  chattel  condition,'  Nor  (if  Somerset 
had  been,  in  Virginia,  a  legal  person  in  bondage)  could  Lord 
Mansfield  say  that  the  law  of  England,  attributing  personal 
liberty  to  all  domiciled  or  native  subjects,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  recognition  of,  or  the  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary 
sense,  a  natural  law,  and  that  that  right  was  to  be  taken  by 
him  to  be  the  incident  of  a  state  of  things  existing  independ- 
ently of  rules  of  action  established  by  the  state,  and  one  attribu- 
ted to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  as  by  a  law 
of  universal  extent,  a  law  applying  to  all  persons  irrespectively 
of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection  to  other  laws  or  ju- 
risdictions, and  thus  have  refused  international  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave,  regarded  as  legal 
persons.' 

§  311.  Indeed,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  customary  rule 
that  the  colonial  slavery  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  British 
islands,  it  followed,  from  the  assumption  that  they  and  the 
American  colonies  were  under  the  same  sovereign  source  of  law, 
that  an  English  tribunal  administering  law  as  the  ascertained 
will  of  that  supreme  power,  was  bound  to  recognize  the  law  of 
slavery  as  a  personal  law,  according  to  the  gtio^intemational 

>  See  mU,  pu  106.  *See  imte,  p.  IDS. 
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role  for  the  recognition  of  personal  laws  which  mm  stated  in  tiie 
lecond  chapter.^  That  is  to  say,  while  the  domicil  of  the  sUfe 
and  his  master  remained  nnchanged,  every  tribonal  represent- 
ing that  source  of  law,  in  any  part  of  the  eminie,  was  bound  to 
recognize  within  its  particular  forum  the  relation^  created  by  tha 
colonial  law,  as  jural  and  legal ;  independently  of  its  connectioii 
with  the  law  of  nations — uniyersal  jurisprudence — and  inde- 
pendently of  the  rule  of  comity,  which  properly  obtains  only  at 
between  independent  states.'  It  was,  so  to  speak,  stultifying  tlie 
jurisprudence  of  England,  for  a  judge  adopting  Lord  Mansfield's 
theory  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  to  declare  that  the  ida- 
tion  between  the  master  and  slave  was  unlawful  in  En^and, 
because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  legal  relation  in  the  colony.'  For,  in  the 
colony,  that  relation  had  been  established  by  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  natural  reason  by  tribunals  representing  there,  on  his 
theory,  the  same  juridical  sovereign  whom  the  King's  Bench 
represented  in  England.  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  decision 
ignored  the  historical  origin  of  negro  slavery,  when  he  declared 
it  to  rest  upon  statutes  having  a  definite  territorial  extent  in 
and  for  the  plantations  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  though  the 
essential  inconsistencies  in  his  ^^  opinion  "  would  not  thereby  have 
been  removed.* 

'  AfUe,  p.  100,  and  notes. 

*  Comp •  the  alignment  of  Tribaud,  for  the  master,  in  the  French  case,  13  Can.  CeL 
The  criticisms  of  the  English  editors,  in  20  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  p.  15,  note^  upon  this  ai^ 
gnment,  are  unfair.  It  is  folly  as  logical  an  exposition  of  that  side  of  the  fgea&al 
question  as  is  Hargrave's  upon  the  o^er. 

'  Very  similar  is  Lord  Stowell's  obsenration,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R,  pp.  114,  127. 

Montesqnieo,  Lettres  Persanes,  Lettre  76.  **  II  y  ii  long  temps  que  les  priims 
Chretiens  affranchirent  tons  les  esclaves  de  lenrs  6tats ;  parceque,  disoient  ils,  le  Chris- 
tianisme  rend  tonx  les  hommes  6ganx.  II  est  vrai  que  cet  acte  de  religion  lenr  ^oit 
trte  ntile ;  ils  abaissoient  par  la  les  seignenrs,  de  la  paissance  desqoels  ils  reliroient  Is 
has  people.  lis  ont  ensnite  fait  des  conqu^tes  dans  les  pays  oii  ils  ont  to  qn'il  lenr 
etoit  advantageux  d'avoir  des  esclaves,  ils  ont  permis  d'en  acheter  et  d*en  vendre, 
onbliant  ce  principe  de  religion  qui  les  toachoit  tant.  Qne  veux-tu  qoe  je  te  diie  ? 
Verity  dans  un  temps,  errenr  dans  an  autre.** 

During  the  American  war,  the  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  were  regarded  by 
the  English  as  property  and  objects  of  booty.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  tiian 
thirty  thousand  were  carried  off  from  Virginia.  The  policy  adopted  by  Dnnmore  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  but  this  was 
not  persevered  in.     3  Hildr.,  355. 

*  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August,  26,  1852, 
said  that  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  this  decree  "  with  discreditable  reluctance,  sully- 
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of  that  law,  at  any  particular  time,  are  judicially  known 
from  the  juridical  action  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  distinguishing 
such  principles  as  are  received  in  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
allowed  to  have  personal  extent  without  reference  to  territorial 
limits.  And  though  certain  legal  effects  (rights  and  ohliga- 
tions)  should  be  found  to  exist  under  the  juridical  action  of 
many  or  all  civilized  nations,  yet,  if  under  that  action  they  are 
commonly  limited  to  specific  localities,  they  are  not  attributable 
to  universal  jurisprudence.'  Though  slavery  may,  by  some 
European  powers,  have  been  maiutuQed  in  their  American  pos- 
sessions, yet,  if  its  incidental  rights  and  obligations  were  disal- 
lowed by  them  in  Europe,  it  was  then  judicially  known  as  a 
result  of  a  local  law,  jus  proprium,  only,  and  no  longer  ascribed 
to  the  jus  gentium,  univeraal  jurisprudence. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  juridical  action 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  any  BQveral  jwlitica!  jjart  of  it,  the 
authorities  already  dtfld^dMM||dMHMur  alone  prove  that 
the  law  i>f  natioa$,  iM^^^^^^^^^^^^Bhiogcd  during 
the  colonial  petk^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^By  the 
lattributtoo,  ia  Snn^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^Hrty  to  Moors, 
\  nc^^Too,  uid  Indiao^^^^^^^^F^  ^^^^m^^  coudition 
b  f^l^^^^Dicil  j^^^^^^^^^  ^^^Hre  that  domicil 

\  08  the  forum  of 
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the  inlenifttional  recognition  of  daveiy,  thej  were  erideoee  of 
wbat  WB8  or  was  not  jadidaUy  receivaUe  as  an  eflEeot  of  tud- 
Tennl  jaritprodence.  Bo  that,  supposing  daTeiy  to  haTO  ro- 
mained  the  same  chaitd  condition  in  the  colonies,  under  thdr 
local  lawB|  it  coold  no  longer  be  taid  to  be  a  comatituHim  <ff  As 
lata  ofnation$j  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  effect  known  by  its  aotnsl 
pievalenoe  among  all  nations  or  all  enlightened  nations*  Tlis 
ocmdition  of  a  negro  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil  could  not  then  be  judicially  supported  in  any  forum  of 
jurisdiction  vpoa  ikis  grovmd^  after  this  change  in  mdveisal  ju- 
riqirudence  had  actually  taken  place. 

$  288.  a.  Contemporaneously  with  the  occunenco  of  tUi 
change  in  the  law  of  naiwnSj  the  master's  right  of  ownetsliip 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England,  embiai>- 
ing  the  law  of  naiionSj  and  having  as  to  him  a  personal  extent 
throughout  the  empire.' 

b.  The  same  change  would  in  like  manner,  whenever  it  oe* 
ourred,  have  limited  the  effect  of  the  international  rule  of  trsnatt 
as  a  protection  of  the  right  of  masters  in  slaves  whom  they 
should,  though  for  a  temporary  purpose,  bring  with  them  within 
the  limits  of  any  part  of  the  empire  wherein  slavery  was  not 
allowed  by  the  internal  law.' 

§  289.  In  a  jurisdiction  wherein  negro  slavery  had  been  intro* 
duced  under  the  old  law  of  nations  and  wherein  it  has  continued 
to  have  essentially  the  same  chattel  characteristics,  there,  the 
condition  might  have,  or  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state  it  might 
have  the  same  l^al  character  as  before,  and  be  still  recognized 
to  be  one  of  those  effects  of  law  which  are  received  as  deductions 
from  a  priori  principles  and  taken  to  accord  with  natural  reason, 
whether  the  right  and  obligation  in  which  such  effect  consists  aie 
ascribed  to  temporary  or  to  domiciled  subjects.  And  as  between 
two  jurisdictions,  in  each  of  which  slavery  retained  its  essentiaOy 
chattel  character,  it  may  be  that,  as  to  them,  or  in  the  judicial 
apprehension  of  their  several  courts,  it  should  still  be  ascribed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  though  it  should  have  been  abandoned 

*  Anit,  §S  244,  245.  «  AnU,  f  272. 
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and  forbidden  by  all  other  nations.  In  such  jurisdictions  the 
tribunals  of  either  should  have  recognized  the  slave  condition  of 
an  African  introduced  from  the  other,  or  from  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  recognized  the  local  slavery.  There  would 
be,  as  between  any  two  such  jurisdictions,  no  conflict  of  laws 
and  no  question  of  the  comity  of  nations. 

§  290.  But  further — the  judicial  allowance  of  certain  legal 
effects  as  created  by  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations — is  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  adopted  by 
the  sovereign  source  of  law  in  the  forum.'  Yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  understood  that  the  state,  or  the  possessor  of  sovereign 
political  power,  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural 
reason,  entirely  independent  of  the  juridical  action  of  similar 
states  or  persons.  And  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  tribunal 
rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  the  national  common  law  as  being 
the  state's  conception  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  than  to  re- 
ceive it  as  gathered  from  the  laws  of  foreign  states.'  The  con- 
juncture is  barely  supposable  that,  at  some  given  point  of  time, 
there  should  not  be  any  domiciled  inhabitants  sustaining  a 
certain  relation  attributable  to  the  lata  of  nations  as  then  judi- 
cially cognizable :  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  received  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  should  not  be  actually  operative  in  the 
internal  law.  The  fact  that,  at  a  certain  time,  there  were  no 
slaves  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  might  be  accidental 
Slaves  might  never  have  been  imported  ;  or  all  slaves  may  have 
been  exported,  or  have  been  manumitted  by  their  owners,  or 
have  deceased.  It  might  even  be  that  slavery  had,  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  been  declared  unlawful  or  been 
prohibited.  And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  law  of  nations  sus- 
taining slavery  should  still  be  judicially  received  as  part  of  the 
municipal  (national)  law,  to  maintain  the  slaveiy  of  persons 
whether  coming  from  other  jurisdictions,  to  reside,  or  being 
transitory  subjects.' 

But  if  any  effect  attributable  to  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 

'  Ante,  %  94.  Male,  {  17a  Mute,  §  95. 
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has  been  repudiated  in  the  internal  law  of  the  fomm  as  contrary 
to  natural  reaaonj  the  whole  basis  for  the  judicial  recognition  of 
that  rule  in  the  private  international  law  of  the  fomm  would  be 
destroyed.  And  this  would  be  the  case  whether  the  rejection  of 
such  effect^  on  this  ground^  had  been  made  io  a  legislative  or  a 
judicial  exposition  of  positive  law. 

§  291.  The  English  cases  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter  show 
that  at  a  period  shortly  before  the  war  of  revolution  no  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  could  be  held  therein  as  a  slave 
or  in  any  condition  of  involuntary  servitude  not  based  upon  local 
customary  and  feudal  law.  It  appears  too  that  a  similar  ju- 
dicial declaration  of  law  had  been  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  same  period.  This  juridical  action  would  then,  in  these  ju- 
risdictions, have  prevented  any  subsequent  judicial  recc^iticm 
of  the  slavery  of  an  alien  on  the  ground  of  its  being  supported  in 
the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  by  the  historical  law 
of  nations  ;  even  if  that  law,  as  learned  from  the  action  of  for- 
eign states,  had  remained  unchanged. 

§  292.  Still,  so  long  as  the  law  of  naJbionSy  or  universal  juris- 
prudence, remained  the  same  in  judicial  recognition,  and  had 
not  been  repudiated  in  the  common  law  of  England^  the  right 
of  the  owner,  being  a  British  subject,  in  a  negro  chattel  slave, 
would  still  have  continued  in  any  one  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire, 
even  although  in  that  jurisdiction  slavery  had  been  repudiated 
in  the  local  or  intej-nal  law,  (t.  e,  the  law  applying  to  domiciled 
persons,)  as  contrary  to  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  supposed 
in  the  last  section.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  might  have  been  supported  by  the  "  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;"  thus  having  a  gt^owt-international  operation,  although 
the  private  international  law  of  Massachusetts  (being  part  of 
that  law  which  rested  for  its  authority  exclusively  on  the  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  colony)  should  not  have  sustained  it. 

But  since  the  operation  of  the  lata  of  nations,  in  this  in- 
stance, depended  altogether  upon  its  being  contemporaneously 
received  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  was  a  point  of 
time,  towards  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  slavery  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  on  this 
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ground  ;  not  even  if  the  juridical  action  of  other  nations  had  not 
modified  the  old  law  of  slavery  once  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence. 

§  293.  It  appears  then,  that — 

Ist.  If  the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  place  of  his  domicil  was 
not  that  chattel  condition,  which  had  been  the  only  condition  of 
bondage  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  na- 
tions : — Or, 

2d.  If  this  law,  as  known  in  the  juridical  action  of  civilized 
states,  had  changed  : — Or, 

3d.  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  British  islands  and 
Massachusetts,  slavery  was  disallowed  in  the  internal  law  as 
contrary  tQ  natural  nason  ; 

—  the  involuntary  servitude  of  negroes  introduced  from 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad  could  not  have 
been  judicially  recognized  under  the  rule  of  private  international 
law  whose  operation  has  herein  been  considered — the  rule  which 
requires  the  judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  duties  derived  from 
a  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence.  In  no 
one  of  these  three  cases  could  the  slavery  of  the  alien  be  consid- 
ered a  condition  presumptively  recognized  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  forum  as  accordant  with  natural  reason,  or  the  result  of  a 
law  having  universal  extent  and  received  into  the  municipal 
(national)  law  (t.  e.  both  the  internal  and  the  international  pri- 
vate law)  of  the  forum.* 

4th.  And  when,  on  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  these 
cases,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  should  have  ceased  to  be  internationally  cogniza- 
ble under  an  application  of  this  rule  ;  or,  certainly,  whenever, 
in  England,  those  rights  and  obligations  were  not  maintainable 
under  this  rule  ;  the  right  of  the  owner  would  cease  to  be  cog- 
nizable as  a  common  law  right,  supported  by  the  law  of  national 
extent. 

5  th.  Nor,  on  the  same  contingency,  would  those  rights  and 
obligations  be  any  longer  maintainable  by  the  international  rule 
of  transit* 

Mule,  §279.  Mute,!  272. 
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§  294.  Supposing  then  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  these  con- 
tingencies,  this  was  the  doctrine  applicable  in  some  one  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  empire^  and  also  that  the  question  had  arisen  for  the 
first  time,  or  that  there  was  no  local  precedent  or  customary 
law  directly  applicable  to  such  cases,  the  only  international  rule 
which  could  maintain  the  condition  of  the  alien  negro  or  Indian, 
who  should  be  claimed  as  a  slave  under  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
would  be  that  part  of  the  customary  law  which  is  called  comity. 

This  rule,  as  has  been  argued  in  the  second  chapter,  would 
support  the  condition  of  an  alien  existing  under  the  law  of  his 
domicil  if  not  inconsistent  with  principles  in  the  local  law  ju- 
dicially taken  to  have  universal  personal  extent.^ 

§  295.  In  attempting,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  state  a 
general  rule  for  distinguishing  what  principles  in  the  local  or 
territorial  law  of  any  one  jurisdiction  may  be  taken  by  its  tribu- 
nals to  have  universal  personal  extent,  it  was  supposed  that 
such  extent  might  be  known  from,  either, 

1.  An  act  of  positive  legislation,  declaring  such  principle  to 
have  universal  personal  application  so  far  as  the  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislating  sovereign  may  extend,  or, 

2.  From  the  judicial  attribution,  to  natural  persons  domiciled 
within  the  supposed  jurisdiction,  of  rights  or  duties  (resulting 
from  such  principle)  as  being  antecedent  to  rules  of  action  ;  or, 
to  change  the  phraseology,  as  resulting  from  law  in  the  second- 
ary sense  of  the  term — a  condition  of  existence-— or  from  the 
natural  law,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can,  in  jurisprudence, 
be  distinguished  from  positive  law.' 

§  296.  From  the  view  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the 
establishment  of  municipal  law  in  the  colonies,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  these  rights,  which  were  known  as  common  law 
liberties,  nor  any  rights  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  bondage 
or  even  of  chattel  slavery,  were  ever  in  any  colony  attributed  to 
all  natural  persons  by  any  act  of  positive  legislation.  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  English  statute  enacted  in 
and  for  the  British  isles,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  altered 

^AnU,  §§  8S,  1X0.  «  AnU,  §§  102,  114-116. 
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the  extent  of  the  former  customary  or  common  law  of  status  or 
condition. 

§  297.  And  if,  in  some  one  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
all  domiciled  inhabitants  had  become  freemen  by  a  judicial  de- 
claration that  aU  such  were  entitled  to  individual  rights,  as 
known  to  the  common  law — ^the  liberty  of  free  English  subjects — 
yet  it  might  have  been  a  usurpation  of  juridical  power,  in  a  tri- 
bunal, to  have  made  this  law  of  personal  liberty  so  universal  in 
extent  as  to  limit  the  rule  of  comity  in  these  cases. 

A  former  international  recognition  of  any  particular  relation 
between  persons,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  forum,  becomes  for 
later  tribunals  a  precedent  of  private  international  law.  In  the 
colonies  wherein  domiciled  negroes  were  held  in  slavery  the  in- 
ternational recognition  of  the  condition  of  alien  slaves,  after  the 
time  when  it  is  supposed  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurispru- 
dence— would  no  longer  have  been  applicable,*  may  in  fact  be 
ascribed  to  the  customary  law  of  those  jurisdictions  as  much  as 
to  comity ;  which  is  indeed  itself  part  of  the  customary  law, 
and  which,  it  is  here  supposed,  might  have  caused  the  interna- 
tional recognition  of  slavery,  though  no  precedents  of  the  same 
forum,  occurring  in  like  circumstf^Bces,  could  be  found. 

§  298.  If  then,  in  the  British  islands,  at  the  date  of  Somer- 
set's case,  and  in  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  before  the  Bevo- 
lution,  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servitude  under  the  local  or 
internal  law  ;  or  if,  changing  the  form  of  expression,  no  domi- 
ciled negro  or  Indian  could  have  been  there  retained  in  such 
servitude,  it  might  perhaps  still  have  been  claimed  that  the 
former  international  practice  would  support  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions a  continued  international  recognition  of  the  slavery  (chat- 
tel or  personal)  of  negroes  domiciled  elsewhere ;  at  least  until 
positive  legislation  had  either  altered  that  practice  or  had  ex- 
pressly given  a  universal  personal  extent  to  the  law  of  free 
condition. 

Supposing  then  that,  in  the  other  colonies,  the  claim  of  an 
alien  master  would  have  been  supported  by  the  rule  of  comity 

MfKe,  8S  2S6,  389. 
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(to  my  nothing  of  other  oostomazy  law)  the  question  sml^g  on 
SQch  claim  may  be  examined  for  the  colony  of  MannafthiMotti 
and  the  British  ialandfl. 

§  299.  It  has  been  observed  already  in  this  chapter,  that,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  negroes  and  Indians,  though  held  in  a  oon- 
dition  which,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  term,  may  be  ctlled 
abiohUe  slavery,  may  still,  at  least  if  converted  or  baptised,  have 
been  regarded  as  l^;al  persons  and  not  chattels.  Fnan  the 
phraseology  of  legislative  acts  in  the  New  England  cokmiss, 
which  had  something  of  the  natnre  of  bills  of  rights,  and  fnMn 
the  judicial  application  of  customaiy  law  therein,  so  fiu*  as  it  csa 
be  known,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  those  colonies,  the  posies* 
sion  of  legal  personality  was  ascribed  to  law  in  the  secondary 
sense — a  condition  of  things — and  was  held  to  belong  to  all  na- 
tural persons  as  an  incident  of  humanity.  Though,  while  heathen 
negroes  continued  to  be  introduced  from  abroad  as  chattels  by 
the  l€^w  of  nations,  the  attribution  of  personality  was  univensl 
only  in  respect  to  nominally  Christian  persons.  The  same  may 
be  taken  to  have  been  the  law  of  the  British  islands  sliortly  be* 
fore  the  date  of  Somerset's  case,  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  ne* 
groes  nominally  Christian  could  there  have  been  lawfully  retained 
in  involuntary  servitude  at  that  time.' 

On  the  principle  herein  assumed  to  be  applicable,  this  attri- 
bution of  legal  personality  in  these  jurisdictions,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  thus  made  universal,  should  have  limited  that  recog- 
nition, by  comity,  of  the  condition,  under  the  law  of  their 
domicil,  of  negroes  entering  from  other  countries  or  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  if  in  such  domicU  it  had  been  chattel  slavery. 

§  300.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  one  important  respect 
slavery  had  changed  its  cJiaracter  in  every  colony  before  the 
Bevolution.  That  is  to  say — the  slavery  of  negroes,  at  least  of 
those  born  on  the  soil  and  nominally  Christian,  lost  itB  founda- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — and  became 
an  effect  of  local  law — jus  proprium.'  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  characterized  by  cer- 

'^fife,gl88.  *^ftfe,g216. 
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tain  obligations  of  the  slave  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
owner,  did  not  essentially  vaiy,  whether  the  status  thus  resting 
on  local  law  was  legally  distinguishable  as  chattel  slavery  or  as 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.^  In  facty  even  though  in  some 
several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  personality  should  have  been 
thus  universally  attributed,  yet  while  domiciled  negroes  could| 
notwithstanding,  be  held  there  in  servitude,  as  persons,  the 
tribimals  might  reasonably  suppose  the  condition  of  alien  ne- 
groes, under  the  contemporary  law  of  their  domicil,  to  be  equally 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.  So  that  its  recognition  in  that 
forum  under  the  rule  of  comity,  would  not  be  less  consistent  with 
a  imiv^rsal  attribution  of  personality  than  was  the  local  slavery. 

Therefore,  although,  strictly  speakmg,  the  attribution  of 
personality  involves  the  attribution  of  some  individual  rights,  it 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  attribution  of  personal  liberty, 
whose  imiversality  should  have  prevented  the  judicial  recogni- 
tion, by  comity,  of  a  status  of  bondage  created  under  a  foreign 
law,  should  have  been  one  more  absolute  than  that  involved  in 
the  attribution  of  legal  personality  only. 

§  301.  When  it  is  intimated  that  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  attribution  of  individual 
rights,  under  a  principle  having  universal  extent  in  some  one* 
forum  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  at  the  same  time  confessed  that,  as 
human  society  is  at  present  constituted,  no  state  X)r  country  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  wherein  personal  freedom  is  a  right  actually 
enjoyed  by  every  individual  under  the  internal  law. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  right  should  be  attributed  by  that 
law  to  every  individual,  except  as  limited  by  certain  legal  rela- 
tions ;  such  as  relations  essential  to  the  existence  of  fiimilies, 
and  by  the  effects  of  remedial  and  punitive  law  ;  and  that 
other  limitations  of  that  right  under  the  local  law  should  have 
especSal  reference  to  local  peculiarities.  In  a  state  wherein  this 
should  be  the  case,  individual  rights  might  be  attributed  to  all  ^ 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  judicial  recognition  of  con- 
ditions or  status  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

'  12  Conn.  B.  59.    Jaokion  v.  BnDoel^  pu  S9. 
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:§  302.  If  then  the  courts  in  Massachusetts  or  in  the  British 
islands  could  have  held  the  individual  rights  attributed  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  he  incidents  of  a  relation  existing  independently  of 
rules  of  action  enforced  by  positive  law,  and  that  those  rights 
were  actually  incident  to  the  condition  of  all  domiciled  perBonSi 
except  as  limited  by  the  family  rights  and  duties,  punitive  and 
remedial  laws,  or  in  relations  whose  jural  character  depended 
on  local  circumstances,  under  special  exceptions  by  statute  ex 
customary  law,  they  might  (under  the  second  index  of  univer- 
sality, cmtCy  §  295,)  have  considered  liberty  to  be  so  tmiversallj 
attributed,  by  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  were  to  apjJy 
as  law,  as  to  prevent  the  international  allowance  of  slavery 
under  the  rule  of  comity. 

§  303.  In  Massachusetts  this  could  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained if  the  refusal  of  the  provincial  governors  to  co-operate 
with  the  local  legislature  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
African  slaves,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  importation  was 
lawful  That  of  itself  might  have  been  inconsistent  with  a 
universal  attribution  of  liberty,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  those  so  imported  after  they  had  become  domiciled 
or  had  been  purchased  by  residents.  In  the  cases  wherein 
domiciled  negroes  had  been  declared  freempn,  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  according  to  Dr.  Belknap's  account,  had  been  only 
that  negroes  bom  in  the  colony,  or  only  perhaps  that  domiciled 
negroes  were  entitled  by  the  charters  to  the  rights  of  the  English 
colonists.'  It  might  perhaps,  however,  have  been  held  that  per- 
sonal liberty  was  to  be  attributed  to  all  baptized  negroes  and 
Indians. 

§  304.  Of  the  many  slaves  actually  held  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  Somerset's  case,  a  large  proportion  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  Africa,  and  to  have  had  no  other 
domicil  than  England.  The  importation  of  slaves  intd  the 
British  islands  had  no  implied  sanction  in  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  statute  against  it,*  as  in  Massachusetts  ;  but, 

*  Ante,  p.  264,  note. 
•  A  bill  for  restrictiijg  the  slave  trade  was  first  bronght  into  the  House  of  Commaiu 
in  1788.     The  final  act  for  its  abolition  was  in  1807.     Walsh's  Appeal,  pp.  344-350. 
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as  lias  been  shown  in  tlie  fourth  chapter,  the  same  reasoning 
which  supported  the  importation  of  slaves  into  an  Ameiicaa 
colony  would,  apparently,  have  justified  their  importation  into 
England :  unless  the  law  which,  in  England,  detennined  the 
condition  of  the  native  Briton  extended  to  all  persons  within 
the  realm  of  England.  But  Lord  Mansfield  must  be  taken  to 
have  based  his  decision  on  the  universal  personal  extent,  at  the 
time,  of  this  law  of  condition  ;  and  to  have  held  that  any  ex* 
ceptions  under  the  territorial  law,  such  as  villenage  and  the 
bond-slavery  of  colliers  and  salters  in  Scotland,  then  existing,* 
were  jural  or  rightM  only  in  reference  to  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances. Such  a  meaning,  it  would  seem,  will  best  vindicate 
the  juridical  fitness  of  his  language  when  he  said,  ^^  The  state 
of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced on  any  reasons  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive 
law,  which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion, 
and  time  itself,  firom  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  mem* 
oiy.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law." 

§  305.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  this  distinction  of 
certain  principles  contained  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 
a  country  as  having  universal  personal  extent,  a  tribunal  dis- 
tinguishes some  rules  as  jural  or  rightful  only  in  and  for  a  cer- 
tain territorial  jurisdiction,  and  others  as  jural  because  conso- 
nant with  the  conditions  of  man's  existence  in  sodeiy ;  thus 
recognizing  a  ncUurai  law  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  known 
in  jurisprudence  or  the  science  of  positive  law.'  The  legislator 
may  determine  this  by  exercise  of  autonomic  power.  A  tribunal, 
in  making  this  distinction,  can  only  refer  (in  the  want  of  local 
precedents  or  legislation  determining  the  extent  of  law)  to  the 
juridical  action  of  foreign  states  :  especially  in  their  application 
of  international  law ;  through  which  it  is  ascertained  what 
principles  of  its  own  (national,  civil,)  law  each  state  holds  to 
be  natural  and  universal,  and  what  others  peculiar  (proprium). 
to  itself  or  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.    And  by  this  refer^ 

'  AfUe,  p.  882^  note.  Amte,  ft  87,  97, 100. 
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ence  the  science  of  universal  jurisprudeiice  (jus  gentium)  be- 
comes manifested. 

§  306.  It  beifig  then  admitted  that  in  England,  at  this  time, 
no  right  similar  to  that  claimed  by  the  master  in  Somerset's 
case  could  there  be  exercised  in  reference  to  a  domiciled  inhab- 
itant|  or  that  no  such  obligations  as  those  incident  to  slaveiy  in 
the  colonies  could  be  enforced  in  England  by  the  territorial  or 
local  law  against  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  the  courts  there  could 
have  referred  to  the  international  practice  of  foreign  countries 
in  similar  circumstances  ;  that  is,  countries  wherein  such  rights 
and  obligations  could  not  be  enforced  as  between  domiciled  in- 
habitants or  under  the  internal  law.  They  would  have  regarded 
such  practice  not  only  as  the  evidence  of  a  customary  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  supposed  to  be  received  into  the  law  of  the 
land/  and  also  as  showing  whether  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  law  of  nationa — did  or  did  not  sustain  such  rights  and  obli- 
gations,* but  also  as  showing  whether  the  general  law  of  free 
condition,  having  a  territorial  extent  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
(England)  was  to  be  taken  to  be  jural  with  reference  to  domi- 
ciled subjects  only,  or  to  have  universal  personal  extent,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  were  to  be  considered  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  local  circumstances  ;  as  shown  by  statute  or  by  particu- 
lar customs. 

§  307.  Now  the  European  continental  authorities  already 
cited  may,  regarded  in  this  light,  be  taken  to  show  that — ^when 
in  any  country  that  condition  of  bondage  which  has  herein  been 
called  absolute  or  chattel  slavery,  has  become  unknown  to  the 
territorial  or  internal  law,  or  when  it  cannot  exist  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  all  limitations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  rights  under  that  law,  (if  not  incidents  of  the 
family  state  or  effects  of  punitory  laws,)  are  to  be  considered  jural 
only  in  reference  to  local  and  exceptional  circumstances  sanc- 
tioned by  statute  or  particular  local  customs,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary or  general  law,^  attributing  individual  rights  to  the  domi- 
ciled inhabitants,  is  one  which  is  to  be  taken  (with  thete  excep- 

« AfUe,  §§  122,  266.  «  Ante,  §  281.  *Ante,  p.  131,  n.  2. 
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tions)  to  liave  universal  personal  extent,  or  to  apply  to  all  nat- 
ural persons  within  the  territorial  domain.  So  that  a  tribunal 
cannot  look  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens,  existing 
under  a  foreign  law,  if  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  those 
rights,  as  equally  recognized  exceptions  to  that  general  law.  And 
that  therefore,  in  such  forum,  the  rule  of  comity  cannot  take 
effect  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  servitude  of  an  alien  as  in- 
cident to  a  status  existent  by  the  law  of  his  domiciL 

These  authorities  are  earlier  than  Somerset's  case,  and  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  above  stated  would  have  prevented 
the  judicial  recognition  of  his  slave  condition  under  the  rule  of 
comity. 

§  308.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Somerset  was  justified  by  the  system  of  private  in- 
ternational law  derived  from  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  all 
nations,  applied  in  a  case  of  the  so  called  ^^  conflict  of  laws  "  in 
three  different  forms  : 

1.  The  rule  derived  from  the  international  practice  of  nations 
in  like  cases  disallowed  the  master's  claim. 

2.  The  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence,  as  learned 
from  the  international  practice  of  nations,  no  longer  supported 
the  slave  condition  of  the  negro. 

3.  The  juridical  action  of  foreign  nations,  as  indicating  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  England  were  to  be  taken  to  have  uni- 
versal personal  extent,  required  a  universal  extent  for  the  law  of 
free  condition  applying  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  there- 
fore the  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  obligations  of  the  slave 
were  not  supported  by  comity.^ 

*  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  in  Dred  Soott*8  case,  19  Howard,  495,  sajs :  "  It  will  be 
conceded,  that  in  countries  where  no  law  or  regulation  prevails,  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence and  consequences  of  slavery,  persons  who  are  bom  in*  that  condition  in  a  foreign 
state  would  not  be  lif>erated  bj  the  accident  of  their  introgression."  If  it  is  meant 
that  the  liberation  will  not  ensue  where  there  is  no  statutory  prohibition  of  slaveiy, 
the  concession  here  assumed  seems  to  be  very  much  out  of  use.  It  was  not  required 
by  the  rules  of  international  private  law  a  century  ago,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
more  favored  since  that  period.  The  '*  accident  of  introgression  *  liberated  persons  bom 
in  slaveiy  in  foreign  states  when  the  law  of  nadoiu — oniversal  jurisprudence-— liad 
changed.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  adds :  *'  The  relation  of  domestio  davery  b  recogniied 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  interference  of  the  authorities  of  one  state  with  the  rights 
of  a  master  belonging  to  another,  without  a  valid  cause,  is  a  violation  of  that  law. 
(Wheat  Law  of  Nat,  724 ;  5  Stats,  at  Laige,  601 ;  Calh.  Sp.  87S ;  ReporU  of  the  Com. 
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§  309.  According  to  the  view  of  the  public  Ief  of  the  Brit- 
igh  empire,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  the  slaveiy  of  a  negro  inhabitant  in  anj 
one  of  the  colonies  rested  on  a  portion  of  supreme  or  sovereign 
power  held  severally  by  the  local  government.  The  several 
jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire  were  like  independent  na- 
tional jurisdictions,  in  their  international  recognition  of  the 
status  of  negro  slaves.  This  was  the  colonial  theory  of  puUic 
law,  which  was  confirmed  or  established  by  the  revolution. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  applicability  of  the  argument 
here  detailed  as  determining  Somerset's  case,  rests  wholly  upon 
this  doctrine.  But  on  the  theory  of  public  law,  determining 
the  location  of  sovereign  power  over  persons  and  things  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Mansfield,  (as  ap- 
pears in  this  decision,  and  is  known  Irom  other  sources,)^  there 
was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  his  refusing,  as  a  judge,  to  give  a 
jmoMt-intemational  support  in  England  to  the  condition  of  sla- 
very, which  he  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  in  the  colony.  For, 
even  admitting  that  that  condition  did  not,  at  that  time,  re- 
ceive any  support  from  the  law  of  nations^  i.  e.,  universal  juris- 
prudence, Lord  Mansfield  held,  not  only  that  Somerset  was 
legally  a  slave  in  the  colony,  but  that  the  law  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  slave  rested  upon  the  same  supreme  source  of  law 
upon  which  the  territorial  law  of  England  depended  for  its 
coercive  power  in  England,  that  is,  parliament,  or  the  crown 
and  parliament.  Of  two  laws,  equally  dependent  on  the  juridi- 
cal will  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he  exercised  the  judicial 
functions.  Lord  Mansfield  could  not  have  taken  one — the  Eng- 
lish (local)  law  of  status — to  have  that  universality  or  universal 


U.  S.  and  G.,  187,  238,  241.")     The  law  ofnattoruj — ^nniversal  jnrisprudence,- 

to  snpport  slavery  long  before  Somerset**  ca«o ;  and  if  Judge  Campbell  meaw 
here  public  international  lair^  a  law  binding  on  nationn,  the  assertion  is  simply  ridicQ- 
lons :  unless  the  slaveholding  States  of  this  Union  can  alone  create  a  rule  in  ih»t  law. 
For,  from  tlie  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  every  European  state  has  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize  the  bond  status  of  strangers. 
And  when  nations  have  not  allowed  their  own  subjects  tD  hold  negroes  in  alayerv.  ther 
have,  almost  without  exception,  rejected  the  claims  of  foreign  owners  voluntarily  eiJ- 
termg  their  dominions.     Their  riphi  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

See  his  speech  in  the  Lords,  Feb.  7,  1776,  in  2  CampbeU's  Lives  of  Ch.  Justices, 
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personal  extent  which  wonld  prevent  the  judicial  recognition, 
(under  the  rule  of  comitj  as  explained  in  the  second  chapter,) 
of  a  right  and  obligation  sanctioned  by  the  other. 

§  310.  In  other  words,  since  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  had,  in  Virginia,  (as  by  a  jural  rule, 
or  rule  of  right,)  made  Somerset  a  slave,  was  identical  with  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  (in  a  jural  rule,  or  rule  of  right,) 
he  was  to  enforce  at  Westminster,  he  could  not  (if  Somerset 
had  been  a  chattel  in  Virginia)  say  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  attributing  to  Englishmen  legal  capacity  for  rights  and  du- 
ties, declared  a  natural  law,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  to 
be  received  and  applied  by  him  with  universal  personal  extent 
or  to  all  persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  have  refused  interna- 
tional recognition  of  his  chattel  condition.'  Nor  (if  Somerset 
had  been,  in  Virginia,  a  legal  person  in  bondage)  could  Lord 
Mansfield  say  that  the  law  of  England,  attributing  personal 
liberty  to  all  domiciled  or  native  subjects,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  recognition  of,  or  the  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary 
sense,  a  natural  law,  and  that  that  right  was  to  be  taken  by 
him  to  be  the  incident  of  a  state  of  things  existing  independ- 
ently of  rules  of  action  established  by  the  state,  and  one  attribu- 
ted to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  as  by  a  law 
of  universal  extent,  a  law  applying  to  all  persons  irrespectively 
of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection  to  other  laws  or  ju- 
risdictions, and  thus  have  refused  international  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave,  regarded  as  legal 
persons.' 

§  311.  Indeed,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  customary  rule 
that  the  colonial  slavery  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  British 
islands,  it  followed,  from  the  assumption  that  they  and  the 
American  colonies  were  under  the  same  sovereign  source  of  law, 
that  an  English  tribunal  administering  law  as  the  ascertained 
will  of  that  supreme  power,  was  bound  to  recognize  the  law  of 
slavery  as  a  personal  law,  according  to  the  j^im^intemational 

*  See  onto,  pu  100.  *See  onle,  p.  108. 
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role  for  the  recognition  of  personal  laws  which  was  stated  in  the 
second  chapter.^  That  is  to  say,  whUe  the  domicil  of  the  slave 
and  his  master  remained  michanged,  every  tribunal  represent- 
ing that  source  of  law,  in  any  part  of  the  empirOi  was  bound  to 
recognize  within  its  particular  forum  the  relation,  created  by  the 
colonial  law,  as  jural  and  legal ;  independently  of  its  connection 
with  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurisprudence — and  inde- 
pendently of  the  rule  of  comity,  which  properly  obtains  only  as 
between  independent  states.*  It  was,  so  to  speak,  stultifying  the 
jurisprudence  of  England,  for  a  judge  adopting  Lord  Mansfield's 
theory  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  to  declare  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  master  and  slave  was  unlawful  in  England, 
because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  at  the  scone  time  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  legal  relation  in  the  colony.'  For,  in  tbe 
colony,  that  relation  had  been  established  by  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  natural  reason  by  tribunals  representing  there,  on  his 
theory,  the  same  juridical  sovereign  whom  the  King's  Bench 
represented  in  England.  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  decision 
ignored  the  historical  origin  of  negro  slaveiy,  when  he  declared 
it  to  rest  upon  statutes  having  a  definite  territorial  extent  in 
and  for  the  plantations  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  though  tbe 
essential  inconsistencies  in  his  "  opinion  '*  would  not  thereby  have 
been  removed.* 

'  AtUfj  p.  100,  and  notes. 

«  Corop.  the  arpnment  of  Tribaud,  for  the  master,  in  the  French  case,  13  Cau.  CeL 
The  criticisms  of  the  English  editors,  in  20  Howell*8  St.  Tr.,  p.  16,  note^  upon  this  ar- 
gument, are  unfair.  It  is  fully  as  logical  an  exposition  of  that  side  of  the  general 
question  as  is  Hargrave's  upon  the  other. 

*  Very  similar  is  I^rd  Stowell's  observation,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R,  pp.  114,  127. 
Montesquieu,  Lettres  Persanes,  Lettre  76.     *'  II  j  k  long  temps  que    les   princes 

Chretiens  affranchirent  tons  les  esclaves  de  leurs  6tats ;  parceque,  disoient  ils,  le  Chris- 
tiani^me  rend  toux  les  hommes  dgaux.  II  est  ATai  que  cct  acte  de  religion  leur  ^toit 
tr^s  utile  ;  ils  abaissoient  par  la  les  seigneurs,  de  la  puissance  desquels  ils  reliroient  1« 
has  peuple.  lis  ont  ensuite  fait  des  coiiquetes  dans  les  pays  oii  ils  out  vu  qu*il  leur 
etoit  advantageux  d'avoir  des  esclaves,  ils  ont  permis  d*en  acheter  et  d*en  vendre, 
oubliant  ce  principc  de  religion  qui  les  touchoit  tant.  Que  veux-tu  que  je  te  dire  ? 
Veritas  dans  un  temps,  erreur  dans  au  autre." 

During  the  American  war,  the  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  were  regarded  by 
the  English  as  property  and  objects  of  booty.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  tiiin 
thirty  thousand  were  carried  off  from  Virginia.  The  policy  adopted  by  Dunmore  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  but  this  was 
not  perRevered  in.     3  Hildr.,  356. 

*  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August,  26,  1852, 
said  that  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  this  decree  *^  with  di8creditiU)le  reluctance,  sully- 
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§  312.  According  to  the  principles  herein  before  assumed, 
the  true  statement  of  the  international  law  involved  in  Somer- 
set's case^  is  this  : — The  lato  of  nationa — ^universal  jurispru- 
dence— as '  then  recognized  by  European  states,  did  not  sup- 
port his  boftd  condition,  whether  it  was  chattel  slavery  or  the 
bondage  of  a  legal  person.  This  condition  had  been  created  by 
the  local  law,  jus  proprium,  of  the  colony  in  which  he  had  been 
a  domiciled  inhabitant  ;  whether  he  had  there  been  held  as  a 
chattel,  or  as  a  person  bound  to  service  or  labor,  was  immaterial. 
The  law  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction — the  colony — was  to  be 
taken  to  be  Jural — a  law  of  right — in  and  for  the  colony  :  its 
consequences  there  were  legal  But  the  law  of  England  (ex- 
cept as  comprehending  the  laid  of  naJtions — imiversal  jurispru- 
dence— if  it  then  supported  the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes*) 
attributed  the  right  of  personal  liberty  to  all  natural  persons 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  enforced  no  dominion  of 
one  private  person  over  another,  except  in  the  relations  of  the 
family,  relations  arising  out  of  primitive  and  remedial  law,  and 
in  some  local  districts,  certain  relations  founded  on  particular 
customary  law.  No  relation  of ^  this  kind  existed  between  Som- 
erset and  his  master.  The  law  which  attributed  the  so-called 
"  personal  rights  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  English  birth  (except 
as  modified  by  these  relations)  had  a  universal  personal  extent 
in  England^  which  prevented  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 

ing  his  great  judicial  name,  bat  in  trembling  obedience  to  the  genius  of  the  British 
constitution."  This  is  hardly  gratefoL  Even  if  the  decision  was  good  law,  Lord  Mans- 
field was  anable  to  give  good  judicial  reasons  for  it,  and  might  well  have  been  reluc- 
tant openly  to  assume  the  province  of  legislation,  as,  from  his  opinion  and  observa- 
tions during  the  argument,  he  evidently  tiiought  himself  obliged  to  do.  It  seems  likely 
that  his  **  trembling  obedience  **  was  rendered  more  to  the  then  prevailing  current  ciS 
public  opinion,  (see  Dunning's  remark,  Lofft's  R.,  pp.  9,  10,)  than  to  a  sense  of  judi- 
cial responnbility. 

That  is  a  doubtful  compliment,  by  Best,  Ch.  J.,  in  Forbes  v.  Cochran,  2  B.  &  C, 
470,  saying  that  the  judges  (in  Somerset's  case)  **  were  above  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,"  &c 

Lord  Mansfield,  encouraging  a  general  officer  who  was  doubting  his  own  compe- 
tency for  the  judicial  duties  mcident  to  the  office  of  governor  in  a  W.  I.  colony  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  told  him  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  justly — **  but  never 
give  your  reasons,  for  your  judgment  will  probably  be  rigjht,  but  your  reasons  will  cer* 
tainly  be  wrong."    CampbeH's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  voL  11.,  p.  672. 

'  The  law  applying  as  municipal  (internal)  law  has  been  stated,  arUe^  §  189. 

*  The  name  Jamet  Somenet  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  baptized  or  nomi- 
nally Christian  negro,  though  the  return  to  the  writ  states  that  he  was  a  native  Af- 
rican. 
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tiomitj;  since  there  was  no  statute  or  international  cnsfami  hj 
which  these  general  principles  could  be  limited.^ 

§  313.  This  statement  of  the  operation  of  international  pii- 
Tate  law  in  this  case,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  thai  negioei 
could  not  be  at  that  time  held  in  slavery  under  the  intenal 
law  ;  that  is,  that  no  negro  domiciled  in  England  could  there 
be  held  in  slavery.  It  was,  indeed,  Lord  Mansfield's  dedmon  cf 
the  case  which  finally  established  this  doctrine  in  the  internal 
law,  and  thereby  liberated,  it  has  been  supposed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  retained  as  slaves  in  England.  But,  according  to 
the  review  of  the  cases  which  was  given  in  the  fourth  chapto, 
there  was  no  principle  on  which  a  domiciled  negro  could  be 
thus  held  in  involuntary  servitude. 

In  the  claim  of  ownership  in  England,  whether  under  the  int«^ 
nal  or  the  international  private  law,  the  principal  reliance  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  alleged  general  custom ;  meaning  the  then  custom* 
aiy  popular  recognition  in  England  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Lord  Stowell  objected  to 
this  decision,  saying  that,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  negroes  had  been  bought  and  sold  in 
London  and  had  been  sent  back  thence  to  the  plantations. 

§  314.  But,  in  stating  that  during  the  two  and  twenty  yean 
previous  "  decisions  "  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  sup- 
porting that  ^^  system"  {i.  e.,  that  practice)  in  England,  Lord 
Stowell  certainly  asserted  more  than  judicial  history  warranted. 
It  has  herein  throughout  been  supposed  that  there  was  law  to 

'  Burgo,  1  Comm.,  p.  741,  says,  respectbg  Somerset's  and  the  Scotch  case :  **  The 
principle  established  bj  these  decisions  rests  on  groonds  which  are  indispntable.  A 
itatns  whicb,  like  daveiy,  was  the  creature  of  municipal  regulation  alone,  oould  havt 
no  existence  in  a  country  where  that  regulation  not  only  had  no  force,  but  waa  at  ▼*• 
rianoe  with  the  law  of  that  country.**  By  "  municipal  regulation  '*  the  author  hers 
intends  positive  legislative  enactment,  and  illustrates  the  common  misapprehenuonof 
the  legal  foundation  of  slavery.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  veiy  doubtful  quefdoa 
whether,  at  this  titne,  slavery  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Haigrave's  argument  with  copious  notes  of  various  authorities  bearing  on  the 
question,  was  published  at  length  in  voL  11.  of  his  State  Trials,  and  aftenrards  in  20 
Howell's  State  Trials.  In  this  form  it  has  justly  been  referred  to  as  an  impartial  trea- 
tise. It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  same  criticism  with  all  the  English  arguments  and 
decisions  in  these  cases ;  that  is,  that  no  definite  principles  of  international  jurispru- 
dence are  enunciated ;  and  the  undetermined  use  of  the  terms  potUiv^  /aw,  wtUiral  ins, 
wnmidpal  law^  law  of  nations^  j^.,  deprives  it  of  proper  argumentative  ooniistency. 
Compare  anU,  p.  109  note.  * 
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maintain  in  England  the  right  of  property,  as  of  chatkley  in  a 
heathen  negro  slaye,^  but  that  after  conyersion  there  was  no  law 
having  the  character  of  nniversal  jurispradence  and  no  jus  pro- 
prium  (unless  this  same  practice)  to  continue  that  right. 
After  such  conversion  the  courts  would  have  been  called  to  de- 
cide the  same  question,  in  and  for  England,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  the  colonial  courts  were  once  called  to  decide  for  their 
several  jurisdictions  ;  t.  e.,  what  was  the  status  which  existed 
after  the  conversion.'  Now  it  seems  that,  before  this  case,  the 
weight  of  judicial  decision  had  been  that  n^roes  were  not 
chattds  in  England  ;  and  though  there  was  a  prevalent  juristi- 
cal opinion  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  continued  ;' 
that  the  obligation  of  the  servant  was  for  life  and  might  be  as- 
signed as  property,  it  was  nevertheless  a  mooted  question  and 
not  received  in  the  courts  as  a  settled  point ;  some  judges  hav- 
ing positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  relation.  And 
from  all  that  appears,  this  may  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  judicial  tribimal  had  been  obliged  to  decide,  in  a  con- 
troversy between  the  master  and  slave,  whether  such  a  right  of 
private  dominion  and  correlative  obligation  could  be  maintained 
in  England. 

§  315.  The  practice  which  was  relied  on  was  then  the  hold- 
ing in  servitude  legal  persons,  and  so  to  be  distinguished  from 
chattel  slavery  under  the  law  ofnaOons^  which  had  been  recog- 
nized in  the  custom  of  merchants  and  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. For  that  customary  law  maintained  the  right  of  the 
master  only  as  a  right  to  a  chattel  and  while  the  negro  was 
heathen.  Now  a  change  of  religious  belief,  unless  marked  by 
the  ceremony  of  public  baptism,  could  not  have  been  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  for  this 
reason  the  administration  of  baptism  was  often  withheld  when 

'  Blackstone,  1  Comm.,  425,  denied  that  any  disoriminatkm  between  penona,  in 
respect  to  personal  rights,  according  to  their  faith,  oonld  be  reoogniied  in  lilngliah 
law 

«  AnU,  §§  178,  204. 

'  Molloy,  De  Jure  Maritimo,  B.  3,  o.  1,  §8.  See  Bkokstone's  cootradictoiy  state- 
ment, 1  Comm.,  424.  Chamberkjne  «.  Hanrey,  onto.  p.  182,—*'  he  is  no  other 
than  a  slavish  senrant." 
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it  would  have  been  otherwise  proper.*  And  the  majority  of  ne- 
groes imported  into  England  were  probably  not  distinguiBhaUe 
as  either  Christian  or  heathen.  A  large  proportion  may  be 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily*  continued  in  the  service  of  theb 
former  owners,  and,  except  in  the  sales  which  may  have  taken 
place,  the  enforced  character  of  their  service  had  no  public 
recognition.'  The  sales  were  probably  confined  to  Lolidon  and 
the  larger  seaport  towns.  To  say  nothing  then  of  the  want  of 
judicial  recognitions  of  such  a  servitude,  and  nothing  of  judicial 
dicta  against  its  existence,  the  practice  of  holding  in  bondage 
negroes,  who  were  not  known  in  law  as  chattda,  bad  not  that 
general  publicity,  definite  character  and  general  recog^tion 
wbich  must  characterize  custom  if  it  is  to  be  held  for  common 
lAw.* 

Negro  slaves  could  hardly  have  been  brought  into  England 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  practice  of 
detaining  christianized  negroes  in  servitude  there  had  not  then 
the  characteristic  requisites  of  either  general  or  particolsr 
custom.'^ 

There  are,  too,  some  cases  in  which  judicial  tribunals  may 

^  Observations  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Lofft^s  R,  p.  8. 

'  Even  though  ihey  received  no  wages,  and  therefore  they  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
cover any  thing  for  their  service  on  a  quantum  meruit ;  see  Alfred  v,  Mazqnis  of  Fitt- 
james,  3  Espinasse,  p.  3.    (Easter,  39  Geo.  IIL) 

*  That  negroes  were  sometimes  sold  in  London,  in  corport,  appears  from  advertiie- 
ments  in  the  papers  of  that  day.  (Senator  Samner's  Speech,  Senate,  Ang.  26,  IS52.) 
The  sales,  at  London,  of  negroes  then  in  the  Plantations  on  the  estates  to  which  thej 
belonged,  which  were  probably  of  frequent  occurrence,  were  not  instances  of  the  castom 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  Such  sales  were  made  there  after  this  deciston,  u 
sales  of  negroes,  being  in  foreign  slaveholding  territories,  may  still  be  made. 

*  See  atUe,  §  31  and  notes.  Lindle/s  T^baut,  Appendix,  xiii-zvi.  The  custom, 
80  far  as  it  existed,  may  also  in  part  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  their  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves.  This  could  not  perhaps  have  been  considered  under  the  stem  rale 
of  English  law.  The  Roman  law  admitted  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  law  in  certain  caseiL 
'*It  was  a  valid  plea  to  minors,  women,  soldiers,  (propter  rusticitatem,)  to  all  who  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  legal  advice  and  information.'*— J.  G.  Phillimore*s  Principles,  kc^ 
p.  97. 

*  **  Customs  which  are  opposed  to  written  law  (eorrectorise,  derogatoriss)  are  held  by 
the  Roman  jurists  to  be  invalid,  unless  they  have  been  specially  confirm^  by  the  sa- 
preme  power  of  the  state,  or  have  existed  immemorially :  and  it  is  immaterial  wbedier 
they  consist  in  mere  non-observance  of  the'  written  law  (desuetudo)  or  in  the  observ. 
ance  of  new  principles  opposed  to  such  law,  (consuetudines  abroffatorisB ;)  and  it  is  also 
immaterial  whether  the  customs  have  or  have  not  been  confirmea  by  judicial  decisioitt.* 
Thibaut,  Lindle/s  Transl.  §  17.  But  the  author  notes  a  great  variety  of  opinion  oa 
these  points.  It  misht  be  said  that  in  the  great  charters,  the  Bill  of  lUghts,  tibo 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  &c.,  the  law  attributing  personal  rights  to  the  En^^ish  lobject,  in 
England,  had  become  wiitten  or  statute  law. — 1  BL  Comm.  127, 128. 
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determine  the  validity  of  customs  by  a  standard  of  reason.^  But 
the  nearest  standard  of  this  reason  must  be  the  established  doc- 
trines of  law.  The  practice  under  consideration  was  not  sup- 
ported by  universal  jurisprudence.  Its  recognition  was  moreover 
contrary  to  the  maxim  of  English  law,  which  declared  that  in 
all  cases,  or  in  all  doubtful  cases,  liberty  should  be  favored.* 
Not  having  then  the  other  marks  of  valid  customary  law,  its 
character  was  to  be  judged  by  these  jural  standards  which  exist- 
ed at  its  inception.  So  far  then  from  being  a  coexistent  part 
of  common  law,  it  was  itself,  in  its  beginning  and  continuance, 
contrary  to  law. 

§  316.  It  may  be  thought  that,  by  the  same  argument,  the 
colonial  courts  could  not  (as  it  was  herein  before  supposed  they 
might)  have  maintained  in  America  the  slavery  of  christianized 
Africans  and  Indians,  independently  of  statute  law. 

But  in  the  colonies  the  common  law  of  England  was  not,  as 
in  England,  a  superior  criterion  of  natural  reason  in  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  condition  of  ail  persons  within  the  territorial 
forum  of  jurisdiction.  In  determining  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  did  not  have  a  personal  extent,  the  law  of  England 
was  only  one  among  other  indications  of  natural  reason.  It  is, 
however,  undeniable,  that  the  same  maxims  in  &vor  of  personal 
liberty  had  had  in  Europe  the  character  of  universal  jurispru- 

'  Conraetndims  osnaqne  longevi  non  vilis  anctorites  est,  sed  non  nsqne  adeo  sui 
yalitara  momento,  nt  ntionem  yincat  ant  legem.— Cod.  viii,  tit.  58,  Qua  nt,  ^.,  1.  2. 

'  **  Humana  natnra  in  libertatis  cansa  favorem  semper  magis  qnam  in  causis  aliii 
deprecetnr.''  Fortescne  de  Landibns,  c.  47.  Coke  litt,  fo.  124,  b. ;  in  §  193,  Little- 
ton, stating  a  rule  in  trjring  a  claim  of  yiUenage,  says, — et  ceo  est  in  /avorem  lihtrtatU, 
Coke's  note  is—**  It  is  commonly  said  that  three  things  be  favored  in  law :  life,  liber- 
ty, dower."  And  cites  Fortescne,  cap.  42.  "  Impius  et  cmdelis  jndioandns  est  qui  lib- 
ertati  non  favet.  Anglise  jura  in  onmi  casu  libertati  dant  favorem.''  The  whole 
passage  in  Fortescne  is,  *'  Crndelis  necessario  judicabitnr  lex,  qusB  senritntem  augmen- 
tat  et  minuit  libertatem.  Nam  pro  e&  natnra  semper  implorat  hnmana.  Quia,  ab 
homine  et  provitio  introducta  est  servitus.  Sed  libertas  a  Deo  hominis  est  indita 
natur&.  Quare  ipsa  ab  homine  sublata  semper  redire  gliscit,  nt  facit  omne  quod 
libertati  naturali  privatur.  Quo  ipse  et  crndelis  judicandus  est  qui  libertati  non  favet 
Hsec  considerantia  AnglisB  jura  in  omni  casa  libertati  dant  favorem.*  '*  The  law  favors 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  a  man  ftoim  imprisonment,  and  therefore  kind  interpretations 
shall  be  made  in  its  behalf" — Wood's  Institutes,  c.  1,  §  5,  p.  26.  **  It  is  said  the  law 
of  England  is  favorable  to  liberty ;  and  so  far  this  observation  is  just,  that  when  we 
had  men  in  a  servile  condition  amongst  us,  the  law  took  advantage  eveu  of  neglects  of 
the  masters,  to  enfranchise  the  villein ;  and  seemed  for  that  purpose  to  subtilize  a  little, 
because  our  ancestors  judged  that  freemen  were  the  real  support  of  the  kingdom."— 
Borke  s  Accounts  of  European  Settlements  in  America,  voL  2,  p.  180. 
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dence,  being  expressed  in  the  Boman  law  and  received  by  all 
Etiropean  states.^  The  only  answer,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
given  to  this  is  that  the  European  states  which  planted  colonies 
in  the  new  world  by  right  of  discovery,  and  there  allowed  the 
enslavement  of  the  natives  or  promoted  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  modified  the  doctrinei 
of  universal  jurisprudence  in  every  determination  of  the  lehtioii 
of  these  races  to  the  white  colonist,  and  limited,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  personal  extent  of  these  principles  in  and  for  Ameri- 
ca. The  coloniid  courts  had,  in  this  instance,  more  autonomic 
power  than  the  European  tribunals,  and  it  is  not  necesaaiy  to 
suppose  that  natural  reason  applied  judicially  to  the  dicmn- 
stances  of  the  two  races  in  America  should  produce  the  same 
effects  as  when  applied  to  the  situation  of  Hie  same  races  in 
Europe.* 

*  By  the  earliest  Roman  law,  xiL  Tables,  tab.  vi.  §  5,  "  In  litigated  eases  the  pn- 
somption  shall  always  be  on  the  nde  of.  the  possessor,  and  in  disputes  about  Hbeitf  sr 
slaTery,  the  presumption  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  liberty.** — Coopei^s  JustiniBn; 
AppencUx  I.  Causa  libertatis  non  privata  sed  pnblica  est — Dig.  lib.  xL,  tit.  6,  L  SI 
Nemo  enim  prohibendus  est  libertati  favere. — -Dig.  Lib.  xliiL,  tit  89,  §  A,  L  9.  Qaa- 
ties  dnbia  interpretatio  libertatis  est,  secundum  libertatem  respondendom.— Dig.  Uk 
L  tit.  17,  leg.  20.    libertas  omnibus  rebus  favorabilior  est — ^Ibid.  L  22. 

*  AfOe,  p.  80,  note  2. 

If  the  reader  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  action  of  these  several  judicatures,  he  csn 
apply  to  either,  at  bis  discretion,  the  maxims— Non  omnium  quss  a  migoribus  ooosdto- 
ta  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest  £t  ideo  rationes  eomm  qnss  constituuntur,  inquiri  ooo 
aportet,  alioquin  multa  ex  his  qus9  certa  sunt  subvertuntur. — Dig.  L  tit  8|  L  SO. 
jLud — Conmiunis  error  facit  jus. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

OF  THE  PBIYATB  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  DURING  THE  COLONIAL 
PERIOD. — THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.— OF  DOCTRINES  OF  THIS 
LAW,  APPLTINQ  TO  CASES  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  RESEMBLING 
SOMERSET'S  CASE. 

§  317.  Although  the  judicial  tribunals  of  one  or  more  na- 
tions,  or  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the  British  empire  may,  on  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  have  refused  to 
maintain,  as  between  persons  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, the  relation  of  master  and  slave  existing  ^  under  the  law  of 
another  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  did  recognize, 
or  would  have  recognized  the  validity  of  the  right  of  ownership 
as  the  effect  of  a  jural  rule,  in  and  for  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  foreign  country.  It  would  still  have  been  consistent,  in 
such  tribunals,  to  have  enforced  contracts  founded  on  the  ex- 
istence  of  that  right  of  ownership,  or  to  have  enforced  compen- 
sation for  tortious  acts  interfering  with  its  enjoyment  in  the 
foreign  country  or  upon  the  high  seas.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  right  in  slave  property  was  thus  internationally  recog- 
nized in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  British  empire  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  in  European  jurisdictions 
where  slavery  was  unknown  to  the  local  law.* 

^  AnU^  p.  59. 

*  Such  partial  recognition  of  slavery  would,  howeTer,  have  been  ntterlj  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  principle  which  Mansfield  and  the  Scots  Coort  of  Session  had  pro- 
claimed, and  which  Lord  Robertson,  in  the  same  court,  rec<>gnized  in  ISIO,  as  tha 
basis  of  their  decision,  when  he  said,  **  But  there  is  another  set  of  cases  in  which,  also, 
the  lex  loci  is  disregflxded ;  I  mean  those  cases  in  which  the  lex  loci  is  contrary  to  the 
general  and  uniyersal  roles  of  jnstice.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  decision  in  tfaa 
case  of  Knight,  the  negro,  16  January,  1770.    His  master  bought  him  as  a  slaye  la 
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§  318.  The  queBtion  of  the  condition  of  a  person  who  may 
have  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  or  forum  in  which  he  had  been 
held  in  slavery,  after  having  been  in  a  foreign  country  where 
that  slaveiy  was  not  recognized,  or  where  he  had  been  actually 
free,  has  usually  been  classed  as  a  question  of  international  pri- 
vate law.  No  cases  presenting  this  question  are  on  record  as 
occurring  before  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  Britiah 
empire.  Gudelin  De  Jure  Novissimo,  lib.  L  c.  4,  9/  seems  to 
hold  that  slaves  from  Spain  would  not  become  absolutely  free 
on  reaching  the  Netherlands,  and  that  they  might  be  claimed  if 
found  afterwards  in  Spain,  although  the  master  could  have  no 
right  over  them  while  in  the  Netherlands.  He  appears  alao  to 
refer  only  to  fugitive  slaves.  "  Equidem  arbitror  servos  Hia- 
paniaB  hue  vel  in  Franciam  venientes  proprie  ad  libertatem  non 
pervenire,  quin  repeti  adhuc  in  Hispania,  si  postea  ibi  depre- 
hendantur,  in  servitutem  possint :  verum  in  libertatem  eos  de- 
negata,  quamdiu  hie  sunt,  adversus  ipsos  jurisdictione  defendl 
Non  enim  servi  fugitivi  recte  comparabuntur  illia,  qui  post- 
liminio  e  manu  hostium  revertunlur.  L  Requirendij  et  pdsaim 
G.  de  aervisfugitivisyjuncta  I,  Postliminium^  D.  De  captivis  d 
posUim.  reversis  ;  aut  fens,  qu®  cum  custodiam  capientis  eva- 
serunt  se  in  naturalem  recepisse  libertatem  intelliguntur ; 
^/erce  igitur  cum  §§  aeqq,  Inst,  De  rerum  dtvisione."* 

§  319.  The  argument  here  is  merely  that  the  situation  of  a 
slave  who  has  got  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  in  which  he  was  by  law 
a  slave,  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  Boman  citizen  who,  having 
been  enslaved  by  the  enemy,  had  escaped  into  Boman  or  friendly 
territory  or  been  ransomed  or  recaptured,  or  to  that  of  animals 
feras  naturee  which,  being  escaped  from  the  first  taker,  become 


Jamaica,  where  snch  purchases  are  legal.  Neither  the  purchase  nor  the  Icgali^  of  it^ 
according  to  the  lex  loci,  were  denied ;  but  the  court  held  that  the  dominion  assumed 
over  the  negro  under  that  law,  being  in  itself  unjust^  could  not  be  supported  in  this 
country  to  any  extent,  and  judgment  proceeding  on  the  same  principles  was  pro- 
nounced in  England  in  the  case  of  Somerset.'*  Ferguson's  Rep.  on  Divorce,  App.  8%. 
Compare  anle^  p.  192,  note,  the  quotation  from  Savignj. 

*  Noted  by  Groenewegen  in  a  passage  already  cited,  ante,  p.  835. 

'  Christinaeus  appears  to  have  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  compare  Christia  DedSk 
vol.  iv.  lib.  7,  tit.  36,  decis.  80,  n.  4.  "  Ipse  autem  D.  Gudelinus  meus  alias  confrater 
in  eodem  coxisilio  supremo,  subdit  se  arbitrari  servos,"  etc. 
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res  nullius,  and  may  be  said  to  have  regained  whatever  liberty 
they  had  before.* 

But,  in  the  modem  international  case  supposed,  the  slave 
has  not  merely  been  out  of  the  jurisdiction  by  whose  law  he  had 
been  a  slave,  but  he  has  been  within  a  jurisdiction  by  whose 
law  he  was  declared  free.  There  has  been,  in  this  case,  a  manu- 
mission as  complete  and  competent  in  law  as  any  which  could 
be  given  by  the  master  alone,  for  the  master's  act  can  derive 
force  only  from  the  juridical  will  of  the  sovereign  power  under 
which  master  and  slave  are  living  at  the  moment.^  Now,  since 
the  effects  of  manumission  are  ascribed  to  universal  jurispru-i 
dence,  (manumissiones  quoque  juris  gentium  sunt,)  it  would  seem 
that  such  emancipation  of  the  slave  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  judicially  recognized  everywhere,  in  all 
jurisdictions  into  which  he  should  afterwards  pass,  (unless  there 
should  therein  be  some  jus  proprium,  customary  or  statute  law, 
requiring  a  contrary  judicial  action,)  even  in  that  in  which  he 
had  formerly  been  a  slave. 

This  certainly  would  seem  to  have  been  the  law  when  the 
slave  had  been  carried  or  sent  by  the  owner  into  the  foreign 
country  wherein  he  had  been  thus  emancipated.'  But  a  like 
judicial  recognition  of  this  emancipation  may,  perhaps,  have 
properly  been  refused,  in  the  country  where  the  person  had 
been  a  slave,  if  it  had  taken  place  by  his  voluntary  escape  ;  by 


'  Animals  fene  natain  did  not,  by  escaping,  oease  to  be  res,  objects  of  property, 
but  were  the  lawful  prize  of  the  first  next  captor.  In  the  modem  international  case 
the  slave  has,  by  being  in  a  jurisdiction  wherein  his  slavery  is  not  reoognixed,  ceased 
to  be  property.  It  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  escaped  slaves  are  always  the  property 
of  the  owner  from  whom  they  escaped,  from  the  proposition  that  they  do  not»  like 
animals  fene  naturae,  become  res  nnUius,  or  the  property  of  the  first  taker.  The  first 
question  id,  are  they  res,  or  persons?  "The  jus  postlimiuii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman 
law,  by  which  persons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  former 
state  upon  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed Postliminium  fingit  eum  qui  captos  est  in  civitate  semper  fioisse.  Inst  L  1. 12, 
§  5."  I  Kent,  108.  Also,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit  16,  (cited  by  GudeUn,')  g^  3,  4,  6,  15.  Gu- 
delin's  conclusion  is  rather  in  analogy  than  otherwise  with  the  law  of  postliminy ; 
therein  likening  the  foreign  country,  in  which  the  slave  became  firee,  to  a  hostUe  nation 
or  one  with  which  the  Romans  had  no  friendly  relations  in  peace.  D.  L.  49,  t  16.  g  8. 
Inst.  I.  t  12,  5.  In  pace  quoque  postliminium  datum  est;  nam  si  cum  gente  aiiqoa 
neque  amicitiam,  eto.,  cited  ante,  p.  161,  note  2. 

*  Anie^  g  206,  and  the  notes. 

'  But  Lord  Stowell  in  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  100,  113,  held,  that  even  this  wonld  not 
be  equivalent  to  manumission. 
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adopting,  in  this  case,  the  role  of  Boman  law  that  the  flight  of 
a  alave  should  not  be  the  legal  cause  of  the  master^s  lofls.^ 

§  320.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  status  of  the  natural  per- 
son whose  condition  was  in  question,  had  heen  that  abtohite 
ohattel-slayery  which  was  once  recognized  in  univerBal  juris- 
prudence, such  person,  though  having  that  status  under  the 
law  of  some  one  country,  could  not  have  been  said  to  have  s 
domicil  therein  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  determination  of 
the  question  of  status  by  recognizing  the  law  of  domicil,  until 
he  should  have  become  a  l^al  person.  But  if  taken  to  s 
fereign  country,  by  whose  law  he  became  free,  he  would  therein, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  have  become  a  legal  person ; 
and  his  only  possible  domicil  would  then  have  been  that  coun- 
try. And  then  the  rule  for  determining  the  status  according 
to  the  law  of  the  domicil  would  have  required  a  judicial  recog- 
nition of  his  free  condition  even  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  formerly  a  slave.' 

At  least  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  condition  of  slavery, 
in  case  of  such  return,  could  not  have  been  supported  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  law  of  domicil,  if  the  fprmer  condition  of  the  slave 
had  been  that  of  absolute  chattel  or  res  positee  in  commercio. 

§  321.  But  if  the  condition  of  slavery  had  originally  been 
that  of  a  legal  person,  in  a  relation  existing  under  the  jus  pro- 
prium,  he  would  have  had  there  a  domiciL  And  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion, where  that  relation  was  not  recognized,  was  not,  in  itself, 
a  change  of  domicil.     It  would  depend  upon  the  slave's  capa- 


'  Cod.  Hb.  tL  tit  1.  L  1.  Senrom  fngitiTmn  Bni  iiirtam  facere,  et  ideo  nan  habere 
locum  nee  usucapionem  neo  long!  temporiB  pnescriptioDem,  maiiife«tiim  est ;  no  ser- 
Yorum  fuga  dominis  soia,  ex  qnacnnqne  causa,  fiat  damnosa.  And  finom  Dig.  lib.  xlix. 
tit  15,  L  12,  §§  8,  9;  L  18,  S  5 ;  1. 27,  80,  it  appears  that  a  slave  taken  by  the  enemy 
or  st<^n,  could  not  acquire  liberty  as  against  his  fonner  owner  by  any  emancipation 
otherwise  yalid. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  slarery  being  everywhere  reoognized,  jure  gentimn,  the 
modem  international  case  of  emancipation  by  mere  change  of  jurisdiction  coold  not 
have  occurred.  A  close  analogy  might  be  found,  where  a  captive  enemy,  sold  as  a 
•lave  among  the  Romans,  had  escaped  to  his  own  nation.  Since  he  must  have  be- 
come free  by  operation  of  law  there,  the  question  might  occur,  if  he  should  after- 
wards, in  time  of  peace,  come  within  Boman  territoiy,  whether  he  would  be  Huert  free 
otnot, 

*  AnUf  pp.  49, 109. 
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city  to  acquiie  a  domidl )  and  upon  his  intention  to  do  80,  pro- 
yided  he  had  the  capacity.  If  it  shpuld  be  held  that  such 
capacity  could  not  exist  independently  of  the  master's  consent, 
yet  in  cases  where  the  slave  was  not  a  fugitive  but  had  been 
carried,  by  the  master,  into  a  jurisdiction  not  recognizing  sla- 
very, the  latter  must  be  r^arded  as  consenting  to  the  operation 
of  laws  to  which  he  voluntarily  and  imnecessarily  had  subjected 
himself  But  stiU,  in  that  case,  the  intention  of  the  slave 
party  to  acquire  a  domicil  must  be  essential,  and  it  would  not 
be  acquired  in  cases  where  he  had  remained  with  his  owner 
or  master,  and  returned  with  him  to  their  former  common 
domiciL 

§  322.  From  the  various  authorities  and  instances  which 
have  here  been  collected,  it  appears  that  the  correlative  rights 
and  obligations  between  persons  who,  in  another  state  or  forum, 
had  sustained  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  had,  in  every 
state  or  forum  of  jurisdiction  wherein  the  master  had  made  a 
public  claim  for  personal  service,  been  regarded  only  as  rights 
and  obligations  determinable  by  pHvate  international  law  and 
as  subjects  of  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  solely.  Or  again,  to  use 
a  negative  form  of  expression,  the  question  of  maintaining  those 
rights  and  obligations,  in  the  state  or  forum  where  the  claim 
had  been  made,  had  never  been  regarded  as  one  arising  under 
public  international  law,  (or  the  law  of  nations  in  that  sense,) 
the  rule — a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense— operating  on  states  or 
nations  as  its  subjects.  The  demand  of  the  claimant  owner 
had  not  been  made  upon,  or  at  least  had  never  been  enter- 
tained by  the  administrative  officers  of  the  state.  Or  again — 
in  a  different  form  of  expression — ^the  daim  of  such  a  master  to 
such  a  slave  had  not  been  made  as  a  demand  for  '^  extradition  " 
or  '^  rendition  "  upon  those  who  might  represent  the  state  in  its 
sovereign  intercourse  with  foreign  states  and  alien  persons. 

It  may  have  been  that,  during  the  period  which  has  herein 
been  considered,  such  demands  and  extraditions  were  sanctioned 
and  allowed  by  public  international  law  in  the  caifid  of  convicted 
criminals  or  persons  fleeing  from  justice.  And  it  may  have 
been  that  in  that  case  such  ^'  extradition  "  was  decided  upon 
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without  reference  to  any  ordinary  jndiciaiy  or  adminiBtratom  of 
private  law — the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  that  similar  demands  were  ever  allowed  in  Europe  or 
America^  if  ever  made,  for  fiigitiye  slaves,  at  any  time  befine 
the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

§  323.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  imagined  in  which 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
status  of  slavery  would  (from  the  fact  that  the  persons,  whose 
rights  and  obligations  were  to  be  determined,  had  at  different 
times  been  subject  to  different  jurisdictions)^  present  questions 
of  private  international  law.  But  there  are  no  records  to  show 
whether,  except  in  the  circumstances  already  considered,  the 
application  of  that  law  to  questions  of  personal  status  had  ever, 
during  the  colonial  period,  been  exemplified  in  actual  cases  be- 
fore judicial  tribunals.  And,  except  in  these  instances,  the  pri- 
vate jurists  of  the  time  now  under  consideration  do  not  appear 
to  have  examined  into  its  application.  No  examination  there- 
fore will  be  here  attempted  of  any  such  supposable  cases. 

§  324.  Becurring  again  to  those  laws  which  have  already  been 
described  as  having  a  personal  extent,  in  reference  to  two  classes 
of  persons  in  the  American  colonies,  and  thus  having  had  an  in- 
ternational or  qtKm-iateTnsLtional  operation  therein,*  although 
the  relative  rights  of  persons,  of  European  birth  or  descent,  in 
respect  to  things  or  classes  of  things  might  differ  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  law  of  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  in 
relations  wherein  persons  were  the  objects  of  action,  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  for  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  English  race, 
in  each  colony  as  in  England  itself.  When  therefore  the  inhabi- 
tant of  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  being  of  Euro- 
pean race,  appeared  within  any  other  particular  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  although  his  rights  in  relation  to  things  might  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  that  jurisdiction, 
and  the  determination  of  his  relations,  in  that  respect,  might 
present  a  case  of  the  so  called  "  conflict  of  laws,"'  to  be  deter- 

'  Amte,  §  74. 

•  Ante,  §§  198,  208,  241-246. 

*  Compare  Chalmers'  PoL  AnnalB,  698,  692 
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mined  by  the  private  international  law,  as  known  in  that  jaria- 
diction^  yet  his  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  constitut- 
ing his  personal  condition  or  statttSy  were,  by  force  of  the 
national  law  of  the  empire,  the  same  as  those  of  the  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  same  race  in  like  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
dition; that  law  having  the  efiFect  of  an  international  law  in 
securing  to  him  those  rights  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the 
empire,  though  not  therein  domiciled. 

The  English  law  of  rights  and  liberties,  being  thus  a  per- 
sonal law  to  the  domiciled  subject  of  European  race,  secured  to 
him  the  right  of  locomotion  and  residence  throughout  the  em- 
pire, irrespectively  of  the  boundaries  of  particular  jurisdictions ; 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  acquiring  a  domicil  in  any  part  of  the 
national  domain. 

§  325.  If  the  domiciled  white  inhabitant  of  one  of  those 
several  jurisdictions  appeared  in  another  claiming  therein  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  respect  to  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  slave 
in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  that  claim  could  be  supported  by 
the  force  of  ^^  the  common  law,''  as  the  personal  law  of-  the 
privileges  of  the  master  having  national  extent,  only,  if  ever, 
while  the  historical,  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence — 
recognized  chattel  slavery.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was  only 
by  virtue  of  this  law  of  naiionSy  that  chattel  slavery  could  be 
held  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Although 
the  right  of  private  property  was  an  individual  right  under 
'^  common  law,''  yet,  in  England,  property  was  to  be  defined 
either  by  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  local  internal  law  of 
England,  ^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  servitude  under  the  in- 
ternal law  of  England  was  known  only  as  a  feudal  relation,  ex- 
cept while  the  law  of  nations^  judicially  cognizable,  supported 
chattel  slavery.*  When  that  law,  during  the  colonial  period, 
became  changed,  the  extent  of  the  right  of  property  under 
English  common  law  became  modified.  Therefore  admitting 
that,  at  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  recognized  slave  property,'  yet,  towards 

'  Anie,  {  215,  244.  •  Ante,  §§  291,  292.  *  AM9,  %%  201,  2SL 
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the  end  of  the' colonial  period,  the  right  of  a  domiciled  master 
in  respect  to  his  baptized,  civilized,  American-bom  negio, 
(whether  by  law  a  chattel,  or  a  bond  person,)  rested  in  the  place 
of  his  domicil,  upon  the  local  law  only,  and  its  recognition  in 
any  other  colony  depended  upon  the  principle  of  comity  with 
its  limitations,  as  they  have  been  before  described.^ 

§  326.  Bo,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  races,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  might,  under  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
jurisdiction  who  was  of  the  English  or  European  race,  yet  then 
rights  were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent 
to  that  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent ; 
and  therefore  the  support  of  those  rights  or  of  that  condition 
would  depend,  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  private 
international  law  as  received  and  applied  therein  by  the  loed 
(colonial)  source  of  power. 

§  327.  It  would  depend  upon  the  actual  international  recog- 
nition given  by  different  nations  to  the  relations  of  alien  negroes, 
created  under  the  laws  of  their  domicil,  whether  any  principles, 
having  personal  extent  to  them  only,  should  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  a  law  of  nations  or  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
after  the  time  at  which  chattel  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  law.  If,  for  the  negro  race,  in  international  re- 
lations created  by  the  public  and  private  law  of  different  coun- 
tries, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  a  condition  of 
rights  and  privileges,  such  as  in  like  circumstances  would  be 
given  to  whites,  then,  although  the  slavery  of  an  alien  n^ro 
might  not  be  internationally  recognized,  there  might  a  certain 
condition  of  social  inferiority  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  based  upon  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  condition  of  a  private  person 
in  respect  to  privilege  can  be  attributed  to  the  lata  of  noHonB 

*  See  anie^  p.  824,  where  it  was  assumed  that  before  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
the  right  of  ownership  would  not  have  been  costained  by  the  **  oommon  law  of  Eng- 
land **  having  personal  extent  thronghont  the  empire.    It  is  here  stated  ^a  proved. 
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only  so  far  as  it  embraces  relations  wliicli  will  continue  the  same, 
notwithstanding  a  change  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  when 
chattel  slavery  is  no  longer  recognized,  no  other  condition  of  a 
private  person  can  be  attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence  than 
such  as  consists  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  fiimily,  and 
those  resulting  from  contracts.  ^/There  is  nothing  in  the  histoiy 
of  either  international  or  of  municipal  (internal)  jurisprudence, 
during  the  colonial  period,  to  indicate  that  there  was  any 
definite  condition  of  a  legal  person,  in  respect  to  those  rights 
which  could  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  an  alien  negro  under  a 
judicial  derivation  of  law,  and  which  might  not  equally  have 
been  attributed  to  a  white  or  European.  In  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  however,  domiciled  negroes  or  Indians  were 
placed  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  whites  ;  in  respect  either 
to  civil  or  political  privileges  ;  and  in  that  branch  of  the  law 
which  has  been  called  police  law,  applying  equally  to  aliens  and 
domiciled  persons,  derived  from  statute  regulation,  a  distinction 
had  been  made  between  free  negroes  and  free  whites,  and  the 
same  distinction  existed  in  all  the  colonies  settled  by  European 
nations  in  America.  This  &ct,  of  so  general  prevalence,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  constituted  during  the  colonial  period 
a  recognized  disability  in  persons  of  the  negro  race  under  the 
'^  law  of  nations  ; "  in  this  sense,  that,  irnless  specially  provided 
against,  all  international  transactions  or  agreements,  a£fecting 
the  right  of  the  subjects  of  different  countries,  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted  the  distinction.^ 

§  328.  When  chattel  slavery  had  thus  ceased  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  greater  number  of  civilized 
nations,  although  the  trade  or  commerce  in  slaves  might  still 
be  legal  by  the  authority  of  other  states,  yet  it  could  be  main- 
tained only  in  such  parts  of  the  world  as  the  nation  sanctioning 
it  might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  engaged  in  it.  The 
slave-trade  on  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  though,  for  this 
reason,  not  supported  by  the  law  of  ruUixmSy — in  the  sense  of 
univeracd  jurisprudencey  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  can- 

1  In  connectioii  fee  ante,  §§  19,  76, 112, 16S-170. 
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not  be  said  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  '^  law  of  nations  ; " 
either  in  that  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  nations 
are  the  subjects  ;  for,  according  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  that  law,  each  nation  might  permit  its  own  subjects  to  engage 
in  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  would  have  been  a 
topic  of  public  international  law  only  so  far  as  it  miglit  haye 
been  the  subject  of  an  agreement  between  such  a  slaye-trading 
nation,  and  the  sovereign  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  which  the  negroes  should  have  been  purchased  : — supposing 
that  there  should  have  been  there  any  organized  civil  authority. 
Even  the  forcible  abduction  or  kidnapping  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants by  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  government  might  hare 
been  legalized  by  such  government ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
contrary  to  international  law,  except  so  &r  as  it  violated  the 
rights,  under  the  public  international  law,  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  the  persons  kidnapped  might  have  been  subject,  if  any 
such  sovereign  could  have  been  found. 

§  329.  An  act  of  criminal  violence  committed  by  private 
persons  upon  the  high  seas,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  organized  civil  governments,  is  an  act  punishable 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  committing  the 
injury.  If  such  act  of  violence  is  allowed  or  sanctioned  by  such 
sovereign,  it  then  becomes,  according  to  the  public  international 
law,  an  injury  against  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  injured, — 
supposing  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  organized  civil  govem- 
ment ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  justice.  But  a  nation  may  grant  jurisdiction  to  another,  or 
to  all  others,  of  crimes  committed  by  its  own  subjects  ;  and,  by 
the  consent  of  aU  European  nations,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
some  acts  of  violence,  by  private  persons,  shall  be  punishable 
not  only  by  the  tribunals  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  by  those 
of  any  nation  which  may  obtain  control  over  their  persons. 
Such  acts  are  therefore  not  merely  contrary  to  the  rule  of  right 
enforced  by  every  nation,  and  therefore  such  as  may  be  said  to 
be  contrary  to  universal  jurisprudence — the  lata  of  nations  ;  but 
they  are  acts  over  which  every  nation  has  jurisdictiony  irrespec- 
tively of  the  national  character  of  the  persons  committing  them. 
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They  are  therefore  criminal  under  the  "  law  of  nations/'  in  a 
peculiar  sense — the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects,  and  which  any  nation  may  vindicate  ;  and  which 
is  public  international  law  also  ;  because  the  right  of  thus  vin- 
dicating it,  irrespectively  of  the  national  subjection  of  the  cul- 
prits, is  dependent  upon  the  consent  or  contract  of  different  na- 
tionalities. An  act  of  this  character — one  which  may  thus  be 
punished,  is  technically  called  piracy.  Piracy  may  be  defined 
to  be  one  of  those  acts  which  the  tribunals  of  any  nation  will 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  will  punish/ 

Although  the  African  slave-trade  was  no  longer  supported 
by  the  law  of  nations — universal  Jurisprudence — at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  period,  it  would  not  have  been  a  criminal  act  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  engaging  in  it,  unless  forbidden  by  the  legis- 
lation of  their  own  sovereign.  And  even  if  so  forbidden^  it 
would  not  have  been  punishable  by  the  courts  of  any  other  na- 
tion as  piracy,  unless  by  the  consent  of  that  sovereign. 

'  There  is  an  ordlnaiy  me  of  the  terms  piracy,  pirate,  phraticdl,  in  which  acts  of 
robbery  and  mnrder  are  discriminated  acoor^ng  to  the  place  wherein  committed — ^die 
high  seas.  But  in  the  phrase  '*  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,"  the  designation  has 
reference  to  the  common  jurisdiction  wnich  nations  will  assnme  over  it.  Compare  the 
variety  of  opinion,  on  this  question  of  definition,  in  United  States  v.  Smith,  6  WheA- 
ton,  153. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  INVESTITURE  IN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATBi 
AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OF  THAT  SOVEREIGN  POWKB 
WHICH  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OR  OF 
BONDAGE. 

§  330.  By  the  Bevolution  and  the  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  of  November  30,  1783,  the 
English  colonies,  a  portion  of  whose  juridical  history  has  been 
herein  considered,  became  politically  separated  from  the  Britidi 
empire,  and  a  new  sovereignty,^  known  to  the  rest  of  the  wotid 
as  the  United  States  of  North  America,  became  established 
over  their  territory.  To  the  legislative  or  juridical  action  of  this 
sovereignty  or  sovereignties,  the  subsequent  existence  of  any 
rights  or  obligations  incident  to  freedom  or  liberty  and  its  oppo- 
sites,  regarded  as  the  conditions  or  status  of  private  persons 
within  their  territorial  dominion,  must  be  referred. 

§  331.  Freedom  or  liberty,  taken  even  in  the  widest  or  most 
general  sense — that  of  the  mere  negation  of  restraint,  must 
vary  in  significancy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predicated,  or  the  capacities  of  that  subject  for  act- 
ing or  being  acted  upon. 

When  freedom  or  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  capable  of 
choice  and  action,  and  is  not  taken  as  the  simple  negation  of  re- 
straintj  but  as  a  positive  condition  of  moral  privilege  in  reference 
to  some  rule  of  action,  it  varies  in  its  significancy,  not  only  ac- 

'  This  term,  piimarilj  signifying  supreme  or  sovereign  power  in  the  abstract,  or 
the  possession  of  that  kind  of  power  (Webster's  Diet.),  is  often  used  also,  as  here,  for 
the  concrete,' — ^the  power  and  the  possessor  of  it. 
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cording  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  mle,  but  also  as  that 
rule  may  vary  in  its  absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  space  and  time. 

When  the  terms  freedom  and  liberty  or  their  opposites  are 
used  to  express  the  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  some  civil  society  or  state,  and  that  condition  is  considered 
apart  from  all  ethical  views  of  its  naturalness  or  inherent  cor- 
respondence with  the  nature  of  man,  and  only  as  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  rights  or  obligations  in  certain  legal  relations  deter- 
mined by  the  positive  law,  based  on  the  authority  of  that  civil 
society  or  state,  ^  it  cannot  be  described  without  at  the  same 
time  defining  the  law,  which  originated  these  relations,  in  its 
absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  temporal  and  territorial 
extent. 

When  describing  freedom  and  its  opposites  as  the  effect  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  therefore  proper  to  consider 
those  laws  in  their  necessity,  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  as  well 
as  in  their  object,  or  their  direct  effect  upon  personal  condition 
by  the  creation  of  legal  relations. 

These  attributes  of  the  nature  of  law,  which  are  therefere, 
of  necessity,  limitations  of  the  existence  of  freedom  and  its  op- 
posites, are  incidents  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  an  essential  element  or  constituent  of  a  law  in  the 
primary  sense.* 

§  332.  Since  each  national  sovereignty  is  the  ultimate  or 
supreme  authority  for  the  law  of  that  national  domain  in  which 
it  is  supreme,  (in  the  sense  given  to  the  word  law  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,)  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  itself  de- 
pendent on  that  law  for  its  existence,  or  its  possession  of  that 
supreme  authority ;  which  possession  can  be  said  to  be  fixed 
and  determined  only  by  those  general  principles  which  are,  in 
fact,  a  law  only  in  the  secondary  sense,  and  constitute  that 
'^natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations''  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  first  chapter.^  This  existence,  or  this  possession  of 
sovereign  power  must  be  assumed  as  rightftQ  in  every  applica- 

Anie,  §§4-48  •  Ante,  §  2.  >  AmU,  §  49. 
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tion  of  rales  of  action  which  are  called  its  municipal  or  na- 
tional law. 

The  question  of  the  seat  or  investiture  of  sovereign  power 
can  therefore  be  a  historical  question  onlj,  or  a  question  of  fiict, 
as  that  of  its  nature  and  extent  is  ethical  These  are  eseen- 
tially  political/  and  not  legal  questions.  Or,  although  ihej 
may  be  called  topics  of  public  law,  it  is  of  law  in  a  sense  ante- 
cedent to  legislation  or  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  manifestatioii 
of  a  sovereignty,  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense — ^the  statem^ 
of  a  mode  of  action. 

§  333.  But  although  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is 
not  determined  by  the  laWy  it  is  the  first  necessity  of  judidal 
action,  in  recognizing  any  precepts  as  law,  to  acknowledge  their 
source  as  being  the  sovereign  or  "  supreme  power  of  the  state  ; " 
since  the  law  in  asserting  its  authority  claims  its  origin  in  that 
power.  In  this  view  the  political  principle  of  the  seat  of  sov- 
ereignty becomes  also  the  iundamental  doctrine  of  municqMd 
(national)  law. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  being  a  fact,  and  not  an  effect 
of  law,  whatever  written  memorials  or  declarations  of  the  right- 
fulness of  any  national  sovereignty  may  exist,  they  can  only 
proceed  from  itself,  and  they  can  only  be  taken  as  historical  evi- 
dences of  its  existence  ;  not  as  law  controlling  that  possession 
of  sovereign  power  which  they  assert.  And  the  authors  of 
those  declarations  must  always  be  supposed  to  have  the  right 
to  substitute  others  of  different  tenor  and  equal  juridical 
authority.  There  can  therefore  be  no  written  constitution  of 
government  so  authoritative  in  its  nature  or  expression  as  to 
determine  the  rightful  sovereignty — ^the  rightful  holders  of  that 
rightful  supreme  power  ;  since  before  that  constitution  has  effect 
as  law  it  must  be  recognized  to  be  the  act  of  sovereign  power- 
power  above  all  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.* 

§  334.  While  therefore  those  written  instruments  which  are 

*  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  Howard  U.  S.  Rep.  pp.  39,  51-58. 

*  De  Maistre,  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitntions,  Transl.,  Bos- 
ton, 1S47 ;  ISmo,  p.  41.  "  The  more  we  examine  the  influence  of  human  agency  in 
tile  formation  of  political  constitutions,  the  greater  wHl  be  oar  conviction  that  it  enten 
there  onlj  in  a  manner  infinitely  suboidinate,  or  as  a  simple  instrument ;  and  I  do 
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known  849  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  legislative  or  juridical  power  derived  fiom 
them  are  juristically  assumed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  legal 
rights  and  obligations  existing  within  the  domain  occupied  or 
held  by  those  States,  that  assumption  involves  a  previous  politi- 
cal recognition  of  some  existing  sovereignty  or  possession  of 
supreme  power  within  that  dominion,  and  the  conception  of  the 
absoluteness,  necessity,  and  temporal  and  territorial  extent  of  the 
positive  law  contained  in  those  Constitutions,  or  derived  from 
them,  will  depend  upon  the  political  theory  of  the  investiture  of 
that  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed.     At  the  same 

not  believe  there  remains  the  least  doubt  of  the  incoDtestable  troth  of  the  foUowing 
propositions : 

"  1.  That  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  constitution  exist  before  all  writ- 
ten law.  * 

**  2.  That  constitutional  law  is,  and  can  onlj  be,  the  development  or  sanction  of  an 
unwritten  pre-existinff  right. 

*'  8.  That  which  is  most  essential,  most  intrinsically  constitutional  and  trulj  fun- 
damental is  never  written,  and  could  not  be  without  endangering  the  state. 

**  4.  That  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  a  constitution  are  actually  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplicity  of  written  constitutional  articles." 

See  also  the  preface  to  the  same  essay,  p.  11. 

The  ideas  of  De  Maistre  are  correct  when  the  question  is — ^what  determines  tiie 
existence  of  sovereignty,  or  tiie  investiture  of  sovereign  power  ?  No  written  consti- 
tution can  exist  a  priori^  or  have  an  a  priori  authority.  There  must  have  been  an  ex- 
isting sovereignty  to  originate  such  constitution.  The  fallacy  in  his  writings  lies  in 
confounding  law,  in  the  primary  sense,  with  a  mode  of  action ;  and  law,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  or  legislation,  with  political  ethics.  A  similar  fallacy  is  common  with  au- 
thors of  the  extreme  opposite  school  De  Maistre  says :  Because  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a  supreme  government  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of  an  anterior 
sovereign,  therefore  all  actual  sovereignties  are  the  creation  of  the  Deity,  and  arise 
independently  of  mau'B  agency  :  which  may  be  admitted.  But  he  then  asserts  that 
sovereignty  can  never  be  in  the  nation  or  people ;  because,  he  asserts,  the  Deity  has 
never  actually  sanctioned  popular  sovereignty,  but,  always,  monarchical  sovereignty ; 
professing  to  learn  this  from  histoxT :  that  is,  he  asserts  mis  as  a  law  in  the  secondaxy 
sense.  But  here  he  assumes  that  he,  or  some  one,  can  determine  the  will  of  the  Deity 
and  interpret  facts  by  it :  for  he  asse:^  that  no  actual  possession  of  power  by  the  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  a  legitimate  possession.  But  he  who  could  interpret  facts  by  an  as- 
sumed law  of  the  Deity  would  be  the  only  earthly  sovereign.  De  Maistre  describes 
the  legitimacy  of  monarchy  as  power  above  law,  and  '*  legitimate  usurpation,**  that  is, 
the  continued  fact  proves  its  own  lawfulness.  But  the  same  criterion  has  legitimated 
popular  sovereignty  in  America ;  unless  his  own  standard  of  duration  also  is  to  be  re- 
■  ceived.  '*  On  nous  cite  FAmerique ;  je  ne  connais  rien  de  si  impatientant  que  let 
louanges  d^em^s  k  cet  enfant  au  maillot ;  laisser  le  grandir."  By  his  argument  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  law : 
unless  the  act  of  George  III.  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  17^,  may  be,  on  his  principles, 
a  lentimate  grant  of  power. 

In  the  same  manner  Tucker,  Paine  and  others  would  prove  that  no  sovereign  power 
can  be  held  except  by  a  compact  of  the  individual  members  of  society ;  and  that  all 
juridical  power  previously  exercised  throughout  the  worid,  antecedent  to  the  American 
Revolution,  was  illegitimate ;  or  that  no  law  existed  before  that  time.  But,  in  fact, 
their  argument  would  equally  prove  that  no  law,  even  now,  exists  in  the  United  States. 
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tune  the  existence  of  that  soreieigntj  is  part  of  the  cnstomiiy 
or  nnwritten  juriBprudenee  of  the  land,  whatever  may  htm 
been  its  comparative  duration ;  that  jnrifrpradence  being  en- 
tirely historical,  as  opposed  to  analytical ;  or,  nothing  else  thui 
the  mere  history  of  the  acquisition  and  continued  'pomietmm  ef 
sovereign  power. 

§  335.  The  events  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  continnooi 
act  by  which  these  Constitutions  were  produced,  and  the  words 
and  expressions  which  made  part  of  those  acts  and  of  ihm 
record,  must  determine  the  existence  of  that  sovereignty  whidi 
has  given  these  Constitutions  their  force.  But  since  the  political 
significance  of  all  events,  not  resulting  from  positive  law,  must 
always  be  liable  to  variety  of  appreciation,  in  view  of  different 
doctrines  of  political  expediency,  different  political  theories  maj 
be  derived  fix)m  those  events,  leading  to  different  juristical  views 
of  the  legal  force  and  extent  of  the  provisions  of  these  Consti- 
tutions. For  this  reason  every  historical  narrative  of  these 
events  must  be  liable  to  exception  in  view  of  some  one  b£  those 
theories,  or,  to  change  the  form  of  expression,  the  narration  wiD 
be  also  the  exposition  of  some  of  those  theories. 

§  336.  The  nature  of  civil  government  and  of  positive  law 
is  such  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  some  persons  who  ac- 
tually hold,  use  or  enjoy  the  power  or  right  of  the  state  or  of 
civil  society  to  create  coercive  rules  of  action  for  individual 
members  of  the  state,  and  some  whose  legal  liberty  of  acticm  is 
determined  by  those  rules.* 

'  Austin's  ProT.  Jnrisp.,  p.  255.  *'  An  independent  political  aoeietj  is  diTidUe  into 
two  portions ;  namely,  the  portion  of  its  members  which  is  sorereiga  or  aapreme,  and 
Uie  portion  of  its  members  which  is  merely  subject.  The  soyereigntj  oftn  hardlj  n- 
side  in  all  the  members  of  society,  for  it  can  hardly  happen  that  some  of  the  maaahmi 
shall  not  be  naturally  incompetent  to  exercise  sovereign  powers,"  &c 

Papers,  &c.  Juridical  Soc.,  VoL  I.  Part  L,  London,  1855,  p.  80.  On  the  Coooe^ 
tion  of  Sovereignty,  &c.,  by  A.  S.  Maine,  LL.D.  **  First  then,  the  human  superior,  who 
is  to  be  sovereign,  must  be  determinaU,  He  need  not  be  a  nn^U  perton  or  MonarvA. 
There  can  be  no  grosser  mistake  than  this,  though  it  is  constantly  perpetrated  by  jnristi 
whose  place  of  birth  leads  them  to  associate  "  sovereignty"  with  '* despotism,''  and  who 
are  perpetually  committing  themselves  to  propositions  which,  if  construed  rigorously, 
.  would  either  deny  the  existence  of  governments  like  our  own  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  all  events  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  Nor  again  can 
"  sovereignty  "  be  said  to  reside  in  the  entire  community — an  error  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  misapprehension  just  alluded  to,  and  one  to  which  French  writers  on  public  law 
seem  especially  liable.    Their  meaning  may  perhiqps  be  that  no  bod^r  of  i  ~ 
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Though  the  word  peopUj  employed  in  these  Oonstitntioiui, 
majy  in  a  certain  ethi(»l  and  political  senfle,  be  taken  to  mean 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  or  an 
aggregate  of  natural  persons  constituting  a  portion  of  civil 
society,  and  each  one  being,  in  some  undetermined  manner, 
represented  in  exercising  sovereignty,^  it  is  yet  evident  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  have  in  &ct  exercised 
this  supreme  or  sovereign  power  of  constituting  governments 
and  laws.* 

§  337.  There  had  always  been  a  distinguishable  portion  of 
the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies,  who,  as  firee- 
men  or  electors — personp  possessing  an  elective  franchise— -had 
always  had  a  basal  or  primary  political  existence,  belonging  to 
them  as  uniting  the  national  character  of  British  subjects  of 
English  birth  or  descent  and  the  local  character  of  corporate 
members  of  a  province  or  a  chartered  colony—^  political  exist- 
ence, underlying  all  forms  of  local  government,  which  had  for- 
merly been  manifested  for  local  municipal  and  colonial  objects 
either  by  direct  political  action  or  through  that  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  same  persons  had  always  claimed  a  right  to 
manifest  the  same  for  national  purposes,  whenever  called  upon 
to  fulfil  the  political  duties  of  colonial  members  of  the  British 
nation. 

§  338.  The  colonial  governments  had  been  of  various  consti- 
tution, being  dependent,  in  different  degrees,  on  the  power  of 
the  crown,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  charters,  patents,  or 
other  fundamental  law,  and  all  more  or  less  distinctly  founded 
on  the  basis  claimed  by  the  colonists  of  being  governed,  in  local 

except  the  enturety  of  the  people,  <mghi  to  be  recognized  aa  saperior ;  hot  a  dogma  like 
this  is  something  very  difibrent  from  the  statement  of  a  fact;  and  the  truth  is  that  no 
goTemment  corresponding  with  tiie  description  exists  in  the  world.  All  known  polities 
are  either  vumorcAiiw  or  Higardiiu^  since,  even  in  the  most  popular,  women  and  minors 
are  excluded  from  political  ftmctions." 

Compare  Story's  Oomm.  §  S27,  where  the  author  flatij oontradiots  himself;  assum- 
ing it  to  be  a  **  general  prinomle  that  the  migorffy  has  at  all  times  a  lesal  right  to 
gOTem  the  minonty,* — ^jet  saymg  that  in  fact  it  is  always  a  minoritj  whidh  goyerna. 

'Bouvier's  Inst  of  Am.  Law,  toL  I.  p.  9.  **  Abstractedly,  soTereignty  belongs  to 
the  people  and  resides  essentially  in  the  body  of  the  nation :  but  the  nation,  from 
whom  emanate  all  the  powers,  can  exeioiM  them  only  by  delmtion.** 

'  So  p<^ralus  Romanus  never  signified  all  who  were  called  Romans,  tee  SmiUi*s 
Diet  Antiq.  voe.  Plebes,  PatridL 
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matters,  by  laws  to  which  they  had  themselves,  in  their  political 
capacity,  not  individually,  but  as  a  political  int^er  or  oorponto 
body,  and  by  representation,  assented. 

But,  as  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  third  chapter, 
although  the  colonial  Governments  were  more  or  less  republican 
or  popular  in  their  form,  by  this  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  or  inhabitiints  as  having  a  distinct  public  capacity  and 
character,  yet  the  political  constitution  of  the  colonies  resembled 
that  of  England  in  this — that  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  not 
held  and  exercised  by  the  central  imperial  Govermnent,  irere 
vested  rather  in  a  local  Government,  or  a  political  organization 
holding  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers,  than  in  the 
whole  body  of,  or  in  any  distinct  portion  of,  the  inhabitantB 
of  such  colony.' 

§  339.  Assuming  these  antecedents,  it  may  be  asserted  tbat 
the  political  change  which  occurred  in  the  events  of  the  Amen- 
can  Revolution,  did  not  consist  in  the  separation  of  the  oobnial 
Governments  firom  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  their  share  of  sovereign  power  by  the  accretion  to  each  of 
those  before  held,  over  their  several  territory,  by  the  imperial 
Government.  Nor  yet,  upon  the  revolutionary  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  British  empire,  at  whatever  point  of  time  that 
is  considered  to  have  taken  place,  did  the  people  or  inhabitanti! 
of  the  colonial  territory  resolve  into  a  mass  of  natural  persons 
without  civil  organization,  who  by  the  abrogate  of  their  indi- 
vidual authority,  under  some  law  of  nature,  formed  themselves 
into  new  political  communities.* 

But  in  the  Bevolution  these  Governments  became  themselves 
essentially  changed,  so  far  as  they  had  not  been  the  instruments 
of  the  political  action  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  political  existence  of  that  portion  continued  without  change; 
and  they  thereafter  determined  for  themselves,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  the  fundamental  or  supreme  public  law  of  the 
territory  they  occupied  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  public  law  subordinate 

» ^nte,  8  131. 

'1  Curtis*  Hist,  of  Cons.  p.  16;  Calhoan's  Essay,  1  Works»  190;  Palej'i  Mortl 
and  PoL  PhL,  B.  VI.  c.  3.  There  was  no  illustration  of  the  "social  compact  *  doc- 
trine as  some  have  imagined ;  comp.  1  Tucker*  s  BL  App.  p.  1-9. 
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to  the  &ct  of  their  possessioii  of  power,  which  was  founded  on 
revolution — the  exercise  of  autonomic  force,  and  was  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only. 

§  340.  The  several  acts  composing  the  Bevolution  proceeded 
from  hodies  of  various  political  character  and  authority,  being 
partly  the  acts  of  legislative  assemblies  representing  the  popu- 
lar element  under  the  old  local  Governments,  and  partly  of 
bodies  entirely  revolutionary  in  their  origin  and  purpose,  deriv- 
ing their  authority  from  the  choice  and  sanction  of  local  majori- 
ties among  the  electors  of  districts  varying  very  much  in  geo- 
graphical extent  and  political  importance,  as  compared  with 
the  entire  colonial  district  of  which  they  formed  a  part.*     The 
individuals  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  visibly  ex- 
ercised powers  not  held  by  the  colonial  Governments,  under  the 
previous  order  of  things,  or  powers  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  that  order,  may  have  been  members  of  those  Gov- 
ernments at  the  time,  and  may  thus  have  represented  separate 
colonial  polities,  or  what  had  been  such  under  the  public  law 
of  the  empire.     But  by  the  revolutionary  action  they  must  have 
lost  whatever  in  that  political  character  represented  the  power 
of  the  crown,  or  the  imperial  authority,  exercised  in  and  for  a 
distinct  province  or  colony.     So  &r  as  they  had  a  political 
character  derived  from  the  previously  recognized  local  element 
of  sovereignty,  they  may  still  have  claimed  to  represent  %  dis- 
tinct polity,  replacing,  or  succeeding  to  the  provincial     But 
they  could  not  have  had,  from  that  previous  political  character, 
the  capacity  to  exercise  powers  which  had  not  before  been  held 
by  them  in  virtue  of  that  local  element  of  sovereignty,  under 
the  public  law  of  the  united  empire.     They  could  not,  by  virtue 
of  their  previous  character  of  representatives  of  the  local  colo- 
nial authority,  assume  to  hold  powers  which  were,  before,  cus- 
tomarily invested  in  the  central  imperial  Government. 

To  whatever  degree  they  may  have  done  so,  it  was  as  the 
agents  of  the  freemen,  or  possessors  of  the  elective  franchise,  who 

'  Graham's  HUt  of  U.S.,  vol  8,  p.  874,  &o.  G.T.CurtU'  Hist  ofOmBtoTU. 
S.,  Tol.  I.,  p.  7,  and  Sooth.  Quart.  Bey.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  177-lSO.  Life  of  Eihiidge 
Geny,  y6L  L,  oh.  4,  5. 
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now  asBumed  supreme  powers  as  original  in  themselves,  acting 
in  their  corporate  capacity  of  the  political  people  of  States  sue- 
ceeding  to  the  political  people  of  colonies.  It  was  this  portion 
of  the  people,  in  their  primary  form  of  organization  as  the  po- 
litical people  of  the  several  States  and  (by  revolution)  of  a 
national  state,  who  exercised  sovereign  power  for  national  and 
local  purposes,  being  the  same  individuals  who  had  before  exer- 
cised political  powers  and  rights  in  the  government  of  a  town- 
ship or  county,  and  shared  by  representation  in  the  colonial 
government ;  their  numbers,  in  each  new  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  depending  on  previous 
usage  and  existing  laws.  In  those  colonies  where  the  local 
Governments  had  been  more  immediately  derived  from  a  politi- 
cal people,  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  thus  exercising  political 
power,  and  which  were  even  then  distinguished  as  poptdoTj  the 
forms  of  their  colonial  chartered  polity  were  continued.  In 
other  colonies,  old  forms  of  government  more  visibly  gave  way 
to  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  people.  But  the  po- 
liticcd  corporeity  of  the  people,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  colonial 
state  and  had  there  been  manifested,  continued'  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  political  people  of  one  of  the  United  States,  there- 
after exercising,  under  new  forms  of  representation,  independent 
and  supreme  powers  ;  severally,  in  their  particular  colonial  lim- 
its, for  State  purposes  ;  and  for  national  purposes,  in  union  with 
the  political  people  of  the  other  revolted  provinces.* 

'  Therefore  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  Ounty,  North  Carolina,  did  not  become, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1775,  what  they  declared  themselves  to  be,  when  they  resoive4 
^<  that  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselTes  a  free  and  independent  people,  are,  and  of  right 
onght  to  be,  a  self-goveniing  association,  nnder  the  control  of  no  power  other  than 
that  of  our  God  and  the  General  Government  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  maintenanoe  of 
which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-<^ration,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most  sacred  honor.*' — ^And  retoloedj  "  that  as  we  now  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officers,  civil  or  military,  with- 
in this  country,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt/*  <tc.     See  ante,  laws  of  N.  C,  p.  296. 

*  By  resolution  of  the  General  Congress,  May  10  and  15,  1776,  '^That  it  be  rs- 
oommended  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  States,  when 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitherto  established, 
to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repreteniatwet  qftkepeapit, 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America 
in  general**  The  Congress  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  by  resolution,  May  31,  1777, 
expressed  doubts  of  their  powers  in  this  respect,  and  that  **  it  appertains  of  ngbit  sole- 
!▼  to  Uie  people  of  this  colony  to  determine  said  doubU.**  (  1  R.  S.  of  N.  1^,  p.  21, 
Pie&toxy  to  the  first  State  Const.)    Mr.  Hildieth,  vol  IIL,  Hist  of  U.  S^  p.  S76, 
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§  341.  This  change  of  the  possession  and  investiture  of 
sovereign  power  was  manifested  by  the  united  and  several  con- 
stitution of  new  organs  of  government,  and  the  investiture  and 
distribution  of  political  powers,  for  several  and  united  action,  in 
and  among  such  organs.  It  did  not  and  could  not,  as  to  either 
sphere  of  action,  take  place  hj  a  perfectly  simultaneous  or  har- 
monious movement  on  the  part  of  the  political  people  of  all  the 
colonies  at  once,  or  through  like  instrumentalities  in  each.  There 
may,  however,  be  less  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  assump- 
tion of  some  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  for  national  purposes, 
and  the  united  exercise  of  them  by  the  people  of  the  new  States, 
than  in  distinguishing  the  several  assumption  by  the  people  of 
those  States,  of  powers  used  for  local  or  State  purposes. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  the  powers  of  sovereignty  formerly 
exercised  by  the  colonial  Governments  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  transferred  to  the  political  people  of  the  new  State, 
until  after  other  sovereign  powers,  of  a  more  national  and  ex- 
ternal character,  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  same 
people  as  part  of  the  people  of  the  united  colonies  assuming  a 
national  character.' 

§  342.  The  American  colonies,  though  under  separate  colo-  ■ 
nial  Governments,  each  of  which  exercised  or  claimed  some  sov- 
ereign powers  within  their  respective  territories,  or  wjiich  shared 
with  the  imperial  Government  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
sovereign  powers  within  such  territories,  were,  equally  with  the 
British  islands,  part  of  one  and  the  same  empire ;  and,  as  to  each 
other,  were  of  gone  nation,  over  which  the  residue  of  sovereign 
and  national  power,  beyond  that  vested  in  the  local  Govern- 
ments, was  exercised  in  a  single  and  undivided  manner. 

Their  separation  from  the  rest  of  that  empire  was  a  single 
political  result,  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  the  political 


BftjB,  after  aketcliing  the  formation  of  State  govemments  at  this  time,  "  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes — even  to  the  extent  of  alterations  of  the  oouatltntion,  except  in  a  few 
States,  where  di£forent  proTisions  were  made — the  soTereign  power  was  vested  in  the 
respective  State  Legislatores,  which,  &c*  This  view  is  not  generally  adopted  by  jn« 
rists,  unless  of  the  sonthem  State-rights  school.  Comp.  South.  Quar.  Rev.,  April, 
1858;  review  of  Calhoun's  Essay,  p.  898. 

>  Compare  the  facu  stated  m  8  Hildr.,  874,  Pitkia's  ffift  of  U.  S.C  6,  7. 
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people  of  the  several  colonies,  manifestiiig  an  int^ral  sovo- 
eignty  by  the  assumption  of  that  power  over  their  united  teni- 
tories  which  had  formerly  been  held  over  the  same  by  the  cnmi 
and  parliament  of  England.  So  that  while  the  attributes  of  soy- 
ereignty  which  had  been  severally  exercised  by  the  colonial  Gk>f- 
emments  were  continued  in  the  several  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  were  increased  by  the  several  assumpticn  of 
other  powers,  the  same  political  people,  by  a  joint*  assumptkm 
of  other  powers — the  residue  of  sovereignty — and  their  exerdse 
in  a  nation^  character,  for  internal  and  external  relations,  pie- 
sented  themselves  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
one  people  and  a  sovereign  nation  among  other  sovereigo 
nations.^ 

§  343.  Since  the  individuals  constituting  the  people,  (as 
above  discriminated  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,)  hadnera 
exercised  political  rights  except  as  already  organized  into  politi- 
cal bodies  preexisting  under  the  colonial  condition,  they  ocmld 
never  have  acted  in  union  for  national  purposes  except  as  [do 
primarily  organized.  They  could  not  have  established  any  gen- 
eral government  without  acting  in  the  only  form  of  political 
existence  they  had  had  ;  unless  all  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion had  been  dissolved.  For  the  political  capacity  of  no  single 
individual  or  natural  person  was  inherent  or  primordial  in  him- 
self, but  derived  from  the  existence  of  the  colonial  corporate 
body  ;  and  it  was  only  these  corporate  bodies  which  now,  by 
the  revolution,  acquired  a  primordial  existence,  and  held  sover- 
eign power  by  right  of  fact — ^right  above  law.* 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
combining  together  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  for  na- 
tional purposes,  have  not  acted  as  a  homogeneous  body  of  indi- 
viduals, but  as  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  such  action,  into 
primary  political  unities  identical  with  those  in  which  they  have 
exercised  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  severally,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  State  governments^ 

*  1  Kentf  B  Comm.,  page  201 ; — **  The  aiBOciation  of  the  Amerioan  people  into  om 
body  politic  took  place  while  thej  were  colonies  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  and  owed 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown." 

'  De  TooqaeviUe,  Demoa  in  Am.,  yoL  1.,  ch.  5,  (p.  51,)  isppoiet  that  the  people 
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§  344  Where,  under  positive  law,  a  number  of  persons  to- 
gether constitute  a  corporate  body  and  where  all^  in  determining 
the  action  of  that  body,  have,  by  law,  equal  powers,  the  legal 
principle  obtains  that  the  body  acts  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
or,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  will  of  the  corporate 
body.^  But  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the  people  known  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  primordial  existence  as 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  that,  so  corporately  organized, 
they  possess  all  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only — ^the  statement  of  the  fiwt.  The  mode 
in  which  they  hold  or  can  exercise  sovereign  power  is  known 
only  by  its  actual  exercise.  Therefore,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  corporate  existence 
or  a  corporate  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  the  purposes  of 
an  integral  national  existence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  action  of  that  corporate  body  has  been  or  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  States  :  or  that  the 
principle  of  action  by  majority  is  an  element  of  their  corporate 
existence.  And  the  fact  that  this  national  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
and  not  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
does  not  indicate  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  the  result 
of  a  federal  union  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  each  holding 
the  sum  of  sovereign  power  in  severalty.*  Though,  in  fact,  the 
revolutionary  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  their  united  terri- 
tory was  a  unanimous  act,  and  though  the  corporate  people  of 
each  State  acted  for  that  purpose  freely  and  without  compulsion 
from  a  majority,  the  sovereignty  so  exercised  may  still  have 
been  held  by  them  as  the  constituent  parts  of  an  integral  na- 
tion, and  not  in  severalty.     And  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 


or  freemen  of  each  towruh^  constitnte  collectively  the  primordial  political  integer, 
and  that  its  existence  is  independent  of  the  collectiye  people  of  the  State.  There  is 
much  in  the  early  history  of  the  N.  £.  colonies  to  justify  this  idea.^  But,  since  tha 
revolution,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  each  State  sovereignty  is  vested  in  th«  whole 
body  of  electors. 

^  Refertur  ad  universes  quod  publice  fit  per  majorem  partem  (Ulpian.)  2^  public 
act  of  the  majority  is  the  act  of  aU. 

'  As  is  aif^ied  in  Federalist  No.  39  by  Madison ;  and  1  Tucker's  Blackftone,  App., 
p.  146 ;  1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  150,  151 ;  Baldwin's  Const.  Views,  pp.  1S~25. 
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that  national  power  would  have  been  exercised  or  manifeBted  if 
any  State  or  minority  of  States  had  refused  to  oo-operate  with 
the  majority,  in  the  assumption  of  national  power.  ^ 

§  345.  The  delegates  in  the  Bevolutionary  General  Congress 
which  July  4th,  1776,  '^  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies/'  declared  the  ^^  united  colo- 
nies''  to  be  ^'free  and  independent  States/'  received  their 
powers  under  electoral  agencies  differing  greatly  in  their  coo* 
nection  with  the  people  whom  they  assumed  to  represent.* 

In  or  by  the  Confederation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  exercised  national  power  by  the  intervention  of  the  same 
organs  of  government  which  they  employed  in  their  local  or 
State  Governments.'- 

In  or  by  the  Constitution,  the  same  people,  without  a  reyo- 
lution,  without  any  shifting  of  the  seat  of  sovereign  power,*— 
exercised  national  power  by  a  Government  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  people  of  each  State.* 

This  nationality  or  integrity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  coexistent  with  a  separate  possession  and  exercise  of 
sovereignty  for  local  or  State  purposes,  has  continued  in  a 

'  Significant,  in  illostrating  the  abnonnal  condition  of  the  revolted  coloniea,  an 
the  proceedings  in  the  General  Congress  relative  to  the  Parish  of  St  John's  in  Georgiai 
which  sent  a  delegate  three  months  before  anj  were  sent  to  represent  that  ooloinr. 
Journals  of  the  first  Congress,  Maj  13,  15,  27,  1775 ;  and  their  reception  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration. 

"  1  Curtirf  Hist,  of  Cons.,  p.  13,  note. 

»  The  same,  p.  245.     1  Kent's  Com.  208 ;  Joum.  Cong.  Maj,  1776,  p.  6^74. 

^  An  opposite  doctrine  has  the  authoritjr  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Dred  Soott^i 
case,  19  Howard,  441 :  "  The  new  govenunent  was  not  a  mere  change  in  a  dynasly, 
or  in  a  form  of  government,  leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignty  the  same,  and  clothed 
with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the  preceding  one.  But  wfasn 
the  present  United  States  came  into  existence  under  the  new  Government,  it  was  a  new 
political  body,  a  new  nation,  then  for  the  first  time  taking  its  place  in  the  familj  of 
nations.  It  took  nothing  by  succession  from  the  Confederation.  It  had  no  right^  as 
its  successor,  to  any  property  or  rights  of  property  whichj  it  had  acquired,  and  was 
not  liable  for  any  of  its  obligations.  It  was  evidently  viewed  in  thu  light  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution." 

»  Federalist,  No.  39,  McCuUoch  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.,  314.  1  Curtuf  Hist 
of  the  Const.,  p,  373.  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  28  Sept,  1787, 
that  the  report  of  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  made  by  the  oon- 
Tention  **  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosea 
in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  conventioo 
made  and  provided  in  that  case."  And  resolution  of  Sept  13, 1788,  reciting  the  above 
and  declaring  the  constitution  to  have  been  ratified  accordingly.  JonmiSa  of  Con- 
gress and  1  Rev.  Stat  of  New  York,  p.  17. 
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manner  and  form  more  or  less  distinctly  recognized,  from  the 
period  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  fiom  the  mother  country 
to  the  present ;  ^  and  no  former  colony,  nor  any  State,  nor  the 
people  of  such,  has  appeared  in  international  action  with  foreign 
states,  or  in  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies  or  States,  as  using 
severally  all  the  powers  inherent  in  sovereignty ;  while  they 
have  each,  that  is,  the  people  of  each,  used  or  held  some  of  those 
powers  independently  and  without  claim  of  control  from  each 
other  or  any  majority  of  the  whole.*' 

§  346.  If  the  language  of  the  Constitution  does  not  base  its 
authority  upon  or  recognize  any  other  theory,  and  if  for  aught 
that  appears  from  it,  independent  of  theory,  it  may  be  merely 
declaratory  or  constituting,  not  granting,  giving,  or  conveying, 
(except  in  the  institution  of  a  subordinate  Government,^)  and  if 
the  facts  which  led  to  the  actual  customary  recognition  of  the 
¥nitten  Constitution  do  not  contradict  the  view,*  it  may  be 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  (6th  ed.)  217,  note  citing  authorities. 

In  the  second  Article  of  Confederation  it  was  declared,  ''  Each  State  retains  its  sot- 
ereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  CTery  power,  jnrisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not  bj  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled.'* This  is  niged  as  proving  each  State  to  have  been  possessed  of  integral 
national  sovereignty,  (1  Calhoun's  W.  p.  148,  149.)  But  since  no  declaration  of  sov- 
ereignty can  be  more  than  evidence,  it  may,  ai  such,  be  compared  with  other  testimony. 
So,  too,  the  declaration  of  July  4th  asserted  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent 
States.  But  declaring  a  state  of  things,  does  not  make  it.  The  question  still  is,  how 
did  these  States  hold  sovereign  power  ?  The  accompanying  declarations  of  an  existing 
state  or  condition  of  private  persons,  *<  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  &o.,  and  have 
"unalienable  rights,"  did  not  determine  any  private  conditions,  even  though  the  state 
of  private  persons  is  the  effect,  and  not,  like  sovereignty,  the  cause  of  law. 

'  Any  adequate  reference  to  the  authorities  from  which  this  historical  summaiy  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  if  attempted, 
would,  probably,  be  unsatisfactory,  since  all  the  written  histories  of  this  period  are 
viewed  with  various  degrees  of  deference  by  persons  differing  in  political  sentiment. 
Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States  presents  the  leading  events  in  a  simple  form  of 
narration,  yet  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  political  or  public  law  of 
the  Union.  Chapters  vi,  vii,  xi,  and  xix  of  that  won:  may  be  noted  as  relating  to  the 
period  here  referred  to. 

'  Throughout  the  six  Articles  of  the  Constitution  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  grcuU 
powers  to  different  departments  of  a  Government,  and  being  granted  as  separate  /ime- 
lions  of  government,  the  Government  holds  those  powers  under  a  law.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  an  assignment  of  powers  to  the  United  Staiet  is  spoken  of,  is  in  the 
tenth  Amendment,  where  it  is  called  a  delegation.  **  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  die  Constitution,"  <&c  Tuis  is,  in  fact,  a  discrepancy  with  the  main 
instrument,  and  should  be  construed  to  harmonize  with  it,  not  to  alter  it ;  no  powers 
being  therein  granted  or  delegated  to  the  U.  S.,  but  to  the  Ck>vemment ;  the  U.  S.,  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  being  the  granting  or  delegating  party.  Comp.  1  Calhoun's  W. 
p.  240. 

*  Compare  the  summaries  of  the  facts  in  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works,  18S-190,  and 
in  1  Story's  ComoL  g  109-115. 
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justly  regarded  as  the  necessary  and  only  doctrine  of  law,  mider 
the  instrument,  that  the  powers  assigned  by  it  to  the  Qi>vein- 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  equally  original  and  sovereign  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  unity,  called  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  sovereign  powers  not  so  granted  and  not  prohibited 
to  the  several  States  are  original  in  the  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States ;  that  is,  the  Constitution,  as  a  political  ftct,i8 
evidence  of  the  investiture  of  certain  sovereign  naticmal  powers 
in  the  united  people  of  the  States,  antecedent  to  the  CcMistitu- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  residue  of  sovereignty  in  the  same  peopk 
in  their  several  condition  of  the  people  of  distinct  States.  It 
being  here  taken  as  a  principle,  independent  of  the  Consthutioii, 
that  sovereignty  is  not  necessarily,  in  theory  or  practically,  con- 
centrated in  one  locality :  its  place  being  determined,  as  any 
other  fexjt,  from  historical  evidence.* 

This  will  hereinafter  be  assumed  as  the  obvious  legal  doctrine 
on  this  point ;  wherever,  in  the  absence  of  judicial  decisions,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  any  such  theory  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument. 

And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  term  national  (?ov- 
emment  will  be  used  as  a  proper  designation  for  the  Government 
established  by  this  Constitution.' 

'  Compare  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  Judge  WiImo, 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declarat  ion  of  Independence, )  in  Chisholm  r.  (leoiigia,  S 
Dallas,  p.  419.  Judge  Paterson,  (one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitntion,)  in  Talbot  r. 
Janson,  3  Dallas,  p.  154,  speaking  of  **  sovereignties  in  a  sovereignty."  Mr.  Grimke, 
in  State  v.  Hunt,  2  Hill's  So.  Car.  K.  p.  39,  epoke  of  divided  sovereignty  as  having  beea 
exemplified  in  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe.  Other  counsel  in  that  case,  lee 
p.  97,  spoke  of  it  as  an  impossibility. 

*  Mr.  Calhoun,  1  Works,  pp.  114,  118,  admits  that  the  use  of  the  term,  as  disds- 
guished  from  /edercJ  or  general^  has  become  prevalent.  And,  in  harmony  with  this 
yiew,  the  word  StaU,  when  np]5lied  to  a  member  of  the  American  Union,  is  herein 
commenced  with  the  capital  letter,  as  being  a  proper  noun,  and  thus  intended  to  be 
distinguished  from  statp,  the  common  noun.  The  States,  united  and  several,  constitote 
a  state ;  but  the  individual  States  are  not  states.  This  view  is  at  least  consistent  widi 
much  of  earlier  juristical  opinion.  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  304,  823^  352 ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  referred  to,  as  presenting  the  true  doctrine,  in  Stofy'i 
Comm.  B.  ili.  ch.  3 ;  and,  as  presenting  the  false  doctrine,  in  Baldwin's  Const  yiew% 
pp.  13-17. 

It  will  not  be  here  attempted  to  state  any  other  theory  as  being,  in  all  points, 
supported  by  this  or  that  publicist.  The  bulk  of  juristical  authority  is  miqnestionablj 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the  Revolution  the  States  became  each  a  several  and 
individual  political  state,  nationality,  or  complete  sovereignty.  Compare  3  Dallas,  199; 
4  Cranch,  212;  19  Howard,  502;  Life  of  Elbr.  Gerry,  vol.  i.  p.  139;  Sims*  case,  7 
Cushing,  p.  275,  317;  see  also,  Gibbons  r.  Ogden,  9  Wheaton's  H.  187;  1  Tucker's 
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§  347.  The  geographical  dominion  of  any  possessor  of  boy* 
ereign  power,  is,  in  jurisprudence,  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seat  or  investiture  of  that  power ;  that  is,  by  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  in  reference  to  certain  territory. 
The  exercise  of  such  power  being  essential  to  the  existence  of 
law,  regarded  as  the  rule  proceeding  from  the  holder  of  that 
power,  its  legitimacy  is  a  political  question  and  not  a  legal  one, 


Blackstone,  App.  passim;  1  Calhoon's  W.  p.  190;  Baldwin's  Const  Views,  pp.  75--81. 
In  connection  witn  this  doctrine,  it  is  maintained  by  some,  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  a  perpetoal  grant,  cession,  or  absolute  tranter  of  a  portion|of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  of  each  State  was  made,  and  that  the  powers  now  held  bj  the  Gh)Tem- 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  are  possessed,  as  of  inherent  right,  either  by  that  Government  or  by 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  regarded  as  one  politick  body ;  the  residue  of  power  beins 
held  by  each  State  severally,  and  as  before.  Apparently  so  in  Dred  Sootf s  case,  19 
Howard^s  R.  441,  opinion  of  the  court ;  see  also,  1  Curtis'  Hist,  of  the  Const  831. 

Under  another  theory,  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  several  States  are  regarded 
as  still  continuing  individually  sovereign  states  in  the  fullest  sense ;  and  as  contimi* 
ously  and  presently  delegating  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  still  inherently  pos- 
sessed by  them,  to  a  jointly  deputed  government  adapted  to  oertiiin  common  interests 
and  objects.  Under  this  theory  the  Constitution  is  regarded  as  the  written  evidence  of 
a  treaty,  compact,  contract,  league,  federative  union,  c&c.,  between  sovereigns  each 
severally  having  power  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  that  contract,  and  to 
terminate  its  duration  and  effect  upon  itself  according  to  its  several  autonomio  judg- 
ment ;  limited  only  by  such  principles  as  may  limit  the  action  of  all  sovereign  states 
or  nations.  See,  especially,  Calhoun's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  iiL  149.  Resolutions  and 
Speech  in  Senate,  Feb.  26,  1888,  in  voL  ii.  262,  and  in  the  same  vol  p.  84 ;  Report  of 
Committee  in  S.  C.  Convention,  Nov.  24,  1882.     Baldwin's  Const  Views,  passim. 

This  theory  of  a  league  or  federatire  union  may  have  modifications,  under  diflbrent 
views  of  the  nature  or  obligation  of  the  contract  and  grant ;  all,  with  greater  or  less 
consistency,  agreeing  in  idtimately  placing  an  entire  national  sovereignty  in  the 
people  of  each  State,  severally.  Compare  debate  in  U.  S.  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's  reso- 
Indon,  in  1880;  4  Elliott's  Debates,  p.  815-^80;  8  Webster^s  Works,  p.  248,  270; 
Story's  Comm.  §  821  and  the  references;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy,  &o.,  part  1, 
ch.  viii. ;  1  Tucker's  Bl.  Comm.  App.  pp.  66,  176,  187. 

Another  theory,  the  extreme  opposite  of  that  last  stated,  appears  to  have  had  its 
advocatea  This  regards  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
pre-existing  political  unity,  independently  of  the  Constitution,  holding  the  entire^  of 
ultimate  sovereign  power,  and  supposes  the  States  or  the  several  people  of  those  States 
to  hold  their  several  powers  by  the  wiU  or  consent  of  the  whole  people  or  nation,  or 
by  public  law  emanating  from  that  integral  possessor  of  undivided  sovereign  power, 
and  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  See  Dane's  Abridgment,  §  2,  p.  10,  &o^  Judge 
Story,  citing  this  authority,  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  view,  thoug|i  content- 
ing himself  with  opposing  tiie  doctrine  that  the  States  are  severally  sovereign ;  Story's 
Comm.  B.  III.  a  8,  and  the  copious  references  to  leading  opinioiu. 

These  two  theories  have  this  point  of  resemblance,  that  the  present  location  of 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  is,  by  each,  considered  the  same  which  had  existed  from  the 
first  moment  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  viz.,  originally,  and  now,  ultimately, 
in  the  nation ;  or  originally,  and  now,  ultimately,  in  the  States  severally.  (1  CiJ* 
houn's  Works,  162-166,  calling  the  Constitution  a  change  of  organization  only.) 

Further,  these  two  theories  would  be  equally  supported  by  the  doctrine  assumed 
by  many  as  an  axiom,  that  sovereign  power,  to  be  such,  must  of  necessity  be  ulti- 
mately found  concentrated  or  centranzed  in  some  one  political  unity ;  either  a  single 
person,  or  a  collection  of  persons  acting  as  one.    (1  Calhoxm's  Works,  p.  122,  140.) 
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except  in  CQnnection  with  public  inteniatioiial  law,  which  k 
law  only  in  an  imperfect  sense.' 

The  colonies  which  formed  the  States  of  the  American  lepoblie 
at  the  period  of  separation  from  the  British  empire  were  thirteen ; 
viz.,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampahiie,  Con- 
necticut, Bhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaiiia, 
Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  At  that 
period  the  boundaries  of  some  of  these  States  imder  their  odo- 
nial  patents  and  charters  were  unsettled,  and  the  claims  under 
the  patents,  in  many  instances,  conflicting.  Under  the  politicil 
relations  of  the  States  bearing  these  names,  these  claims  have 
been  adjusted  and  their*  boundaries  settled  as  they  are  at  pie- 
sent.  Portions  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  haye, 
with  the  consent  of  those  States  and  of  the  national  govenmient, 
been  organized  as  the  several  States,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and 
Maine  ;  with  like  investiture  in  the  political  people  of  each  as  in 
the  people  of  the  other  States,  of  a  several  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  or  State  purposes,  and  of  other  soyereign 
powers  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  original  States  for  na- 
tional purposes.  The  remainder  of  territory  not  included  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  claimant  States  was  ceded  by  them  to 
the  United  States  or  the  people  thereof,  with  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  same,  though  in  certain  cases  with  stipulations, 
the  eflfect  of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  territory 
consisted  of  all  that  district  west  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and,  exclusive  of  Kentucky,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  possessions  lying  on  the  St.  Lavrrence 
and  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Floridas,  then  be- 
longing to  Spain. 

§  348.  In  addition  to  this  territory  ceded  by  the  several  States, 
the  United  States  have  acquired  by  treaty  or  conquest,  legalized, 
so  fisir  as  treaties  and  conquests  can  be  said  to  be  legalissedy  by 
international  public  law — the  territories  completing  the  geo- 
graphical dominion  now  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  that 

'  Lniher  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  56. 
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of  the  United  States.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  originally 
existed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Qovemment  cieated  by  the  Con- 
stitntion  to  make  these  acquisitions  for  the  United  States,  their 
present  title  or  sovereignty  in  those  territories  must  be  taken  to 
be  legal  and  perfect. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  under  that  division  of  the  sum  of 
sovereign  power  which  is  made  in  the  Constitution,  every  several 
State  or  the  people  of  any  several  State  are  precluded  from  that 
external  exercise  of  political  power  by  which,  under  public  in- 
ternational law,  territory  is  acquired  or  political  dominion  geo- 
graphically extended.  The  power  then,  which  must  still  exist, 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
integral  nation.  Hence,  on  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the 
national  Government,  it  was  the  dominion  of  the  integral  people 
of  the  United  States,  not  that  of  the  several  States,  which  was 
extended ;  having  the  same  effect  as  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
the  original  States.  This  dominion  was,  of  necessity,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  powers  ;  that  is,  both  the  powers 
vested  in  the  national  Government  by  the  Constitution,  which 
have  like  extent  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  powers  which,  in  a  State,  are  exercised  by  its 
several  people. 

§  349.  In  the  territory  thus  held  by  the  United  States, 
whether  ceded  by  the  older  States  or  otherwise  acquired,  this 
absolute  or  undivided  sovereignty  has  existed  until  by  the  will 
of  its  possessors — ^the  people  of  the  United  States,  (indicated 
by  their  only  known  instrument,  the  national  Government,)  a 
political  people  has  been  recognized  in  certain  districts  of  that 
territory,  and  that  people  has,  as  a  corporate  politiccd  body, 
consented  to  assume  and  have  been  declared  by  Congress  to 
hold,  in  and  for  a  particular  district,  the  sovereignty  held  by  the 
people  of  a  several  State  under  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain share  of  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  severally  within 
the  limits  of  such  district,  thereafter  to  be  known  as  a  State, 
and  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  to  be  exercised  in  union 
with  the  other  States.  By  which  act  the  political  people  of 
these  districts  has  become  added  to  the  constituting  people  of  the 
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DiiiUfd  HtfiioH,  Uiat  in,  to  those  from  whom  the  Constitution  of 
thn  Iftiit4»l  Htiitcfi  derives  its  vitality.  Hence  the  admission  of 
nnw  HiiitcH,  foniicd  witliin  the  J^erritory  of  the  United  States, 
niiiy,  froin  tlio  moment  of  such  admission,  be  regarded  as  the 
HUioitomio  (htvolopmout  of  sovereignty,  and  not  an  act  taking 
|iliUMf  iindor  law  in  tlie  ordinary  sense. ^ 

$  IWl  Within  tlio  entire  national  domain  of  the  United 
Htuit'H  Hovonngii  ))owcr  is  exercised  either  tx^ther  by  the  pcditi- 
oal  |M»t>|do  of  a  State,  l)cing  one  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
iiitOKml  poopio  of  the  United  States,  or  else  by  the  people  of  the 
Uniiod  Stnte8,  solely  ;  and  no  law  can  be  recc^nized  witliin  thit 
tloinain  >vhioh  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  one  of  then 
•inireoH. 

The  *'  jHMple  '*  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sevenl 
8tato8«  thou;:^)^  olniming  to  hold  their  collectiTe  poweis  hf  t 
ri^ht  aiu^vivlent  to  all  positive  law,  being  a  bodj  existiig 
(hnn^h  ou^toiu  ami  piv^ription^  are  always  (in  the  legal  point 
of  ^io\v>  disiiiK^f  iKmu  any  collection  of  penona«  howerer  kqe, 
OYx'u  though  of  oitixens*  and  electors,  when  actiiig  in  auToAer 

VS^  » ."  ,'*r  ,\rev  t>»f  wr  :^fiaay^  »  ?i>ia  .'f  :^aM  "wiia.  =r  %  ojistjtaam 

jN-CirvV.  ?v->^%r,  ^vNfcV'.  Sfvx'cw  tS*  7«.i!iBK*l7»iccii*nraif 
<^\^>*VTi,v.       \  Tr«^j)».v  f.-c  ttcv<r»J7ilq)£  •SMC'  wrrcrttr 
«¥»)<'«   A.v>v    ';&«    f.-c   tbf   C3»c?aw    nc    i^    «tff!nrc^ 
C^'wv<  *r»rtr>N.      '  r>  "^sv  Tiiscwoi*  xttfcT  jifcrf    hs»«t  rtiimiTiftf  "w. 
9(«A  t>»fci  tSf  %\V  ,v  rhi>  TwvihVf  tiii  -riw  -mC  x  'Sbt  iaa.varr  rf 

m»^  uiwio*  ftk  inr  s*.  ,riir'.''ti8*"^      Sa"!  ■wrHoxst  a?^  **■*  "iz 

?«aer  fwvtti  11   iK  ^'nu^ittiii  «'«itf.  ani,  Tj  -^r jocose  mt  icxtsr  jaatacam.  ir 

TUv  thi    .Miv>*  •< '■'ai?".''^a  7<ic^— -Tiif  Viiii^  ?taKS»  or 
^»  luiton-imv  «L''.^\.M-~-«J'/kiw:«rf!<K    sawL  tut  tMfr  *t  f  Xitf*  ibbk  '3&r 
Smini.  luvitv  ly «.      Tlvr   nu «  "»rscvn.  >'r3i"-  nn^arf  cc  hk  wiL  it 
.>nnirM.<iin^  *itr      1  lu  •  ih-r*    ?*       Fir  wr?  TW^  «7» 

a'<S«  ui^u-^  Sb>«! .    u^a  ere  ^ist    oae'  u**.   J  jbu  'u>  x 
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mode  than  those  known  to  these  Constitutions  and  the  laws  and 
usages  which  have  been  established  or  confirmed  imder  them, 
even  though  those  persons  should  be  a  majority  of  the  electors 
or  the  whole  mass  of  the  electors.^  The  present  powers  of  this 
"  people  '*  are  vested  by  political  changes,  established  by  au- 
tonomic force,  and  legitimated  only  by  their  peaceful^nd  unin- 
terrupted continuance.*  The  rights  of  this  "  people  "  are  not, 
in  any  legal  sense,  dependent  on  the  theory  of  natural  society  or 
the  consent  of  individuals  as  natural  persons.  All  within  the 
actual  geographical  limits  occupied  or  held  by  them  and  the 
nation  which  they  claim  to  represent,  are  each,  however,  free  in 
legal  condition,  absolutely  subject  to  their  authority ;  without  re- 
gard to  any  assent  or  acquiescence,  express  or  implied.' 

ereign  people '  and  eveiy  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constitnent  member  of  tlus 
Boyereigntj."  The  term  citizen  may  nnqnestionably  be  properly  thus  employed,  be- 
cause this  is  ofM  of  the  temes  in  which  it  is  yemacularlj  used.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  may  be  properly  employed  where  it  cannot  haye  this  signification. 

In  the  same  opinion  it  was,  howeyer,  held  that  the  indiyidnals  constitutiuff  this 
'*  soyereign  people  ^ — '*  the  political  body,**  &c.,  are  not  known  by  their  possession  of 
the  electiye  franchise.  For  after  concluding  that  a  negro  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  p.  422,  '*  Undoubtedly,  a  person  may  be  a  citizen,  that  is,  a 
member  of  the  community  who  form  the  soyereignty,  although  he  exercises  no  share  of 
the  political  power,  and  is  incapacitated  from  holding  particular  offices.  Women  and 
minors,  who  form  a  part  of  the  political  family,  cannot  yote,  *    *    *  yet  they  are 


oitizens." 


The  yarious  meanings  in  which  the  term  cUUen  may  be  used,  and  in  which,  it  is 
herein  held,  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  will  be  considered  in  some  of 
the  succeeding  chapters. 

*  As  matter  of  law^  strictly  defined,  this  is  a  necessaiy  condufflon ;  and,  hence,  that 
a  Ckynstitution  cannot  kgaUy  be  changed,  except  in  such  manner  as  may  haye  been  in 
the  same  Constitution  proyided.  But,  the  possession  of  soyereignty  bemg  a  fact,  and 
not  the  result  of  law,  it  is  eyident  that  a  new  Constitution  may,  at  any  time,  become 
operatiye,  independently  of  the  proyisions  of  the  former.  Howeyer,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Constitution  yrould,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  reyohitionaiy  act — an  act  aboye 
an  law. 

'  Luther  r.  Borden,  7  Howard,  U.  S.  Rep.  Elisha  Williams  in  report  of  N.  Y.  Const 
Conyention  of  1S21,  p.  248.  Webster^s  Wcrks,  VI.,  217;  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works, 
pp.  169,  188. 

■  Story's  Comm.,  §§  827—880. 

Memoirs  of  F.  Perthes,  yd.  II,  p.  285.  (Liberalism  and  the  Political  Constitutions 
of  Germany,  1822-1825.)  **The  constitutions  desired  were  rather  to  be  the  offspring 
of  that  poUtical  understimding  which  is  always  and  eyery  where  the  same ;  accordingly 
they'  were  not  to  presuppose  the  exietenoe  of  any  established  authority,  and  were  to 
be  for  all  nations  essentially  alike.  To  liberalism  of  this  sort,  Perthes  was  a  decided 
opponent.  He  wrote :  *  Men  must  be  goyemed,  and  they  wish  it  too ;  but  as  they  can 
be  goyemed  only  by  men,  eyery  ffoyemment  must  depend  on  some  human  aocessoxy,  be 
it  a  seneschal  or  a  scullion,  a  nuuor*8  wig  or  a  corporal's  stafil  It  is  useless  to  firet  and 
kick  against  the  pricks ;  and  though  yon  were  to  set  up  among  us  a  political  idol 
from  France  or  America,  it  would  only  be  a  new  Baal,  that  would  burst  when  hia 
time  came.*  Again, '  you  ooniider  the  exdutive  majetiy  of  ike  kuo^  a  phrase  of  noble 
and  profound  import     Yea,  indeed,  it  loaiids  fiat  in  the  can  of  our  age,  bat  prolbiiiid 
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§  351.  The  power  held  by  the  "  people  "  of  the  several  and 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  class  of  power  known  to  hmnan 
laws.  It  is  the  same  power  as  that  which  formerly  resided,  as 
to  the  same  territory,  in  the  colonial  Qovemments  and  the  parlia- 
ment and  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  absolute  as  the  sopreme 
national  p6wer  in  any  community.  It  is  power  superior  to  all 
law ;  unless  it  be  those  principles  which  have  been  called  the 
law  of  nature,  natural  justice,  natural  reason,  &c.,  and  eren 
practically  considered,  superior  to  those  principles ;  since  it  is 
amenable  to  no  tribunal  for  disregarding  them,  except  as  they 
may  be  vindicated  in  public  international  law.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  English  parliament,  when  it  is  aaid 
of  it  that  it  can  do  any  thing,  not  absolutely  impossible,  and 
superior  to  it,  if  that  of  parliament  be  controlled  by  common 
law  ;  not  being  constitutional  power,  but  power  above  the  con- 
stitution. 

If  any  rights  can  be  said  to  be  vested  in  individual  memben 
of  the  nation  independently  of  political  sovereignty,  whether  thej 
be  the  same  as  those  held  by  private  persons  before  the  Bevo- 
lution  or  not,  they  rest  as  kgal  rights,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  ^^  people,"  on  their  acknowledgment  of  them  as  thdr 
highest  guarantee  or  sanction. 

'^  None  on  earth,  neither  people  nor  monarch,  neither  all, 
many,  few,  or  one,  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  like.  None,  not 
even  unanimous  millions,  have  a  right  to  do  what  is  unjust.'*' 
Natural  reason,  right,  or  equity  is  unalterable.  But  if  it  be 
violated  here,  by  this  sovereign  will,  there  is  no  power  known  to 
the  law,  that  can  resist  its  decree,  nor  any  judicial  tribunal  that 
can  overrule  its  commands.^ 

it  is  not :  it  is  nothing  in  fact,  bnt  empty  sonnd,  for  majesty  of  the  law  without  au- 
thority of  the  lawgiver  is  mere  nonsense.  Majesty  must  have  a  body,  monarchicil  or 
republican,  as  yon  please,  bnt  a  body ;  and  law  presupposes  an  authority  not  mads, 
but  previously  existing :  which  is  precisely  what  our  whimsical  age  is  ever  denying  in 
one  form  or  another.' " 

»  Lieber,  PoL  Eth.,  B.  II.,  §  138. 

'  Harvey  and  others  v.  Decker  and  Hopkins,  18  Walker's  ftfississlppi  R.  86,  and 
Wheeler's  Law  of  Slavery,  848.  Otis'  Rights  of  the  CoL,  1  Am.  Tracts^  p.  12.  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  an  oration  July  4th,  1^1,  (1  Story's  Comm.,  p.  145,  n.,)  denied  that  *'an 
absolute,  uncontroUable,  irresistible  and  despotic  power "  is  essential  to  sorereign^, 
or  that  the  doctrine  was  admissible  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.  Tm 
question  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  natural  law  in  general  juiispmdeiioe.  Sat 
<"*^«  SS  9-^  >uii  of  the  power  of  parliament  orer  common  Uw,  ante,  §  18L 


CHAPTER   XII. 

CONDITIONS     OF     FREEDOM    AND     BONDAGE     CONSIDERED     WITH 
BEFEBENCE   TO   THE   PUBLIC   LAW   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  352.  It  was  observed  in  the  previous  chapter  that  in  every 
state  or  nation  there  must  be  some  natural  persons  who  are  to 
be  considered  as  actually  holding,  using  or  enjoying  the  power 
or  right  of  the  state,  or  of  society,  to  create  rules  of  action  for 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  or  nation,  and  some  whose 
liberty  of  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  determined  by  those 
rules.*  This  right  of  action  in  the  first  class  of  persons,  or  the 
fact  of  their  holding  this  power,  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the 
public  law  of  the  state  ;  but  that  which  is  here  called  law  has 
rather  the  character  of  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  or  of  a 
mode  of  action,  than  of  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  that  of  a 
rule ;  since  the  fact  is  the  judicially  recognized  origin  of  all 
rules  of  action  having  coercive  force  upon  private  individuals. 
This  right  of  action  in  this  class  of  persons  in  a  state,  though  it 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  a  right  or  liberty,  is  then,  strict- 
ly speaking,  above  law  ;  since  it  is  presupposed  in  the  judicial 
recognition  pf  every  coercive  rule,  and  referred  to  as  being  the 
source  of  its  authority.  The  action  which  is  contemplated  by 
this  so-called  public  law,  being  political  or  connected  with  the 
very  existence  of  the  state,  the  right  of  action  may  be  called 
political  liberty.  That  liberty  of  action  which  is  determined  by 
the  law  proceeding  from  those  who  possess  this  political  liberty, 
fldnce  it  exists  in  social  relations,  or  the  ordinary  relations  of 

«  JtiU,  g  886. 
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private  persons  under  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  social  or  eivQ 
liberty  ;  and  the  ^law  which  creates  this  liberty  may  be  more 
properly  called  private  than  public  law,  since  it  affects  penomi 
in  private  relations,  or  establishes  relations  between  penoofl 
having  a  private  capacity  or  condition.* 

§  353.  Although  that  which  is  here  denominated  political 
liberty  must,  necessarily,  in  every  state  be  vested  in  or  enjoyed 
by  some  determinate  persons,  there  may  be  great  diffemioesof 
&ct  and  law  between  various  states  in  the  distribution  of  that 
right  or  power  of  action.  In  some  states  it  may  be  found  to  he 
possessed  by  a  proportionately  large  number  of  those  who  abo, 
by  the  private  law,  enjoy  civil  liberties.  But,  the  laiger  the 
proportionate  number  of  those  individuals  who  possess  this  right 
or  power,  the  less  probable  does  it  become  that  its  possession  by 
any  one  of  those  individuals  should  be  independent  of  any  exter- 
nal will,  or  should  be  a  right  above  law  ;  and  the  more  probable 
will  it  be  that  the  right  or  power,  here  called  political  liberty, 
will  acquire  a  legal  character,  like  that  of  the  right  called  civil 
liberty,  by  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  person^  or  number 
of  persons,  distinct  from  the  individual  holder  of  the  right. 
Where  a  large  mmiber  of  persons  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in 
their  possession  of  this  right,  that  equality  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise manifested  than  by  accepting  the  wiU  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  certain  parts  or  proportions  of  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals, as  the  expression  of  the  supreme  or  sovereign  wilL  In 
that  case  the  possession  of  this  right  by  any  one  individual  is 
founded  on  a  will  superior  to  and  distinct  from  his  own ;  and 


'  Bogron,  Code  Civil  Ezpliqii4. — Lib.  L,  tit  L  c  I  "  Les  droits  de  Iliomiiie  en  so- 
ciety sont  politiques  oa  civilk  Les  droits  politiques  sont  les  dxxnts  dont  lea  citorena 
jonissent  par  rapport  an  goaTemement,  et  qui  leur  permettent  de  participier  k  la  pott- 
sance  publiqne ;  savoir,  de  voter  dans  les  a8seinbl6es  electorales,  d'etre  Mb  et  admiM- 
bles  4  tons  les  emplois,  &  toutes  les  dignit^s,  etc  Les  droits  ciyils,  sont  les  droits  oa 
certains  advantages  dont  les  citoyens  jonissent  entre  enx  et  qni  lenr  sont  garantis  par 
la  loi  civfle.  Les  principaux  sont  le  droit  de  pnissanoe  patemelle,  oa  maxitale,  tons  ki 
droits  de  famille,  cenx  d'etre  nomm6  tateor,  de  suoc6der,  de  dimaer  de  ms  Ineas  ec 
d'en  recevoir  par  donation  entre  vifs  et  par  testament  Les  droits  civils  se  troavent 
particnli^rement  enmndr6s  dans  Particle  26." 

Lord  John  Russel,  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Govemment^  distin- 
guishes civil,  personal,  and  political  liberty.  This  distinction  might  be  proper  where 
die  existence  of  a  class  of  persons,  not  enjoying  personal  liberty,  is  rocognised  by 
private  law. 
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therefore,  as  to  him,  or  regarded  as  the  right  of  a  natural  per- 
son, it  is  the  result  of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  ;  although  the 
possession  of  the  power  by  the  collective  mass  of  which  he  forms 
a  part  is  anterior  to  all  law  in  the  strict  sense.  In  this  instance 
political  liberty  is  a  legal  right  of  a  private  person  ;  though  ex- 
isting by  public  law. 

In  other  states,  that  right  of  action,  which  is  here  called 
political  liberty,  may  be  so  enjoyed  by  a  few  or  by  one,  that 
those  few  or  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  individually  identified 
with  the  state,  or  the  supreme  source  of  law,  independently  of 
any  other  person  or  persons ;  and  political  liberty,  not  being 
exercised  by  any  who  are  individually  subject  to  the  state,  or  to 
those  who  possess  its  power,  must  be  said  to  have  no  hgal  ex- 
istence ;  that  is,  though  the  right  must  exist  somewhere,  it  is 
not  created  by  law  in  the  primary  sense.  The  possession  of  the 
right  is  said  to  be  ascertained  by  public  law,  but  by  law  only  in 
the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  fisK^t  or  condition.* 

§  354.  There  is  then^  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  existence 
of  political  states  which  is  more  material,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  freedom  in  those  states,  than  any  derived  from  those 
differences  between  forms  of  government  which  distinguish 
them  as  republican,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic  states. 
This  distinction  is  founded  on  a  difierence  in  the  location  of  the 
ultimate  sovereign  power ;  and  by  it  all  states  can  be  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  viz. : 

First :  Those  wherein  the  ultimate  sovereign  power  is  by  &ct 
and  law  vested  in  the  nation  at  large,  or  in  individuals  of  that 
nation,  who  are  at  the  same  time  politically  and  l^ally,  as  indi- 
viduals, the  subjects  of  that  power. 

Second  :  Those  wherein  that  power  is  by  fact  and  law  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  or  in  a  limited  niunber  of  persons,  distinct 
in  political  and  legal  relations  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
not  individually  subject  to  any  other  law,  in  the  strict  sense, 
than  that  proceeding  from  themselves.' 

'  In  jurisprudence,  the  location  of  soTereign  power  is  a  question  of  fact.  In  an  eih«> 
ical  view,  the  fact  is  according  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  observer.  Compare  the 
method  of  reasoning  m  Liebers  Political  Ethics,  B.  2,  ch.  6. 

'  Lieber's  Pol.  Eth.,  toL  1,  p.  iOi,  note  citing  Axift  Pol.  iiL  7,  I  Ethioa,  TiiL  12, 

27 
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§  355.  The  name  republic  or  cammonweaUh,  which  has  been 
applied  without  much  discrimiiiation  to  many  very  variouB  fonns 
of  a  state,  can  with  propriety  be  given  only  to  states  of  the  first 
class  above  described.  In  those  of  the  second  class,  the  state 
power,  or  the  sovereignty,  has  a  private  character,  the  nature  of 
a  private  right ;  though  above  all  rights  conferred  by  the  law 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  ^  K  by  the  constittUion  of  a  state  is  meant 
merely  the  legal  recognition  of  the  existing  investiture  of  sover- 
eignty, a  state  of  either  class  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  those  of  the  second  it  will  be  only  equivalent  to 
the  simple  fact  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  In  the 
first  class  of  states  only,  it  acquires  the  character  of  a  law ; 
since  each  individual,  participating  in  the  possession  of  supreme 
power,  or  enjoying  this  political  liberty,  holds  that  political 
right  by  the  expressed  will  of  an  integral  sovereign  personality, 
to  which  he  is  subject.  In  such  states,  therefi)re,  there  is  a 
true  laWy  coexistent  with  the  fact  of  the  investment  of  sover- 


Tol.  n.  p.6i,  A.  B.CftMiaboii.  M.  De  Trwcy'B  commeDtair  on  Monteaqoien's  SfHrit  of  Lam ; 
Phila.  1811,  page  12 :  *'  Confining  mTself,  then,  wholly  to  the  fsmdainental  prindplet 
of  civil  socie^,  dioregfirding  the  £fference  of  forms,  neither  censoring  nor  approTing 
any,  I  will  divide  all  governments  into  two  classes,  one  of  these  I  will  denominate 
national,  in  which  social  rights  are  common  to  all  (nationaux  on  de  droit  common) ;  the 
other  special,  establishing  or  recognizing  particnlar  or  nnequal  rights. 

**  In  whatever  manner  governments  maj  be  organised,  I  shall  place  in  the  first 
class  all  tiiose  which  recognize  the  principle,  that  all  rights  and  power  orijpnate  in, 
reside  in,  and  belong  to,  the  entire  body  of  the  pec^le  or  nation ;  and  that  none  exists 
but  what  is  derived  from  and  exercised  by  the  nation ;  those,  in  short,  which  expBcitlj 
and  withont  reserve  maintain  the  maxim  expressed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1788,  by  one  of  its  members,  namely,  .  .  .  Maffistrales,  a»  wtagii- 
tratesj  have  only  duites  to  perform  (n*ont  que  des  devoirs) ;  eitizem  alone  have  righU  (ks 
citoyens  senls  ont  les  droits) ;  understanding  by  the  term  magistrate,  any  person  what- 
ever who  is  invested  with  a  public  function. 

*  *  *  *  (p.  13)  *'  On  the  other  hand,  I  call  all  those  special  governments, 
whatever  may  be  their  forms,  where  any  other  sources  of  power  or  ri^ts,  than  the 
general  rule  of  the  nation,  are  admitted  as  legitimate  ;  such  as  divine  authority,  con- 
quest, birth  in  a  particular  place  or  tribe,  mutual  articles  of  agreement,  a  social  com- 
pact, manifest  or  tacit,  where  the  parties  enter  into  stipulations  like  powers  foreign  to 
each  other,"  &c.  See  this  distinction  adopted  by  Lanjninais'  Constitutiona,  torn.  |1, 
pp.  13,  14. 

See  also  Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  on  Government,  p.  2,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
distinction  by  Grotius,  B.  et  P.,  L.  i.,  3,  12,L.  ii  6,  3,  between  regna  patrimonialia  and 
usufmctualia ;  rejected  by  Heineccius,  J.  Nat  et  Gen.,  L.  2,  c.  7,  §  147. 

*  P.  A.  Jay,  in  Report  X.  Y.  Const.  Conven.  of  1821,  p.  200. 

Acts  of  Vienna  Congress ;  June,  1820,  art.  57.  **  As  the  German  Confederacy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free  cities,  is  composed  of  sovereign  princes,  so  must  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fundamental  idea  the  collected  power  of  the  state  remain  united  in  the 
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eignty,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  law.  *  The  public  law,  which 
is  mainly  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense. — the  statement  of  a  fact, 
or  of  a  mode  of  action,  and  the  private  law,  which  is  mainly  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense, — ^a  rule  of  action,  here  become,  to  a 
certain  degree,  identified.  Only  in  this  class  of  states  can  it  be 
said  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  establishes  political  free- 
dom, or  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  an  individual  subject  or 
citizen  ;  and  in  such  States,  this  liberty,  though  a  private  right, 
regarded  as  attaching  to  that  individual,  exists  by  public, 
rather  than  by  private  law. 

§  356.  Freedom  of  the  individual  in  social  relations,  or  civil 
liberty,  according  to  the  definition  above  given,  which  is  freedom 
by  private  law,  may  evidently  vary  greatly  in  its  nature  or 
quality  of  privilege  ;  since  it  may  include  a  greater  or  less  va- 
riety of  rights  of  action  in  those  relations.  This  freedom  must, 
to  some  degree,  exist  in  every  state ;  since  rights  of  persons 
arise  in  every  relation  established  by  law.  When  the  idea  of 
political  liberty,  as  above  defined,  is  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  civil  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  any  degree  of  civil  liberty 
which  can  practically  exist  in  one  of  the  above  described  classes 
of  states,  may  also  exist  in  the  other.  But  in  neither  class  of 
states,  more  than  in  the  other,  does  any  particular  degree  of  this 
freedom  necessarily  exist ;  because  in  each  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  will  of  a  sovereignty  personally  distinct  from  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  But  in  the  first  class  of  states, — while  it  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, — the  more 
general  the  extent  and  security  of  political  freedom,  or  the  more 
widely  national  •  the  constitutional  sovereignty,  the  more  proba- 
ble is  it  that  a  high  degree  of  civil  liberty  will  be  found  to  ac- 
company political ;  or  to  be  possessed  by  those  at  least  who  by 

ruler  of  the  state,  and  the  soyereign  hy  the  constitatioii  can  he  hound  to  oo-operate 
with  the  chamhers,  only  in  the  practice  of  definite  rights.  ** 

Art  58.  The  sovereign  princes  united  in  the  confederacy  shall  he  hindered  or  lim« 
ited,  in  their  federal  obligations,  hy  no  pro^cial  constitution. 

North  Brit  Kev.,  Aug.  1855,  p.  229,  Am.  Kepr — r'*  Our  position,  that  in  eveiy  me- 
dieval state  the  governing  hody  had  a  Iccw  ttandi  of  its  own  which  it  was  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  defend  against  the  public  will,"  &o 

'  Lex  facit  quod  ipse  sit  Rex. — Bracton,  L.  1,  fol.  5 ;  L.  8,  fol.  107. 

'  National  not  being  here  used  in  distinction  Gmm/ederal,  as  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, but  in  distinction  fVom  privaie  or  nedalf  as  thote  terms  are  employed  by  M.  de 
Tracy  in  the  note  on  the  last  page. 
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the  public  law  possess  political  liberty ;  since  in  this  class  of 
states^  tbe  public  law  gives  to  the  subjects  of  private  law,  or  to 
a  large  proportion  of  tbe  subjects  of  private  law,  the  right  to 
participate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  making  that  law.' 
Civil  and  political  liberty,  as  rights  of  persons,  according  to  the 
defiinitions  here  given,  are  therefore  intimately  connected,  though 
not  necessarily  coexistent.  And  it  is  only  in  states  of  the  fint 
class  that  civil  or  social  liberty  can  have  a  constitutional  founda- 
tion ;  that  is,  an  existence  connected  with  the  public  law.' 

§  357.  In  a  state  of  the  widest  national  basis,  or  most  popu- 
lar constitution  of  sovereignty,  wherein  political  rights  are  most 
widely  and  equally  distributed,  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
subject  or  citizen  is  ever  in  fact  dependent  by  public  law  on 
the  wiU  of  the  majority  of  those  who  equally  share  those  rights ; 
though  his  equality  in  the  possession  of  political  power  is  a 
bulwark  to  each  one  against  a  diminution  of  his  civil  liberty  by 
that  wilL'  In  every  state  the  more  intimate  the  connection 
between  the  possessor  of  sovereignty  and  the  mechanical  Govern- 
ment, or  the  instruments  of  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
state,  the  greater  must  be  the  facility  for  a  legal  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject,  as  previously  recognized 
by  law  ;  or  the  easier  the  process  by  which  the  law,  public  or 
private,  which  defines  his  rights,  may  be  changed.  In  states 
of  the   second  class,   this  connection  is  absolute   identity;* 

'  Peim's  Preface  to  his  frame  of  government  for  Pennsylvania,  1682.  Marshall's  Lift 
of  Washington,  1  toL,  note  iv.  "  Thirdly, — I  know  what  is  said  by  the  several  ad- 
mirers of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are  the  role  of  one,  a  few,  and 
many,  and  are  the  three  common  ideas  of  government  when  men  disconrse  on  the  sob- 
ject.  But  I  choose  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this  small  distinction,  and  it  belongs 
to  all  three,  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the  firame) 
where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and  more  than  this  is 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.'* 

'  Lanjuinais*  Constitutions,  t.  1,  p.  97,  '*  S'il  n'y  a  des  lois  constitutionelles,  ou  de 
moins  polltiques,  les  droits  privds,  pour  les  quelles  tout  existe,  n*ont  point  dc  garan- 
tie.** — This  is  his  translation  of  Bacon's— sub  tutela  juris  public!  latet  jus  privatum. 

'M.  Benj.  Constant;  Coll.  des  Ouvrages  Politiques;  Paris,  1818,  Tom.  1,  p.  174, 
n.  '*  M.  de  Montesquieu,  comme  la  plupart  des  ecrivains  politiques,  me  semble  avoir 
oonfondu  deux  choses,  la  liberty  et  la  garantie.  Les  droits  individuels,  c'est  la  liberty : 
les  droits  sociaux,  c*est  la  garantie.  L*axiome  de  la  souverainetd  du  peuple  a  M  con- 
siders oomme  un  principle  de  liberty ;  c'est  un  principle  de  garantie.  U  est  destinS  k 
empSchcr  un  individu  de  s'emparer  de  l*autorito  qui  n*appartient  qu'4  ratsociation  en- 
tiere ;  mais  il  ne  decide  ricn  sur  la  nature  et  les  limites  de  cette  autoritS.** 

*  The  form  of  government  becomes  merely  what  has  of  late  been  denominated 
bureaucracy.  See  lieber,  Civil  Lib.  and  Self-Gov.,  voL  L,  p.  182,  and  Polite  Eth.  voL 
L,  p.  397. 
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but  in  those  of  the  first  class,  or  of  the  ncUionai  character, 
the  more  widely  national  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  or,  the 
larger  the  actual  and  relative  number  of  the  persons  holding 
political  rights,  and  the  greater  the  equality  of  those  rights, 
the  stronger  is  the  natural  necessity  for  a  Government^  i.  e.,  a 
politically  organized  instrument  of  government,  distinct  from 
the  national  possession  of  original  sovereign  power,  though  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  its  existence.  In  such  states  the  word 
constitution  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  it  can  have  in 
the  public  law  pf  states  of  the  other  class  ;  since  it  includes  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense,  under  which  the  Government  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  by  determining  the  connection  of  that  Government 
with  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  constitution, 
in  this  case,  gives  to  the  political  liberty  of  the  individual  still 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  right.  Since  such  a  state  is  re- 
publican, by  the  existence  of  political  freedom,  as  the  right  of 
individual  members  of  the  nation,  under  law  properly  so  called, 
the  Government  in  this  case  is  republican,  whatever  its  form, 
when  the  political  right  of  the  individual  subject  continues  to 
be  exercised,  in  manifesting  the  supreme  national  will,  inde- 
pendently of  the  legislative  power  of  such  constituted  Govern- 
ment, which  can  only  be  in  the  ordinary  creation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  actual  agents  or  instruments  of  government.*  When 
civil  freedom  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power  independent  of 
the  mechanical  Government,  it  acquires  a  constitutional  char- 
acter ;  for  it  can  only  be  infringed  by  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government,  or  the  public  law  under  which  that 
Government  exists  ;  and  in  such  a  constitution  there  is  a  part 
which  is  truly  private  law,  as  well  as  public  law. 

§  358.  Since  all  rights  of  natural  persons  in  a  civil  state  are 
to  be  considered,  in  law,  as  finally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  a  legal  view  of 

'  Mr.  Calhonn,  in  bis  Diiqaisition  on  GoTermnent,  1  Works,  p.  8,  considers  thftt 
the  GavemmerU  is  in  all  instmoces  necessarily  identical  with  the  original  possessor  of 
national  or  sovereign  power,  though  he  there  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a  constitntion 
controlling  such  a  Government ;  and,  on  page  13,  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  powar 
above  that  of  the  Government.  In  his  Eway  on  die  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
speaks  of  the  sovereign  power  as  being  in  *'  the  people.** 
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freedom  or  its  opposites  in  any  state  or  nation,  to  exhibit  the 
rights  in  which  that  freedom  or  the  obligations  in  which 
those  opposites  consist,  in  their  connection  with  or  dependence 
on  the  public  law  of  the  state.  Those  rights  which  coastitate 
political  liberty  (though  private  in  attaching  to  private  per- 
sons— the  subjects  of  private  law),  are  properly  described  as 
effects  of  public  law  ;  but  in  exhibiting  the  foundation  (dura- 
tion, extent,  legal  necessity)  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  under  private  law,  not  only  must  the  relations 
estabUshed  by  that  law  be  shown,  but  also  the  dependence  of 
that  law  upon  the  public  law  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  of  its  Government. 

In  those  states  wherein  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  is 
of  a  private  nature,  as  before  defined,  there  is  little  or  no  room 
for  any  consideration  of  this  kind  ;  since  all  laws,  affecting  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  subject  of  the  state,  proceed  from  a 
poUtical  authority  entirely  distinct  from  and  superior  in  its  ex- 
istence to  any  of  his  legal  rights.  In  states  wherein  the  sover- 
eignty has  any  thing  of  the  national  character,  where  all  rights 
of  private  persons  may  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  recog- 
nized co-existence  with  the  sovereign  power,  the  law  of  those 
rights  has  a  more  complicated  nature  ;  being  both  public  and 
private  law.  The  legal  nature  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  necessarily  becomes  still  more  complicated  under  a 
state,  of  this  class,  wherein  the  sovereign  powers,  inherent  in  a 
state  or  nation,  are  divided  or  are  invested  in  severalty. 

§  359.  The  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being 
recognized  to  proceed  directly  from  the  legitimate  and  supreme 
source  of  power,  its  provisions  become  the  highest  rule  of  law 
in  determining  the  relations  of  all  persons  and  things  which  can 
be  affected  by  them. 

The  Constitution  has  a  twofold  aspect : 

First, — which  has  been  already  considered — it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  location  of  sovereign  power  in  the  peoj)le  of  the 
United  States  as  one,  and  in  the  people  of  the  several  States  as 
separate  polities  ;  equivalent,  legaUy,  to  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
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existing  fact,  to  be  recognized  judicially  as  the  basis  of  public 
and  private  law. 

Second^ — ^it  is  direct  legislation,  by  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  po- 
litical unity,  and  is  either  public  or  private  law. 

The  public  law  is  that  which  constitutes  the  Government  of 
the  United  States, — creating  thereby  a  source  of  private  law  ; 
and  those  provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  the  several 
States  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are,  in  their  po- 
litical capacity,  the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations. 

The  private  law  of  the  Constitution  is  contained  in  those 
provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations  anterior  to  and  independent 
of  the  legislation  and  powers  of  the  national  Government,  and 
render  those  relations  independent  of  the  powers  held  by  the 
several  States.'  Therefore,  although  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion,— the  condition  of  persons  in  respect  to  freedom  and  its 
opposites,  is  a  department  of  private  relations,  and  belongs 
strictly  to  private  municipal  law,  as  before  defined,'  the  ne- 
cessary subjection  of  that  law  to  the  power  of  the  state  renders 
a  preliminary  reference  to  the  public  law  of  the  Constitution 
necessary,  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  laws  affecting 
those  relations  may  originate,  and  the  reciprocal  limitations  or 
restrictions  on  those  sources  of  law,  in  respect  to  their  extent  or 
jurisdiction,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  condition  of  persons 
subject  to  the  law  proceeding  from  them. 

§  360.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  essential 
political  existence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  first  principle  of  public  law  (the  law  in  the 

'  Mr.  Calhoun,  1  Works,  p.  191,  &c.,— ^stingauhing  between  '<  the  constitution- 
making  and  the  law-making  powers  ** — appears  to  have  held  that  the  Gonstitntion  of 
the  U.  S.  has  nothing  of  the  character  or  operation  of  private  law,  or  that  it  does  not 
maintain,  of  its  own  force,  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons.  Mr.  Benton, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  p.  14,  &c., — holding  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  **  act  of  itself  anywhere,  and  that  it  required  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  it  into 
operation  before  it  had  effect  anywhere," — appears  to  hold  the  same  doctrine. 
Mr.  Benton  cites  Webster  and  Clay  as  being  of  the  same  opinion,  and  then  shows  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  held  the  contrary,  in  maintaimng  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  Gonstitn- 
tion alone,  slavery  exists  in  all  the  territories  of  the  U.  S. 

«  AnU,  g  26. 
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primary  Bense),  proceeding  from  the  rightfal  poMesson.  of  «t- 
ereignty  that  by  the  written  Constitution  they  have  created  % 
Government,  which,  in  the  powers  given  it,  is  to  be  considered 
rightfully  authoritative  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  do> 
minion  of  that  people.  From  an  examination  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,  in  relation  to  this  its  effect,  it  is  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment thus  constituted  or  created  is  not  the  possessor  of  the 
sovereignty  or  supreme  powers,  which  it  may  exercise,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absolute  political  transfer  of  those  powers  fiom 
the  people.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  Government  ii 
established  in  three  distinctly  organized  parts,  each  holding  (me 
of  the  necessary  and  natural  means  or  ftmctions  by  which  su- 
preme powers  are  exercised :  but  neither,  in  itself  alone,  ccm- 
stituting  supreme  or  sovereign  power  ;  which,  to  be  such,  must 
be  uncontrollable  not  only  in  its  ultimate  effect,  but  also  in  the 
mode  of  its  action.  The  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
functions,  though  each  indispensable  to  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  and  commonly  designated  as  sovereign 
powers,  are  not  such,  properly  speaking  ;  but  are  the  modes  in 
which  supreme  and  sovereign  power  is  manifested.  But  since 
these,  combined  in  their  action,  produce  the  effects  of  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  supremacy,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment established  by  the  Constitution,  are,  in  their  exercise 
and  in  the  view  of  public  law,  supreme  and  of  the  nature  rf 
sovereign  national  power  wherever  existing  ;  and  they  therefore 
act  directly,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  power,  on  all 
persons  and  things  within  their  determined  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
torial dominion.^ 

§  361.  These  powers  are  not,  in  legal  consideration  at  least, 
the  less  supreme  or  sovereign  from  being  separated,  in  their  ex- 
ercise, from  the  other  general  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty, 
vested  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union  ;*  though  in  practice 


*  1  Ca1hoim*8  W.,  p.  163, — that  the  Government  acts  as  the  Goyemment  of  one  na- 
tion, whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  of  the  location  of  sovereign  power. 

*  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  is  part  of  the  whole  law  prevailing  in  any  <mm 
State.  And  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  and  that  of  the  State  are  equals  and  co-or- 
dinates therein — each  representing  sovereign  power.  (1  Calhoim*s  W.,  p.  167.)  But 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  national  possession  of  those  powers  which  have  heea 
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it  may  sometimes  be  otherwise.  The  Constitution  does  not,  in 
making  this  division  between  the  national  Government  and  the 
several  States,  define  the  extent  or  fiill  sum  of  all  the  powers 
belonging  of  right  to  a  sovereign  state  or  nation ;  or  all  the 
power  which  such  a  state  may  rightfully  exercise  in  restraining 
the  action  of  private  persons.  And  it  is  not  here  material  to 
inquire  whether  the  powers  vested  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  the  only  powers  belonging  to  the  united  peo- 
ple of  the  States  as  a  preexisting  political  unit  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  entire  residue  of  sovereign  powers,  not 
granted  to  the  Government,  is,  independently  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ultimately  vested  in  the  people  of  all  as  one,  or  in  the 
people  of  the  States  severally  :  this  depending  upon  political 
theories  of  the  antecedent  political  existence  of  the  States,  as 
before  mentioned.  It  is  sufficient .  in  this  respect  for  juridical 
purposes,  that  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amendments  declares 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.''  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  since  "  the  people ''  which  in  the  Constitution  ap- 
pears as  the  delegating  or  constituting  power  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  existed  in  the  political  capacity  of  the  people  of  distinct 
States,  and,  though  united  into  one  nationality,  had  always 
acted  under  forms  recognizing  such  an  existence,  the  powers 
which  are  thus  declared  to  be  reserved  "  to  the  people  "  must  be 
held  by  the  people  in  their  several  capacity,  that  is,  by  the  sev- 
eral political  persons  or  bodies  known  each  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  these  reserved  powers  can  there- 
fore, under  the  present  Constitution  of  sovereignty,  be  exercised 
only  by  each  singly  in  and  for  its  own  territory.  This  is  the 
necessary  inference  from  that  recognition  of  the  people  which 
must  precede  the  recognition  of  the  Constitution.^ 

intrusted  to  the  Governnient  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  it  is  not  neoeasaiy  to  denj  that  the 
latter  is  the  instmment  of  the  integral  American  people,  in  order  to  maintain  that  the 
powers  of  the  State  government  are  equally  sovereign  in  their  nature,  as  is  said  hy  Mr. 
Calhoun,  on  p.  168 ;  or  to  hold,  with  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  9th  April,  1834,  that 
each  State  has  two  Constitutions,  i.  e.,  that  the  State  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.,  are  Constitutions  for  the  inhahitanU  by  being  both  co-ordinately  derived 
from  the  State,  or  the  people  of  the  State. 
'  Ante,  §  848. 
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§  362.  There  are,  however,  certain  powers  bekmging  to  w?- 
ereigQ  nationality,  necessarily  existing  somewhere,  which,  if  nol 
granted  to  the  Grovemment  nor  prohibited  to  the  States^  cu 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  the  several  States  ;  or,  if  exist- 
ing, they  are,  by  division,  very  different  in  effect  from  the  same 
power  used  by  the  people  nationally,  or  as  one :  a  differeoDe 
arising  from  physical  conditions  of  territoiy  and  situation.  For 
example,  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territoiy  and  to  exeiciie 
sovereignty  over  it.  For  if  this  power  were  not  invested  in  tk 
national  Government,  and  if  the  States  were  not  nnder  the  Cos- 
stitution  prevented  from  exercising  it,  yet  their  iatrinsic  paver 
of  acquiation  under  international  law  is  very  different  in  tk 
hands  of  the  nation  acting  as  one,  and  in  the  same  pec^ple  act- 
ing as  distinct  states  £>r  that  end.  The  same  may  be  said  cf 
that  right  possessed  by  every  national  sovexeigntr,  in  some 
undefined  measure,  to  change  the  law  of  %atiam»j  when  applied 
in  international  bw  regarded  as  a  rule  of  acdon  fiv  states,  but 
as  law  in  the  imper&ct  senae.^ 

§  363.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  i^jislatiTe 
authority,  not  that  will  itself,  constitutes  the  lam.  From  the 
very  nature  of  sovereign  national  power,  the  law,  or  this  expies- 
sion.  is  always  in  a  certain  sense  aibitzary,  that  is,  dependent  on 
that  wilL  But  in  order  that  freedom,  as  the  condition  oft 
private  person,  subject  to  that  wilL  may  be  said  to  have  coex- 
btaice  with  kw,  it  is  necessarv  chat  that  law  dhoald  be  a  rale 

m 

of  action  alreadv  to  some  decree  fixed,  and  n? jt  identxfiei  witb 
mere  arbitrary  wilL*  In  order  that  &eedom  and  its  o|^)06itei 
may  be  ktpjU  conditions^  there  miL^t  be  a  previous  publication  of 
the  rult^s  ot  action  or  the  law^  which  can  alEect  fireedom  of  ic- 
tioix  So  &r  as  liberty  coosxicts  in  a  high  degree  of  guarantee 
against  arbitrary  rale,  in  the  sense  of  rnlfng  withixzt  law.  h  m 
secured  to  all  under  the  Cozu^titution  of  the  United  Scatesw  in 
reference  to  the  powder?  uLcru^ted  to  the  yadonol  Govenim«it, 
and,  to  a  le:js  extent*  in  reference  also  co  the  powers  of  the  sev- 


*  **  L:t  lilhir^*  c  aic  la  irnc  de  niin  Bovt  ee  -^pe  Imt  urns  i 
Libt^m  «t  lynttwf  m  imatndi  ai  ({ami  jima  ~ 
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eml  States,  by  declaring  the  seat  or  investiture  of  all  sovereign 
political  power,  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  functions  of  government.^ 

§  364  From  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Constitution,  in 
3eiiig  both  the  evidence  of  a  fact  and  also  the  promulgation  of 
i  rule  of  action,  the  question  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  judi- 
cal power  of  the  United  States  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  essen- 
tially indeterminable.*  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  state 
y£  things  exists  independently  of  any  superior  cause  or  author, 
Uid  is  maintained  in  its  own  existence.  The  possession  of  sov- 
ereign underived  power  is  proved  by  itself.  The  fact  of  that 
possession  does  not  result  from  a  rule  established  by  a  superior 
will,  but  is  proved  in  the  actual  possession  or  exercise  of  that 
power.  But  to  the  vitality  of  a  law  which  is  a  rule  of  action  a 
judicial  function  is  essential  The  judiciary,  where  the  investi- 
ture of  power  to  promulgate  coercive  rules  of  action  for  private 
individuals  is  determined  by  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  be- 
comes the  test  of  the  extent  of  that  power. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  derives  all  its  powers 
from  a  laWj  properly  so  called,  contained  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  any  powers  by 
that  Government  is,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  power 
proceeding  from  the  authors  of  that  law. 

On  the  other  hand  the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  though  not  each  severally  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  yet  do,  according  to  the  view  hereinbefore  ex- 
pressed,' hold  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  a  law  of 
their  existence,  which  is  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  and 
their  possession  of  those  powers  is  only  proved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  evidence,  not  derived  from  it  as 
from  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.     But  since  the  Constitution  of 

'  So  if  the  teveral  States  create  law  hy  their  sovereign  powers,  the  judiciary  of  each 
State  (supposing  a  republican  State  Government  to  exist,  having  the  judicial  function 
of  the  State  separately  invested)  decides  on  the  validity  of  laws  proceeding  from  the 
legislative  exercise  of  the  state  power. 

*  That  is,  its  extent  as  compared  with  other  judicial  power,  that  proceeding  from  the 
several  States.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  is  described  in  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  IIL  sec  2. 

*  Ante,  §  846. 
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the  United  States  is,  in  each  State,  the  higfaert  or  altimate  nb 
of  positive  law  for  all  natural  persons  not  identified  with  ibi 
possessors  of  sovereignty,*  the  judiciary,  in  applying  tiiat  liw, 
must  determine  on  the  powers  held  by  the  sereial  States  under 
the  Constitution.  The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Qofen 
ments  is,  therefore,  also  primarily,'  a  questicm  under  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  filing  within  the  judicial  poict 

§  365.  The  declaration,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitei 
States  is  the  supreme  law  in  each  State,  proceeds  from  tb 
author  of  the  Constitution,  the  integral  people  of  the  Unitol 
States.  This  declaration  then  has  the  force  of  law  in  eadi  State 
by  the  will  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States^  not  If 
the  several  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Now,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  law,  a  judicial  function,  co-ordinate  with  tb 
legislative,  is  essential  K  the  law  is  supreme,  that  judical 
function  is  supreme  which  emanates  from  the  author  of  the  kw, 
otherwise  the  law  would  not  be  supreme.  But  the  Constitatka 
of  the  United  States  is  confessed  to  be  the  supreme  and  abso- 
lute law,  in  either  characteristic,  (L  e.,  as  a  rule  of  action  or 
evidence  of  the  location  of  power)  being  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  ultimate  possessors  of  sovereign  power.  If  so,  the  judkail 
power  accom^nying  this  supreme  legislative  rule,  or  proceeding 
from  the  promulgators  of  the  rule,  must  also  be  supreme  wbe^ 
ever  that  rule  has  extent. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  certain  judiciary,'  forming 
part  of  the  Government  constituted  by  the  possessbra  of  ultimate 
sovereignty.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  power  to  administer  judicially  that  law 
which  is  the  supreme  rule  declared  by  the  constituent  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  law  being  supreme  the  judicial 

• 

'  Art  VI ,  2d  clause,  '*This  Constitution  and  the  lawsof  the  United  Statoi,  vUch 
ihall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  wmk 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  toi 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitatioD  or  lavi 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

'  That  is,  when  no  reference  is  made  to  the  State  eonxtitution,  and  when  the  qnes* 
tion  is,  in  fact,  what  arc  the  powers  of  the  constituent  people  of  a  State  ? 

'  Art  IIL,  tec.  1. 
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power  accompanying  tliat  law  or  derived  from  that  people  is  sa- 
'  pieme.  And  when  in  the  first  section  it  is  said^  ^^  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish/' — though  the  word  supreme  cannot, 
in  this  connection,  be  taken  to  mean  judicial  supremacy  abso- 
IfUely,  or  in  refercDce  to  all  judicial  administration  of  the  na- 
tional jurisprudence,'  but  evidently  designates  supremacy  rel- 
atively  to  the  co-existence  of  inferior  courts  clothed  with  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the 
authority  on  which  that  jurisprudence  rests,  the  highest  judicial 
court  created  under  this  Constitution  is  supreme  in  all  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  Its  supremacy  being  limited 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  sovereign  powers — ^those 
held  by  the  United  States  and  granted  to  a  national  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  held  by  each  State 
severally — is  not  the  result  of  a  rule  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  a  fact  proved  by  it. 

§^366.  The  judicial  function  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  determines,  therefore,  the  recognition  of  all  coercive  rules 
of  action  for  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  ;  or,  is  the  final  test  of  all  action  of  that  Government  af- 
fecting liberty  or  freedom  of  action,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
powers  remaining  in  the  several  States  to  affect  it.  That  it  has 
that  extent  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  law;^  and  with  reference  to  this  quality  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  the  clause  be  construed  which  defines  the  extent 
of  the  judicial  power,  *^  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution/^'  which 

'  Meaning  all  mles  which  derive  their  force  flrom  the  natiomi]  will,  though  thejr 
maj  he  applicable  by  a  judlciaiy  deriving  its  power  from  one  of  the  several  States. 

*  Ency.  Am.  VIL,  (App.  by  Judge  Stoiy,)  pp.  681,  682. 

'  The  judiciary  thus  decides  on  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  co-or- 
dinate executive  and  legisUtive  functionaries  of  the  national  Grovemment,  and  by  the 
State  Governments ;  but  only  when  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as 
affected  by  those  powers,  come  before  it  in  a  case.  TIm  judiciaiy  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  judicial  function,  decide  prospectively  on  the  powers  ti  the  executive  and 
legislature  or  of  the  State  Governments.  They  must  always,  in  the  first  instance,  judgt 
for  themselves,  1  Kent's  Comm.  7th  ed.  p.  497,  22d  Lect  Curtis*  Comm.  p.  94.  Ben- 
ton's Examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  ease,  pp.  d,  4.  j 
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must  include  questions  of  the  location  of  power,  so  fiur  88  it  iii 
thing  determined  by  the  Constitution  as  a  law  in  the  prinuij 
sense^  or  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that /ac^  of  the  InveBtitiiR 
of  original  power  of  which  the  Constitution  is  the  evidence  lad 
not  the  cause. 

Since  an  essential  part  of  every  judicial  act  is  to  recognue 
the  supreme  power  which  promulgates  law,  every  judicial  offiocr 
in  the  United  States  decides  the  constitutionality  of  any  kt, 
governing  the  case  before  him.  as  legitimately  proceeding  either 
from  those  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  national  Government, 
or  those  remaining  in  a  State.  And  since  all  acts  of  power  pny- 
ceeding  from  any  person  or  political  body  who  is  not  identified 
with  the  sovereign  possessor  of  the  original  power  of  the  stale, 
must,  within  that  state,  be  based  on  some  law, — rule  of  actkn, 
and  may  be  tested  by  the  judicial  function  of  the  instrument  of 
government,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  national  jadiciary  'u, 
to  the  individual,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  of 
his  obedience  until  one  or  the  other  of  those  possessors  of  orig- 
inal sovereign  power,  that  is,  the  United  States  or  the  aing^ 
State  claiming  local  jurisdiction,  by  action  as  a  sovereign  abcvt 
laWy  causes  a  different  recognition  of  the  source  of  law.  K  then 
it  is  supposed  that  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  may  occur,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
national  Government  or  of  a  State,  the  question  of  usurpation  or 
non-usurpation  is,  according  to  the  highest  latOf  now  existing,  to 
be  determined,  for  the  individual  natural  persons  concerned,  by 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.' 

§  367.  By  the  "judiciary"  act  of  Congress,  September  24, 
1789,  §  25,'  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  be  consti- 


>  Bank  of  U.  S.  v,  Norton,  3  Marsball's  Ky.  R.  428 ;  Braynard  v.  ManhaU,  8  PieL 
196 ;  Hempstead  r.  Reed,  6  Conn.  R.  493 ;  Commonw.  v.  L^wis,  6  Binney,  272 ;  Ev- 
bank  v.  Poston,  &c.,  5  Mtmroe's  Ky.  R.  294 ;  Bodley  v.  Gaither,  3  of  «ame,  58;  Laett 
of  Jackson  r.  Burns,  8  Binney,  84. 

*  **  Sec.  25.  A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  snit,  in  the  highest  coxirt  of  Uw  or 
eqmty  in  a  State,  in  which  a  decision  in  the  snit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  Talidity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  qnestico  ths 
validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  State  on  t-he  groand  of 
their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  Statei,  and 
the  declsioa  is  in  favor  of  such  their  validi^,  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  tiiie  con- 
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tntional/  the  power  of  testing  questions  of  constitutionality  by 
appeal  from  the  State  courts  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  only  when  the  decision  of  the  State  court  is  in 
support  of  an  assumed  exercise  of  power  by  the  State,  or  contrary 
to  the  power  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  court  is  authorized  to  ^^  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the 
same  and  award  execution/'  But  if  the  powers  vested  in  the 
States,  according  to  the  Constitution,  are  actually  sovereign  and 
independent,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  supposed 
case  of  an  actual  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  confirm- 
ing such  action  of  the  national  Government,  would  still  be  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  a  decision  against  the  assumed  exercise  of  power  by 
the  State,  in  a  case  wherein  the  actual  legitimacy  of  that  power 
is  supposed,  would  be  usurpation  in  a  negative  form ;  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  possession  of  its  powers 
as  powers  of  sovereignty,  to  say,  that  the  State  (i.  e.,  the  political 
person  known  as  the  State)  is  bound  to  limit  its  sovereignty  by 
that  decision.  It  would  be  denying  State  sovereignty  altogether 
to  say,  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  bind  the  State 
or  the  political  people  of  that  State  (i  e.,  the  integral  political 
person  known  as  such)  in  all  supposable  cases.  It  would  be 
contradictory  to  say  that  a  State  of  the  Union  possesses  sovereign 
powers  as  an  independent  state,  if  an  external  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  decide  finally  what  those  powers  are.  What  a  State  of 
the  Union,  as  a  political  body  holding  sovereign  powers,  may 
rightfully  do  if  its  share  of  power  is  usurped  in  the  name  of  law 
as  Judicially  recognized,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  legai  view  of 
the  question,  because  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is  a  fact 
antecedent  to  law.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
law — the  rule  of  action  promulgated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Constitution — carries  us,  the  individual,  subject 
both  to  the  local  and  the  national  sovereign  powers,  is,  by  the 

struction  of  any  clause  in  iho  Constitntion,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission 
held  under  the  United  State?,  and,  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
exemption,  especially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, treaty,  statute,  or  commission,  may  be  re-examined  and  reversed  or  affirmed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  error,"  &o.,  &c.,  1  Stat,  at 
Larse,  83 ;  Bri^tly's  Dig.  259. 

*  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat  804 ;  Cohens  p.  Virginia,  6  of  same,  264. 
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highest  known  law^  hound  by  the  decision  of  the  Sapreme  Coui 
The  law  can  do  nothing  in  disputes  as  to  the  possessioii  of  m- 
preme  powers  between  those  claiming  to  be  sovereign  in  die 
mode  of  their  possession  of  those  powers.' 

§  368.  The  extent  of  judicial  power  vested  in  the  Ghyvemment 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  is  described  by  the 
cases  which  it  may  reach,  which  are  of  two  kinds. 

First  J  all  cases  arising  under  certain  laws  ;  ^'  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity  arising  under  this  Coivrtitution,  the  laws  of  die 
United  States/'  (the  legislative  powers  of  the  United  Stata 
being  vested  in  Congress  by  Art.  I.,  sec.  1,)  ''and  the  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority.'' 

Second^  cases  arising  between  certain  parties,  that  is,  csmi 
described  by  the  parties  between  whom  they  arise  ;  '^  all  caaei 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction/'  (which  jmis- 
diction  attaches  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  being  within 
certain  geographical  limits,  or  as  holding  peculiar  relatkms 
towards  the  Government,)  ^'  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States  and  citizens 
thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects."  This  is  modi- 
fied, as  to  suits  against  any  one  of  the  States,  by  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  amendments  ; — "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  any  other  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state/' 

These  last  provisions  make  no  mention  of  the  laws  affecting 
those  cases,  and  necessarily  include  the  power  of  judgment  under 
any  laws  which  may  affect  those  parties.* 


'  Compare  Calhoim*8  Essay  on  Const  1  Woriu,  p.  340-244,  and  McKean,  C.  J.,  is 
8  Da11a^  473. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  343. 
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§  369.  In  considering  that  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  which  is  described  by  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  above  cited,  it  is  farther  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  a  State ,  as  therein 
employed.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper,  in  following  the  method 
herein  adopted  in  such  inquiries,  first  to  refer  to  existing  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  those  terms,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  afterwards  to  compare  such  interpretation  with  general 
principles  applied  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country. 

The  words  whose  signification,  in  this  connection,  is  to  be 
ascertained  are  State  and  citizen.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
has  been  held  that  it  means  (here  at  least,  if  not  in  every  place 
where  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution)  one  of  those  corporate 
bodies  or  organizations  which  are  known  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  as  the  "  several  States,"  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  some  jurists  or  publicists,  are  ^^  members  of  the 
American  Confederacy  ;"*  or,  negatively,  that  "a  Territory"  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  a  political  district  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  such  a  Territory  or  district  is  not  a 
citizen  of  a  State  under  this  clause.* 

§  370.  This  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  Staie 
arises  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons, (incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,)  as  they  depend 
upon,  or  are  created,  or  are  enforced,  by  other  clauses  in  the 

^  2  Peters*  R.  312 ;  R.  M.  Charlton's  G«a  R.,  874. 

^  Hepburn  v.  Elzej,  2  Cranch,  452  ;  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  Circoit 
Ck>Tirt8  under  act  of  Congress,  and  whether  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
citizen  of  a  State  in  view  of  those  acts.  But  the  Court,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  aigues  the 
question  as  under  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  concluding : — "  It  is  true  that  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  that  particular  district  which  is  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Congress,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  open  to  aliens  and  to  the  citizens  of  every  State  in  the  Unioni  should  be  closed  upon 
them.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  legislative  not  for  judicial  consideration."  Of  course, 
since  the  Court  decided  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  intended  to  saj 
that  this  could  be  changed  by  legislative  action  of  Congress,  unless  by  its  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  doctrine  in  reference  to  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  was  asserted  by  the  same  court  in  Corporation  of 
New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  1  Wheaton.  91.  And  by  State  courts,  Stuiges  v,  Davis,  N. 
Y.  Supreme  Court,  Feb.  term,  1826,  mentioned  in  1  Paine  and  Duer^s  Praot,  p.  12, 
but  not  reported ;  Hoggin  v.  Squiers,  2  Bibb,  (Ky.,)  884 ;  Seton  r.  Hanham.  R.  M. 
Charlton's  Geo.  R.,  874,  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  8UU«  in  Art.  IV.,  sec  1,  was 
considered. 
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Oonstitution.  And  there  is  much  that  has  the  authority  of 
juridical  practice,  if  not  of  judicial  opinion,  to  diow  that  the 
term  State  has  not,  in  the  various  instances  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  Constitution,  been  always  taken  in  this  restricted  sense, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  rea- 
son (other  than  views  of  political  expediency  remaining  unex- 
pressed in  the  breast  of  the  expounders)  why  the  term  should 
have  been  interpreted  with  more  latitude  in  one  instance  than 
in  others. 

Since  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  State^  in  those  clauses  which 
more  directly  affect  personal  condition,  will  require  considera- 
tion in  a  later  portion  of  this  treatise,  the  further  examinatioQ 
of  the  question  will  not  be  pursued  here ;  except  in  observing, 
that  it  will  hereinafter  be  urged  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  may  depend  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  clauses  or 
provisions  in  which  it  occurs.*  And  that,  under  the  construc- 
tion of  this  provision,  there  is  much  reason  for  maintaining,  (as 
has,  in  fact,  by  juridical  practice,  been  maintained  in  reference 
to  other  clauses  wherein  th^  term  occurs,)  that  the  word  State 
should  not  here  be  restricted  to  the  organized  "  several  States" 
alone,  but  that  it  should  be  taken  to  include  those  geographical 
jurisdictions,  in  and  for  which,  under  the  government  of  Con- 
gress, is  severally  exercised  that  portion  of  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty which  in  and  for  a  "several  State'"  are  exercised  by 
the  people  of  the  State  or  by  the  State  Government.' 

§  371.  With  regard  to  the  term  citizen^  in  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  been  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Dred  Scott 
V.  Sandford,  (December,  185G,)  19  Howard,  pp.  403,  427,  that 
the  question,  "  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  member  of  the 
political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  become  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  inmiunities,  guaranteed  by 

*  It  being  supposed  that  construction  and  interpretation  are  each  employed^  of 
necessity,  wherever  the  meaning  of  any  written  instrument  is  to  be  ascertained.  The 
cxplanution  of  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  terms  must  likewise  be  reserrcd  for 
another  place. 

'  Compare  axUe,  §  84  S.     And  w&e  poH^  g  397. 
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that  instrament  to  the  citizen,  one  of  which  rights  is  the 
privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases 
specified  in  the  Constitution  ?"  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  other  words,  assuming  that  there  are  no  persons  of 
African  or  Ethiopian  race  or  descent,  now  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  derive  their  descent,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  African  negroes  imported  as  slaves,  it  has  been 
held  in  the  above-named  case,  that  the  distinction  of  race, 
which  has  been  set  forth  in  some  of  the  former  chapters,  is  to 
be  considered  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  term  citizen 
in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that,  affirmatively,  only 
whites,  or  persons  of  Caucasian  race,  can  be  such  citizens  ;  or, 
negatively,  that  no  person  of  African  or  Ethiopian  race  can  be 
such  a  citizen. 

§  372.  It  will  not  be  attempted  here  to  examine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  proposition  above  stated  :  partly  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  above  given  for  deferring  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  StcUe,  viz.  :  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  citizen 
must  hereafter  be  considered  in  the  exposition  of  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons  arising  out  of  other  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution, more  directly  affecting  personal  condition,  in  which  also 
the  term  is  found. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  above 
named  decision  that  the  Court,  or  the  several  Justices  sustain- 
ing that  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  seem  to  have  assumed,  as 
preliminary  to  their  inquiry,  that  in  this  clause  the  term  citizen 
is  used  in  one  of  its  meanings,  (a  sense  which  is  not  its  only  one 
in  vernacular  use,)  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  enjoying  a 
certain  condition  or  status,  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
civil  and  political  privileges  or  immunities.' 

Now,  as  has  been  herein  above  suggested  in  reference  to  the 
term  State^  it  is  here  supposed  in  reference  to  the  term  citizen, 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  may  depend  upon  the  con- 

'  See  Opinion  of  the  Conrt,  pp.  403-426 ;  Mr.  Jnsdoe  Daniel's  Opinion,  pp.  475- 
482,  particularly  p.  481,  where  the  applicability  of  the  other  meaning  of  the  term  ia 
noticed  as  having  been  urged,  but  at  the  same  time  it  b  sunmiari^  disoacded. 
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Btruotion  of  the  clause  or  piOYuioiii  in  irUch  it  oocuib,  and  thai 
it  is  not  necessarily  condnded  that  the  woid  haa  the  aame  ng- 
nification  in  eveiy  connection  in  wliich  it  has  been  emplojed  is 
the  Oonstitation ;  that,  here  the  question  is  not  ao  omch  one  of 
a  right  or  priyflege  in  certain  legal  perscms,  to  sue  and  be  sosd 
in  certain  conrtSy  as  it  is  a  question  of  public  mtmicipal  law,  of 
the  distribution  of  jurisdiction  or  juridical  power ;  that  tin 
clause  must  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  intematiflnsl 
relation  of  the  States  or  the  sereral  jurisdictiona  (aeveiallj  un- 
der that  sovereigntj  which  is  said  to  be  ''  reeerred "  to  the 
States)  into  which  the  entire  dominion  known  aa  the  United 
States  of  Nordi  America  is  divided,  and  with  refeienoe  to  the 
application  of  a  law  having  authoritjr  as  nationalHrnituiicipal  law, 
but  operating  as  international  private  law,  (gaosf-intemationil 
law  ;y  that  the  object  of  the  provisicm  (by  constmctiaii)  being 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  the  application  of  that  law,  persona  are 
here  called  citizens  in  reference  to  that  element  in  the  defini- 
tion of  cUtMen  which  ordinarily  detennines  questiona  of  personsl 
jurisdiction  in  the  application  of  international  private  law,  and 
that  this  element  has  no  reference  to  the  civil  or  political  lib- 
erty, (privileges  and  immunities  of  legal  persons,)  but  simply  to 
their  quality  of  being  legal  persons,  domiciled  in  this  or  that 
forum  of  jurisdiction.' 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing,  that  no  person  of  African  race,  descended  fix>m  persons  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country  as  slaves,  could  be  a  citi- 
zen in  this  sense.  Though  there  are  x)a88agcs  in  that  Opinion 
and  in  those  of  some  of  the  associate  Justices  which  may  appear 
to  lead  to  that  among  other  unexpressed  deductions. 

In  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  brief  examination  of  this  part  of 


'  Ab  wOl  be  further  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

^  Mr.  Justice  Curtii,  in  maintaining  views  of  the  permud  extent  of  lSb»  tom  dif> 
ferent  fnxm  that  contained  in  the  Opuiion  of  the  Coart»  teems  likewiae  to  Iatb  as- 
sumed that  the  word  citUen  refers  to  a  condition  of  civil  and  'politioal  privOflge,  aai 
that  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  meaning  wherever  used  in  tiie  Conratntion. 

^Vhatever  may  have  been  the  intention,  the  leaiKming  in  the  Opinion  of  die  Court 
and  in  those  of  the  Justices  who  most  iullj  considered  this  questiop,  aeenu  to  have 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Fourth  Artide  of  tiie  CoiwtitBtk& 
It  will  therefore  be  more  particularly  noted  herein,  when  considering  tibo  cflbd  of  tiie 
provisions  in  that  Article  nponcooditicos  of  freedom  and  its  oppodfetiL 
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the  case,  his  conclusion  on  this  point  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  following,  on  p.  531  of  the  Eeport : — "  It  has  never  been 
held  necessary,  to  constitute  a  citizen  within  the  act  that  he 
should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.  Females  and  mi- 
nors may  sue  in  the  Federal  Courts,  and  so  may  any  individual 
who  has  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  State  under  whose  laws  his 
rights  are  protected,  and  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  Being 
born  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  no  naturalization  is  re- 
quired, as  one  of  foreign  birth,  to  make  him  a  citizen.  The 
most  general  and  appropriate  definition  of  the  term  citizen  is 
^^  a  freeman.''  Being  a  freeman  and  having  his  domicil  in  a 
State  different  from  that  of  the  defendant,  he  is  a  citizen  within 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  open  to 
him."» 

§  373.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  of  the  judicial  power  in  each  of  the 
States  is  determined  not  only  by  its  own  several  Constitution 
but  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  defin- 
ing the  powers  of  such  several  State,  may  be  said  to  limit  the 
State  Governments  in  each  function  :  restraining  their  power 
over  the  relations  of  private  persons,  not  only  by  its  express 
prohibitions,  but  also  by  its  requisition  or  guarantee  of  a  repub- 
lican Government.  The  extent  of  this  guarantee  can  only  be 
determined  by  general  principles  of  public  law ;  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  historical  character  of  public  law  in  every  coun- 
try, can,  in  this,  be  determined  only  from  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  British  empire  and  in  the  United  States. 

'  Accordmg  to  a  newspaper  report,  copied  fVom  the  Chicago  Pren  of  July  16, 
1857,  ID  a  suit  in  the  U.  S.  Circnit  Conrt,  by  a  colored  man  of  Illinois  against  a  citi- 
zen of  Wisconidn,  the  defendant  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt  and  averred 
tliat  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  color,  to  wit,  a  negro ;  bnt  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  McLean,  saying,  **  The  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789  give 
jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  between  citizens  of  diflbrent  States.  In  the  sense 
used,  the  term  citizen  may  well  be  held  to  mean  free  man  who  has  a  permanent  domi- 
cil in  a  State,  being  subject  to  its  laws  in  acquiring  and  holding  property,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate  among  his  creditors  or  to  his  heirs 
at  his  decease.  Such  a  man  is  a  citizen,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sue,  as  I  think,  in 
the  federal  courts.  The  objection  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe, 
to  his  right  to  sue  in  this  court,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote.'* 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE  CONSIDERED  WITH  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED. — OP  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OR  CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  PRIVATE  LAW,  AFFECTING  THOSE  CONDITIONS,  WHICH 
HAT   BE   MADE   UNDER   A   REFERENCE   TO   PUBLIC    LAW. 

§  374.  It  is  farther  necessary,  in  considering  the  connectioii 
of  freedom  and  its  opposites  with  the  public  law  of  the  Union, 
according  to  the  distinction  in  that  respect  which  was  made  in 
the  last  preceding  chapter,*  to  ascertain  the  extent  or  juris- 
diction of  all  civil  or  political  powers  within  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States.  The  extent  or  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  or  po- 
litical power,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  law  proceedin 
from  that  power,  is  either  territorial  (over  certain  territory  and 
persons  and  things  therein)  or  personal,  (over  persons  individu- 
ally, without  regard  to  the  territory  in  which  they  may  be 
found.) 

§  375.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  powers  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  various  ;  being  either,  for  certain  purposes,  over  all 
the  territorial  (geographical)  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
whether  States  or  Territories,  and  over  all  persons  within  that 
dominion,  whether  also  subject  to  a  State  dominion,  or  to  the 
powers  held  by  a  State,  or  not  ;  or,  for  the  same  purposes  and 
others,  the  nature  of  each  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  considered, 
over  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  lands  which,though 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  are  not  included  geographically 

'  Ante,  §  859. 
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within  the  limits  of  a  State  dominioD,  or,  being  within  one,  are 
excepted  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  over  all  persons  and  things 
therein  exclusively.  Congress  has  certain  powers  of  legislation, 
some  granted  for  certain  purposes  in  absolute  terms,  as  specific 
grants  of  power,  and  without  mention  of  limits,  which  legisla- 
tion has  a  national  extent  or  jurisdiction  without  distinction  of 
persons  or  places  ;  and  some  granted  for  certain  districts  only, 
having  only  a  local  jurisdiction.  The  judgment  of  the  national 
judiciary  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  is  to  be  enforced  wher- 
ever the  laws  which  it  asserts  have  territorial  or  personal  juris- 
diction. The  executive  power  has  equal  recognition,  because 
its  action  accompanies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  the  execution 
of  which  is  intrusted  to  it. 

§  376.  The  limits  of  the  several  States  within  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  they  or  the  people  of  each  are  to  possess  their 
separate  share  of  sovereign  powers,  have  been  determined 
as  to  some  by  the  recognition  of  their  ancient  colonial  boimda- 
ries,  and  by  agreements  with  the  other  States,  or  with  the 
United  States  or  the  national  Government ;  and  as  to  others  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress  in  their  creation  under  the  Consti- 
tution.* The  territory  not  known  under  the  geographical  di- 
vision of  the  several  States  (not  being  occupied  by  a  people 
known  separately  in  the  public  law  of  the  country  as  possessing 
that  separate  share  of  sovereign  powers  which,  by  that  law,  is 
cognizable  only  in  the  people  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  as  a 
definite  political  person)  must  necessarily  be  under  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  the  united  people  of  all 
the  States,  in  their  integral  and  national  possession  of  sovereign 
power.  For  the  several  States,  which  before  possessed  lands  lying 
beyond  their  present  State  limits,  have  conveyed  those  lands  with 
their  right  of  dominion  or  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  single  State  can- 
not perform  those  acts  of  national  sovereignty  by  which  territory 
may  be  acquired  under  international  law.     The  nature  of  that 

^  Art  lY.  sect.  8.  "  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  th^  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congreis.** 
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power  whidi  may  be  exefcieed  Ofer  this  tenitogy  bf  flie  Unitod 
Btateiy  through  their  constitated  uurtranieiitey  miiBt  be  deter- 
mined l^  the  Dataral  or  neceaeaiy  law  of  natioiui,'  as  appfied  in 
pablic  law  to  the  action  or  mode  of  exiBtem»  of  sovereigii  stalei ; 
or,  bj  the  reception,  interpretation,  or  applicaticm  of  that  kv 
bj  the  United  States  or  bj  the  national  Oovemment  as  their 
instrument ;  the  latter  bong  controlled  in  that  respect  by  flie 
Constitution,  as  the  only  legislatiye  exposition  of  the  mode  in 
which  any  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  United  States  (i  cl, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States)  are  to  be  ezerdMd.* 

§  377.  From  the  existence  of  this  division  of  sovereign  na- 
tiooal  powers  to  create  law  between  the  Gtovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States,  which  has  been  set  toatOk 
in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  difierenoe  in  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  thus  originating,  which  hss 
been  above  considered,  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  United  States,  as  beuog  either  national  or 
local 

The  naiional  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  fhos  dis- 
tinguished is  that  which  originates  in  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  (people  of  the  United  States,)  and  which  has 
national  extent  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  things 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States^  whether  States,  or  ter- 
ritory not  organized  under  a  State  sovereignty. 

'  Ante,  §  49. 

*  The  doctrine  of  ^  Sapr.  Coart,  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Hoir.  pp.  447,  449, 451, 
Opinion  of  Court,  and  cap.  3,  is  that  whether  the  power  of  Congress,  or  of  the  nmtiooal 
Government,  over  the  Territories  is  derived  from  the  **  territoiy-or-other-property^ 
danse,  (Art  IV,  sec.  8J  or  is  a  necessary  lesnlt  of  the  existence  of  that  Government 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  U.  8. — Congrees  or  tbat  Govern- 
ment is  not  sovereign  in  a  Territory  as  the  peopfe  of  a  State  are  sovereign  witlun  ths 
limits  of  that  State,  but  that  it  is,  Uke  a  State  GovermMiU,  restricted  hj  the  Uw  fron 
which  it  derives  its  existence,  and  that  there  are  clauses  in  the  Const  of  the  U.  S., 
which,  in  and  for  territory,  have  an  eflfect  similar  to  that  of  a  BiD  of  Righta  in  a  ^te 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  EjnawunatioH  of  thiscase,  holds  that  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
does  not  have  any  such  effect  as  private  law  in  the  Territories ;  tiiat  no  righta  of  piivats 
persons  *'  can  be  exercised  under  it  without  an  act  of  Conj^resfl."  See  his  introductoiy 
note.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  Court  may  be  admitted,  and  then  the  qnestion  n, 
whetlicr  the  right  of  a  master  in  respect  to  a  slave  (domiciled,  before,  in  a  alave-hold- 
Ing  State)  is  a  right  protected  by  the  Constitution,  thus  operating  as  a  Bill  of  Rights 
and  as  private  law.  This  is  a  distinct  question,  and  on  this  Mr.  Benton's  ExaminatioB 
has  but  little  bearing.  His  whole  argument  being  that  Congress  haa  abaolnte  unra- 
•trioted  power  in  the  Territories. 
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The  local  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States  are  those 
which  originate  in  the  separate  sovereign  power  held  by  the 
people  of  each  State,  or  in  the  powers  of  Congress,  for  local  pur- 
poses,  within  certain  Kmited  territory ;  either  of  which  last  has 
only  local  or  limited  extent  and  jurisdiction  within  the  limits 
either  of  such  States  or  of  such  territory. 

§  378.  Although  this  distinction  in  the  municipal  law  is 
founded  upon  an  anterior  possession  of  sovereign  powers  proved 
or  evidenced  by  the  Constitution,*  yet,  since  the  Constitution  is 
also  itself  a  legislative  act,  and  has  universal  prevalence  and 
recognition  in  the  States  and  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  positive  law  in  public  and 
private  relations,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  those  relations, 
it  must  form  a  part  of  one  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law ; 
that  is,  the  national  municipal  law. 

§  379.  Since  the  legislative  or  juridical  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  can  have  no  independent  force  or  authority  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  state  or  political  body  holding  that 
power,'  the  local  laws  of  the  several  States  cannot  have  any  in- 
dependent extension  or  authority  in  the  territory  of  another 
State  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  local  laws  of  districts, 
under  the  several  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  have  any  such  independent  extension  and  authority  in 
the  territory  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  other  several 
jurisdiction  under  that  Government. 

§  380.  Though  all  positive  law  must  be  considered  as  oper- 
ative within  certain  geographical  limits,  because  always  deriving 
its  authority  and  coercive  power  from  some  organized  political 
personality  confined  to  certain  limits  by  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  yet  persons  are  always  the  objects  of  that 
law,  and  the  relations  of  persons  to  each  other  and  to  things  are 
its  eflfects.'  Laws  may  not  only  be  distinguished  from  other 
laws  as  operating  within  various  jurisdictions,  but  also  as  having 
diflFerent  persons  for  their  object,  and  may  be  distinguished  ac- 
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coafing  to  the  difewaces  wMch  they  ciMte  lwt»^^ 
Mfoa  .whom  ihef  openle,  m  wdl  m  hy  thor  i— ■■■^^m 
dietknt;  thsl  v^ihef  msf  be  oomideied  m  itepatl  to  tikdr 
penwniJ  juriedictioii  or  ee  pcraopel  hwre,'  ThieJielitUMi»iy 
alee  be  mode  in  the  mimicipel  hnr  of  the  Uniled  Stalm. 

The  hnri  created  bj  the  ezeicke  of  enj  eumejga  maHmd 
poven,  held  by  mxy  state  or  political  bo^  to  iM^e  effeei  viOii 
cffitam  territorial  liiniti^  ^''^f  ^  father  imiaty  oyeiate  dUocattf 
iipoo  diflferent  penons  within  that  territorial  joiiadii^^  Thi 
lavBy  proceeding  fiom  iheoe  aoforeign  powoBy  tiieBiad¥ea  dclc^ 
nunCy  to  a  certain  degree^  their  own  diflensui  effisct  iqpondiliBiCBt 
penona.  Bnt  there  are  certain  general  priiici]dea  i  naywrtnil 
with  the  nature  of  aoreieign  power,  or  the  oooditiQaa  nafa 
whidi  it  ia  held  bj  atates  and  nationa,  wluch,  in  ewetfjamSt' 
tioDy  indicateadiffierenoein  the  appUcatioa  of  local  lam  to  per- 
sona within  that  jmisdiction.* 

§  381.  It  was  diown  in  the  first  chapter^  that  fiom  Ai 
existence  of  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  legislatiYe  poaVi 
as  poUic  bodies  or  pdities,  baring  different  territorial  jmidiD- 
tim^  and  from  the  necessaij  conditions  of  hmnan  societj  snd 
intercourse,  they  may,  as  separate  polities,  snstain  relatioDS 
towards  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  And  fiom 
this  necessity,  incident  to  their  existence,  and  fiom  the  Sact  thit 
there  may  be  some  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons,  sod 
some  rights  of  action  arising  ont  of  them,  which  cannot,  nnder 
all  circmnstances,  be  maintained,  as  legal  rights,  by  the  distinct 
authority  of  any  single  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power,  those 
maxims,  or  rules  of  action  originate,  which  are  called  '^  inte^ 
national  law/' ' 

It  is  a  circumstance  incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereign  ns- 
tional  power,  and  its  distribution  between  various  possesson, 
having,  according  to  the  mode  of  their  existence,  jurisdictioD 
within  certain  territorial  limits,  that  persons  within  that  juris- 
diction, or  within  those  limits,  may  be  distinguished  as  either 
native  or  alien  subjects.     The  recc^nition  of  persons  as  alieiifl  is 
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the  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  source  of  municipal  law  in  that 
jurisdiction,  of  an  international  relation.  The  law  which  affects 
the  condition  of  the  alien  is  the  international  law  and  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  taken  together  ;  because  the  recognition  of 
a  person  as  alien,  and  the  discrimination  of  that  municipal 
(national)  law  which  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  his  relations 
and  rights,  (either  that  of  his  domicil  or  that  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  he  is  an  alien,)  is  itself  international  law ;  or,  what  is 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  that  discrimination  is 
judicially  made,  in  the  jurisdictions  whose  tribunals  have  per- 
sonal control  over  the  alien,  according  to  principles  which,  from 
their  application,  are  called  a  law  between  nations^  or  inter- 
national law ;  though  they  rest,  for  their  legal  authority  and  coer- 
cive force  within  any  jurisdiction,  on  the  sovereign  power  which 
is  therein  the  source  of  municipal  (internal)  law.* 

§  382.  This  international  relation  between  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  national  power  and  this  recognition  of  persons  in  an 
international  relation,  may  exist  in  reference  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  modes  in  which  that  power  can  be  exercised.  It 
may,  therefore,  exist  between  political  bodies  which,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  can  exercise  sovereign 
national  power  in  some  of  its  forms  only.  Or,  which  is  to  state 
the  same  idea  in  different  words,  the  sum  of  sovereign  national 
power  held  by  any  one  nation  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  various  powers,  all,  or  some  only,  of  which  may  be  exercised 
"by  any  specified  political  bodies  or  persons ;  and  this  inter- 
national relation  may  exist  between  any  such  political  bodies 
and  any  other  such,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  held  by  them  ;  provided  the  powers,  so  held,  are  held  and  ex- 
ercised, as  sovereign,  or  independently  of  all  exterior  authority. 

§  383.  It  being  a  basal  principle  of  the  public  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  which  is  proved  by  the  written  Con-» 
stitution,  as  the  evidence  of  a  pre-existing  fact,  that  the  sum  of 
sovereign  national  power  is  divided  between  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  and  that  the  powers  held  by  the 

«  Ante,  §f  58,  54. 
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•eveial  States  are  sovereign  in  their  nature  aod  mode  of  ei«- 
cise,  by  each  within  its  own  jmiadictiony  ihej  aie  to  be  coMii- 
ered  as  sovereign  and  independent  nationalitiea  bftving  loll  i^ 
to  establish  laws  for  their  own  domain  bjr  the  ezercue  of  thw 
powers.^ 

§  384  This  division  and  distribution  of  aovereign  power  ii 
the  United  States  and  the  distinction  of  municipal  laws  hang 
a  variety  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  necessitateB  a  distinetioB  rf 
persons  as  native  or  alien  subjects  of  these  various  juiisdictaoBi 

The  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  of  the  States  is  slso^  i 
neeessityy  subject  to  the  national  powers  vested  in  the  Oofcn- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But.thonj^  in  this  sense,  a  natiM 
of  the  United  States  and  sulgect  as  such  to  the  anthorily  of  ik 
national  Government,  he  would,  in  every  other  State,  be  BtDl  n 
alien  in  respect  to  the  powers  exclusively  vested  in  sooh  oihv 
State  and  the  local  law  proceeding  fiom  those  powers. 

Also,  since  the  national  authority,  vested  in  the  €hyveiii- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  extends  everywhere  ihioag^ioat  tb 
dominion  of  the  States,  he  who  by  birth  is  an  alien  to  that  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  would  be  also  such  in  regard  to  any  State  in 
the  Union. 


'  Backner  v.  Finley,  2  Peten,  590.  "  For  all  natioiial  porpoees  embrmeed  \j  ^ 
federal  Constitution,  die  States,  and  the  citizeoB  thereof  are  one,  united  under  die 
tame  sovereign  authority,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  In  oCfaer  XMpects  the 
States  are  neceasarily  foreign  to  and  independent  of  each  other.  Theur  constitiitMM 
and  forms  of  govomment  being,  though  republican,  altogether  different,  at  are  dieir  kvi 
and  institutions.**  See  also.  Warder  v.  Arrel,  2  Wash.  298,  (Court  of  AppMls  of  Vw- 
ginia,)  Woshmgton,  J.,  in  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  p.  154,  after  speaking  of  the 
political  nature  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  says,  '*  How  diifereatii 
the  union  of  these  States^  They  are,  in  their  eeparate  political  capacitiea,  soreveigB 
and  independent  of  each  other,  except  so  far  as  they  have  united  for  their  commoa 
defence,  and  for  national  purposes.  They  have  each  a  Constitntion  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  As  to  matters  of  "^*^a"b1  oooeen, 
they  form  one  government,  are  subject  to  the  same  lawsi  and  may  be  emphaticsllf 
denominated  one  people.  In  all  other  respects,  they  are  as  distinct  aa  different  fonu 
of  government  and  different  laws  can  render  them.  It  is  true  that  the  citiaens  of  sMb 
6tato  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnnides  of  citiaens  in  every  otiier  Slsto; 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  jottice  and  from  le^ 
vice,  b  limited ;  and  that  each  State  is  bound  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  sister  States.  But  these  privily 
and  disabilities  are  mere  creatures  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  aigoe, 
that  the  frumers  of  that  instrument  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  them  by  expn* 
provisions." 

Descriptions  like  the  above  will  have  a  variety  of  signifioanoe^  aooording  to  die 
political  theories  of  the  reader  and  the  ^aker. 
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Under  th^  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  United  States, 
there  may  therefore  be  aliens  to  the  whole  Union,  who,  in  the 
view  of  designating  them  by  brief  terms  of  description,  may  be 
termed  foreigti  aliens,  and  aliens  to  a  State  only,  who  may  be 
termed  domestic  aliens — ^a  distinction  similar  to  that  existing 
during  the  colonial  period  between  aliens  to  the  empire  and 
aliens  to  a  colony  ;^  and  the  eeveral  States  of  the  Union  may 
sustain,  as  distinct  polities,  an  international  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  other  possessors  of  supreme  national  power  ;  and 
the  maxims,  or  rules  of  action  constituting  international  law, 
are  appUcable  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by 
them. 

§  385.  The  maxims  of  international  law,  public  and  private, 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  several  States  toward  each  other, 
constitute,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  national  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  propriety  of  conaidering  any  law  as  being 
international,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  (law  limited  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the  United 
States,)  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  several  States  do  possess 
independent  and  sovereign  powers,  and  that  the  possession  or 
distribution  of  those  powers,  is  determined  by  the  Constitution  ; 
^hich  is  itself  national  municipal  law. 

§  386.  From  the  nature  of  the  political  bodies  or  persons 
npon  which  it  operates,  international  law  is  law  only  in  an  im- 
perfect sense,  for  such  bodies  or  persons  ;  and,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  rights  and  relations  of  private  persons,  that  is,  when  it  be- 
comes private  international  law,  it  has  the  force  and  authority 
of  law  in  the  strict  sense  only  by  being  enforced  by  the  source 
of  that  municipal  (internal)  law,  whose  application  to  persons 
it  is  said  to  limit.* 

In  a  state  or  nation  wherein  the  sum  of  national  state  power, 
or  the  entire  sovereignty,  is  concentrated  in  one  political  unity, 
and  in  which,  of  course,  all  municipal  law  proceeds  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  the  modification  of  every  part  of  that  lair 
in  reference  to  aliens,  (which  modification  is  the  private  inter- 

*  Ante,  f  281.  •  AnU,  §§  11,  12,  69. 
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national  law  as  received  within  that  jurisdiction^) '  depends  npon 
one  and  the  same  possessor  of  sovereign  power.  If  within  a 
single  state  or  nationality  the  sum  of  sovereign  powers  can  be 
divided  between  different  depositories,  each  of  which  is  a  somce 
of  municipal  law,  the  question  would  arise, — by  whom  is  the 
modification  of  those  laws  in  respect  to  aliens,  to  be  made  ? — 
or, — ^from  whom  does  the  international  law,  which  regulates  the 
application  of  those  laws  to  aliens,  proceed  ?  Within  the  limits 
of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  all  persons  are  subject  to  a 
sovereignty  divided  between  the  national  Government  and  the 
State  ;  and  each  is  a  source  of  municipal  law  for  that  jurisdic- 
tion. The  powers  held  by  each  of  these  being  sovereign,  the 
laws  proceeding  from  each  affect,  according  to  their  purpose, 
all  persons  found  within  their  assigned  territorial  dominion; 
and  the  application  of  each  of  those  divisions  of  municipal  law 
to  the  rights  and  relations  of  aliens  would  be  fixed,  for  each,  by 
its  own  sovereign  source.  Or — to  express  the  same  somewhat 
differently, — the  international  rules  modifying  the  application  of 
either  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law  to  the  relations  and 
rights  of  aliens,  would  be  those  allowed  by  the  originadi^ 
source  of  that  division  of  municipal  law.  Those  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons  which  were  under  the  control  of  one  of 
those  sources  of  law,  in  the  case  of  native-bom  subjects,  would, 
as  rights  and  obligations  of  an  alien  subject,  be  determined  by 
the  same  power,  that  is,  the  same  source  of  law. 

§  387.  But  it  is  only  foreign  aliens,  who,  within  any  State 
of  the  Union,  are  aliens  at  the  same  time  towards  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  forum  of  each  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law  and 
their  respective  sources.  Domestic  aliens  are  such  as  are  always 
at  the  same  time  native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  national 
law.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  that  is,  the  foreign  alien,  the 
application  of  both  parts  of  the  municipal  law,  the  national  and 
the  local,  is  to  be  considered  :  in  the  case  of  the  second,  that 
is',  the  domestic  alien,  only  the  application  of  one  of  those  divi- 
sions— the  local     This  modification  of  the  municipal  laws  of 

'  AnU,  p.  65. 
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the  United  States — ^in  their  application  to  aliens  of  either 
class — constitutes  the  private  international  law  prevailing  in 
and  for  the  United  States  ;  being  still  law  only  in  an  imperfect 
sense,  when  distinguished,  in  respect  to  its  authority j  from  the 
municipal  law  which  it  modifies;  since  the  so-called  interna- 
tional law,  in  applying  or  restricting  the  municipal  or  local 
laws  of  any  jurisdiction,  still  derives  its  legal  force  from  the 
source  of  the  local  law.* 

§  388.  But  although  that  application  or  restriction  depends, 
for  its  ultimate  authority,  upon  the  source  of  the  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  be  made  judicially  by  rules  derived,  as  a  law  of 
natural  reason,  from  the  general  practice  of  nations,  or  from  the 
writings  of  jurists  who  have  analyzed  that  practice  and  shown 
the  mode  of  its  application  in  supposed  or  actual  cases ;  and 
as  such  may  be  distinguished,  in  any  particular  state,  from  the 
municipal  law,  in  its  origin  and  juridical  basis,  as  well  as  in  its 
operation  upon  a  particular  class  of  relations.* 

It  is,  however,  important  here  to  recur  to  a  distinction  in 
the  nature  and  authority  of  those  rules  of  action,  which  together 
may  be  called  private  international  law.  All  law  applying  to 
private  relations  and  personal  condition  is  in  a  great  degree 
public  as  well  as  private  law.'  Of  this  international  law,  thus 
applied  to  private  relations,  a  portion  is  preeminently  public, 
in  being,  connected  with  the  very  nature  and  mode  of  existence 
of  all  sovereign  states,  or  of  all  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  where  this  portion  has  been 
described  under  the  nature  of  "  natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations."* 

Since,  therefore,  the  several  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  the  possessors  of  sovereign  powers  within 
their  determined  geographical  limits,  this  portion  of  interna- 
tional law  enters  of  necessity  into  the  political  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  national  municipal 
law,  and  is  constantly  operative. 

These  principles  or  maxims,  whether  applied  as  municipal 

'  Aide,  §§  68,  69,  74,  76.  •  Ante,  §  76. 
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or  as  intcraational  law,  are  necessarily  the  same,  or  have  the 
same  legal  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  poBsessor  of 
sovereign  power.  But  the  actual  application  or  modificatioD  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  when  applied  to  the 
relations  of  aliens,  is  itself  private  international  law,  (from  the 
character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  which  character  if 
fixed  hy  the  maxims  last  above  spoken  of,)  in  the  jurisdictioQ 
in  which  it  takes  place.  And  since  that  application  or  modifi- 
cation depends,  within  any  independent  jurisdiction,  npon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  source  of  the  municipal  law  for  that  juris- 
diction, and  may  be  different  in  jurisdictions  under  separate 
sovereigns,  therefore  this  portion  of  international  law  may  he 
said  to  vary  under  different  sources  of  municipal  law.  And,  in 
being  identified  in  authority  with  the  municipal  law,  it  may 
truly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  law  ;  though  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
existing  under  necessary  conditions,  and  that  there  are  acticHU 
and  relations  of  persons  which  cannot  continuously  exist  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  any  one  possessor  of  that  power,  and 
which  therefore  have  an  international  character.*  Now  since 
the  several  States  have  separate  jurisdictions  or  domain,  in 
which  they  liave  sovereitjjn  powers  to  determine  the  relations  of 
private  persons  tlierein,  they  may  have  a  different  practice  in 
the  application  of  their  municipal  laws  to  aliens.  Or,  it  may 
be  saidj  their  municipal  laws  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of 
the  relations  of  aliens  derived  from  other  laws.  Hence  a  por- 
tion of  the  private  international  law  may  not  only  be  different 
in  the  different  States,  but  must  be  classed  with  local  and  not 
with  national  law. 

§  389.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  being  the 
supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  both  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  ])owers  and  of  their  extent  and  limitation  in  respect 
to  ])rivate  persons  as  well  as  to  territory,  takes  effect  on  the 
persons,  al)Ove  descril)ed  as  aliens,  by  determining  the  sources 
(political  persons)  from  whom  the  private  international  law, 
above  defined,  shall  proceed. 
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The  Constitution  might  contain  piovisionB  directly  establish- 
ing the  absolute  or  the  relative  rights  of  aliens  of  either  of  the 
classes  before  described,  i  e.,  either  foreign  aliens  or  domegtic 
aliens,  and  limiting  to  that  extent  the  powers  of  the  national 
Government  or  those  of  the  several  States  to  aflfect  the 
legal  condition  of  such  persons.  Buch  provisions  in  their  source 
and  origin  would  be  identified  with  the  national  municipal  law ; 
though  being  founded  on  a  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  thej 
might  be  called  a  part  of  the  private  international  law.  In 
whatever  degree  such  provisions  might  recognize  private  per- 
sons as  foreign  citizens  or  subjects — that  is,  persons  within  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  not  only  alien  to  the  United 
States,  but  sustaining  relations  to  foreign  states  or  nations — 
they  would  be  nothing  more,  as  a  laWy  (rule  of  action),  for  the 
nation,  than  the  voluntary  reception  of  a  rule  of  international 
duty  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  alterable  at  its 
will. 

So  £&r  as  such  provisions  might  limit  the  application  of  State 
laws  to  persons  who  are  aliens,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  in  re- 
spect to  State  jurisdictions,  they  would  have  an  international 
effect  or  character  by  distinguishing  those  persons  from  native  or 
domiciled  subjects  of  those  States.  But,  being  law  throughout 
the  United  States,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  single 
States,  as  distinct  political  communities,  the  extent  or  personal 
jurisdiction  of  whose  laws  they  would  control,  they  would  be 
law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  national  municipal  law — 
operating  on  all  persons  within  the  United  States,  irrespectively 
of  the  will  of  the  several  sources  of  local  municipal  law,  and 
therefore  not  international  law  between  the  States  or  for  the 
States,  in  that  imperfect  sense  of  the  term  in  which  interna- 
tional law  prevails  among  independent  nationalities.^ 

§  390.  Among  the  necessary  incidents  of  the  existence  of 
sovereign  nations  or  states  is  the  fact  or  axiom,  (natural  or  ne- 
cessary law  of  nations,)  that  aliens,  under  any  system  of  muni- 
cipal law,  may  acquire  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  character  of 


«  Ante,  §9  10,  11,  12. 
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native  bom  inhabitants,  by  Yolnntarily  abandoniiig  those  rela- 
tions which  they  held  under  international  law,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  power  legislating  within  that  naticnal 
jurisdiction,  passing  under  the  exclusive  control  of  its  nnmicipil 
(internal)  law. 

This  incident  of  the  extent  or  operation  of  municipsl  (na- 
tional) law  may  be  considered  with  reference  either  to  foidgn  or 
to  domestic  aliens. 

§  391.  Since  within  any  State  of  the  United  States  tlie 
municipal  (internal)  law  proceeds  from  two  sources,  the  foreigi 
alien  might  acquire  the  relations  of  a  native  bom  citizen  under 
each  source  of  that  law.  But  in  that  case,  the  changes  of  the 
character  of  an  aUen  for  that  of  a  native  inhabitant,  in  legsid 
to  each  source  of  that  law,  would  not  necessarily  be  simulta- 
neous or  have  any  necessary  connection.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  division  of  sovereign  powers  between  the  ser- 
eral  States  and  the  national  Government,  nor  in  the  &ct  that 
the  powers  held  by  each  must  be  taken  together  in  order  to 
form  the  sum  of  sovereign  national  power,  to  prevent  the  States 
from  granting,  each  within  its  own  territory,  to  an  alien  resi- 
dent any  civil  (social)  or  political  rights  within  the  scope  of  the 
relations  determined  by  their  separate  share  of  sovereignty. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  granting,  within  the  several  States,  to 
foreign  aliens,  the  civil  or  political  privileges  of  a  native  of  the 
United  States  in  relations  established  under  the  supreme 
powers  held  by  itself.  But,  from  the  sovereign  and  separate 
nature  of  the  powers  held  by,  each,  neither,  without  special  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  to  that  eflfect,  could  alter  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  aliens  towards  the  powers  held  by  the  other; 
even  while  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  them,  nor  give  to 
them,  in  all  respects,  the  character  of  its  own  native  bom  sub- 
jects ;  who,  by  birth,  are  equally  native  to  the  jurisdiction  of  » 
State  and  to  that  of  the  United  States.  And,  regarding  liberty 
as  consisting  in  the  possession  of*  rights  under  some  possessor 
of  sovereign  power — neither  could  confer  upon  such  alien  liberty 
in  legal  relations  determined  by  the  powers  belonging  to  the  other. 
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Still  less  could  a  State,  without  agreement,  ^ve  to  a  foreign 
alien  the  rights  of  a  native  bom  inhabitant  before  the  local 
municipal  law  proceeding  from  the  separate  share  of  power  be- 
longing to  another  State. 

§  392.  Although,  upon  his  removal  into  another  State  of  the 
Union,  the  relations  of  the  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  State 
would  remain  unchanged,  under  the  national  municipal  law,  he 
would  still,  as  before  said,  be  an  alien  in  such  latter  State  to  the 
local  law.  A  State  might  receive  such  persona— domestic  aliens 
— into  the  condition  of  its  natural  bom  subjects.  But  this  would 
depend  upon  its  own  will  and  election — its  own  view  of  the 
force  of  international  law,  as  law  in  the  imperfect  sense, — un- 
less the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  contain  pro- 
visions regulating  such  change  of  alienage  in  the  case  of  those 
persons,  and  have,  in  this  respect,  international  or  ^ikm-inter- 
national  effect  between  the  several  States,  with  the  authority 
and  extent  of  national  municipal  law. 

§  393.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens 
to  the  United  States  (foreign  aliens)  are  to  be  determined,  as  a 
topic  of  international  law,  it  is  first  to  be  inquired, — whether 
any  and  what  rights  or  relations  are  determined  for  them  by  the 
Constitution,  as  a  law  affecting  the  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
as  private  law  ? 

Next :  What  are  the  relations  and  rights  of  persons  fiilling 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  Qovemment,  and  what  relations 
are  subject  to  the  remainder  of  power  vested  in  the  several 
States  ? 

And  lastly  :  What  is  the  actual  application  by  the  State,  or 
by  the  national  Govemment,  on  either  hand,  of  its  municipal 
(internal)  laws  to  aliens  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  its  accep- 
tation of  the  private  intemational  law  applying  to  such  aliens. 

§  394.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  are  to  be  determined,  it  must  first  be  inquired 
how  far  they  are  fixed  by  that  national  municipal  law  which 
applies  to  such  persons  simply  as  native  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  power ;  so  that,  whether 
the  person  be  domiciled  or  alien  in  respect  to  such  State,  they 
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continue  the  same  in  every  State  ;  and  whether  that  natiomd 
law  restrains  the  personal  application  to  them  as  aliens  of  the 
local  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  appear  as  aliens,  L  e., 
whether  it  has  a  gua^-intemational  effect  in  determining  those 
lights ;  the  national  municipal  law  heing  herein  regarded  both 
as  a  territorial  and  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  a  per- 
sonal and  international  law. 

According  to  what  has  been  before  said,  this  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  private  law,  and  in  the 
l^islation  of  Congress,  under  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
to  legislate  for  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States. 

§  395.  This,  as  a  law  affecting  relations  of  private  persons, 
is  always  private  law.  But  it  may  also  have,  more  or  less  de- 
cidedly, in  many  respects  (in  reference  to  many  relations),  the 
marks  of  public  law,  law  operating  on  public  or  political  per- 
sons, in  controlling  or  limiting  the  action  of  the  local  juridical 
power  of  the  State  in  reference  to  such  alien  persons  ;  either  by 
acting  immediately  on  those  persons,  and  directly  determimng 
their  relations  to  other  persons,  (in  which  case  it  is  private  law,) 
or  by  first  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  and  deter- 
mining its  action  in  reference  to  such  aliens  ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  national  law  having  international  effect  is  rather  public 
law  causing  the  States  to  act  on  ])rivate  persons  :  and  the  States, 
in  their  political  capacity,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
subjects  of  the  rule.  Whether  there  can  be  in  the  Constitution 
any  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  having  such  effect  or 
operation,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  in  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
has  in  some  decisions  been  assumed,  as  a  ground  of  a  legis^la- 
tive  power  in  Congress  in  reference  to  those  provisions. 

§  396.  If  there  are  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  which  are  left  undetermined  by  tlie  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  having  this  gwafiZ-intemational  effect,  it  is  then  to 
be  inquired — what  has  been  the  actual  application  of  the  local 
municipal  law  of  the  various  States,  to  such  persons,  by  the 
States,  individually  or  severally  ?  Or, — in  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  definition  of  international  law  before 
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given — ^wbat  is  the  private  intematioiial  law  in  the  several 
States  applying  to  such  persons  : — that  law  which  is  denominate- 
ed  international  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
applies ;  but  which  is  latOy  in  the  strict  sense,  only  because 
identified  in  authority  with  the  local  municipal  law  of  each 
State. 

§  397.  Since  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &o., 
have  not  the  political  nature  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  not  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  historically  known  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  totality  of  supreme  power  over 
those  Territories,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants,  or  the  sum  of  all  the 
powers  of  a  national  sovereignty,  (which  of  necessity,  by  the 
natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  must  be  held  by  or  invest^ 
ed  in  some  political  person  or  persons,)  can  be  vested  solely  in 
the  nation, — ^the  people  of  the  United  States, — ^the  only  other 
possessor  of  sovereign  power  recognized  by  the  Constitution— 
the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  ^  Therefore 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty  over 
those  Territories,  &c.,  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Consti- 
tution, operating  as  a  public  rule  of  action,  which  can  be  the 
only  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  authority  possessed 
by  the  United  States  as  one  nation.* 

K  that  residue  of  sovereign  powers  which,  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  States,  liB  held  by  the  people  of  each  is,  within  the 
Territories,  &c.,  of  the  United  States,  held  (by  delegation,  for  the 
United  States,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States)  by  the  nan 
tional  Government  or  by  Congress,  then  those  Territories,  &c., 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  the  relative  condition  of  a  State 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  laws  proceeding  from  the  (residu- 
ary^) class  of  powers,  so  held  by  the  national  Government  or  by 
Congress.    These  several  jurisdictions,  though  not  governed  un-« 

'  Ante,  f  S46. 

*Atae,  §876. 

'  That  is,  powers  of  the  lame  kind  bi  that  elass  of  powers  which,  in  and  for  the 
Statti,  are  held  hj  the  people  of  the  State  severally,  and  called  "residoaiy**  or  **  re- 
served **  powers,  in  distinction  fVom  those  **  granted  **  by  the  people  of  tiie  United  States 
to  the  National  Government  Johnson,  J.,  in  Am.  and  Ocean  Ins.  Cos.  v.  Canter,  1 
Peters*,  646 ;  *'  In  legislating  for  them,  [the  territories,!  Congress  exercises  the  com- 
bined powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  Government.^ 
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der  the  political  organization  known  in  the  public  mmiicipal  law 
of  the  United  States  as  a  State  of  the  United  States,  may  have, 
or  be  under,  a  local  municipal  law,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time,  also,  like  a  State  of  the  United  States,  under  the  natioml 
municipal  law  which,  as  private  law,  has  equal  extent  throo^- 
out  the  whole  dominion  of  the  United  States.  And  that  local 
municipal  law  will  be,  like  the  local  law  of  the  organized  States, 
divisible,  according  to  the  domicil  or  alienage  of  the  })er8ons  to 
whom  it  may  be  applicable,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  inte^ 
national  law. 

Whether  those  provisions  of  the  national  municipal  law 
which  have  the  effect  or  character  of  international  or  qwui- 
international  law  (pubUc  and  private)  will  also  have  the  same 
effect  in  respect  to  the  Territories,  &c.,  which  they  have  in  re- 
spect to  the  organized  States,  will  depend  upon  the  proper  (Xfo- 
struction  of  those  provisions,  and  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  terms  in  which  that  law  may  be  expressed  in  the  CoDSti- 
tution. 

§  398.  The  distinction  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into 
laws  which  are  either  national  or  local  in  their  extent,  which 
distinction  is  founded  upon  the  political  character  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed  is,  as 
has  been  shown/  the  most  obvious  basis  for  an  analytical  distri- 
bution  of  the  various  laws  which  may  affect  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate persons.  Each  of  these  two  parts  would  then  again  be  di- 
visible, in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  it 
might  operate,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  international  law. 
The  two  branches  of  international  law  which  would  thus  be 
made,  might  each  again  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  specific 
character  (in  respect  to  domicil)  of  the  alien  persons  to  whom  it 
applied,  into  that  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  "  do- 
mestic" aliens  and  that  which  determines  the  relations  of 
"  foreign  "  aliens,  as  those  classes  of  persons  have  herein  before 
been  distinguished.'  But — from  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of 
the  private  international  law  of  any  country  is  judicially  ascer- 

Anie^  §377.  ^ Ante,  §884. 
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tained,  viz.,  by  distingoishing  certaiD  principles  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  as  having  or  as  not  having  universal  personal 
extent  or  application,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  rules  which 
determine  the  international  relations  of  the  States,  or  their  in- 
habitants, towards  each  other  have  also  (in  being  the  law  of  one 
country  or  nation)  the  character  of  municipal  (internal)  law — it 
will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  first  thus  to 
distinguish  them,  according  to  their  political  character  or  au- 
thority, into  national  and  local ;  but,  according  to  their  kind, 
quality,  or  effect,  and  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  apply,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  intemationcd  law ; 
and  afterwards  to  subdivide  each  of  these  with  reference  to  its 
various  sources  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 

§  399.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  considerations  of  the 
operation  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  both  in  deter- 
mining the  sources  of  legislation  and  in  having  itself  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  private  persons,  the  private  law  of  the 
United  States  may  be  classed  according  to  its  extent  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  territory  and  persons  as  either  municipal  (internal)  or 
iniemaiional  law. 

§  400.  The  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  may  be 
divided,  in  respect  to  its  source  and  extent  over  territory,  into 

1.  National  municipal  (internal)  law, — contained  in  the 
Constitution  or  proceeding  from  the  general  legislative  powers 
of  Congress,  having  national  operation  and  effect  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Territories,  &c. 

2.  Local  municipal  (internal)  laws, — proceeding  from  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  States,  or  from  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  &c.,  and  having  operation  or  effect 
therein  only. 

§  401.  The  private  international  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates, 
or  in  reference  to  whom  it  exists — as  either : 

1.  International  law  applied  to  domestic  aliens — those  who, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  are  alien  to  it,  but  not  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government :  which  part  may,  in 
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distinction  from  the  other,  be  denominated  the  domestic  inter- 
national  law  of  the  United  States. 

2.  International  law  applied  to  foreign  aliens — those  ir)i» 
are  at  the  same  time  aliens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
Gk)vemment)  and  to  that  of  any  State  in  which  they  may  eaten 

§  402.  The  first  of  the  above  named  divisions  of  intematioiial 
law — domestic  international  law — may  again  be  divided  in 
reference  to  its  source  and  authority  into : 

1.  That  law  which,  though  internationals  by  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  source  and 
authority  with  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  whkk 
therefore,  if  acting  on  private  persons,  is  law  in  the  strict  sense, 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  several  States  in  which  it  ope^ 
ates ;  which  division,  in  distinction  from  the  second,  may  be 
properly  denominated  gtm^-intemational  law.  This  law  k 
found  either : 

a.  In  the  Constitution  itself  operating  as  private  law  ;  or, 

b.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  which,  though  international  by  the  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  anthority  with 
some  local  municipal  (State)  law ;  and  which,  if  distinguished 
from  the  last  in  its  origin,  source,  or  authority,  is  not  law  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  403.  The  second  of  the  above  principal  divisions  of  the 
international  law,  viz.,  that  applying  to  foreign  aliens,  may  also 
be  subdivided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  municipal  law  in  reference  to  which  the  person  is  consid- 
ered an  alien. 

1.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  national  municipal  law.  This,  though  inter- 
natio7ial  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies, 
will  be  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only  for  the  power  from 
which  the  national  municipal  law  proceeds,  and  in  legal  authori- 
ty is  identified  with  that  law. 

2.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  local  municipal  laws  of  the  several  States. 

This  again  may  be  distinguished  either  as  : 
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a.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  the  national  municipal  law, 
and  therefore  identified  in  authority  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
divisions. 

b.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  that  local  municipal  law  in 
reference  to  which  the  relations  of  the  foreign  aliens  are  consid- 
ered, and  therefore  identified  with  it  in  its  authority j  as  law  in 
the  strict  sense. 

§  404.  Wherever  sovereign  national  power  is  divided  be- 
tween different  depositories,  freedom  or  its  opposites  may  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  action  of  each  possessor  of  any 
portion  of  that  power  :  because  every  exercise  of  power  limits 
or  extends  freedom  of  action  in  some  relation*  When  free- 
dom and  its  opposites  are  considered  as  legal  conditions,  con- 
sisting in  different  degrees  of  liberty  of  action  in  various  re- 
lations created  by  law,  the  whole  of  jurisprudence  is  nothing 
else  than  the  definition  of  those  conditions. 

The  further  consideration  of  freedom  and  its  opposites  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  made  by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  laws, 
included  under  the  division  above  made,  in  creating  or  sustain* 
ing  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  condition  or  status  of 
private  persons. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  (iNTKRNAL)  LAW  OF  THE  UNITID 
STATES — ITS  EFFECT  UPON  CONDITIONS  OF  FBESDOM  ASP 
ITS  OPPOSITES. 

§  405.  Since  the  freedom  herein  to  be  considered  is  on^ 
such  legal  freedom  from  the  control  of  others  and  general  lib- 
erty of  social  action  as  includes  the  possession  of  individmi 
rights  and  legal  capacity  for  the  ordinary  relative  rights  attribo- 
ted  to  persons  in  a  civil  state,  and  bondage^  or  siervitude  is 
viewed  as  a  condition  consisting  in  a  greater  or  less  diminutioB 
of  such  possession  or  capacity,  (whether  including  the  ides  of 
chattel  condition  or  not,)  the  several  divisions  of  the  private  law 
of  the  United  States,  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  here- 
inafter be  regarded  in  respect  to  its  effect  on  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  these  rights,  or  as  forming  a  law  of  status  or  per- 
sonal condition. 

The  first  division  of  private  mimicipal  law  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  that  called  national  municipal  law  ;  which  vas 
defined  to  be  that  contained  in  the  Constitution,  or  proceeding 
from  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  Government,  anJ 
having  general  extent  and  eflbct  upon  persons  and  things 
throughout  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  Stdte> 
or  Territories. 

§  406.  In  the  introductory  analysis  of  the  topics  of  the 
law,  or  of  jurisprudence,  it  was  shown  that  the  first  distinction 
known  to  the  law  is  that  between  persons  and  things  ;  anJ 
that,  imder  any  system  of  law  wherein  that  distinction  is  at- 
tached to  natural  persons,  the  attribution  of  the  legal  charai'tci 
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of  a  thing y  or  of  an  ol^'ed  of  rights  exclusively,  is  a  denial,  in 
the  most  absolute  form,  of  liberty  of  action  under  law.  This 
distinction  being  analytically,  or  logically,  anterior  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rights  of  peraonSy  like  that  under  Blackstone's 
analysis,  and  necessarily  considered  as  a  mark  of  status  or  con- 
dition in  the  civil  law  sense  ;  which  comprises  those  legal  prin- 
ciples which  attribute  or  deny  personality  and  a  capacity  for 
legal  rights  to  human  beings.^ 

All  law  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  limitation  of  freedom  ;*  and 
the  national  municipal  law,  herein  before  defined,  by  creating 
rights  and  obligations  in  various  relations,  throughout  its  juris- 
diction, defines  or  limits  fireedom  in  each  local  State  jurisdiction, 
as  does  also  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  State.  But  the 
establishment  of  such  a  distinction  between  natural  persons  as 
gives  to  one  the  legal  character  of  an  object,  only,  of  the  rights 
of  another,  or  even  gives  to  one  such  a  right  of  personal  control 
over  another,  as  constitutes  the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter— ^ven  when  his  legal  person- 
ality is  recognized,  is  the  result  of  a  single  and  distinct  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  legislative  power ;  and  therefore  in  a  state, 
wherein  it  is  distributed  between  several  distinct  depositories, 
can  be  vested  in  one  only  of  the  possessors  of  that  kind  of 
power. 

§  407.  The  Constitution  does  not  contain  any  definition  or 
limitation,  of  the  sovereign  powers  belonging  to  a  political  state 
or  national  sovereignty.  Therefore,  according  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  sovereign  powers  contained  in  or  evidenced  by  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  power  to  establish  this  distinction  is  either 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  Government,  or,  if 
not  prohibited  to  the  States,  remains  with  them,  as  one  of  the 

>  Ante,  §  44. 

*  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  tme  that  liberty  is  a  thing  impossible ;  as  said  by 
some;  Nodier's  Jean  Sbogar,  (a  novel  said  to  have  interwted  Napoleon,)  ch.  IS. 
Rnskin's  Seven  Lamps :  the  Lamp  of  Obedience.  Amer.  ed.,  p.  165.  The  idea  is  not 
▼eiy  new.     Enrip.  Hec.  L  S64. — 

*Ou<  f(rri  ^tnfrA¥  Sons  §ffr*  iK§^§pos  .  .  . 
#  "H  tX^^ov  aurh¥  wo\tos  ff  vofxtav  ypa^aX 

Ztpyowri  x/>^<rdai  m^  Karii  ywnttmv  rpiwoit. 
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reserved  powers,  spoken  of  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amenl- 
ments. 

But  the  extent  to  which  sovereign  national  power  majiig^ 
fiilly  proceed  in  affecting  the  condition  of  individual  mernhB 
of  society  being  taken  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  judgment  rf 
the  state,  or  of  the  actual  possessors  of  its  powers,  as  ocHiatitvl* 
ing  the  only  legal  test  of  the  just  and  natunil  powers  of  ik 
state,  it  may  first  of  all  be  questioned  whether  the  peopk  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  possessors  of  that  sovereign  povet, 
have,  either  as  one  national  sovereignty,  or  as  different  oomnm- 
nities  uniting  in  the  exercise  of  separate  powers,  so  limited  thik 
power  in  their  own  hands,  that  the  establishment  of  this  dii- 
tinction  in  the  legal  condition  of  natural  persons  can  no  knger 
be  legally  considered  within  the  limits  of  the  highest  power 
known  (under  law)  in  the  United  States ;  and  cooseqaentl^ 
may  not  be  juridically  said  not  to  exist,  either  in  the  powers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  among  those  <tf  tho 
several  States.  In  other  words,  the  inquiry  may  be  nude 
whether  any  recognition  has  been  made  by  the  actual  and 
ultimate  sovereign  from  whom  the  Constitution,  regarded  u 
public  and  private  law,  proceeds,  of  the  innate  and  necessaiy 
personality  of  all  men  ;  such  as  necessarily  attributes  to  all  t 
legal  capacity  for  rights,  opposed  to  the  condition  of  a  thing, 
and  implies  the  possession  of  individual  rights  by  all  natural 
persons,  especially  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  In  like 
manner  as  it  may  be  considered  acknowledged  by  all  Christian 
sovereignties,  that  each  individual  human  being  has  a  right  to 
life,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  wliich  right  is  not  to  be  infringed  except  on  forfeiture  fa 
crime.  Such  an  acknowledgment  may  not  be  found  embodied 
in  specific  declarations,  but  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the 
public  action  of  Christian  states,  if  not  of  all  nations,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  a  natural  principle.  A  similar  acknowledg- 
ment might  exist  in  regard  to  personal  liberty,  or  all  individual 
rights.  Such  declaration  could  not  indeed  coerce  with  any  legal 
force  the  suj)reine  national  power ;  or,  in  the  United  States, 
the  ultimately  sovereign  people.     The  solemn  recognition  hy 
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« 

bat  sovereign,  of  rights  in  individaals,  would  however  be  a 
loral  security  against  the  action  even  of  that  sovereign  power 
iself ;  being  public  expressions  of  great  principles  of  political 
thics,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  recognition  of  natural  law,  or  of 
n  assertion  of  natural  reason  by  the  highest  earthly  authority, 
rhich  would  prove  ^  to  all  subject  to  that  power,  the  deepest  at- 
ainable  basis  for  liberty  by  or  with  law.^ 

§  408.  The  written  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  being  the  highest  law  known  therein,  by  being 
he  controlling  expression  of  sovereign  will,  wherever  its  provi- 
ions  can  apply,  it  must  here  be  looked  to  as  the  determining 
riterion  of  what  may  be  a  principle  of  public  or  private  law. 
There  might  be,  in  the  Constitution,  declarations  which  would 
lave  various  effects  as  law  upon  the  rights  of  persons,  deter- 
nining  either  the  nature  and  number  of  those  rights,  (as  topics 
f  private  law,)  or  their  extent  in  reference  to  the  different  de- 
)Ositaries  of  power,  (as  topics  of  public  law.)  Provisions  might 
ixist  therein,  applying  to  all  or  to  some  natural  persons  within 
he  dominion  of  the  United  States^  such  as  would  necessarily 
mply  a  legal  personality,  and  capacity  for  rights  in  legal  rela- 
ions  ;  or  they  might  be  such  as  would  establish  the  possession 
>f  specific  rights  by  all,  or  by  some,  equivalent  to  establishing 
i  condition  of  freedom,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  for  all  in- 
cluded under  those  provisions. 

Provisions  having  such  effect,  as  private  law,  would  be  also 
public  law,  in  respect  to  either  or  both  of  the  two  depositaries 
:)f  sovereign  power  recognized  by  the  Constitution ;  and  would 


'  Comp.  Burke  in  debate  on  India  Bill,  Pari  Hist,  toL  xxxiii,  816 ;  Smith's 
Comm.,  p.  257.  M.  B.  de  Constaut,  (Euvrefl,  torn,  i,  pi  189 :  **  Sans  vonloir,  comme 
I'ont  fait  trop  soavent  les  philoeopheB,  exagi6rer  Tinflnenoe  de  la  yMI^  I'on  pent  af- 
firmer  que,  lonque  de  certains  principes  eont  oompl6tement  et  clairement  d6inontrefl» 
i\b  86  servent  en  quelqne  sorte  de  garantie  d  enz-memea.  Us  se  forment  a  f 6gard  de 
r^vidence  one  opinion  univeneile  qui  bientdt  est  victorieuse.  S'il  est  reconnn  qae  la 
souverainet^  n^est  pas  sans  bomesy  c'est-4-dire,  qn^il  n'existe  sur  la  terre  ancune 
pnissance  illimitee,  nul,  dans  ancnn  temps,  n'osera  rudamer  nne  semblable  poiseance. 
L*exp^rience  meme  le  pronve  dt^jft.  L'on  n'attribue  plus^  par  exemple,  a  la  society 
enti^rOf  le  droit  de  vie  et  de  mort  sans  jngement  Anssi  nul  gonvemement  modeme 
ne  pretend  exercer  un  pareil  droit  Si  les  tyrans  des  anciennes  r6pnbliqn6s  nous 
paraissent  bien  plus  effrt'nes  que  les  gonvernans  de  lliistoire  modeme,  c'est  en  partie 
k  cette  cause  qu'il  faut  Tattribuer.  Let  attentats  les  pins  monstruenx  dn  despotisme 
d*nn  seul  furent  souvent  dns  k  la  doctrine  de  la  pnissance  sans  bomes  de  tons. 
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control  the  exercise  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  two 
classes  of  powers  separately  invested  in  them,  viz.  :  those  ib- 
vested  in  the  national  Government,  for  national  extent,  and 
those  remaining  in  the  States,  to  take  effect  within  their  lool 
jurisdictions ;  or  those  invested  in  the  national  Gt>venunent,  to 
act  locally  in  specified  territories. 

§  409.  In  tdl  states  wherein  the  mechanical  Gk>Yemment  ii 
distinct,  in  the  mode  of  its  existence,  from  the  ultimate  national 
sovereign,  and  acts  only  in  fomis  prescribed  by  public  law,  tk 
constitution  of  the  Government  is,  in  itself,  to  a  greater  or  lea 
degree,  a  guarantee  of  just  laws  for  the  people  governed ;  anoe 
the  ordinary  instrument  of  authority  is  liable  to  control  by  ik 
ultimate  sovereign,  in  case  of  an  abuse  of  the  power  intnutad 
to  it ;  even  when  it  is  not  specified,  by  public  law  establishnf 
that  form  of  Government,  wherein  such  abuse  shall  consist ;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  power  intrusted  to  the  Government  to 
affect  the  rights  of  private  persons  is  not  specifically  limited.' 
When,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Government,  its  powers  are 
limited,  or,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  public  law,  wheie 
rights  of  action  are  attributed  to  the  persons  governed,  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  Government,  the  Constitution  has 
direct  effect  as  private  law ;  and  the  rights  of  private  persons 
guaranteed  by  it,  whether  political  or  civil,  have  the  distinct 
character  of  legal  liberties,  in  being  ascertained  and  defined  by 
law  proceeding  from  the  highest  legislative  authority. 

In  making  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  national  Gt)vemment. 
the  Constitution  defines  those  powers  in  specific  terms,  and  also 
limits  their  extent,  by  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  in  the 
people,  as  individuals,  who  are  to  be  subject  to  those  powers; 
which  provisions  are  in  that  respect  private  law,  a  law  of  pri- 
vate rights  as  well  as  public  law,  because  allowing  to  all  persons, 
included  in  the  scope  of  those  provisions,  liberty,  in  certain  re- 
lations, independently  of  the  action  of  that  Government. 

§  410.  Of  this  character  are  the  first  nine  Articles  of  the 


'  But  this  can  only  be  when  precedent  and  the  possession  of  rights  under  penoo*! 
laws  liiive  acquired  a  constitutional  {iMiUtUional,  See  Lieber,  Civ.  Lib.  and  Self  Go^J 
existence  in  the  national  Beutiment. 
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Amendments,  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  ninth  sec- 
ion  of  the  first  Article,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
md  the  whole  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  Article.  These  pro- 
visions limit  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
>oth  in  their  national  and  in  their  local  extent,  i.  e.,  whether 
)perating  generally  in  all  the  States,  or  in  limited  territorial 
iurisdictions,'  and  are,  in  reference  to  that  Government,  of  the 

'  Dred  Scott*8  oase,  19  Howard,  (Opinion  of  the  Court,)  p.  447,  **  the  personal 
■ights  and  rights  of  property  oflndividnal  citizens  as  secured  hj  the  Constitution.  AH 
ire  mean  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that  as  there  is  no  express  regulation  in  the  Consti- 
mtion  defining  the  power  which  the  General  Govemment  may  exercise  over  the  per- 
son or  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory  thus  acquired,  the  court  must  necessarily 
ix>k  to  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  Constitntion,  and  its  distribution  of  powers, 
br  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  its  decision  must  be  governed.**  And  again,  on 
9,  449,  (it  being  observed  that  though  the  reference  is  to  the  powers  of  the  national 
Grovernment  in  the  Territories,  it  is  assumed  that  the  principle  applies  throughout  the 
entire  national  domain,  whether  States  or  Territories.)  '*  But  the  power  of  Congress 
jver  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power  under 
}ur  Constitution  and  form  of  Govemment.  The  powers  of  the  Govemment  and  the 
:ight8  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and  plainly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  And  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Govemment  enters  into  possesHion  in  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by  those  who 
created  it  It  enters  upon  it  with  its  powers  over  the  citizen  strictly  defined,  and  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of 
irhich  alone  it  continues  to  exist  and  act  as  a  Govemment  and  sovereignty.  It  has 
no  power  of  any  kind  beyond  it ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  en(ter8  a  Territory  of  the 
Qnited  States,  put  off  its  diaracter,  and  assume  discretionary  or  despotic  powers  which 
die  Constitution  has  denied  to  it  It  cannot  create  for  itself  a  new  character  sepa- 
rated from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duties  it  owes  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Govemment  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution^  with 
their  respective  rights  defined  and  marked  out ;  and  the  Federal  Govemment  can  ex- 
ercise no  power  over  his  person  or  property,  beyond  what  that  instrument  oonfers,  nor 
lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  reserved. 

**  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  thtf  Constitution  will  illustrate  this  propo- 
lition. 

**  For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Congress  can  make  any  law 
in  a  Territory  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
Euices.     [1st  Art  Amend.] 

**  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  [2d  Art. 
Amend.]  nor  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  [5th  and  6th  Art  Amend.]  nor  compel  any 
one  to  l>e  a  witness  against  himself  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  [5th  Art.  Amend.] 

**  These  powers,  and  others,  in  relation  to  rights  of  person,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate,  are,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  denied  to  the  General  Govem- 
ment ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  have  been  guarded  with  equal  care.  Thus 
the  rights  of  property  are  united  with  the  rights  of  person,  and  placed  on  the  same 
ground  by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitntion,  which  provides  that  no  person 
uiall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  [5m  Art 
Amend.]  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because  he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property 
into  a  particular  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  committed  no  offence 
against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  due  process  of  law. 

**  So,  too,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  Congress  oonldby  law  quarter  a  soldier  hi  a 
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DAture  of  Bilk  of  Bights,  as  they  have  berai  long  known  to  tk 
British  islands  and  the  American  colonies ;  or  rather,  anslogov 
to  such  bills,  since  they  have  a  higher  character  in  refioeoce  te 
the  powers  of  the  Oovemment  than  any  Bill  of  Bights  compftni 
with  the  power  of  the  English  parliament ;  for,  by  the  theoijof 
the  English  law,  parliament  is  supposed  to  be  omnipotent  ii 
l^islation  ;  whereas,  in  American  puUic  law,  these  gnaianteMof 
liberty  have  an  equal  character,  as  l€ua,  with  the  constitntion  of 
the  Government,  and  are  sosceptiUe  gf  change  only  by  tk 
same  power  which  created  it,  giving  to  the  liberties  so  reserred 
the  character  of  liberty  by  law,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  tem.^ 
§  411.  Of  like  character  are  those  limitations  on  the  povcn 
of  the  several  States,  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  Article^ 
prohibiting  them  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder^  ex  post 
&cto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and 
those  in  the  fourth  Article,  limiting  their  powers  in  certiii 
jruo^t-intemational  relations  which  are  hereinafter  to  be  spe- 
cially considered. 

§  412.  The  whole  Constitution,  whether  public  or  priTste 
law,  partakes,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Bights,  against 
the  depositaries  of  power  ;  being  intended,  by  the  express  dec- 
house  in  a  Territorr  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  time  of  peace  ;  nor  in  tisx 
of  war,  bnt  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  [3d  Art.  Amend.]  Xor  could  tfaej  bj 
law  forfeit  the  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  Territoxy,  who  was  convicted  of  treason,  for  i 
longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  person  convicted ;  [Const.  Art.  I,  aec  1,  3d  pang. 
Art.  III.  sec.  3,]  nor  take  private  property  for  public  use  without  jiut  compenwooa. 
[6th  Art.  Amend] 

**  The  powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak  are  not  onlj  not  grutod 
to  Congress,  but  ore  in  express  terms  denied,  and  they  are  fcM*bidden  to  exercise  tbesi. 
And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  tiie  words  are  general,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives  it  power  to  legislate*  in* 
eluding  those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  Territorial  Government,  as  wvU  as  that 
covered  by  States.  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  everywhere  within  the  doniinios 
of  the  I'uited  States,  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  Territory,  so  far  as  these  rights  ue 
concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  fiimty 
and  plninly  against  any  inroads  which  the  General  Government  might  attempt,  nnkf 
the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers." 

*  Hoke  r.  Henderson,  2  Dev.  N.  C.  Rep.  15 ;  per  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  ••  The  law  of  the 
land  in  bilU  of  right  does  not  mean  merely  an  act  of  the  legislature  ;  for  that  con- 
struction would  abrogate  all  restrictions  on  legislative  authority.  The  clause  meanSt 
that  statutes  which  could  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property  wiibont 
a  regular  trial  according  to  the  cour>e  and  usage  of  common  law,  would  not  be  tbc 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.** 

Also,  Virginia  Assembly  Rep«)rt,  of  171)9 ;  Randolph's  Ed.  p.  220  ;  Lessee  of  Lit- 
ingstou  r.  Mv.H)rv,  7  Peters*  R.  and  Appendix  I ;  Jones  ».  Perry,  10  Yeiger*s  B.  53 ; 
4  HiU,  140. 
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laration  of  the  constituting  power  in  the  preamble,  to  be  the 

means  of  ^^  securing  liB^rty  and  establishing  justice  to  the  people 

of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity."     The  grant  of  powers 

by  specification  to  Congress,  the  executive  and  the  judiciaiy 

department ;  the  separation  of  the  ftmctions  of  supreme  power ; 

I    the  reservation  of  power  to  the  people  in  the  political  condition 

I    of  distinct  States  are,  as  well  as  the  provisions  above  alluded  to, 

'    in  their  tendency,  securities  of  liberty  to  the  people  in  various 

priyate  relations,  as  the  subjects  of  supreme  power,  while  at  the 

same  time  bulwarks  of  power  to  the  same  people,  politically 

united  or  separated,  as  the  ultimate  and  only  sovereign. 

§  413.  It  is  evident  that  the  attribution  of  these  rights  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  the  specified  powers 
of  the  national  Government,  is  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of 
personality  and  capacity  for  legal  rights  in  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Terri- 
tories, if,  by  the  word  peopUy  every  inhabitant  of  that  dominion 
is  intended.  These  rights  are  legally  predicable  only  of  l^al 
persons,  and,  therefore,  when  so  predicated,  are  equivalent  to  an 
attribution  of  a  free  condition,  opposed  to  a  status  of  chattel 
slavery.  The  application  of  such  provisions,  as  a  personal  law, 
to  any  natural  persons  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  legal 
negation  of  personality,  or  the  attribution  of  that  legal  status 
which  consists  in  the  non-recognition  of  rights  before  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Constitution,  ccmsidered  as  public 
law  and  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  is  to  be 
construed  or  interpreted  by  previous  laws  and  customs,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  persons  who  are  therein  referred  to  as  the 
constituting  people  of  the  United  States,'  so,  in  the  application 
of  these  provisions  and  the  interpretation  of  this  preamble  as 
private  law,  the  same  reference  must  be  had  to  previous  law  and 
juridical  usage,  to  determine  who  are  the  natural  persons  to 
whom  personality  and  a  capacity  for  these  specified  rights  is  to 
be  attributed  by  the  force  of  these  terms,  as  well  as  the  extent 


>  Ante,  §  860. 
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and  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  those  rights  are  conyeyed  or 
recognized. 

§  414.  In  public  law  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  instru- 
ment must  he  taken^  as  hefore  shown,  to  he  a  certain  political 
people  or  mass  of  individuals  politically  organized  into  existing 
States,  or  peoples  of  States,  determined  hy  facts  antecedent  to 
the  Constitution,  and  so  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants.  And,  since  the  hereditary  possession  of  civil  and 
social  liberty  under  ancient  personal  laws  was  an  essential  m- 
cumstance  in  determining  who  constituted  that  people,  or  the 
people  of  those  States,  liberty,  here  spoken  of,  whether  p<^ticsl 
or  civil,  must,  in  connection  with  private  rights,  or  as  it  forms 
the  right  of  a  private  person,  be  taken  to  be  something  depend- 
ent on  laws  and  customs,  or  something  personal  to  certain  indi- 
viduals determined  by  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance,  and  not 
predicated  of  all  mankind  as  innate,  or  determined  only  by  the 
fact  of  possessing  the  human  nature  or  form.'  It  must  be  taken 
to  be  political,  civil,  or  social  liberties,  identified  with  some 
known  legal  rights,  already  determined  by  the  municipal  uid 
international  law,  or  by  common  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
colonial  or  imperial  statute  law  ;  and  to  be  liberty  consisting  in 
relations  existing  under  law,  not  a  condition  antecedent  to  law. 
The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  in  which  persons  are  spoken  of 
as  either  free  or  not  free,  and  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  are  an- 
other eWdence  that  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  that  determined  by 
previous  law  and  usage.  And  since  legal  liberty  relates  to  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  right,  which  can  legally  be  predicated  of  per- 
sons only,  if  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  dependent  on  previous  laws, 

»  "  K»  prben  •ich  Geaetx  and  Rechte." 

How«Ter  false  mar  be  the  doctrine  of  Mephistophilea,  in  his  lecture  to  the  dis- 
paragi'meut  ot*  jurispnideQce,  it  L»  not  less  true  in  America  than  in  other  countries  :— 

*'  Nut.  then'.  I  tliink  your  juvl^in»*nt  not  Miui'*^, 
i  know.  tuU  wril,  what  that  Frottf««iuD  i». 
Tnlk  ot  j».ur  .'jr  and  nVAr  ;     l)»'*ct*nd  not  the**? 
Like  an  inTtti*r«te  t'umilj  fiitemte  i 
They  itiJe  v\l  .nj;  from  race  to  race. 
And  **jttU  nvml  tn>m  place  to  place : 
rVnse  i*  tntkd"  non*on*e,  yoiJne**  held  in  »cortJ, 
Woe  unto  thet*.  that  th*.uj'a  fnuMiion  art ; 
Ala* !  the  ruht^  that  with  u«  all  are  bom 
Here  ot'  the  que«Qoa  never  form  a  parL" 

Gotdkt'9  Fnut:    Tm&att  TV. 
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it  can  only  belong  to  those  who  were  legally,  or  by  those  laws, 
persons. 

§  415.  As  was  before  shown,  when  territories  inhabited  by  a 
people  living  in  that  social  form  which  is  known  as  a  state  among 
civilized  nations  pass  under  the  dominion  of  new  political  sov- 
ereigns, the  laws  which  thereafter  are  in  force  in  those  territories 
are  still,  both  in  their  territorial  and  personal  extent,  those 
which  previously  existed  therein,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  new  power.*  Still  more  evidently  is 
this  the  case  when  such  change  of  sovereignty  is  only  domestic  or 
civil,  and  when  the  new  depositaries  of  power  rest  their  claims 
on  the  maintenance  of  previously  existing  laws.  Unless  there- 
fore there  was  something  in  the  assumption  of  the  totality  of 
sovereign  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  public  law  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  foundations  of  civil  society  were  broken  up,  and  all 
rights  reinvested  on  principles  of  some  so-called  natural  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  actors  in  the  transaction,  different  from 
the  law  of  natural  reason  juridically  declared  and  contained  in 
the  previous  law,  there  was  nothing  in  those  political  changes  to 
alter  the  condition  or  'status  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  then  ex- 
isting private  law  ;  or  to  affect  rights  of  persons,  so  far  as  pri- 
vate and  not  political  or  public  ;  and  the  private  law  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  must  be  taken  to  have  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  new  States,  until  changed  by  new  legislative 
action,  according  to  the  location  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
public  law,  and  the  subordipate  judicial  application  of  natural 
reason. 

§  416.  The  sovereignty  of  any  state  being,  of  necessity,  the 
first  principle  of  its  own  law,  all  propositions  necessary,  as  asser- 
tions of  fact,  to  support  that  sovereignty,  or  which  have  been 
publicly  and  authoritatively  assumed  to  support  it,  may  be  taken 
to  be  recognized  by  that  law.  The  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  July  4,  1776,  declares  the  independence  or  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  propositions  advanced 

'  Ante,  %  128. 
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to  justify  the  act,  in  the  statement  of  the  reasons  or  causes  in- 
ducing it,  can  have  legal  force  only  on  the  ground  of  their  neces- 
sary connection  with  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  declaration  announces  its  object 
to  be  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  justify  the  colonies  in  ser- 
ering  the  political  bonds  which  had  connected  them  with  Cheat 
Britain  and  in  assuming  ^^  an  equal  and  separate  station  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth."  It  also  contains  certain  general 
propositions,  declaratory  of  rights,  not  only  of  communities,  hot 
also  of  private  individuals.  ^'  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Although  from  the  form  of  statement  these  propositions  are 
made  a  part  of  the  foimdation  for  a  declaration  of  political  in- 
dependence by  the  representatives  of  pre-existing  political  bodies, 
L  e.,  the  States  or  colonies,  it  is  plain,  both  from  the  rest  of  the 
document  and  from  history,  that,  if  the  claims  of  those  colonies 
rested  ultimately  on  the  rights  of  private  persons  inhabiting 
their  jurisdictions,  it  was  on  those  rights  as  they  existed  by  and 
in  the  public  and  political  law,  and  as  they  were  vested  in  those 
persons  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  as  hereditary  and  at- 
taching to  them  in  the  character  of  members  of  existing  poUti- 
cal  and  civil  bodies,  and  not  in  individual  or  relative  rights  as 
attributed  by  private  law  in  social  relations  ;  and  that  if  rightfl 
in  that  sense  were  also  implied  in  the  argument,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  any  law  of  nature,  as  determining  private 
relations,  to  support  the  measures  of  the  revolution. 

This  further  appears  from  the  instrument  itself,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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therein  complained  of ;  whicli  were  alleged  to  be  violations  of  pre- 
viously existing  laws,  public  or  private,  and  of  constitutional 
principles.  If  it  was  intended  to  argue  that  the  natural  liberty 
of  all  men,  individually  and  apart  from  all  human  laws,  gave 
them  the  right  to  resist  the  imperial  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resistance  might  have  been  made  at  any  previous  time  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  had  thought  proper  to 
separate  ;  which  was  never  pretended.  If  the  meaning  is  that 
the  violation  of  natural  liberty  or  of  inalienable  rights  occurred 
by  the  violation  of  the  dvil  and  political  liberties  of  the  colo- 
nists, it  is  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  those  civil  and 
political  liberties,  as  held  by  them  under  the  public  and  private 
law,  were  such  as  the  law  of  nature  justified,  without  asserting 
that  that  law  demanded  their  extension  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed by  existing  municipal  law  and  political  constitution.* 

§  417.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of  the  seat  of 
sovereignty,  jus  summi  imperii,  at  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Great  Britain,  there,  indisputably,  was  no  grant  of  power 
to  this  Continental  Congress  to  aflfect  the  status  of  persons,  or  to 
alter  the  basis  of  private  law  affecting  the  rights  and  relations 
of  private  persons  as  such.*     The  instructions  given  to  the  dele- 


'  See  1  Lieber*8  Civ.  Lib.  and  Self  Got.,  278 ;  Bentham,  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  c  XYIL,  §  27,  note,  after  referring  to  these  expressions  in  the  declaration 
— *^  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  so  rational  a  canse  should  be  rested  npon  reasons  so 
much  fitter  to  beget  objections  than  to  remove  them  ?  Bnt  with  men  who  are  nnani- 
mons  and  hearty  about  meaturet,  nothing  so  weak  but  may  pass  in  the  character  of  a 
reason ;  nor  is  this  the  first  instance  in  the  world  where  the  oonolusion  has  supported 
the  premises,  instead  of  the  premises  the  conclusion.'* 

*  3  Dallas*  Rep.  199,  (1796),  by  Mr.  Justice  Chase :  **It  has  been  inquired  what 
powers  Congress  possessed  from  the  first  meeting  in  September,  1774,  until  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  first  of  March,  1781 I 

entertain  this  general  idea  that  the  several  States  retained  all  internal  sovereignty,  and 
that  Congress  properly  possessed  the  great  rights  of  external  sovereignty.** 

Compare  Mass.  Quiurt  vol.  I.,  p.  482. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  declaration  is,  in  form,  the  statement  of  facts, — modes 
of  action,  not  rules  of  action.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  a  definition,  and  to  it  may  be  ap- 
plied a  remark  of  M.  Charles  Comte,  Trait6  de  la  Propri6t6,  Tom.  II.,  c  48  :  "  Defi- 
nitions given  by  the  legislative  power  may  be  useful,  when  they  contain  a  command, 
or  a  prohibition,  or  when  their  object  is  to  determine  acts  which  indinduals  are  bound 
to  perform,  or  to  abstain  from ;  but  when  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
known  the  nature  of  things,  they  are  useless  and  dangerous,  and  should  be  left  to 
science.  In  the  doctrines  of  fact,  a  legislator  has  no  more  authority  than  a  simple 
individual,  unless  we  admit,  as  a  principle,  that  he  is  infallible.**  Reddle's  Inquiries^ 
Elementaiy,  &o.,  209. 
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gates  to  the  Congress  by  the  several  colonial  conventions  and  as- 
semblies, prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  contained  an 
express  reservation  to  each  colony  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  its  own  internal  government,  police  and  concerns  :  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  limits  of  that  local  sover- 
eignty which  was  thus  asserted,  this  reservation  proves  that 
Congress — the  existing  organ  of  the  national  authority — ^had  not 
these  powers.  Nor  was  there  any  actual  exercise  of  authority, 
as  national  or  federal,  by  that  Congress,  during  its  exist- 
ence, intended  directly  to  a£fect  the  stcttus  of  persons  within  the 
limits  of  State  jurisdictions,  except  in  freeing  indentured  ser- 
vants and  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  army  ;  and  that  only  by 
making  compensation  to  their  masters. 

Whatever  declarations  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  or 
of  the  individual  or  relative  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  may  have 
proceeded  from  that  Congress,  they  can  be  taken  to  have  legal 
authority  only  when  necessarily  assumed  as  principles  justifying 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  actually  vested  in  them,  and  by  which 
they  had  a  very  limited  power  of  legislation.* 

If  these  propositions  in  the  declaration  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  assertions  of  the  right  of  all  mankind  to  personal 


1  'f 


The  opposite  conclusion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  speech  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  Aug.  26,  1862.  *'  Thirdly,  According  to  a  familiar  rule  of  interpretation,  all 
laws  concerning  the  same  matter,  m  pari  materia^  are  to  be  construed  together.  Bv 
the  same  reason,  the  grand  political  acts  of  the  naHon  are  to  be  construed  topetheVy  giving 
and  receiving  light  from  each  other.  Earlier  than  the  Constitution  was  the  DecU- 
ration  of  Independence,  embodying,  in  immortal  wonls,  those  primal  truths  to  which 
our  country  pledged  itself  with  its  baptismal  vows  as  a  nation.  *  Wo  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,*  says  the  nation,  *  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  unong  them*  are  life^ 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern*^. 
T)ut  this  does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  another  national  act  of  similar  impKtrt.  On 
tlie  successful  close  of  the  revolutiou,  the  Continental  Congress,  in  an  address  to  the 
people,  reix^ated  the  same  lofty  truth.  '  Let  it  be  remembered,'  said  the  nation  a^jam, 
^  that  it  lius  ever  been  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  America,  that  the  right*  Jor  which  At 
has  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  n  ifure.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  tke^ 
rights^  they  have  prevailed  over  all  opposition,  ard  1'X)RM  the  baais  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent states.'  Such  were  the  acts  of  the  nation  in  its  united  capacity.  Whaterw 
may  be  the  pri\'ileges  of  States  in  their  individual  capacities,  within  their  several  loral 
jurisdictions,  no  power  can  be  attributed  to  the  nation,  in  the  absence  of  positive,  un- 
equivocal grant,  inconsistent  with  these  two  national  declarations.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
national  heart,  the  national  soul,  the  national  will,  the  national  voice,  which  mast 
inspire  our  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  enter  into  and  diffuse  itself  throogli 
all  the  national  legislatioru     Thus  again  is  freedom  national" 
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liberty  or  to  a  legal  condition  of  freedom,  and  were  as  such  un- 
necessary to  the  vindication  of  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary 
Congress,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  that  body  to  declare  them,  and  that  they  have  no 
force  in  affecting  legal  rights,  either  in  the  general  law  of  the 
nation  or  in  that  of  the  several  States. 

§  418.  The  doctrines  of  this  state  paper,  except  in  their  con- 
nection with  political  relations,  never  obtained  the  force  of  law 
by  their  promulgation  therein,  either  in  the  national  or  State 
jurisdiction,  nor  have  any  legislative  or  judicial  authorities,  under 
/the  constitutional  division  of  sovereign  powers,  ever  recognized 
the  instrument  as  affecting  the  previous  foundation  of  the  laws 
of  personal  condition  in  this  country.  The  only  occasion  for  re- 
garding these  propositions  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  private 
persons,  is  found  in  comparing  them  with  the  private  relations 
and  public  career  of  those  who  subscribed  them.  ^ 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  declaration  of  Congress, 
July  6,  1775,  giving  the  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
British  Crown. 

§  419.  There  is  apparently  nothing  in  the  signification  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  the  public  acts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  united  or  national  possession  of  sovereignty, 
which  can  be  justly  construed  into  a  universal  attribution  of  the 
rights  of  legal  jfersonality,  or  a  voluntary  abnegation  of  this 
power  over  personal  condition  ;  *  whatever  recognition  there  may 


*  No  written  declaration  of  political  principles  can  be  constmed  or  interpreted  with- 
out reference  to  its  actual  correspondence  with  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  its  au- 
thors. In  1207,  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  England  was,  practicallj,  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  communitj  were  in  a  state  of  villenase,  the  writs 
issued  by  Edward  I.  for  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament  contained  this  sentence : 
**  What  concerns  all  should  be  supported  hy  all,  approved  by  ^  ^^^^  common  danger 
should  be  repelled  by  all.**  From  this  public  act  some  have  argued  a  legal  right 
thereafter  to  universsd  representation,  or  the  right  of  every  one  not  to  be  taxed  with- 
out his  consent     See  Wade*s  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  450. 

*  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred  Scott*s  case,  19  Howard,  pp.  409,  410,  citing  these 
clauses  in  the  declaration,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  argue  more  from 
their  existence  than  is  argued  in  the  text  above :  that  is,  only  that  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  juridical  act  altering  the  status  or  civil  condition  of  persons  of  African 
descent,  as  it  then  existed  in  the  colonies.  The  Chief  Justice  refers,  as  has  here  been 
done,  to  the  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  authors  of  the  instrument,  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  On  page  410 — ^  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to 
determine  whether. the  general  terms  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ai 
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1|B  in  the  game  instrument  of  rights  in  the  people,  as  certaun  de- 
terminate masses  of  individuals,  by  those  provisioiiB  which  u« 
of  the  nature  of  public  and  private  laWy  or  bills  of  rights,  and 
are  national  in  their  jurisdiction  or  extent. 

§  420.  The  object  of  the  Constitution  is  "  to  secure  libertr 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; "  but  for  that  purpose  it 
establidies  a  Government,  and  invests  it  with  powers  to  act 
upon  all  persons  within  the  United  States  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  acknowledges  the  possession  of  the  residue  of  sovereign 
powers  to  be  in  the  several  States,  or  the  several  people  of  each 
State,  as  a  distinct  political  personality.  The  liberty  therefoe. 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  in  this  declaration  of  iti 


to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  intended  to  inchide  tbeni,  or  to 
give  to  them  or  their  posterity  the  benefit  of  anv  of  its  provisions.* 

But,  from  the  mode  of  statement  employed  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  Opimon,  H 
might  seem  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  satisfied»with  drawing  onlj  audi  a  mj/*^ 
conclusion  from  those  clansas,  bnt  fonnd,  in  the  very  erpresdons  tkemseirts,  a  direct 
averment  that  negroes  were  not  to  be  considered  capable  of  legal  riglita,  and  even  dut 
ihej  were  property  and  not  persons.  For,  having  on  the  preceding  pages  cited  the 
cnstomaiy  and  statute  law  of  the  colonies  and  the  empire  recognizing  alavery  and  die 
civil  disabilities  of  free  negroes,  and  having,  just  before  the  sentence  above  quoted^ 
said  :  '*  We  refer  to  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ihe  fixed  opb- 
ions  concerning  that  race,  upon  which  the  statesmen  of  that  day  spnke  and  arttd" 
He  then  (after  the  sentence  fir^t  quoted)  says:  •*  The  language  of  the  Declaratioa  of 
Independence  is  equally  conclusive.     It  begins,**  &c. 

If  one  says — "  Feed  oats  to  all  my  horses,** — it  might  be  shown,  aliunde,  that  be 
means  only  all  his  white  horses.  But  it  could  hardly  be  concluded  from  the  word* 
themselves,  that  hi;*  black  horses  were  not  to  have  any.  That  the  negative  conclusion, 
in  the  text  above,  is  the  gi-t  of  tlie  argmncnt  in  the  Opinion,  appears  farther  rtwn 
page  110  :  "  The  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  atid  if  tliey  were  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  dav,  would  be  «o 
understood.  But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  enslave*!  African  race  were  n.«t  in- 
tended to  be  included,  and  fonued  no  i)urt  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adoptei  this 
declaration  ;  for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that  day,  would  embrace  them,  tbe 
conduct  of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with,**  &c.  &c. 

Much  has  been  written  resj^ecting  Mr.  Jefferson's  claim  to  originality  in  his  part  of 
the  composition  of  the  Declaration.  But  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  excellence  of  the 
composition  is,  precisely,  in  its  want  of  originality.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  mcfel 
striking  expres.««ions  were  only  adoptions  of  forms  of  speech,  which  were  familiar  to  all 
who  had  spoken  or  WTitten  on  the  issues  of  the  Revolution,  and  chiefly  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Sh:iftesburA',  Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  writers  of  similar  pi> 
litical  opinions  It  was.  \'ot  this  reason^  a  successful  utterance  of  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies,  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  philosophical  accuracv  of  those 
ideas,)  and  not  to  be  constru<'d  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  Committee  of  Congress 
who  rep<^)rted  it.  If  it  had  been  original  with  tluit  (^ommittee,  and  if  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  is  udniittcd,  bore  the  principal  part  in  its  compf)Mtiou.  it  should  be  interpreted  by 
his  peculiar  views.  And  thsit  he,  ii.dividnally,  gave  a  universal  personal  extent  to 
such  ex  precisions,  irrespective  of  distinctions  of  color  or  race,  is  abundantly  proved 
from  lii.>  written  works. 
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object,  comprehends  the  idea  of  law  as  well  as  of  liberty  ;  and 
consists  in  relations  wherein  the  right  of  one  man  is  associated 
with  the  duty  of  forbearance  in  another ;  and  both  right  and 
duty  are  consequences  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior 
which  is  implied  in  every  law^  strictly  so  called.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  being  itself  subject  to  the  supreme 
power  which  establishes  the  Constitution,  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals rec(^nized  by  it  may  be  sciid  to  consist  in  the  restraints 
on  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  powers  vested  in  it  by  law, 
as  well  as  faculties  of  action  in  private  persons  ;  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  language  of  the  Constitution 
that  liberty  of  condition  is  promulgated  by  it  as  by  a  personal 
law  of  universal  application. 

§  421.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  may  also  in  the  same  instrument,  by  their  joint 
action,  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  Sj;ates 
severally  over  individuals  ;  constituting  therein  a  legal  liberty 
for  the  persons  subjected  to  those  powers  ;  each  State  being 
thereafter  bound  by  a  duty  of  forbearance  similar  to  that  bind- 
ing on  the  national  Government ;  though,  from  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  its  political  existence,  that  duty,  regarded  as  duty  of 
the  State  in  its  political  capacity,  is  rather  the  consequence  of 
an  international  law  or  compact,  than  of  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  while  the  liberties  arising  from  it,  to  the  individual,  and 
the  corresponding  duties  of  all  private  persons  are,  in  resting 
upon  the  Constitution,  of  a  truly  legal  character,  and  are  foimded 
on  a  national  municipal  law,  binding  on  all  private  persons  as  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense. 

§  422.  The  public  law  of  the  United  States,  determining 
the  legal  extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  States,  is  therefore  also 
private  law  in  being  the  law  of  the  liberty  of  private  persons. 
The  liberties  of  legal  persons  which  might  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  rest  upon  a  law  having  both  a  territorial 
and  a  personal  extent  or  character,  are  either  political  or  civiL 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
sum  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  States  both  unitedly 
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and  seyerally,  being  recognized  in  the  Constitution  to  be  held 
by  the  people  of  those  States,  this  sovereignty  has  the  national 
character  exclusively,  as  opposed  to  a  private  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  made  in  the  use  of  those  terms  in  a  fonner 
chapter  ;  *  and  the  law,  in  acknowledging  that  sovereignty,  re- 
cognizes the  possession  of  political  rights  by  the  individuals  ccsk- 
stituting  the  people  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  possession  of 
sovereignty  by  the  people  in  their  double  political  character- 
as  one  nation,  and  as  separate  political  bodies, — ^is  a  &ct  ante- 
cedent to  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  law  in  the  primaiy 
sense, — all  rules  of  action  to  be  judicially  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  positive  law.  The  possession  of  those  rights  con- 
stitutes liberty  in  one  of  its  forms  of  existence,  viz.,  politics! 
liberty,  as  before  defined  ;  *  and  is  necessarily  a  private  right  in 
individuals,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  a  private  person. 

But  in  considering  freedom  of  action  in  civil  or  social  rela- 
tions, as  a  topic  of  private  law,  political  liberty  needs  not  to  be 
farther  considered  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  ciril 
liberty  in  being,  necessarily,  a  legal  attribution  of  the  capacity 
for  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  and  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  thing^  or  of  the  object  of  the  rights  of  others  ;  and 
also  in  supj>osing,  in  its  possessors,  a  legal  liberty  of  choice  and 
action  totally  incomjmtible  with  the  existence  of  an  involuntary 
subjection,  in  s«)cial  relations,  to  another  person.  This  political 
liberty,  as  the  right  of  the  indiWdual  member  of  the  civil  state, 
is  determined  by  some  laWj  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  sense  ; 
and,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  most  essential  consideration  in 
regunl  to  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  Uniteil  States  ;  or  the  location  of  that  power  of  sov- 
ereignty which  originates  that  political  right. 

§  4*23.  If  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  individuals  is 
not  fixed,  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  national  exercise  of  this 
j)ower  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (that  is, 
by  private  law  eoutaineil  in  the  Constitution,)  it  must,  under 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  jKJwer,  be  vestevl  either  in  the 

'  AntK\  §  354  and  note,  •  Jn/e,  §  a32. 
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national  Government  or  in  the  several  States.  But  though  the 
possession  of  political  rights  bj  individuals  is  a  fact  which  enters 
into  the  actual  continuation  of  the  national  Government,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  sovereign  powers  in  and  by  the  Constitution 
which,  by  the  force  of  such  exercise,  constitute  the  people  of  the 
several  States  into  one  nation  or  state  among  the  other  "  powers 
of  the  earth,'*  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself  which 
determines  who  are  the  individuals  that  are  to  constitute  the 
political  people  of  that  nation,  or  who  are,  in  other  words,  to 
enjoy  this  liberty  of  action,  in  respect  either  to  the  political 
existence  of  the  nation,  or  that  of  the  several  States.  The 
only  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  directly  affect  political 
rights  or  privileges,  are  those  which  limit  the  qualifications  for 
office,  or  determine  political  capacities  in  respect  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  national  Gt>vernment.  These,  in  determining  the 
instruments  of  supreme  power,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  shall 
be  intrusted,  are  public  law  as  well  as  a  law  determining  the 
rights  of  private  individuals  ;  and,  though  they  are  material  for 
securing  political  freedom  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  character  of  an  embodied  state  or  nationality,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  maintaining  the  national  possession  of  sovereignty  in  its 
present  form,  and  hence,  derivatively,  for  securing  all  individual 
freedom  of  action,  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  considered. 

§  424.  Since  therefore  the  possession  of  those  rights  of  action 
which  constitute  political  freedom  in  private  persons  must  be 
determined  by  some  who  are  vested  with  sovereign  power,  the 
power  to  determine  that  possession  must  either  be  vested  in 
Congress  or  be  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people 
of  those  States,  as  together  exercising  the  sum  of  sovereign 
legislative  power  not  already  exercised  in  the  Constitution. 

If  the  term  "  republican  government"  implies  the  possession  of 
political  liberties  by  any  of  those  who  are  also  individually  siA- 
ject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
of  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,*  taken  in  con- 

'  Art.  IV.  Sec  4 :  **  The  United  States  shall  gnarantee  to  eveiy  State  ia  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government*' 
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nection  with  the  legislative  powers  vested  in  Cangreas,  givei  to 
the  national  Government,  as  the  sole  representatiTe  of  tk 
United  States,  some  power  to  maintain  in  each  State  the 
political  liberties  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  peopk  of 
that  State.  But  there  is  no  power  given  to  Congress  to  ieUr- 
mine  'within  a  State,  by  a  personal  law,  any  specific  possesni 
of  political  rights,  not  even  in  the  power  to  pass  natnialintioB 
laws,  that  is,  laws  by  which  aliens  to  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  a  person  bom  within  that  do- 
minion. The  possession  of  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  is  therefore,  within  each  of  the  several  States,  de- 
termined, as  an  element  of  the  political  constitution  both  oftk 
State  and  of  the  United  States,  by  the  will  of  that  body  of  per- 
sons known  as  being,  by  the  present  possession  and  exercise  of 
power,  the  political  people  of  that  State.  They  have  the  right 
to  abridge  or  extend  at  their  will  the  enjoyment  of  politied 
liberty  by  individual  inhabitants  of  their  territory  ;  subject  only 
to  the  eflfect  of  the  provision  for  a  republican  govemm^it,  ind 
to  those  provisions  of  a  giwiM-interfiational  character  which 
limit  the  power  of  the  State  over  persons  who  are  alien  to  thdr 
several  jurisdiction. 

Whatever  may  he  the  principles  aflfecting  the  possession  (^ 
political  liberties  by  individuals,  which  natural  reason  and  pv 
litical  ri<^ht  (ethics)  require  to  be  observed  in  states  and  nations, 
the  juridical  recognition  of  those  principles, — ^whether  they  can 
be  called  doctrines  of  a  historically  known  law  of  nations — uni- 
versal  jurisprudence — or  not,  is  dependent  on  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  several  States  ;  except  as 
affected  by  the  above  described  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

§  425.  The  i)rovisions  of  the  Constitution,  before  referred  tn. 
which  beincr  of  the  nature  of  a  bi/l  of  rights^  constitute  priratt 
law/  are  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
only  against  the  powers  delegated  to  the  national  Grovemment.' 

'  Ante,  ^  409,  410. 

'Knit's  Coniin.  Lect.  XIX,  in  bc^nning :  "As  the  Constitution  of  the  rnitfi 
SttttoH  was  onlaiued  and  cstiiblished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  owt 
governrnctit  as  a  nation,  and  not   for  the   government  of  the  individual  States,  the 
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Similar  pioviaionB  might  have  been  made  in  the  Oonstitution  to 
restrain  the  powers  of  the  States  within  their  local  jurisdictions. 
But  the  only  existing  clauses  which  limit  their  municipal  (in- 
ternal) legislation,  (distinguished  from  intemcUional  in  respect 
to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,)  afifect,  principally,  either 
those  rights  of  persons  which  are  classed  as  the  rights  of  persons 
to  things — frights  of  things — or  those  which  have  more  of  the 
character  of  public  law,  by  their  connection  with  the  political 
action  of  the  national  Government,  than  of  a  law  of  private 
relations.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.,  Sec.  10.  The 
provisions  which  more  directly  affect  the  powers  of  the  several 
States,  in  reference  to  the  individual  and  relative  rights  of  per- 
sons within  their  limits,  are  such  as  properly  form  an  inter- 
national or  gtm^intemational  law  between  the  various  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  several  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  to  be  exercised  locally  in  the  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  of  the  States  or  Territories.  They  affect  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons,  within  those  several 
States  or  Territories,  when  recognized  therein  as  aliens  iu  respect 
to  their  local  municipal  laws.  Thus  the  clauses  of  the  fourth 
Article  relating  to  those  who  within  any  State  are  aliens  only 
to  the  State,  but  not  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  Government,  form  a  special  law  ;  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  States  over  such  persons,  with  a  coercive  force 
beyond  that  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  which 
may  yet  operate,  in  like  circumstances,  as  between  those  States. 
The  powers  exclusively  granted  to  the  national  Government  over 
such  public  action  as  constitutes  the  peaceful  or  hostile  inter- 
course of  the  nation  with  other  nations,  limit  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  power  of  the  States  over  those  within  their  boun- 
daries who  are  aliens  to  the  United  States. 

§  426.  If  there  are  any  legal  rights  or  liberties  and  legal 
duties  or  obligations  which  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to 
persons  within  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  principles  judi- 

powen  oonferred  and  the  limitations  on  power  oontained  in  that  instroment,  are  i^ 
plicable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea,  and  the  limitatioaf  do  not  applj  to 
the  Stata  Gorenments,  nnleai  exprened  in  tenm.    Thus,  finr  inrtanee,"  &o. 
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ciallj  received  as  parts  either  of  the  '^  commQn  law,"  or  of  tk 
historical  lata  of  nations  or  a  uniTersal  jorispradence,  batvliid 
are  not  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitation  before  rea- 
red to,  having  the  effect  of  private  law,  the  principles  detemmh 
ing  those  rights  will  be  alterable  either  by  tbe  natioiial  kpt- 
latnre  or  by  the  several  States,  according  to  the  oonneetioB 
which  the  action,  contemplated  in  those  rights  and  pririkgtt 
or  duties  and  obligations,  may  have  with  the  powers  Ie8pe^ 
tively  vested  in  the  general  Government  or  reserved  to  tk 
States. 

§  427.  It  has  been  a  question  of  great  interest  and  iift- 
portance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  wheth^  tk 
'^  common  law,''  meaning  thereby  the  common  law  of  Engkad 
transferred  to  the  American  colonies,  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  or  federal  exercise  of  sovereign  power; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  exists,  in  the  United  States,  u 
the  judicially  supposed  will  *  of  that  sovereignty  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  national  Government,  and  therefore  is  a  ]&▼.. 
having  national  effect  or  prevalence,  which  is  to  be  admimstered 
by  the  judicial  and  executive  officers  of  that  Government. 

Referring  to  principles  already  stated  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  or  domain  of 
any  sovereign  power :  all  positive  law  is  law  resting  on  the  will 
of  some  possessor  of  sovereign  power  ;  and  has  force  and  appli- 
cation both  in  some  certain  territory  and  over  some  certain 
persons,  i.  e.,  is  territorial  and  personal,'  and  the  only  laws  which 
can  be  judicially  recognized  in  any  territory  and  applied  to  per- 
sons therein,  as  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  are  either  such  as  in 
judicial  recognition  can  be  known  to  have  had  territorial  extent 
therein,  to  be  shown  by  historical  evidence,  or  such  as  may  af- 
terwards originate  either  by  the  continuous  judicial  apphcation 
of  natural  reason,  or  by  the  direct  promulgation  of  tbe  sovereign 
legislative  power.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  private  law 
prevailed  in  the  colonies  as  the  law  of  each  separate  colonial 
territory,  (though  maintained  therein,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 

»  Ante,  gg  29,  80.  «  Ante,  §  26. 
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the  imperial  authority,)  and  not  as  the  single  law  of  several 
parts  of  an  integral  national  domain;  or  (if  in  any  degree  other- 
wise) that  the  only  extent  to  which  any  private  law  prevailed 
nationally,  was  as  a  |>er«ona2  law,  attaching  to  the  British  subject 
of  European  race,  and  then  having  a  gi^a^i-intemational  effect 
in  respect  to  those  districts  in  which  he  had  no  local  or  par- 
ticular domicile  It  follows,  then,  from  the  necessarily  con- 
tinuous existence  of  private- law,  that  the  Revolution  and  the 
consequent  assumptions  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
in  preserving  and  confirming  the  distributive  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  legislation,  maintained  that  local  charac- 
ter of  the  common  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  only  "  com- 
mon law"  judicially  known  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  known  in  each  State  as  a  local  terri- 
torial law. 

§  428.  The  term  common  law  being  here  taken  in  that 
wider  sense  in  which  it  may  be  employed  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  country*  and  not  merely  as  those  rules  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  ^'  common  law  of  England,''  it  may  be  said  that 
the  only  other  law  which  can  exist  in  the  United  States  must 
be  such  as  is  promulgated  by  the  direct  legislation  of  the  pos- 
sessors or  depositaries  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  only 
legislation  having  national  extent  is  that  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  having 
a  national  extent,  which  are  vested*  by  it  in  Congress.  So  far 
as  the  Constitution  employs  words  whose  meaning  is  ascertained 
by  their  previous  use  as  terms  of  the  "  common  law,"  so  fer  it 
may  be  said  to  adopt  the  '^  conunon  law*'  in  the  legislation  ex- 
pressed by  those  terms  ;  and  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  '^common  laV  expositions  of  those  terms  to  give  effect 
to  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
making  the  body  of  principles  known,  either  in  any  State  or 
States  of  the  Union  or  in  England,  as  *'  common  law''  a  law 
promulgated  by  the  authors  of  that  Constitution.  Law  in  any 
state  is  a  rule  of  action  founded  on  a  right  or  power  over  such 

Anu^  §85.  *  Am^  %  824-880,  «id  the  nftrenoec 
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action  ;  and  common  law  in  any  State  of  the  Union  is  theran 
the  supposed  will  of  the  State  sovereignty  in  reference  to  an 
immense  variety  of  action.  Its  identification  with  the  State  or 
local  sovereignty  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  the  State  has  power  to  contrd 
action  in  those  possible  natural  relations  which  are  now  or  hate 
been  determined  by  rules  judicially  known  as  '^  common  law 
rules.''  But  the  powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the 
action  of  persons,  within  the  limits  of  the  Statee  at  least,  are 
derived  by  specific  grants,  and  to  suppose  that  the  oomma 
law  is  a  rule  of  action  enforceable  by  that  Government  would 
be  to  attribute  a  rule  of  action  to  its  authority,  without  reference 
to  the  ^nature  of  its  powers  to  make  a  rule.  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  powers,  might  adopt  a  rule  preykmsly 
expressed  in  ^'  conmion  law  ;''  but  the  extent  and  force  of  that 
adoption  would  be  limited  by  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  Common  law,*'  therefore,  is  not  the  territorial  law  of  the 
United  States  as  one  domain,  even  if  any  system  of  rules  is 
recognized  as  common  law,  distinct  fix>m  the  juridical  will  of 
some  one  State  of  the  Union  in  which  the  English  law  of  the 
individual  and  relative  rights  of  private  persons  has,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  acquired  a  temtorial  extent. 

§  429.  But  laws  apply  as  personal  laws  as  well  as  territorial 
laws ;  or,  have  a  personal  extent  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
their  territorial  extent;  and  where  the  national  Gt)vemment 
has  power  to  administer  law  between  persons  (fix>m  a  grant  of 
power  over  them  as  specified  persons)  without  reference  to 
the  administration  of  any  particular  system  of  laws,  if  those 
persons  have  sustained  relations  under  the  law,  having  territo- 
rial extent  in  some  State,  which  is  in  such  State  known  as 
^^  common  law,''  there  the  national  Government  may  be  said  to 
have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  in  appljdng  it  to  persons  over 
whom  it  has  this  personal  jurisdiction. 

Thus  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  applying  to 
cases,  is  described  by  cases  under  certain  lawsj  and  cases  ie- 
tween  certain  persons.  Although  the  laws  under  which  thefint 
class  of  cases  may  arise  are  only  the  law  contained  in  the  Con- 
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stitution,  treaties,  and  the  legislation  of  CoDgress,  the  cases  be- 
tween persons  may  be  cases  at  common  law  ;  in  which  instances 
the  common  law  enforced  by  the  national  judiciary  will  be  the 
law  of  the  local  domain  under  which  the  person,  upon  whom  the 
national  jurisdiction  has  attached,  may  have  sustained  relations 
and  have  acquired  rights  or  incurred  obligations.' 

§  430.  If  the  common  law  in  any  jurisdiction  is  that  law 
which  is  judicially  recognized  as  the  rule  of  natural  reason,'  it 
might  appear  strange  that  such  a  law  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  national  municipal  law.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  legal  coercive  effect  of  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  does  not  depend  upon  its  actual  accordance 
with  natural  reason,  but  upon  its  acceptation  as  such  by  the 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Now  the  United  States  have  es- 
tablished a  ncUioncU  rule  only  in  regard  to  certain  specified 
matters  or  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  as  to  such  only  that  the 
national  judiciary  can  enforce  a  rule  of  action,  however  derived, 
either  from  a  legislative  act,  or  from  a  judicial  interpretation 
of  natural  reason.  As  to  such  only  can  the  judiciary  apply 
natural  reason  according  to  ^tandards  identified  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States  as  one  natioiu  But,  in  considering  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciary  over  persons  and  the  laws 
which  it  may  apply,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  their 
having  authority  to  ascertain  the  rule  of  natural  reason  apply- 
ing to  certain  relations  or  conditions  of  action,  and  their  having 
authority  to  enforce  a  rule  over  certain  persons  which  is  derived 
from  natural  reason  by,  or  according  to  the  judgment  of,  another 
possessor  of  sovereign  power,  not  identified  with  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity.  Before  any  rule  derived  by  a 
judicial  reference  to  natural  reason  can  be  enforced  by  the  na- 
tional Government  it  must  be  identified  either  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  that  of  some  single  State  ;  and  the 
criterion  of  those  matters  or  relations  as  to  which  the  United 
States  can  be  taken  to  have  given  a  rule  of  action  is  in  the 
Constitution  only.' 

'  Ante,  §  368.     Duponcean  on  Jurisdiction,  p.  47.  *  Antey  §  85? 

*  The  question,  here  made,  is  uf  the  law  hy  which  civil  rights  and  ohIigationB  may 
be  created  or  become  existent ;  and  whenerer  in  the  national  jurisprudence  they  are 
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§  431.  Common  law  then  (including  herein  the  law  cf  m- 
iifyas^  jus  gentium  or  universal  jurisprudence,  so  £Eir  as  it  is  a  Iiv 
of  personal  condition^)  is  in  each  State  alterable  only  by  the 
State  power ;  except  so  fisir  as  limited  by  the  qpnstitatioDil 
provisions  before  referred  to. 

If,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  Christianity,  or  the  eode 
of  morals  known  as  the  Christian,  ever  had  legal  effect  either  u 
part  of  the  '^  common  law  of  England"  and  America  or  of  tk 
law  of  nations  among  nations  called  Christian,*  its  continuance, 
with  legal  authority  in  determining  the  relations  and  rights  of 
perHDUs,  is  not  maintained  by  any  constitutional  providatt 
^ving  it  the  effect  of  a  national  law  for  the  United  Statei 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  correspondence  betweei 
that  code  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  recog- 
nition as  a  judicial  rule  within  any  State  of  the  Union  depends 
solely  on  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

§  432.  How  far  the  "  common  law  "  may  be  a  national  law, 
in  the  sense  of  a  law  resting  on  the  ,power  represented  by  the 
national  Government  in  the  Territories,  District  of  Columbia. 
&c.,  is  a  question  of  that  one  of  the  local  municipal  laws,  as 
befi)re  defined,  which  may  therein  ])revail.  Because  those  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  are,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  in 
point  of  severalty  of  jurisdiction,  like  the  several  States.* 

recoil lizod  as  effects  of  common  law,  tlmt  law  is  also  known  as  local  rnunicipal  b». 
This-  i'  the  general  rule,  at  least  as  to  those  rights  and  ohli^rations  which  consdrite 
the  personal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons.     Bnt  when  the  judicial  poorer  ei 
tin*  r.  S.  is  exercised,  under  the  Constitution^  to  actualize  or  realize  [antf,  p.  5?,  n.) 
those  effects,  the  national  courts  must  (in  the  absence  of  statute)  adopt  a  role  ot' itt^ 
ur:il  ivMrton  detcnnined   hy   general   principles  of  juri -^prudence.     {An/r,   ^jj  21»-3^^ 
Till  must  he  a  cnstomary  or  common  law  identified  with  the  juridical  will  <^  the 
niifi'U,  the  authors  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  not  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  local  »t- 
c.tiMiities.     So,  when  "  ca.«<'s  at  law  and  equitJ^•*'  arising  under  this  Constitutiorj.  i". 
are  to  he  decidcKl  in  the  national  tribunals,  the  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  accoriinf 
to  the  jurii^pnidcnceof  KiJgiand  as  famiharly  known  here,  ( Story "s  Coinm.  §  1045..  and 
thr  nil("i  ol   remedy  are  not  the  practice  of  some  State,  **  but  according  to  the  f-r'a- 
ciples  of  common  law  and  equity  as  distinguished  and  defined   in  that   conutnr  Iroffl 
*     wliicli  we   d(?rived   our    knowledge  of  those    principles.**     (llobin^on    r.    Campl>olI,  3 
Wheatoii,  212,  221,  223  :   1  Kent,  342.)     So  that  there  is  a  sonae  in  which  a  Dariv>cal 
common  law  may  be  said  to  exist  and  be  adopted  by  tlie  Constitution  to  the  ext«nt  of 
making  it  "  a  nil«'  in  the    jjursuit  of  remedial  justice  in  the   courts  of  the  raioo-' 
(Story's  Comm.  §  1045  and  §  158.  note.)     Whether  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  have  jorii- 
diction  to  punish  acts  which,  though  not  made  punishable  by  the  legi>Iatioo  of  Cua- 
grels,  are  criminal  by  Mich  a  national  common  law,  is.  a  different  question.     Comp.  1 
Keni's  Coinm.  Lect.  xvi;  Kawle  on  the  Const  ch.   28;    Duponceau^s    Treatise;  1 
TQoker*s  Bl  A  pp.  E. 

'  AnU,  g  110.  *  AnU,  §  174.  "  Ante,  %  897.  Duponc  on  Joriid.  29,  SO. 
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§  433.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  Confititutioh  of  the 
United  States  which  (either  by  abnegation  of  the  power  to 
establish  a  chattel  condition  as  a  personal  distinction,  or  hj  at- 
tributing the  legal  rights  of  persons  to  all  mankind,  or  by  an 
adoption  of  the  English  "  common  law''  in  respect  to  individual 
and  relative  rights  as  a  national  and  territorial  law)  determines 
the  civil  condition  or  status  of  natural  persons  under  a  law  hav- 
ing national  extent,  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress,  for 
enacting  laws  to  have  national  extent,  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  determine  those  rights  of  persons  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  which  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  free  con- 
dition or  of  its  contraries ;  that  is,  individual  rights,^  even  in- 
dependently of  those  restrictions  on  the  national  Government 
which  have  the  character  of  a  bill  of  rights  ;  and  even  the  per- 
sonal application  of  the  reservations  against  the  powers  of  the 
national  Government,  in  favor  of  specified  rights  of  private  per- 
sons, is  not  determined  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

§  434.  On  the  other  hand  the  restrictions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  the  powers  held  by  the  States 
severally,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  limit  their  power  in 
the  creation  of  local  law  affecting  private  rights,  except  in  a 
few  relations,  not  embracing  those  rights  which  distinguish  a 
legal  status  or  condition  of  persons,  and  in  certain  specified  in- 
ternational and  gt^m-intemational  relations.  The  power 
therefore  of  determining  by  personal  laws  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals and  their  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties  belongs  to  the 
States,  as  the  proper  object  of  their  own  mimicipal  (internal) 
law,  under  that  share  of  sovereign  power  which  remains  in  them 
severally,  subject  only  to  the  undetermined  effect  of  the  na- 
tional guarantee  for  a  republican  government,  and  restrained, 
in  its  application  to  persons,  by  general  international  obligation, 
(law  in  an  imperfect  sense,)  and  the  law  (in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense)  of  the  Constitution  having  similar  effect  with 
coercive  authority  over  private  individuals. 

*  A9t$,  8  189. 
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§  435.  The  power  over  civil  liberty  and  the  legal  possession 
of  the  rifxhts  of  private  persons  being,  to  tliis  degree,  within  tie 
powers  of  the  States  severally,  they,  by  their  own  local  law. 
determine  within  their  own  territory  even  the  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  reservations  in  favor  of  *'  the  ptx'ple" 
against  the  powers  of  the  national  Government  ;  that  is,  it 
would  seem  that  in  each  State  it  remains  for  the  State  to  de- 
termine who  constitute  the  individuals  of  that  *'  people  "  vLo. 
by  leg:il  capacity  for  the  rights  referred  to  in  those  pr^visivD;, 
are  not  to  be  pr^Jiibited  by  the  national  GovernnKiit  *'tP.:n 
assembling  peaceably  for  the  redress  of  grievances,''  wb;«?e 
'•  right  to  keep  and  lH*ar  arms  shall  no:  Ik?  infringed/'  who  ars 
to  be  •'  stvure  in  their  j^ersons,  houses,  and  p:  ssossii.-ns  ac«iin?^ 
uun*asonable  search  or  si-izure."^  For  since  the  lecral  unpra- 
si^nabloncss  of  a  search  or  seizure  dej>ends  ujK»n  the  hjal  }t'-f*\ii'i 
of  the  rights  of  pers<.^ual  lilH?rty.  ivrsoual  security,  and  jrivaie 
pr^^jHTiy,  ^wlure  di>tinciions  can  W  made  Wtween  natural  ]«cr- 
ik>ns  aocjrvliug  to  the  degree  in  wlii^h  thoy  p«'S>ess  tL-is*?  njli^: 
if  the  States  determine  the  lo^al  cajaciry  t.-f  j-er^rns,  iLat  •iervr- 
min»it*An  a^'.II  ojcritv  in  rcftroncv  t  rhe  "ul:.*:il  an  I  vx-L.'./.i'f 
|Kwcrs  o:  '::o  ::a::  :;;u  Li  von-Tiio:::,  w:.vl  t:.vy  ,\::  •••  :  ■.^- 
Siur.o   'j.r>  v.s.     Ar.  1  tvo:i  s;:t  :    -::.j  :'..a:   r.     l.j.w  .  :'  «;  :.-.?f 
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nists,  had  a  territorial  extent  and  recognition  thronghout  the 
colonies  as  one  n&tional  dominion,  irrespectively  of  the  local 
legislature,  and  that  personal  law  or  those  personal  rights  were 
guaranteed  by  the  united  power  of  the  empire.  But  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Constitution,  except  as  above  stated,  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  States  in  affecting  or  altering  "  common  lAw 
rights"  by  their  municipal  (internal)  laws,  it  seems  that  the 
rights  or  liberties  of  private  persons  have  no  longer  the  same 
basis  in  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  a  natioUy  as  formerly ;  and, 
therefore,  not  the  same  security  for  their  permanence  in  a  State 
of  the  Union  as  formerly  in  the  colony ;  the  power  to  affect  those 
liberties  having  passed  into  the  States  as  divided  into  distinct 
political  bodies  of  local  jurisdiction,  irrespectively  of  the  sove- 
reignty existing  in  the  States  united,  except  where  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  a  gtiem-international  character. 

Whether  civil  or  social  liberty  has,  in  consequence  of  this 
political  change,  a  better  or  a  worse  foundation  in  the  present 
United  States  than  in  the  former  colonies  of  G-reat  Britain,  is  an 
inquiry  which  is  not  embraced  in  that  legal  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  herein  taken. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  HUNICIPAL  LAW  OF  THK  UKITKD  8TATKS— 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED OF  THE  PERSONS  WHO  MAT  AP- 
PLY  THAT   LAW   BT   THE  EXEBCISE   OF   JUDICLAI.    POWKB. 

§  437.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  investiture  of 
the  power  to  apply  the  law  is  a  circumstance  to  be  conskieied 
in  determining  those  conditions  of  private  persons  which  may 
be  established  under  law.  It  may  here  be  assumed  that,  in  a 
republican  government,  this  power  should  always  be  distin- 
guished, in  its  exercise,  from  the  power  Co  promulgate  laws— 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power.  The  coercive  application  of 
the  laws  of  a  country  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  ministerial 
or  administrative  functionaries  co-operating  with  the  judicial 
It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  every  instance,  between 
the  persons  so  co-operating,  as  being  either  administrative  or 
judicial  officers.  But  in  a  government  wherein  the  three 
functions  of  sovereign  power  are  separately  invested,  the  judi- 
cial function  becomes  the  test  of  the  administrative  or  minis- 
terial. * 

§  438.  Whatever  may  be  the  intended  operation  of  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  United  States  in  causing  rights  or 
obligations,  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom  or  its  contraries,  in 

*  But  legislative  assemblies  are  considered  as  holding  the  judicial  function  to » 
certain  extent,  (1  Peters'  R.  6G8,)  with  the  powers  incident  to  courts  of  law;  iu  tlK 
exercise  of  which  their  judgment  is  final,  whether  the  occasion  for  it  arose  in  tJie  ct'tirse 
of  the  legislative  or  of  some  other  function.  Cushing's  Law  of  Legislative  AsseniblicS 
Part  IIL  ch.  iii,  iv.  In  2  Kent's  Conini.  80^  note,  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  legislative  bodies  are  (in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  pruvisious)  ** 
nncontrollable  in  this  respect  as  the  English  houses  of  parUameut. 
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private  persons,  the  investiture  of  the  judicial  function,  by  which 
its  application  as  a  coercive  rule  is  to  be  determined,  is  an  im- 
portant incident  of  those  conditions. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
lative extent  of  the  judicial  functions  derived  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  several  States,  in  applying  the  Constitu- 
tion operating  as  the  supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  of 
the  location  of  sovereign  juridical  power.  The  question,  of 
jurisdiction  under  the  national  municipal  law,  which  is  here 
presented,  is  also  a  question  of  the  public  law  ;  although  here 
regarded,  mainly,  as  one  of  private  law  ;  that  is,  one  in  reference 
to  the  relations  of  private  persons. 

§  439.  This  question,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
function  in  carrying  into  eflfect  the  national  municipal  law, 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  each  State  of  the 
Union,  the  sum  of  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  of  such 
State  and  all  persons  and  things  therein  is  divided  between  the 
particular  State  and  the  national  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity ;  and  that,  since  the  powers 
held  by  each  are  sovereign  in  their  nature,  the  governmental 
organization  of  each  must  include  tribunals  for  the  execution  of 
the  law  derived  from  the  powers  so  held  by  it. 

Now,  though  the  tribunals  thus  constituted  by  these  co- 
ordinate possessors  of  sovereignty  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  persons,  the  tribunals  deriving 
their  authority  from  one  of  them  will  not,  necessarily,  have  the 
power  to  apply  the  law  proceeding  from  the  juridical  powers 
held  by  the  other. 

§  440.  Since  the  three  functions  of  political  power  must 
be  united  in  the  hands  of  its  ultimate  possessor,  (if  it  is  sov- 
ereign political  power,)*  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the 
powers  of  each  of  these  two  political  entities  or  personalities 
may  be  actually  sovereign  and  independent,  the  judicial  func- 
tion,'for  the  administration  of  the  law  proceeding  from  either, 
must  be  exercised  by  its  own  instruments.  By  the  concurrence 
indeed  of  the  two  political  sources  of  law,  the  tribunals  ap- 

'^fli«0,  p.  424. 
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pointed  by  either  one  might  administer  the  law  derived  fron 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power  of  the  other ;  in  which  ewe 
the  judicial  function  of  each  would  merely  be  exercised  ly  the 
same  persons ;  while  still  having  an  essentially  independott 
political  existence,  or  being  stiU  derived  from  different  poUdoI 
sources. 

§  441 .  If  this  question  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
applying  the  national  municipal  law  be  thus  made  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  it  becomes  equally  a 
question  of  the  local  municipal  law  of  those  States,  the  sabject 
of  the  next  chapter ;  as  it  is  here  a  question  of  the  national 
law. 

§  442.  The  law,  whose  judicial  application  is  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, includes  that  which  has  an  international  effect  between 
the  States,  (being  herein  distinguished  from  other  portions  rf 
the  national  law  by  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ap- 
plies,) and  which  is  to  be  separately  considered,  in  succeeding 
cha})ter8,  under  the  name  of  the  domestic  international  law  of 
the  United  States  ;  or,  at  least,  it  includes  that  portion  of  that 
international  law  which  has  a  ^'t^a^j-intemational  effect  between 
the  States,  in  being  derived  from  the  Constitution  and  identi- 
fied with  the  national  municipal  law  in  its  authority.^ 

§  443.  In  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  declared,  that  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress made  in  accordance  with  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  all  State  courts  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  tiling  in  the 
laws  of  the  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  since 
the  several  States,  or  the  peoj)le  of  the  States,  who  within  their 
several  State  limits  possess  in  severalty  certain  sovereign  powers, 
united  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
in  authorizing  Congress  to  legislate,  for  certain  purposes,  with 
national  extent,  it  might  be  argued,  from  this  fact  alone,  that 
the  national  municipal  law  is  the  legislative  will  of  each  several 
possessor  of  State  power.'*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
judicial  tribunals  under  that  State  power  would  have  jurisdic- 

»  Ante,  §  402,  1.  »  1  Calhomi*s  Works,  p.  252. 
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tion  to  apply  the  national  law,  as  well  as  the  law  which  rests 
solely  on  the  separate  (reserved)  powers  of  that  State,  whenever 
the  persons  and  things  affected  by  such  national  law  should 
be  found  within  the  territorial  forum  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  444.  But  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  so  exercising  power  jointly,  or  as  one  nation,,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  created  a  Government  and  in- 
vested the  powers  held  by  them  jointly,  or*in  their  national  ca- 
pacity, in  that  Government ;  to  be  exercised  by  the  three 
functions  of  sovereignty,  as  powers  originally  sovereign  in  its 
hands.*  Now,  in  order  that  the  judicial  function  of  the  national 
Government  in  reference  to  the  national  law  may  be  independent 
of  any  application  of  that  function  derived  from  the  State  powers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  national  Government  must  have  an  entire 
possession  or  exercise  of  such  judicial  power  as  is  requisite  for. 
the  application  of  the  national  law,  and,  hence,  the  power,  at  its 
option,  of  exercising  it  by  instruments  of  its  own  appointment. 

The  several  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  altogether  distinct  in  the  possession  of  their  legislative  or 
juridical  powers  over  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  the  law 
(private  law)  proceeding  from  the  one  must  be  judicially  ad- 
ministered independently  of  the  judicial  function  held  by  the 
other.  Or,  if  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  several  States 
may,  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  be  together 
administered  by  the  tribunals  of  either  one,  such  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  must  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  ad- 
mitted distribution  of  sovereign  power  between  the  two  sources 
of  law  which  is  evidenced  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

§  445.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  supposed  to  exist  under 
the  clause  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  Article,  which  de- 
scribes the  judicial  power,  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish,  as  extending  to 
cases  between  certain  persons ;  since  such  cases  may  involve 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  as  legal  effects  origi- 

'  Amu,  §.  860. 
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Hating  under,  or  created  by  or  made  to  exist  hy  tbe  jmidicil 
exercise  of  State  powers. ' 

But  there  is  not  here  any  actual  ezeeptioii,  since,  hr  tbi 
determination  of  the  extent  of  the  national  judicial  p>wer,  tk 
rule  which  governs  these  cases  only  becomes  identified  in  atr 
ihority  with  the  national  law,  though  it  may  have  originated  ift 
the  juridical  will  of  one  of  the  States  ;  and,  when  applied  ii 
such  a  case,  it  takes  effect  as,  or  may  be  classified  under,  tk 
jtMz^t-international  law  (a  part  of  the  national  law)  br  tbe 
character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  acts,  or  whose  rights  anl 
obligations  it  determines.  The  rule  of  action  determining  tk 
rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  in  these  cases  is  stiD 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  national  judiciary  as  one  resting  od 
the  several  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  State.* 

>  Ante,  §§  86S,  429. 

*  Judiciarj  act  of  1781>,  sec  34,  1  SUt  at  Laz)^,  St,  Biig:btlv*i  Difsest.  T^ 
and  CEMfl  cited ;  I  Kent's  Comm.  342,  not^.  The  rale  applies  widi*  particalar  font 
where  **  rights  of  person  and  property."  or  individiud  righta,  are  to  be  detcrtniari.  I'. 
S.  V,  Wonson,  1  Gallison,  18 ;  Mayer  r.  Foalkrod,  4  Wa«L  C.  C.  R.  349,  355 :  Caa?> 
bell  r.  CUudin«,  Peters'  C.  C.  R.  484.  The  authorities  concur  that  tbe  nadooal  ju- 
diciary will  regard  the  State  courts  as  the  best  expositors  of  tbe  State's  la v  or  ^mndicil 
will.  Sec  those  u1k)vo,  and  K'mendorf  r.  Taylor,  10  Wheaton.  159:  Mr.  •'iiy.  i- 
Grovcs  r.  Sljiughter,  15  Peters,  485;  Str.ider  r.  Graham,  10  Howcri,  82,  %>;  1^ 
Scott's  case,  11)  Ilowjinl,  4.j2,  450,  4G5,  547,  557,  603.  But,  unle<>«  the  d«/c:?'-D  * 
the  court  in  the  la.»»t-named  case  be  an  exception,  it  has  not  been  held  eithrr  tbar  ^ 
national  jurliciary  nwist  regard  a  decision  of  a  State  court  in  reference  to  tli^  r^sx 
fact.-*  an<i  p«;r«*>ns  as  a  controlling;  exposition  of  the  State  law  to  be  applivi  or  t'-.:t  ii 
will  accept  the  latest  decision  of  the  State  court  (compared  with  earlier  State  actii'in- 
ties)  as  the  rulinjr  criterion  of  that  law. 

In  that  case,  tlie  Ju<4tices  who  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  court  seem  to  bs^? 
held,  (with  Ch.  Justi(;e  Taney,  p. 453,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  p.  465,)  that  the  rourt  belo« 
(the  U.  S.  ('.  C)  and  the  >tate  court  (in  15  Misouri  R.  576,)  had  correctlv  intfrpivR-i 
the  law  (juridical  will)  of  the  State  in  such  cases.  The  dis>.nting  jusiices  i^M^'Leas. 
p.  547-557,  and  Curtis,  p.  594-C04,)  held  that  the  Sute  law  had  not  beeu  p.-v-perij 
onderst^KvL 

This  point  of  the  case  will  be  further  examined  hereinafter,  as  a  question  i:i«? 
one  branch  of  the  domestic  international  law,  {iinte,  §  402  ;  2.)  But  it  mav  \^  noccri 
here  that,  in  the  State  court,  the  two  concurring  Justices  seom  to  have  adinittO"!  («""*h 
the  other  jud;^,  Gamhle,  il.  J.)  that  both  the  private  international  law  which,  as  prrvaC- 
ing  among  nations,  customarily  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  every  forum,  ('ImV.  S  2.'>?.i 
and  the  earlier  .Missouri  cases  sui)ported  a  different  judgment ;  that  thev  expre**>lT  ba*l 
their  decision  on  that  idea,  of  deciding  what  comity  does  or  does  not  require  trom  tii* 
State^  the  inadmissibility  of  which  was  urged  in  the  second  chapter,  (;;j$  81-S"»,  i  and,  d^ 
Glaring  *•  that  times  are  not  as  they  were  when  the  former  decisions  on  the  subjo.'t  wert 
made,"  they  derive  positive  private  law  from  their  p<'rsonal  views  of  the  c-im''*^  obli- 
gations of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  external  action,  legislative  and  politiriL  l/ 
other  States  and  their  inhabitants;  (15  Missouri  R,  682;  19  Howard,  552.)  It  *** 
in  reference  to  these  **  fundamental  principles  of  private  international  law,**  and  "  prui- 
dples  of  universal  jurisprudence,"  that  Mr.  Justice  Curtid  especially  ur^cd,  (pp.  594, 
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§  446.  The  application  of  the  national  law  must,  on  the 
above  argument,  be  ultimately  determinable  by  the  national 
judiciary  ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  of  necessity  every  judicial 
officer  in  the  United  States  applies  the  Constitution,  operating 
as  public  law,  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  any  rule  which  he 
may  apply  as  private  law ;  and  State  courts  are,  therefore, 
boimd  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law,  at  least,  so  far  as  it 
is  public  law ;  but  of  this  application  the  national  judiciary 
must  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  final  arbiter,  at  least,  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  with  those  limit- 
ations which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  sovereign  power  is 
distributed  among  the  United  and  several  States.^ 

§  447.  But  though  certain  action  or  the  relations  of  private 
persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  and  civil  condition, 
and  therefore  certain  classes  of  rights  and  obligations,  are  de- 
termined by  the  Constitution,  or  are  determinable  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  and  thus  are  dependent  on  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law  and  subject  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  yet,  if  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  several  State 
may  sustain  a  rule  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations 
of  private  persons,  such  a  rule  would  necessarily  be  applicable 
by  tribunals  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.  And  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  judicial  enforcement  of  the  juridical 
will  of  the  State  will  not  derogate  from  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  national  Government  in  exercising  the  national  powers,  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  if  it  is  admitted  that 

602,  608,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  State  court  diould  not  he  taken  as  the  law  of  the 
State  nor  be  applied  as  part  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  United  States. 

Where  a  queftion  arises  nnder  that  gifoti- international  law  which  is  in  axUhoriiy 
identified  with  the  national  will,  (ofite,  §  402,  I,)  it  is  evident  that  the  national  jndiciaiy 
is  not  to  follow  an  international  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  some  one  of  the  States 
onlj.  For  this  reason,  apparently,  it  has  been  held  that  the  local  law  of  a  State  is 
Qot  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  contracts  and  questions  of  commercial  law. 
Swift  r.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  1,  19 ;  Carpenter  r.  Providence  Ins.  Co.,  lb.  496,  511 ;  Rowan 
V.  Runnels,  5  Howard,  134;  Watson  r.  Tarplej,  18  How.  520;  Gloucester  Ins.  Ca 
V,  Younger,  2  Curtis  C.?C.  822.  In  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  How.  603,  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  held,  that  there  were  questions  of  status  involved  which,  arising  exclusively 
'*  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  court,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  has  the  rightful  authority  finally  to  decide.*' 

'  ArUe,  %%  865-367.    Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  \\lieaton,  340-^1. 
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the  rule  emanating  from  the  State  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  that  which  emanates  from  the  national  powers. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  national  Govetnmeni 
have  heen,  in  the  Constitution,  declared  to  be  exclusive  in  ref- 
erence to  such  action,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  by  a  State 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  b 
the  national  Government,  the  law  of  the  State,  L  e.,  a  rnk 
resting  for  its  authority  on  the  State's  several  share  of  power, 
might  be  applied  to  the  same  action  or  relations,  and,  neces- 
sarily, by  the  exercise  of  its  own  judicial  power.*  But  it 
is  to  be  observred,  that  no  rule  could  properly  be  thus  attributed 
to  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  the  State  unless  the  actioD 
or  relations  affected  by  it  exist  in  reference  to  circumstances 
which  would  have  been  within  the  actual  power  or  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  if  it  had  never  formed  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
had  become,  at  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  be  a  State 
holding  the  sum  of  sovereign  power ;  or,  (to  use  language  ap- 
propriate to  a  particular  view  of  the  national  history)  circum- 
stances in  which  the  State  possessed  jurisdiction  "  originaDy"  oi 
"  previous  to  the  Constitution."* 

In  order  that  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
in  reference  to  any  action  or  relations  may  be  supreme  in  their 
nature,  it  must  have  the  power  of  making  the  national  judiciary 
the  supreme,  at  least,  if  not  the  exclusive  judicial  criterion  rf 
the  legal  nature  of  such  action  or  relations. '  But  if  Congress 
has  not  thus  made  the  national  judicial  power  the  exclusive  cri- 
terion,' the  State  courts  will,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  a  con- 

*  Houston  V,  Moore,  6  Whoaton,  26,  84;  Fox  v.  State  of  Ohio,  6  Howard,  410, 
McLean,  J.,  dissenting,  as  in  Moore  v.  State  of  Illinois,  14  How.  21,  involving  oonid- 
tationality  of  State  law  panishing  the  secreting  of  fugitive  slaves,  (in  State  oonrt,  Edli 
r.  The  People,  4  Scaramon's  R.  498,)  where  the  decision  of  the  Supr.  Court  in  Prigg*! 
case,  16  Peters',  539,  against  the  validity  of  Stats  legislation  regarding  fugitive  slaves 
was  urged  as  authority.  1  Kenfs  Comm.  389-396;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  119-122,  132- 
142 ;  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284,  232. 

*  Federalist,  No.  82  ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  1761-1754 ;  Martin  ».  Hanter,  1  Wheaton, 
887. 

'  The  same  authorities.  In  theory,  the  rule  may  he  that  Congress  can  always 
make  the  national  jurisdiction  exclusive  in  cases  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  since  the  limits  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  are  hardly  de- 
terminable, except  as  cases  arise  in  practice,  the  limits  of  a  pasnbly  excloaive  national 
jurisdiction  will  always  be  undetermined.     Compare  Rawle,  p.  205,  note. 
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current  jurisdiction  with  the  national  judiciary,  though  applying 
a  rule  resting  on  its  own  sovereignty  and  identified  with  its  own 
local  law.     And  it  might  be  said  that  they  will  exercise  concur- 
rent  Judicial 'power.     But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  here  the  legis- 
lative  (juridical)   will   of  the   State  (exercised  by  its   three 
functions)  which  is  manifested  concurrently  with  the  national  le- 
gislative (juridical)  power,  (also  exercised  by  its  three  functions.) 
§  448.  Thus,  in  reference  to  ordinary  civil  relations,  the 
State  courts  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  enforce  certain 
obligations  or  maintain  certain  rights.     And,  even  in  reference 
to  action  which  is  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  as  being 
criminal  c^inst  a  certain  political  sovereign,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  State  court  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  punish 
the  act  when  made  criminal  by  State  law,  even  though  a  de- 
finitive punitory  law  may  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.*  For, 
though  it  is  truly  said  that  criminal  jurisdiction  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  a  court  instituted  by  the  civil  power  which  has 
declared  the  act  to  be  a  crime,  and  one  whose  executive  may 
pardon  the  ofience,*  the  act  may  be  against  the  declared  will  of 
each  possessor  of  power.     In  these  instances,  however,  the  com- 
patibility of  the  State  law  with  the  exercise  of  power  vested  in 
the  national  Government  must  be  determinable  by  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  invested  in  their  properly  consti- 
tuted courts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  judiciary  will  not  have 
a  superior  jurisdiction  to  the  State  courts  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  rule  (private  law)  resting  on  the  will  of  the 
several  State,  but  will  have  jurisdiction  (applying  the  Constitu- 
tion as  public  law)  to  decide  whether  the  application  of  the 
State  law  is  consistent  with  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
national  authority  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations.' 

*  Honston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheaton,  p.  26,  24,  34 ;  Teal  tr.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284, 
292:  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  119-122.  State  laws  punishiDg  the  offence  of  circulating 
counterfeit  coin  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  enforced  on  the  ground  that  counterfeiting  the 
coin  of  the  U.  S.  and  circulating  such  coin  are  distinct  offences.  Fox  v.  btate  of  Ohio, 
6  Howard,  410;  State  v.  Tuff.  2  Bailey  S.  C.  Rep.  44 ;  Commonw.  r.  Fuller,  8  Met- 
colf,  313 ;  State  r.  Randall,  2  Aikin*s  Rep.  89 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  398,  and  404,  note. 

»  1  Kent's  Comm.  403. 

•  Federalist,  No.  82;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  840-361 ;  Cohens  v,  Virginia, 
6  Wheaton,  413 ;  Sturges  v.  Crownmshield,  4  Wheaton,  192 ;  Stor/s  Comm.  §§  1731- 
1747 ;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  115-119 ;  Duponceau  on  Jur.  80. 
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§  449.  It  is  evident  that  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  in- 
dividual (absolute*)  rights,  as  incident  to  some  relations  between 
natural  persons,  must  be  determinable  by  the  powers  of  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  delegated  to  the  national  Government  for 
the  execution  of  specified  objects,  and  that,  therefore,  in  sodi 
cases  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  must  be  supreme 
in  determining  the  possession  of  these  rights.  But  since  the 
possession  of  these  rights  must  have  been  within  the  "  original,'' 
ordinary  or  general  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  independently  of 
the  formation  of  the  present  national  Constitution,  and  since  no 
general  power  to  determine  the  possession  of  these  rights  has 
been  delegated  to  the  national  Q-overnment,*  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  their  possession  or  non-possession  is  now  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  juridical  will  of  the  State  in  which  the  persons 
claiming  them  may  be  found. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
States,  at  least  in  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law, 
must  always  be  concurrently  exercised  wherever  these  rights  are 
claimed  or  denied ;  the  decision  made  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  being  subordinate  to  the  national  judiciary,  applying  the 
private  law  derived  from  the  national  bratch  of  powers  where 
the  question  is  made  under  such  law,  and  also  applying  the 
Constitution  as  public  law  to  determine  whether  the  rights  in 
question  are  dependent  on  the  powers  held  by  the  national  (Jov- 
emment. 

§  450.  Although  the  earlier  cases  show  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  topic,  these  principles  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  by 
a  great  weight  of  authority,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  personal 
liberty.  Thus,  in  cases  of  enlistment  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the  State  courts 
will,  under  habeas  corpus^  or  by  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando, 
try  the  question  of  unlawful  imprisonment,  when  it  is  "  by  an 
oflScer  of  the  United  States,  by  color  or  under  pretext  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  Kent  says,  that  the  question  in 
fevor  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  settled  in  the 

»  Ante,  g  40.  »  Ante,  §  433. 
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State  of  New  York,  and  that  ''there  has  been  a  similar  decision 
and  practice  by  the  courts  of  other  States."' 

80  in  other  cases  of  the  deprivation  of  that  right  under  color 
or  pretext  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  where  per- 
sons have  been  detained  under  suspicion  of  treason  against  the 
United  States/  or  as  alien  enemies,'  or  for  violations  of  the  laws 
of  Congress,*  and  on  other  causes  of  imprisonment.*  So  the 
State  courts  have  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  corptUj  in  cases  of 
persons  detained  for  extradition  imder  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments.*  And  the  same  con- 
current jurisdiction  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  State  courts 
in  cases  of  persons  detained  or  committed  as  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice or  from  labor  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.^ 

>  1  Kent's  Comm.  401,  andjin  the  matter  of  Stacy,  10  Johnson's  R  828.  In  the 
previous  case  of  Ferguson,  9  Johnsi  289,  Kent,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  State 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  hj  habeas  eorput  where  the  detention  was  under  color  of  au- 
thority of  the  U.  S. ;  Thompson,  J.,  dissenting ;  other  judi]^s  reserving  the  question 
as  the  case  was  decided  on  another  ground.  Commonw.  v,  Harrison,  11  Mass.  Hep.  63 ; 
Commonw.  v.  Gushing,  ibid.  67 ;  Commonw.  v.  Murray,  4  Binney,  487 ;  Commonw.  v. 
Fox,  7  Barr*s  R.  Pennsyl.  386;  Carlton's  case,  7  Cowen,  47;  Roberts'  case,  in  1809, 
was  against  issuing  the  writ ;  Sergeant's  Const  Law,  288 ;  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  195. 

*  Commonw.  r.  Hollo  way,  5  Binney,  512,  the  power  to  discharge  or  hold  to  bail 
claimed,  except  where  death  would  be  the  punishment  under  the  statute. 

*  Case  of  Lockington,  5  Hall's  Law  Jonm.  92,  818  ;  5  of  same,  801-830. 

*  Cose  of  Joseph  Almeida,  in  Maryland,  12  Niles'  Weekly  Reg.  115,  281.  Cases 
of  Booth  and  RycraA,  (1854 ;)  3  Wisconsin  K.  1. 

*  Ex  parte  Sei^ant,  by  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  8  Hall's  Law  Joum.  206 ;  Ex  parte  Pool 
and  others,  Nat  IntelL  Nov.  10,  Dec.  11,  1821. 

The  earlier  cases  are  noted  here  from  Sergeant's  Const  Law,  p.  282-287 :  where 
also  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  in  Ex  parte  Andrew  Rhodes,  12 
Niles'  W.  R.  264,  (1819,)  as  against  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  noted. 

Whether  the  State  courts  can  inquire  into  imprisonments  ordered  by  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  is  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  as  compared  with  privileges 
necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  co-ordinate  l^slative  fonction.  Ante, 
p.  487,  note. 

*  Metzgcr's  case,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  a  U.  S.  district  judge, 
(Supreme  court,  N.  Y.,  1847,  Edmonds,  J.,)  1  Barbour,  248 ;  Heilbonn's  case,  where 
the  commitment  was  by  a  U.  S.  commissioner,  (same  court,  1858,  Mitchell,  J.,)  1  Porker*! 
Criminal  Reports,  429.     But  compare  6  Opinions  of  U.  S.  Att'y  General,  p.  239. 

'  Commw.  r.  HoUoway,  (1816,)  2  Serg.  and  Rawle,  305;  case  of  George  Kirk,  Oct 
1846,  4  N.  Y.  Legul  Observer,  456;  ca.se  of  Joseph  Belt,  Dec.  1848,  7  of  same,  8, 
before  Judge  Edmonds,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court ;  Sims'  case,  7  Cushing,  285. 

The  decisions,  in  this  class  of  cases,  which  maintain  the  claimant's  possession  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  do  not,  necessarily,  also  deny  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint  exercised  under  color  of  those  acts. 
Such  power  in  the  State  courts  seems  to  have  been  admitted  in  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5 
Serg.  and  Rawle,  62,  and  Jack  9.  Martin,  12  WendeU,  311  and  14  Wendell,  507,  where 
the  detention  was  justified. 

In  Jenkins'  case,  (otherwise  known  as  the  Wilkesbarre  slave  case,)  in  1858,  2  Wal- 
lace, jr.,  526,  Judge  Grier  thus  stated  the  general  rule :  '*  Bat  State  courts  and  judges 
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§  451.  Thus  &!,  in  considering  (in  the  last  two  sections) 
by  whom  the  national  municipal  law  may  be  applied,  the  ques- 
tion  of  concurrent  judicial  power  exercised  by  State  courts  has 
been  presented  as  subordinate  to  that  of  concurrent  legisUtire 
(juridical)  State  power  as  manifested  by  its  three  functions,  in- 
cluding the  judicial.  But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the 
question  of  concurrent  judicial  power  arises  more  distinctly.* 

In  the  exposition  given^  in  the  second  chapter,  of  those  de- 
mentary  principles  which  take  effect  as  private  international  law, 
it  was  shown  that  the  tribunals  of  one  national  jurisdiction  may 
recognize  the  effects  (rights  and  obligations)  created  by  lawB 
which  have  originated  in  the  juridical  will  of  a  foreign  possessor 
of  sovereign  power,  when  the  persons  come  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion who  have  sustained  relations  caused  by  anterior  subjectioii 
to  those  laws.  By  applying  these  principles,  it  might  be  held, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  State  courts  would,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  several  States,  have  authority  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Congress,  (criminal  laws,  perhaps,  being  ex- 
cepted,^) when  the  persons  are  within  the  territorial  joiisdicticm 

have  no  power,  under  a  habeas  corpus,  to  review  or  sit  in  error  upon  the  judji^ent  or 
procesji  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  actinsr  within  the  jurisdiction  com- 
mitted to  then),  OS  has  sometimes  been  done  ;"  and  held  that  the  State  courts  had  do 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  cases ;  applying  the  rule  with  an  assumption  that  ^ 
law  of  Congress,  of  1850,  in  making  the  certificate  of  a  commissioner  or  a  judge  of  tin 
United  States,  **  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  u  wboK 
favor  it  is  granted  to  remove  such  fugitive,"  and  forbidding  "  all  molestation  of  such 
person  or  persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  penoa 
whomsoever,"  must  be  recognized  as  constitutional  by  every  State  court ;  that  is,  §»-> 
sumed  that  the  officers  vfere  judicicU  and  were  '*  acting  within  the  jurisdiction,**  whieb 
might,  under  the  Constitution,  be  committed  to  them.  The  original  warrant  for  tiie 
arrest  of  a  negro  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  which  occasioned  the  conflict  of  jurisdicdoa 
in  this  case,  had  been  issued  out  of  the  circuit  court 

Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April,  1851. 
Blatchford's  C.  C.  K.  p.  641,  denies  that  the  State  courts  may  issue  the  writ  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  the  detention  under  color  of  this  law,  either  on  the  ground  that 
such  detention  is  not  warranted  by  the  statute,  or  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutiooal; 
saying,  "  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  either  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  tri- 
bunals would  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
general  government,**  referring  to  U.  S.  v.  Peters,  (01mstead*s  case,)  5  Cranch,  116, 

The  question  whether  the  State  courts  have  Uiis  power  of  concurrently  inquiii^g 
into  the  cause  of  detention,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  determina 
on  the  claim  of  the  owner  exclusively  of  any  authority  exercised  under  laws  of  Con- 
gress. The  State  laws  and  judicial  decisions  which  are  based  on  such  a  view  of  the 
public  law  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

*  Houston  V.  Moore,  6  VVheaton,  p.  24;  Curtis'  Coram,  p.  171-175. 

*  This  delicate  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  juristical  discussion.  It  ii 
not  easy  to  marshal  the  authorities.    In  favor  of  such  concurrent  judicial  power 
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of  the  State,  who,  under  those  laws,  have  acquired  rights  or 
incurred  obligations. 

That  exercise  of  judicial  power,  by  the  tribunajb  of  any  one 
nation  applying  laws  in  .a  forum  wherein  those  laws  have  no 
proper  territorial  extent,  was  derived  from  the  presumption  that 
such  laws  are  jural,  and,  therefore,  presumptively  identified 
with  the  juridical  will  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  forum,  from 
whose  appointment  those  tribunals  derive  their  existence.  But 
in  laying  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  a 
State  tribunal,  in  support  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  under 
the  national  mimicipal  law,  including  the  l^islation  of  Congress, 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  tribunals,  of  the  jural  character  of  that  legislation. 
This  is,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  Constitution,  to  which  the 
people  of  each  State  is  a  consenting  or  constituent  party,  and  that 
the  laws  or  rules  of  action  comprehended  in  the  national  muni- 
cipal law  have  territorial  and  personal  extent  within  the  forum 
of  State  jurisdiction,  independently  of  the  principle  of  comity, 
as  it  has  herein  before  been  set  forth. 

§  452.  This  idea  appears  to  be  the  foimdation  of  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting  from  the  other  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  in  United  States  v.  Lathrop,  17  Johnson, 
pp.  11-22  ;  in  which  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  No.  82  of  the 
Federalist,  by  Hamilton,  in  which  these  principles  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence  and  private  international  law  are  recognized  ;  '^  I 
am  even  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  [the  State 
courts]  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the 
national  legislature,  they  wiU,  of  course,  take  cognizance  of  the 

to  be,  the  majority  of  the  oonrt  in  Honston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  1 ;  Federalist,  No.  82 ; 
1  Kent,  398-400 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  zz,  note ;  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting,  in  U.  S.  v. 
Lathrop,  1  Johns.  R.  5  ;  Bnckwalter  v,  U.  S.,  11  Serg.  and  Rawle,  196.  Against  the 
exercise  of  such  power,  Stoiy  and  Johnson,  Justices,  dissenting,  in  Houston  v.  Moore, 
5  Wheaton,  82,  47;  Stoiy  Ck)nim.  §  1751 ;  Story  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton, 
887 ;  Commonw.  v.  Feely,  AHrginia  Cases,  821 ;  Ely  v.  Peck,  7  Conn.  R.  289 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Campbell,  6  Hall*s  Law  Joum.  118,  U.  S.  v.  Lathrq),  17  Johns.  5,  7,  a  suit  for  nenalty 
under  act  of  Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  on  State  court  In  U.  S.  v.  Dodge,  14 
Johnson,  on  tiie  bond  of  a  U.  B.  collector,  where  jurisdiction  was  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress  to  State  courts,  the  suit  was  sustained. 

See  comparison  of  authorities  in  Sergeant^s  Const  Law.  ch.  27 ;  Rawle  on  Const 
eh.  20,  24 ;  1  Kenfs  Comm.  895-404,  Lect  18 ;  Curtii^  Comm.  §§  184-144. 

82 
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causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  I  infer  bm 
the  nature  of  judiciaiy  power  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the 
system,  [l  e.,  American  Constitution.]  '  The  jndiciaiy  power  of 
every  government  looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  mnnicipal  Isvg, 
and  in  dvil  cases,  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of  litigation  betimi 
parties  within  the  jurisdiction,  though  the  canaes  of  dispute  tie 
relative  to  the  hLmfi  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ^obe.  Tbos 
of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York,  may  furnish  the  objects^ 
l^al  discussion  to  our  courts.  When  in  addition  to  thiBie 
consider  the  State  governments  and  the  national  Gkyvenuneot, 
as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred  systems  and  as  parts  d 
one  whoUj  the  inference  seems  to  be  conclusive,  that  tli^  State 
courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  ariflDg 
under  the  laws  of  the  Unicm,  where  it  was  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited." » 

§  453.  The  general  principles  from  which  a  concnrrait  jam- 
diction  in  the  State  courts,  it  is  here  supposed,  maj  be  denied, 
would  appear  to  support  that  jurisdiction  over  persons  or 
things  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  forum,  in  lA 
cases.  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  coo- 
current  judicial  power  is,  at  least,  applicable  where  the  Hcim 
and  relations  affected  by  the  national  law  are  snch  as  ^^  origi- 
nally" or  "  previous  to  the  Constitution"  were  vrtthin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  ;  that  is,  its  legislative  or  juridical  power, 
including  the  judicial  power  of  its  courts.' 

§  454.  It  has  generally  been  admitted  that  not  every  grant 
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§  1751,  and  in  Martin  r.  Hunter,  1  Wbeaton,  337 ;  ''  and  it  can  only  be  in  tbo«  ctMi 
where,  previous  to  the  Con5titutioQ,  State  tribunals  podsessed  jurisdiction  indcpexAtf 
of  national  authority  that  thej  can  now  con^titutionaDj  exerciae  a  coBcuneot  p&- 
diction.**  Federalist^  No.  St,  **  But  this  doctrine  of  ooDcurrent  jmisdictkxi  is  ob!t 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  the  State  cooits  hare  prenotf 
ccguixaiwe.  It  is  not  equally  evident  in  relatioQ  to  cases  which  maj  gn>w  out  cC,  ^ 
be  /wta.'idr  t<\  the  Constitution  to  be  established;  for  not  to  allow  the  State  cooitii 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  caaea»  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  ahridgBeiit  of  * 
prtr-existiiig  authority/  cited  in  Story's  Comm.  §  1752.  In  another  w^Ua*f*  of  tbt 
same  number  of  the  Federalist  the  expression  is  used,  ^  the  State  oonrts  will  rvM  tk 
jurisdiction  they  now  have  unleMk*  &c 

Most  of  the  opinions  which  are  against  the  exercise  of  the  State  power  in  eiif«rdx 
the  ponal  law  of  the  l\  S.,  ^tn/ev  p.  4^7,  note,)  may  haye  been  baaed  on  Ai*  di#iiir***^ 
Compare  Curtis'  Comm.  ^  137. 
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of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate,  in  reference  to  certain  objects, 
requires  the  inference  that  such  power  is  either  exclasive  or 
may  at  any  time  be  made  so  by  Congress.^  In  some  of  the 
cases,  while  it  was  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  legislative 
power  in  the  States  in  reference  to  many  subjects  which  the 
Constitution  places  within  the  reach  of  the  national  organ  of 
legislation,  it  has  been  further  held  that  the  actual  legislation  of 
Congress  precluded  the  operation  of  all  legblative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  reference  to  the  same  subject  matter.'  The 
doctrine,  pushed  to  this  extent,  has  always  been  very  generally 
disputed.  If  taken  literally  or  strictly,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  concurrent  legislation,  even  if  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  concurrent  legislative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  concurrent 
legislative  power,  the  principles  which  would  restrict  it  would 
'  not  have  equal  force  in  limiting  the  concurrent  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  applying  rules  which,  having  derived  their  ex- 
istence from,  or  having  originated  in  the  national  branch  of 
powers  and  not  in  the  State's  powers,  may  still  be  assumed  by 
the  State's  tribunals  to  be  identified  with  the  juridical '  will  of 
the  State. 

§  455.  If  the  States,  in  their  possession  of  sovereign  powers, 
can  hold  the  judicial  function,  in  any  degree,  with  reference  to 
the  national  municipal  law,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consider- 
ing whether  their  courts  shall  exercise  it,  it  must  be  supposed, 
(since  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  of  the 
States,)  that  the  States  may  confine  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals 
created  by  themselves  within  any  limits  they  may  see  fit.     They 

>  1  Kent,  888;  Honston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  49. 

'  1  Kent's  Gomm.  891 ;  Storft  Comm.  g|  441-447 ;  Stnrges  v.  Crowninshieki,  4 
Wheaton,  198 ;  Steamboat  Ck>.  v.  Liyingston,  8  Ck>wen,  714,  716 ;  Jack  v,  Martin,  12 
Wendell,  817, 818, 820 ;  Prigg  v.  Pennsylyania,  16  Peters,  542,  against  concurrent  le- 
ffislatiye  power  in  the  States  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision 
for  the  delireiy  of  fugitive  slaves,  held  hj  Justices  Stoiy,  Baldwin,  Wayne,  and  McLean . 
Taney,  G.  J.,  and  Justices  Thompson  and  Daniel,  dissentiflff. 

'  The  use  oijuridieal^  as  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  leffiskuivt,  must  be  ad- 
mitted in  explaining  how  the  judicial  power  of  the  States  maj  be  exercised  in  ref- 
erence to  action  and  relations  detennined  by  the  national  branch  of  powers,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  State  cannot,  or  has  not  exercised  its  legislative  power  ooneor- 
rently. 
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might  then  allow  their  judicial  officei^  to  administer  only  thai 
law  which  rests  upon  State  authority  solely,  or  restrict  them 
from  exercising  jurisdiction  in  applying  any  part  of  the  national 
law  or  some  specific  parts  of  that  law :  ^  though  the  State  courts 
would  still,  in  any  case,  as  was  above  said,  be  obliged  to  appfy 
the  national  law  so  far  as  it  may  be  public  law  or  the  evidmioe 
of  political  powers  and  obligations. 

§  456.  But  if  the  above  argument  derived  from  principle  is 
correct,  the  State  courts  will,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
State,  have  jurisdiction  to  apply  the  national  law  when  that 
law  affects  persons  and  things,  within  their  forum  of  jurisdiction, 
in  reference  to  circumstances  (action  and  relations)  which  would 
be  within  the  State's  legislative  or  juridical  power,  "  before  the 
Constitution,"  or,  if  the  present  national  or  federative  organiza- 
tion did  not  exist ;  provided  the  State  courts  are  sHch  as  hold, 
or  are  invested  with,  the  ordinary  or  general  judicial  power  of 
the  State,  or  are  tribunals  "  proceeding  according  to  the  coune 
of  common  law ;"  or,  negatively,  are  not  courts  of  limited  or 

^  Sergeant's  Const.  Law,  1st  ed.  p.  274 ;  Story's  Comm.  §  1756 ;  1  Kent* s  Gomm. 
pp.  400-404,  p.  402.  '^  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  admitted  thnt  Congress  cannot 
compel  a  State  conrt  to  entertain  jarisdiction  in  any  case  ;^  noting  Dewey,  J^  Maai 
Supreme  C,  Law  Reporter,  April,  1846,  Ward  v.  Jenkins ;  "  The  doctrine  now  ia,  thtt 
Congress  cannot  compel  a  State  conrt  to  take  any  jurisdiction.  But  where  tilie  Stale 
oonrt  has  jarisdiction  otherwise,  it  is  no  objection  to  its  executing  it  that  the  ri^ti 
arise  under  a  statute  of  the  United  States." 

Story,  J.,  in  Prigg  v.  Commonw.  of  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  614,  "  since  ereiy 
State  is  perfectly  competent  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  remedies  in 
its  own  judicial  tribunals,  to  limit  the  time  as  well  as  the  mode  of  redress,  and  to  deny 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which  its  own  policy  and  its  own  institutions  either  prohibb 
or  discountenance."  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  the  same  case,  p.  665,  tumming  uat  die 
Governors  of  the  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice,  when  demanded  by  other 
States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  such  persons,  de- 
rive their  power  to  do  go,  from  the  U.  S.  and  not  from  the  State,  says,  "  Now,  if  Con- 
gress may  by  legislation  require  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer, 
may  they  not,  on  the  same  principle,  require  appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  labor,  by  other  State  officers  ?  Over  these  subjects  the  con- 
stitutional power  is  the  same."  The  term,  *'  appropriate  duties,**  is  apparently  used  io 
the  sense  of  duties  appropriate  to  the  functions  held  by  the  State  officers ;  and  since,  on 
pp.  667,  669,  Judge  McLean  speaks  of  the  State  officers  to  whom  he  refers  as  beiQg 
**  judicial  officers,**  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  either  that  persons  clothed  with  the 
judicial  function  of  the  State  were  bound  to  exercise  it,  to  carry  out  a  law  of  Congress 
when  required  by  the  national  legislature,  or  else  that  by  some  principle  of  public  law 
such  persons  were  bound  to  accept  tiie  judicial  function  derived  froQi  the  United  States 
Taney,  C.  J.,  said  in  same  case,  p.  680,  **  The  State  officers  mentioned  in  the  law  are 
not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  th^  choose 
to  do  BO,  or  are  required  by  a  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  State  legislature  baa  tiie 
power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prohibit  them.** 
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special  jarisdiction,  not  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law.^ 

§  457.  In  such  case  it  may  not  only  be  within  the  power y 
but  also  be  within  the  duty  of  the  State  courts  to  apply  the 
national  law,  whether  found  in  the  Constitution  taking  effect 
as  private  law,  or  derived  from  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress.* 

'  Jurudidion  is  here  called  general  or  ordinary  in  reference  to  the  poneadon  of 
the  judical  function  for  the  enforcement  of  the  entire  body  of  rules  whose  authority 
rests  on  the  juridical  will  of  tlie  sovereign  power,— the  law  of  the  land,  the  munioipu 
law.  Some  courts  having  such  general  or  ordinary  jurisdiction  may  stOl  be  limited  or 
inferior  courts,  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  their  holding  this  function  in  and  for  a  lim- 
ited forum  or  geographical  jurisdiction,  a  subdiviidon  of  the  entire  tenitorial  dominion 
of  the  sovereignty,  whose  law  they  apply,  and  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  higher 
courts  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  from  their  judgments.  For  a  distinction  fif 
such  courts,  see  Kempe's  lessee  v.  Kennedy,  6  Cranch,  185 ;  Murray  v,  Fitq)atriok,  17 
Wendell,  483,  and  cases  there  cited.  That,  in  relying  on  a  judicial  deciaon,  the  jons- 
diction  of  this  class  of  courts  is  presumed,  while  uiat  of  courts  of  special  jurisdiction 
must  be  traced  back  to  some  enabling  act  of  the  sovereign,  see  Jones  v,  Beed,  1  Johns. 
Cases,  20,  and  1  Caines'  R.  594,  note.  Wells  p.  Newkirk,  1  Johns.  Cases,  228 ;  Bloom 
V.  Burdick,  1  Hill,  139.  And  compare  Clinton,  Senator,  in  Yates  v.  Lansing,  9  Johnson 
R.  431-437. 

■  1  Kenfs  Comm.  897-400 ;  Ward  v.  Mann,  Supr.  Court  o*"  Mass. ;  Law  Reporter, 
March,  1847. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  of  12  Feb.  1793,  §  3,  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  and  certain  persons  therein  described  as  "  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,**  are  authorized  to  perform  certain  acts  in  reference  to  persons 
cluimcd  as  fugitives  from  labor.  In  Prigg*s  case,  16  Peters',  539,  the  question  de- 
cided was  of  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania  afiecting  persons  to  whom  that 
law  of  Congress  applied ;  and,  as  preliminaiy  to  the  question  of  the  force  of  the  State 
law,  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  constitntioniility  of  the  law  of  1798 
was  examined.  To  this  extent,  of  recognizing  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  having 
been  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of  State  legislation,  (ant^f 
%  452,)  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793  was  affirmed.  Under  the  circnmstaiioet 
^  that  case,  no  right,  power,  or  authority  derived  from  any  such  **  State  magistrate* 
was  claimed  for  or  relied  upon  by  any  of  the  parties.  The  only  members  of  the  court 
who,  in  their  several  opinions,  refer  to  the  action  of  '*  State  magbtrates*'  under  the  act 
wore  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  p.  622,  and  saying,  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  in  its  leading  provisions,  was  free  from  reasonable  doubt 
or  difRculty  "  with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  confers  authori^  on  State  magi»> 
trates,*'  but  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  they  might,  if  they  chose,  exercise  that 
authority,  unless  prohibited  bv  State  legislation ;  Chief  Justice  Taney,  p.  630,  saying, 
'*  1  he  State  officers  mentionea  are  not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  Congress,  unless  tlicy  choose  to  do  so,  or  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  the 
State ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prohibit  them ;" 
and  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  p.  664,  665,  who,  alone,  held  that  the  duty  might  be  im- 
posed on  the  State  officers  by  Congress. 

But  it  would  appear,  from  evexy  thing  said  by  the  Justices  on  this  point,  that  they 
held  that,  whatever  power  should  bo  exercised  by  the  State  officers  in  the  supposed 
cases,  would  be  the  concurrent  Judicial  power  of  the  State. 

The  author  may  reasonably  hesitate  in  making  this  assertion,  in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims*  case, 
7  Cusliing,  285,  who,  after  noticing,  p.  302,  that  it  had  in  that  case  been  **  insisted  that 
the  Conmiissioner,  hefore  whom  m^  petitioner  [the  fugitive]  had  been  brought,  is  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  because  not  cooimia- 
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§  458.  This  concurrent  judicial  power  in  fhe  State  courts 
would,  it  will  be  noticed,  be  limited,  even  while  applying  a  nile 
of  the  national  municipal  law,  by  the  same  political  coiiditk»8 
which  limit  their  judicial  function  in  the  application  of  loeal 
law.  It  will  be  operative  only  within  the  limits  of  the  8tite, 
whether  the  law  applied  is  derived  from  the  juridical  aathimtT 
of  the  United  States  or  from  that  of  the  State.  It  is  the  ju- 
dicial fiinction  of  the  United  States  only,  which  is  equally  to- 
thoritative  in  all  parts  of  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States,*  and  that  this  function  cannot  be  exercised  If 
the  State  court  is  a  proposition  directly  dedncible  from  tk 
Constitution,  aad  there  is  no  judicial  decision  which  attempts 
to  support  a  contrary  doctrine.* 

From  these  necessary  limitations  of  the  extent  of  State  ju- 
dicial power,  the  rule  of  action  which  they  thus  concmrentlj 
apply  will,  although  the  same,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  pnipose 

sioned  as  a  judge,  nor  holding  his  office  dnring  good  behavior,*  argued  tint  Coa- 
giets,  in  the  act  of  1793,  manifesUj  did  not  deem  that  the  action  of  fhe  Slite 
magistrates  would  be  judicial  in  the  premises ;  and,  in  referring  to  the  cases  aiing 
under  that  law  as  sustaining  this  doctrine,  cited  the  above  opinion  of  Ithe  Sii{)Rio« 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  as  most  conclusive,  adding,  p.  308,  "  In  the  only  parcicuUr  i:: 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress,  of  Sept.  1850,  is  now  caDed  k 
question,  that  of  1703  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections,  that  of  auth<sizing  i 
summary  proceeding  before  officers  and  magistrates  not  qualified  under  the  Coofti- 
tution  to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  general  Government." 

The  same  view  of  the  point  decided  in  Prigg's  case  seems  to  have  been  adopt«d  by 
Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Blatchford's  dr.  C.  R.  043 ;  slhdmg 
to  Uie  objected  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  of  1 850  in  its  grant  of  powers  to  tbe 
U.  S.  Commissioners;  '*  It  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion  that  the  same  pcT«r 
was  conferred  upon  State  magistrates  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  which,  in  the  esse  of 
Pi^gg,  was  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  only  tribunal  competent  nnder  the  C^xas^- 
tution  to  decide  that  question.  Xo  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  of  the  judges  id  tint 
case  that  these  magistrates  had  power  to  act,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  State  aatbor- 
ities." 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  by  these  authorities,  that  the  court  in  Prigg's  esse 
intended  to  sanction  the  application  of  the  law  of  1793,  by  some  persons  who  cooM 
neither  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.,  {po»fj  §  460,)  nor  exercise  the  comcvrfti 
judicial  power  of  a  State,  (anf^j  §  450.)  It  will,  in  a  later  portion  of  this  woric,  be  ni)eed 
that  this  assumptiun  is  unwarrantable:  Ist,  because  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether tl» 
action  of  any  such  person  under  that  law  was  involved  in  any  of  the  earlier  cases 
which  were  approved  by  the  court  in  Prigg*s  case,  (16  Peters*,  621,)  and  the  c<rart  6o» 
not  otherwise  define  the  '*  State  magistrates,"  whose  action  it  sanctions ;  and,  2d,  be- 
cause the  court  in  that  case  speaks  of  such  action  only  as  an  exercise  of  judicial  power. 

*  Ante,  §§  376,  879. 

*  But  Judge  Crawford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  matter  of  BooA, 
B^Hiconnn  R.  p.  81,  82,  dissenting  from  the  majority  of  the  court  in  respect  to  tbe 

«^tati<»iality  of  the  law  of  1850,  seems  to  have  held  that,  in  maintaining  the  totica 
B  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  and  of  U.  S.  Commissioners  under  thstc/ 
^  doctrine  is  involved,  that  they  may  constitutionally  exercise  judicial  power 
^  the  United  States. 
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or  direct  effect  on  prirate  persons,  as  that  applied  by  the  na- 
tional judiciary,  be  essentially  local  in  its  authority  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  equivalent  to  a  law  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  source,  that  is,  to  a  local  municipal  law.  This 
will  certainly  be  so  if,  on  the  authorities,  this  concurrent  appli- 
cation of  a  national  law  by  the  State's  judicial  power  is  to  be 
limited  to  cases  where  the  action  and  relations  affected  are  such 
as  were  "  originally*'  within  the  juridical  power  of  the  State,  or 
such  as  may  be  within  the  concurrent  legislative  (juridical) 
power  of  the  State,  according  to  the  standard  already  stated  in 
considering  the  extent  of  that  power. 

§  459.  Though  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  rule  in  reference 
to  certain  action  and  relations  is  supported  both  by  the  juridical 
authority  of  a  State  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, as  above  held,  may  be  applied  by  the  judicial  power  ema- 
nating from  either ;  yet,  since  it  is  supposed  that  the  Consti- 
tution assigns  the  power  over  such  action  and  relations  to  the 
national  Government,  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  this 
case  of  its  concurrent  exercise  must  be  subject  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  judgment  of  the  State  court,  applying  the  national  law 
in  reference  to  such  action,  must  always  be  subject  to  the  na- 
tional judiciary,^  and  if  the  law  involved  criminal  punishment, 
the  sentence  of  the  State  court  might  properly,  it  would  seem, 
be  annulled  by  the  pardoning  power  of  the  national  executive.' 
In  this  instance  the  national  judiciary  would  control  the  State 
judiciary  in  the  application  of  private  law :  not,  as  in  the  instance 
before  mentioned,  (§  448,)  control  the  juridical  action  of  the 
State  by  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law. 

§  460.  With  the  consent  of  the  State,  from  which  they  derive 
their  existence  and  legal  personality,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  national  Government,  the  State 

'  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  887,  852;  Federalist,  No.  82;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
820,  896,  397 ;  Const.  Art  III.  sec.  2,  1.  ''The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  eqnitj,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  he  made  under  their  authority.** 

*  See  the  difficulties  sugsested  as  to  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction,  1  Kent's 
Comm.  404 ;  Mattison  v.  the  State,  8  MiMoori  R.  801. 
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courts  might,  it  would  appear,  be  invested  with  the  jndiciai 
power  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  persons  and  ihmgi 
within  the  limits  of  their  State  jurisdictions  and  be  considered 
inferior  courts,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the 
third  Article  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  the  tenure  of  oSSoe  hj  die 
judges  of  all  courts  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  Umtei 
States  were  not  so  prescribed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  bt- 
vestiture  in  persons  known  or  described  as  representatives  of 
State  powers.^  A  pers(m  holding  the  judicial  power  of  a  State 
might,  apparently,  be  also  appointed,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts  in  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  invested  ;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  two  separate  tribunals  represented  in  hk 
person.  But  if  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shooU 
be  conferred  on  a  person  only  in  virtue  of  his  official  character 
derived  from  the  State,  or  as  being  a  State  officer,  his  tenure  of 
that  judicial  power  would  be  dependent  on  the  will  oE  the  Sttte. 
Therefore,  State  judicial  officers  or  magistrates  cannot,  as  sadi, 
or  in  their  public  capacity,  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law.* 

§  461.  According  to  the  first  section  of  the  third  Article, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  may  be, 
is  to  1x3  invested  "  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish,"  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must,  according  to  the  second  section  of  the 
scciMid  Article,  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.    By 

*  Art.  III.  sect  1.  *'  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  ia 
one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congrej^s  may  from  time  to  time 
onltiin  and  e$tablisli.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hcM 
their  oIVrvs  during  good  behavior,  and  sliall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  serrkei 
a  Ci>niiH>iK«ation,  wluch  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  eoatinaaiice  in  office."" 
Art  11.  sect.  2,  (of  the  powers  of  the  President)  parag.  2.  "  He  shall  nominate  sndf 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambasBadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  <^  ^ 
I'nitod  States  whi^se  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
sliall  Ih»  establisho<l  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment, « 
iiuch  inferior  otHvH.'rs  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  Isv, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments," 

"  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton.  330.  Stoiy  J.  '*  Congress  cannot  vest  any  poftiflo 
of  the  juiUoiiil  power  v>f  the  United  States  except  in  courts  ordained  and  estabUdied  bj 
lUK'ltV  Story's  OvMuiu.  ji  IT.Vi ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  399  ;  case  of  Ahneida,  from  12  Mfes* 
W.  K.  n:».  213;  l\x>l  and  others  from  N'aU  Intelligencer,  Nov.  10,  and  Dec.  11,  1821, 
oit9d  iu  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law.  1st  ed.  27i. 
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}    the  various  tusts  relative  to  the  national  judiciary  the  judges  of 
i{    the  Supreme  Court  are  severally  the  judges  of  the  different  Circuit 
^    Courts,  the  highest  of  the  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
g    The  Circuit  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  being  distinct  in 
\    their  jurisdiction,  although  the  same  persons  are  judges  in  each.^ 
I     The  judges  of  the  District  Courts  have  been  appointed  in  like 
;    manner  by  the  President  and  Senate  ;  though,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  Article,  they  might 
be  otherwise  appointed.     The  judges  of  these  courts  are  under- 
stood to  hold  office  according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  section  of 
the  third  Article, — "  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice." « 

§  462.  If  the  judicial  power  of  a  state  is  exercised  only  when 
its  laws  are  applied  by  persons  having  the  name  oi  judge  or  jvr 
dicicU  officer,  performing  their  duties  with  that  style  and 
manner  which  includes  times,  terms,  and  places  of  action  pub- 
licly determined,  with  a  permanent  record  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  that  application  in  its  details,  accessible  to  public  in- 
spection^ it  may  be  said  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  vested  by  Congress  only  in  courts  whose  judges 
hold  their  office  according  to  the  constitutional  requirements. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  judicial  power  is  independents  of  the 
name  or  title  of  the  official  person  exercising  it,  the  times  and 
places  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  the  degree  of  solemnity  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  there  is  a  question  of  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  that  power  which,  in  the  Constitution,  is  called  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Or,  in  other  words,  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  an  administrative  or  ministerial 
application  of  the  national  municipal  law,  as  well  as  a  judicial 
one,  the  inquiry  must  be  made,  how  iaj  the  administration  of 
the  national  municipal  law  can  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  are 
not  judges  of  courts,  holding  office  with  the  constitutional  quali- 
fication. 

'  BrighUT's  Digdst,  p.  124-128.  See  note  on  the  opporite  paga 
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This  inquiry  is  distinct  (torn  that  question  of  tli6  application, 
by  State  judicial  officers^  of  the  national  municipal  law  wfaidi 
has  already  been  considered* 

§  463.  In  eveiy  state  wherein  the  three  fttnctions  of  wf- 
ereignty  are  divided  or  separately  invested,  thoae  who  exer« 
the  executive  and  l^islative  fiinctions  have  a  power  of  applying 
the  existing  law  as  a  coercive  rule  for  private  persons  ;  thoug^it 
is  herein  supposed  that,  in  a  state  wherein  this  division  Glfsat- 
tions  has  a  constitutional  character  and  the  Gt)vemment  exists 
under  law,  the  limits  of  the  power  so  exercised  must  be  saba- 
dinate  to  the  review  of  those  who  hold  the  judicial  function.' 

In  every  state  wherein  the  administration  of  justice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  political  power/ the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  function  by  courts  or  judges  has  required 
the  concurrence  of  officers  holding  a  kind  of  power  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  terms  among  such  states,  is  rather  admin- 
istrative or  ministerial  in  its  nature  than  judicial ;  though  aux- 
iliary or  ancillary  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  othen. 
Those  who,  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  exer- 
cise a  discretion  thus  ancillary  to  that  of  the  courts,  or  of  tk 
judges  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  majj 
undoubtedly,  hold  their  office  otherwise  than  in  the  maimer 
prescribed  for  those  judges,  without  any  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Since,  wherever  law  is  applied  under  political  authority 
to  determine  the  action  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  some  one  invested  with 
public  authority,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  ad- 
ministrative from  the  judicial  power,  or  this  latter  from  that 
ancillary  ministerial  power  which  is  connected  with  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  public  law,  and  the  line  of  separation  will  be  differ- 
ently placed  in  states  having  different  political  constitutions.' 
The  rule  of  discrimination  imder  the  American  Constitution 
must  be  found  in  the  usages  of  states  wherein  the  functions  of 

*  Ante,  437.    But  see  lessee  of  livingston  r.  Moore,  7  Peters,  546-549,  and  p.  6«S. 
in  Appendix  ;  2  Brockenborough's  R.  479,  480. 

•  Ante,  §  368. 

'  On  this  sul^ject  see  Bowjei's  Universal  PnUk  Law,  ch.  xxv. 
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sovereignty  are  divided,  and  especially  in  the  antecedent  usages 
of  England,  where  they  have  the  character  of  common  law. 

§  464  An  ordinary  definition  of  the  term  judicial^  is  given 
by  connecting  it  with  the  existence  of  some  judge  or  court ;  a 
judicial  act  is  said  to  be  one  exercised  or  performed  by  a  judge 
or  court.  But  the  question  here  being  whether  the  act  to  be 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  that  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  vested  only  in 
a  court  whose  judges  hold  office  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement,  the  term  jvdicial  must  be  defined  with- 
out reference  to  the  public  character  or  quality  of  the  person 
perfonning  the  act :  for  his  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  act,  not  the  nature  of  the  act  by  the 
quality  of  the  person.^  A  judicial  act  must,  from  the  nature  of 
law,  be  one  in  which  the  coercive  authority  of  the  law  is  made 
manifest — not  in  the  original  creation  of  rights  and  obligations 
between  private  persons,  but  in  giving  them  real  force  by  ancil- 
lary rights  or  legal  remedies.  It  is  an  act  of  judgment  or  deci- 
sion having  reference  to  the  elements  oi  jwriadiction — a  coercive 
superior,  and  a  certain  geographical  territoiy  and  its  inhabitants.' 
Not  every  act  done  by  a  public  officer  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  is  a  judicial  act,  or  judgment ;  otherwise  the 
whole  mechanism  of  a  republican  or  constitutional  Government' 
might  be  called  judicial.  In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  as 
before  shown,  the  previous  juridical  use  of  words  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitution  must 
be  referred  to  ;  and,  as  used  by  them  in  the  technical  language 
of  English  common  law,  a  judgment  or  judicial  act  not  only  im- 
plies a  law  and  persons  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  a  suspension  or 
determination  of  that  ordinary  choice  of  action  which  those  per- 
sons might  have  had  in  relation  to  it,^  and  a  coercive  per- 
formance or  allowance,  in  reference  to  some  limited  territorial 


'  8  BI.  Comm.  33.  **  A  court  is  defined  to  be  a  place  where  jnstioe  is  jndioiallj 
administered:"  noting  Co.  Litt.  58.  Here  the  meaning  ci Judicial^ mnst  be  ascer- 
tained as  preliminaiy  to  that  of  oowi  m  judge* 

•  Anu,  §  26.  »  AnU,  §§  867-«64. 

*  That  is,  to  exercise  the  natural  power  of  choice  and  action  before  the  law  has 
been  applied  as  a  coercive  role,  ante,  §  2. 
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jurisdiction,  of  that  action  the  right  to  which  had  been  contro- 
yerted  ;  so  that  the  relation  in  which  that  right  is  a  constitiieiit 
part  is  actually  established  in  and  for  a  certain  fomin  or  joru- 
diction ;  this  determination,  decision,  or  judgment  being  there- 
after supported  by  the  power  of  the  state,  as  its  expressed  wHl 
in  reference  to  the  persons  and  things  inyolved  in  that  reUtkm. 

§  465.  In  the  judiciary  department  of  the  Gt>vemment  of 
the  United  States  a  number  of  o£Bcers  are  included  whose  du- 
ties are  not  judicial,  though  they  involve  the  application  of  Iftv 
to  a  certain  condition  of  persons  and  things.  Such,  without 
question,  is  the  action  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  and  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  and  State  justices  of  the  peace, 
under  the  earlier  statutes  defining  their  powers.^  Their  office 
is  ministerial,  and  subordinate  to  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the 
several  courts.  In  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  power  they  do 
not  determine  or  enforce  a  legal  relation,  with  its  ri^ts  and  ob- 
ligations, in  reference  to  a  definite  jurisdiction,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  only  certain  temporary  relations  or  remedial  rights, 
ancillary  to  the  action  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  their  ex»- 
cise  of  judicial  power.* 

§  466.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  judicial  power ^  in  the 
Constitution,  must  also  be  made  with  reference  to  distinctions 
in  the  nature  of  laws  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  For  as  there  are  ministerial  or  executive  officers  in 
every  state,  altogether  distinct  from  its  judiciary,  there  is  a 

^  For  the  various  Acts  respecting  their  powers  and  duties,  seo  titles  Ckfrnmium^ 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace^  in  Brightly*s  Digest. 

The  opinion  prevails  vrith  ^e  public  and  the  legal  profession  that  the  action  of  ^e 
U.  S.  Commissioners  in  executing  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  b&s 
been  determined  not  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S^  by  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  judicial  decision^  The  question  whether  such  actioii  is  or  is  lut 
an  exercise  of  the  judicial  function,  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this  trvatii^- 
But  it  may  here  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  judicial  (pinion  soph 
porting  the  negative,  (and  without  questioning  the  existence  of  judicial  authority  ^• 
firming  the  constitutionality  of  that  statute  in  other  respects,)  that  it  appears  to  rr^ 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  correctness  of  that  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Trigg's  case,  as  to  the  power  of  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  which  wi» 
taken  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  as  has  been  already  noted. 
AnfCy  p.  601,  note. 

•  See  the  older  cases  of  Almeida  and  Rhodes,  ;n  12  OTea*  Weekly  Register:  ff 
parte  Poole,  &c,,  Nat  Intell.  Nov.  10,  Dec.  11,  1821,  cited  in  Sergeant's  Const  La*i 
1st  ed.  p.  274 
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particular  personal  law  for  the  regulation  of  Bach  ministerial  in- 
stmments  of  the  state  ;  the  administration  of  which  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  territorial  law.  Thus  there  is  a  rule 
of  action  for  those  by  whom  the  ordinary  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  is  continuously  maintained.*  And 
it  appears  that  the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  under  the 
military  and  naval  laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  which  is  referred  to  in  the  third  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution.  For  although  judicial  in  its  nature, 
and  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  by  the  constant  usage  of  all  nations  exceptional  to  the  civil 
administration  of  justice ;  though,  in  Englfimd  and  America, 
subordinate  to  it  where  the  rights  of  persons  under  civil  laws, 
as  distinguished  from  miUtaiy,  are  concerned.' 

§  467.  So  there  is  an  important  class  of  legal  relations  (i.  e., 
relations  composed  of  legal  rights  and  obligations)  which  arise  out 
of  that  international  law  which  has  more  of  the  character  of  public 
than  of  private  law,  and  which,  as  such,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  positive  or  municipal  law.  From  the  exterior 
character  of  this  law,  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  operate 
in  places  not  included  within  the  territorial  forum  of  ordinary  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  these  rela- 
tions must  be  coercively  maintained  by  the  executive  or  admin<- 
istrative  function  of  the  Government,  acting  independently  of 
the  judicial  function,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  a  degree  deter- 
miDcd  partly  by  the  general  rules  observed  by  civilized  states 
in  reference  to  such  objects  of  human  interest  and  action  as 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  different  states,'  and  partly  by  na- 
tional customary  law  derived  from  the  action  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  existing  Government  in  similar  circumstances ;   etich 

'  In  the  Frenchf  Droit  gouvememental;  Gennan,  Regierungi  Bechty  inclading  police 
law  aod  the  laws  of  financial  economy,  Droit  financier,  cameral  und  Finanzrecht,  jut 
omneraU ;  see  Falck's  Jnristiche  EncycL  §§  41-44.  And,  in  popular  or  republican 
govemmenta,  those  mles  by  which  the  existence,  continnance,  and  action  of  legislative 
bodies  are  determined.     See  Cushing's  Law  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  Introdnction. 

'  See  1  Kent* s  Comm.  841,  note ;  U.  S.  v,  Mackenzie,  Judge  Betts^  decision,  U.  S. 
District  Court,  in  1  New  York  Legal  Observer,  871. 

*  Ante,  §  10. 
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nation  having  in  this  respect  a  peculiar  law/  a  jus  propiiiun, 
differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  other  nations,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  it  may  be  historically  con- 
nected with  them,  or  in  which  it  may  have  with  them  a  oom^ 
munity  of  origin  and  language,  and  a  political  afiSinity.' 

'  Though  always  sappoeed  to  conform  to  a  general  law  pfeTafling  amoi^  all  ». 
tions,  public  international  law,  the  <*  law  of  nations*  in  that  sense ;  and  bj  EogfiA 
and  American  jurists  it  is  rarely  distingnisfaed  by  any  other  name.  Compare  esk, 
p.  88,  note.  By  the  French  writers  it  is  designated  droit  ffouvermemaUal  exterioir;  hj 
the  Germans,  Htutena  Begienmgtrtcht^  ct  ihuBeret  StaaUredU ;  Fakk'a  JnrisL  En^. 
§§  46.  186. 

*  Thus,  whether  an  administrative  Goyemment  (not  identical  with  the  nhinili 
possessor  of  sovereign  power)  may  or  may  not  at  its  discretion  deliver^  to  the  eoilo^ 
of  fcnreign  states,  persons  who  are  demanded  as  obnoxious  to  the  punitory  law  of  son 
states ;  or,  if  it  may  so  smrender  such  persons,  whether  the  act  requires  tiie  oo-ops- 
ation  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  functions  of  power,  when  s^arately  invested,  in 
questions  not  determinable  by  public  international  law  alone,  simply  as  a  general  ndi 
among  nations,  but  depend  very  much  on  the  internal  pubUo  law  of  the  stale  sad  sf 
its  form  of  government;  which,  therefore,  must  always  be  taken  into  aooomit  in  dw 
application  of  an  international  trea^  for  such  extradition  or  rendition. 

Falck*s  Jurist  EacvcL  §  185,  Fr.  ed.  *'  On  distingue  aveo  raison,  dn  droit  im 
gens  positif  de  chaque  etat  particulier,  le  droit  des  gens  positif  universel,  attendn  qB*oa 
pent  apercevoir,  au  mmns  entre  les  peuples  qui  entietiennent  ensemble  besuaiup  h 
relations,  un  accord  snr  les  regies  de  droit  positif  aux-quelles  ils  coofimnent  leoxs  so- 
tions  et  d*apr^  lesquelles  ils  vralent  qu'elles  soisnt  jug^es." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LOCAL  MUNICIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AF- 
FECTING CONDITIONS  OF  FBEEDOM  AND  ITS  CONTBABIES, 
CONSIDEBED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PBINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PBIYATE  LAW  WHICH  HAYS  BEEN  STATED  IN  PBEYIOUS  CHAP- 
TEBS. 

§  468.  Beference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter/  to  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  the  Bevolution  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  original  colonies  were  not  definitively 
settled.  The  present  limits  of  the  older  thirteen  States  and  of 
the  States  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  were  determined  by 
various  agreements  between  the  States,  to  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  more  particularly,  and  by  the  cession  or  grant 
of  portions  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  or  by  some  of  them, 
to  the  Confederation  or  to  the  United  States  in  their  national 
or  federal  capacity.  These  older  States  will  herein  be  taken  to 
have  had  their  present  boundaries  from  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  from  the  ^British  empire.  The  effect  of 
the  different  cessions  of  territory  made  by  some  of  those  States 
to  the  United  States,  in  determining  the  existence  of  local  laws 
in  and  for  certain  limits,  will  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  the  Territorial  jurisdictions  and  new  States  afterwards 
formed  in  the  territory  ceded. 

§  469.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  people,  who  (under 
the  name  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States"  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution)  appear  as  the  constituting  and  delegating 
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person,  and  the  people  who,  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Am^- 
ments,  are  declared  to  he,  in  the  alternative  with  the  States,  the 
possessor,  hy  reservation,  of  the  powers  not  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government,  are  of  necessity  to  he  recognized  as  akesdj 
existing  in  the  form,  organization,  and  political  personality  of 
the  people  of  '^  several  States,''  although  having,  antecedently 
to  the  Constitution,  a  national  organization  and  integral  political 
personality.     The  existence  of  the  political  people  of  each  sev- 
eral State  is,  therefore,  not  a  result  of  the  Constitution,  (as  of  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense,)  hut  only  a  fact  proved  or  asserted  bj 
it,  (as  hy  a  law  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.)'    And, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  which  is  herein  before  taken  of 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  law  when  spoken  of  as  determining  the 
actual  investiture  of  sovereignty,  the  supreme  and  independent 
powers  which,  according  to  that  Constitution,  are  vested  in  the 
several  States  or  the  several  political  people  of  those  States  aie 
not  taken  to  he  held  hy  such  States  or  people  under  a  law  m 
the  strict  sense  contained  in  the  Constitution  ;  but  that  poh 
session  must  be  considered  antecedent  to  law,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  possession  of  other  sovereign 
powers  by  the  same  States,  or  the  people  of  the  same  States, 
united.     The  Constitution,  in  determining  this   relation  abo, 
being  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  the  statement  or  evi- 
dence of  an  existing  fact.     Though  in  reference  to  persons  who 
are  the  instruments  or  the  subjects  of  that  power,  it  has  the 
effect  of  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  of  a  rule  of  action. 

§  470.  As,  therefore,  the  possession  by  the  united  people  d 
those  powers  which  in  the  Constitution  are  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government  is  a  fact  underlying  the  national  municipal 
law,  it  is  in  like  manner  the  first  or  basal  principle  of  the  local 
law  of  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  that  the  people 
thcaH)f,  as  a  political  personality,  pre-existent  to  the  State  Grov- 
onnneiit  or  the  organized  instniment  of  that  sovereignty,  are 
the  actual  continuing  and  original  possessors  of  that  separate 
sliaro  of  sovoroignty  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

'  Ante,  %i  SdO-a46. 
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States  as  being  "  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people/'  As 
the  political  existence  of  the  people  of  each  State  is  not  caused 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  is  the  posses- 
sion of  those  powers  by  that  people  an  effect  of  the  same ; 
neither  fact  being  established  by  it  for  the  future  ;  unless  the 
guarantee  for  a  republican  government  ^  has  the  effect  of  secur- 
ing such  a  popular  or  public  (national)  y  as  opposed  to  private,^ 
investiture  of  the  political  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  severally  in 
such  State  over  persons  and  things  therein. 

§  471.  Although  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  this  share  of 
powers  by  the  several  people  of  one  of  the  States  is  thus  a  &Gi 
antecedent  to  the  recognition  of  the  positive  law  of  that  State, 
its  local  municipal'  law,  yet  the  mode  in  which  individual  in- 
habitants are  to  participate  in  that  sovereignty  and  be  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  political  people,  (which  is  political  lib- 
erty considered  as  the  right  of  private  persons,  according  to 
previous  definition,*)  is  the  consequence  of  a  rule  of  action  made 
positive  law  by  the  will  of  that  political  integer,  the  political 
people  of  the  State.  Which  law  is  private  law,  in  respect  to 
its  effect  upon  natural  persons,  though  public  law  in  its  relation 
to  the  existence  of  the  State. 

§  472.  In  each  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  assumption  of 
political  sovereignty  by  the  confederated  colonies  in  the  Revo- 
lution, the  laws  determining  the  actual  constitution  or  compo- 
sition of  the  political  people  of  the  colony  continued,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  assumption  of  independent  supreme  power  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  were  estabHshed  in  the 
successful  maintenance  of  that  assumption.' 

'  Ante,  §  424.  '  Ante,  §  854  and  note. 

'  Municipal  law  of  the  State,  meaning  that  law  which  is  hoth  internal  and  inteiv 
national  in  personal  extent,  and  which,  in  its  kmdy  is  more  properly  called  national,  as 
derived  from  the  exercise  oif  independent  sovereign  power  snch  as  belongs  to  states  or 
nations,  onte^  ^  9.  But,  to  avoid  confounding  it  with  that  law  which  is  herein  called 
national  from  its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  United  States  as  an  integral  nation  or  state, 
the  word  municipal  is  here  used  for  the  BuUe  law.     Compare  atUe^  p.  222,  note. 

*  Ant;  §  852. 

*  Antfy  §^  885-346.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  primarilj  known  as  the  people 
of  the  several  States  (ante.  §  848).  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact 
has  ever  been  realixed  in  the  political  history  of  this  countiy,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
existence  of  some  several  State  or  States.  But  neither  the  history  of  the  States  nor 
that  of  the  Union  exhibits  any  illustration  of  the  compact  which  might  not,  with  equal 

83 
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§  473.  The  law  of  political  rights,  or  of  the  political  liberty 
of  private  persons,  is  the  fondamental  law  of  anj  state  wherein 
sovereignty  is  a  public  or  popular  (national)  right,  as  contrasted 
with  private  right,  and  the  essential  fiu^t  of  its  constitution, 
whether  written  or  unwritten.'  In  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  this  law,  of  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  private 
persons,  has  been  determined  by  the  same  acts  by  which  Got- 
emments,  distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  political  peopk 
of  such  State,  have  been  founded,  formed,  or  constituted.  And, 
from  the  mode  of  existence  of  that  '^  people  of  the  United 
States,''  which  established  the  national  Oonstitutiony  the  pos- 
session of  political  liberty  by  private  persons  is,  in  reference  to 
the  sovereign  powers  which  are,  in  each  State,  held  by  that 
people  with  national  extent  or  for  the  purposes  of  their  national 
(federal)  existence,  determined  by  the  same  acts.  In  other 
words,  the  laws,  which  in  the  several  States  determine  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  political  people  of  each  State,  determine 
also  the  composition  of  the  political  people  of  the  United  States 
acting  as  one,  or  so  far  as  they  are  one  people  or  integral  body. 

§  474.  In  all  the  existing  States  of  the  American  Union  the 
political  people  of  each  have  founded  Governments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  share  of  sovereign  powers,  delegating  to 
those  Governments,  with  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  State  or 


propriety,  be  called  a  usurpation  (ariif,  p.  120,  note  2).  Using  the  metaphyacal  «n*- 
tiiiction  between  an  idea  of  the  reason  and  a  conception  of  the  nnden«taiiding,  it  mty 
be  suid :  *'  Heflect  on  an  original  social  contract,  as  an  event  or  historical  fact,  and  iQ 
gro88  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  will  stare  you  in  the  face.  But  an  ever 
originating  social  contract  as  an  idea,  which  exists  and  works  contina&lly  and  effics- 
cioii»ly  in  the  moral  being  of  every  free  citizen,  though  in  the  greater  number  uncoo- 
sciously,  or  with  a  dim  and  confused  consciousness,— what  a  power  it  is  !**  Colerid|:«'J 
Literary  liemains,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  in  note  to  the  followitig  from  Hooker's  E<.'cle«x<tii^ 
Polity,  c.  X.  8,  p.  808 :  **  Of  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  to  note,  that  nth  men  nsro- 
rally  have  no  free  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole  poliUc  maltitude»  of  mea, 
therefore  utterly  without  our  consent  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man*8  command- 
ment living.  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that  society  wheiw)f  we  sr? 
port,  hath  at  any  time  before  consented,  without  revoking  the  same  after  by  the  VJte 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore,  as  any  man*s  deed  past  is  good  as  long  as  hiiwe^ 
continuoth,  so  the  act  of  a  public  society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  sitheac^ 
standeth  as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because  corporation.<  ^ 
immortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in  our  predecessors,  and  they  in  their  snccessors  do  li« 
still.  Laws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available  by:  consent.*'  And  sk 
ColeriiJge  On  the  Ccmstitulion  qf  the  Church  and  State  according  to  the  Idea  ofeaek  cLi. 
'  Ante,  §.  356.  "^ 
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people  ;  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Gk)veniment  being 
made  in  written  Constitutions,  both  by  absolute  reservations  of 
power  and  by  prescribing  forms,  in  which  only  the  powers 
granted  shall  be  exercised.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  those  States  hold  the  supreme  power,  and  have 
the  same  character  of  public  and  private  law  (in  the  primary 
sense  of  a  rule)  determining  the  political  liberties  of  private 
persons,  because  they  have  rights  secured  to  them  thereby  as 
individual  members  of  the  integral  body-politic.' 

§  475.  The  modal  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
and  the  form  of  its  instrumental  government  being,  essentially, 
its  constitution,  and  these  State  Governments  being  founded 
on  the  political  rights  of  individuals,  who,  as  natunJ  persons, 
are  also  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  State,  these  Govern- 
ments are  republican j  according  to  the  definition  before  given.' 
Although  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  judicially  determined,  yet,  since 
no  appeal  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  under  that  guarantee,  from  any  quarter,'  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  the  State  Governments  have  a  repub- 
lican form. 

§  476.  There  being  then  in  all  the  States  a  law,  proceeding 
from  the  ultimately  sovereign  people,  establishing  a  Government 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  that  sovereign,  that  freedom  of 
action  which  has  herein  before  been  called  social  or  civil  liberty 
may  also  have,  in  the  local  law  of  each  State,  a  constitutional 
basis ;  or,  by  being  acknowledged^  or  established  by  the  author- 
ity which  constitutes  the  Government,  may  be  independent  of 
the  power  held  by  the  latter. 

§  477.  When  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 

*  Ante,  p  859.  *  AnU,  §§  855-357. 

'  That  18,  no  direct  appeal  to  the  adminiitration.  There  are  many  publications  bj 
private  persona,  nnglj  or  associated,  appealing  to  public  sentiment,  in  which  it  is  held 
that  the  holding  of  slaves  is  now  ille^pd  in  every  one  of  the  States,  because  contraxy 
to  national  law  contained  in  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution;  see  the  Un- 
constitutionality of  Slavery,  by  Lysander  Spooner,  p.  105 ;  Abolition  DocumentSjNo.  2, 
containing  a  speech  in  House  of  Rep.  April  4,  1S56,  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New  York, 
among  mmoj  other  publications  of  **  aoti-slaveiy"  associations. 
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and  those  possessed  by  the  several  States,  or  hj  the  people  of 
each  respectively,  are  to  be  discrimmated  in  reference  to  thdr 
possible  effect  upon  civil  liberty,  there  is  this  Tery  important 
difference  between  them,  that  the  powers  of  the  first  are  ascer- 
tained by  their  being  distinctly  and  separately  entunerated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  its  allotted  share  cf 
supreme  powers  consists  only  in  those  specified  and  such  as  are 
necessarily  concomitant  in  order  to  render  them  operatiie. 
These  powers,  therefore,  being  granted  in  words  having  a  i«e- 
cise  and  ascertained  legal  meaning,  their  boundaries  may  be 
defined  with  some  d^ree  of  certaLaty.  But  the  powers  wbich, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  same  instrument,  are  vested  in 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  States  severally,  are  described 
by  way  of  residue,  or  reservation  ;  or,  as  being  all  sovereign  state 
power  not  granted  to  the  national  Gh>vemment  nor  prohibited 
to  the  States. 

§  478.  It  was  herein  before  considered  a  necessary  judicial 
doctrine  and  the  first  principle  of  positive  law,  (the  subject  of 
jurisprudence,)  that  sovereign  power  may  always  ordain  that  to 
be  law  which  it  has  the  physical  force  to  make  a  coercive  rale.* 

*  Ante,  §  15.  Since  the  distribntion  of  the  snm  of  powers  (inherent  in  civfl  sodetr 
and  separately  held  by  each  independent  nation  or  state)  whi(di  are  to  be  exeiciied  i'o 
each  State  of  the  Union,  is  known  by  the  delegation  of  specified  powers  to  the  national 
Government,  the  proposition  in  the  text  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
local  municipal  laws  ^un  with  the  national  monicipol  law  of  the  U.  S.  It  U  here  as- 
sumed as  axiomatic ;  no  other  proof  being  attempted  than  that  offered  in  the  fint 
chapter,  so  far  as  that  may  show  its  harmony  with  other  principles  of  general  jcriff- 
prudence.  That  there  are  many  persons  occupying  distinguished  social  and  politicsl 
positions  in  this  country,  who  hold  that  a  condition  of  alavery,  whether  chattel  alaverr 
or  the  involuntary  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  is  not,  cannot  be,  and  never  has  beeo 
lawful  or  legal,  is  not  disputed.  But  they  do  not,  for  that  reason  alone,  coostitnte  in- 
ridical  authority,  nor  are  they  juristical  authority,  if  the  doctrine  advocated  involre; 
a  denial  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  positive  law.  It  will  not  be  attempted  to 
select,  from  the  writings  of  such  persons,  any  as  being  of  more  authority  th^n  othffiL 
But  among  them  Mr.  (Senator)  Seward's  will  be  allowed  a  distin^ished  positioD;  aoJ, 
in  illustration  of  such  opinions,  reference  may  be  made  to  hia  Work*,  particiiltfly 
vol.  i.  pp.  66,  71,  80,  312,  494,  514.  Such  assertions  may  be  perfectly  onanswenbb, 
because  they  are  stated  as  a  priori  principles  requiring  no  proof;  or,  the  only  pitwf  is 
founded  on  an  assumption  that  the  author's  idea  of  right  is  the  state's  conception  of  s 
jural  rule,  regula  juris.  In  this  respect  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  propo- 
sitions diametrically  contradictory,  such  as  are  sometimes  put  forth  by  defendezs  of 
negro  slavery.  Compare  the  writings  of  Chancellor  Harper,  Governor  Hammond, 
Dr.  Sims,  and  Professor  Dew,  in  a  publication  entitled.  The  Pro-slavery  Aj]nmient» 
12mo.  Phila.  1856.  These  writers  have  rather  the  better,  in  this  at  least,  that  tbry 
do  in  some  degree  recognize  a  standard  of  right  derived  a  posteriori,  and  independeik 
of  their  individual  moral  judgment,  and  profess  to  find  it  in  the  histozj  of  civil  sodetiei. 
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But  it  was  also  insisted  that  there  may  be  such  a  recognition 
of  a  moral  rule  for  states  or  nations^  that  it  must  always  be  ju- 
dicially presumed  to  be  the  constant  will  of  the  sorereign  power, 
until  positively  repudiated  by  it.* 

If  it  were  supposed  that  a  constituted  Government  could 
receive  from  the  sovereign  people,  by  grant,  the  whole  of  their 
power  over  each  subject  person  or  thing,  then  the  Government 
might,  as  sovereign,  repudiate  all  former  restrictions  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign  people,  its  creator  and  predecessor. 
But  since  by  the  fundamental  law  (law  in  the  secondary  sense) 
of  each  State  of  the  Union  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people 
confessedly  subsists  as  fully  as  at  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Government,  if  any  abnegations  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  people  existed  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Government,  they  would  still  remain  as  the  expressed  will  of 
the  ultimate  sovereign  and  limit  the  power  of  the  administrative 
instrument. 

Upon  the  supposition  then,  that  in  a  state  wherein  the  su- 
preme power  is  publicly  or  popularly  (nationally)  invested,  the 
organized  Government  may  hold,  by  representation,  all  the 
power,  belonging  to  the  political  sovereign  creating  it,  which  is 
not  necessarily  withheld  by  the  fact  of  its  subordinate  existence, 
it  is  first  of  all  important,  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Governments  to  affect  civil  liberty,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  principles,  becddes  the  law  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  taken  to 
be  a  moral  rule  restraining  the  action  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
in  any  of  those  States  or  in  the  people  thereof,  and,  therefore. 

Whether  their  indisction  18  correct  is  anoAer  question.  In  a  miscellany,  entitled. 
Leisure  Labors,  by  Joseph  B.  €obb|  Esq.  12mo.  New  York,  1858,  it  is  asserted,  p.  860, 
not  only  that  neither  the  national  nor  aay  State  Government  can  abolish  slavezy  in 
any  local  jurisdictaonof  the  U.  S.,  bat  even,  pp.  867,  887,  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
government  conld  not  (l  e.,  had  not  the  political  power  to)  "  destroy  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  or  deprive  the  first  of  the  labor  and  value  of  the  last.** 

From  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Cafaron,  in  Dred  Scott^s  case,  19  Howard,  619, 
it  might  be  infenr^  that  in  his  view  mtm  is  pr(^)erly  described  n»properiy,  or  that  under 
the  term  property  men,  as  well  as  other  thtnfft^  are  included ;  and  that  a  freeman  is 
well  defined  as  a  man  otmed  hy  kimtelf/  *^  The  pluntiff  [Scott]  claims  to  have  ae- 
quired  property  in  himsell^  and  became  fiiee  by  being  kept  in  Illinois  daring  two 
years." 

'Jate^pp.  460^46L 
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necessarily  binding  on  their  several  subordinate  or  constituted 
Governments. 

§  479.  But  where  any  administrative  Ghrremment  sabosts 
nnder  a  form  determined  by  law,  properly  so  called  it  is  evidoit 
that  it  cannot  itself  wield  the  whole  of  sovereign  state  pow^, 
one  of  whose  characteristics  is  to  be  exercised  in  any  form  or 
mode  its  possessor  may  choose  to  employ.^  In  each  State  of 
the  Union  there  is  such  a  Government,  acknowledged  to  sub^ 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  thereof,  or  to  be  subject  to 
the  public  law  creating  it.  So  fiur  as  civil  liberty  consists  in 
being  controlled  only  by  known  laws  proceeding  from  lightfnl 
authority,  it  is  secured  under  each  State  Government,  as  usdff 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  those  provisions  of  tbe 
public  law  which  separate  the  functions  of  power  and  prescribe 
the  forms  of  legislation.' 

§  480.  In  most  of  the  older  fifteen  States  a  written  GodsA- 
tution  of  Government  replacing  the  former  colonial  public  law, 
and  expressly  founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  sot- 
ereignty  in  the  people  of  the  State,  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Government,  was  establisheJ 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  or  before  the  establishment  Cff 
the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  in  two, 
viz.,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  while  the  people  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  acts  of  the  local  legislative  body,  as  well  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  Constitution,  to  be  the  actual 
possessors  of  sovereignty,  the  form  of  the  local  Government  re- 
mained such  as  it  had  been  under  the  colonial  charters,  until  a 
much  later  period,  there  being  no  specific  acts  of  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  political  people  of  the  former  colony  in  any 
delegation  of  powers  to  newly  constituted  State  Governments. 

In  these  States,  however,  the  popular  investiture  of  local 
sovereignty  had  been  more  distinctly  recognized,  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

In  these  States,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
written  State  Constitution,  the  distinction  between  the  power 

*  AtUe,  p.  424. 

s  Ante,  §  3G3.  2  Curtis'  Hist.  Cons.  8.  Wynehamer  a^st.  The  People,  S  Kemm,  »1. 
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of  the  State  and  that  of  the  administrative  Qovemnient  may 
not  have  been  so  clearly  defined  as  in  others.  The  separate  or 
residuary  powers  of  the  State  or  of  its  people  under  the  national 
(federal)  Constitution  being  held  by  its  administrative  Govern- 
ment very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  empire  is  by  parliament ;  or,  at  least,  as  the  local  colo- 
nial sovereignty  clauned  by  the  colonists  had  been  held  by  the 
colonial  Governments ; '  there  being  no  positive  restriction  of 
the  legislature  other  than  the  anterior  colonial  legislative  de- 
clarations of  rights,  corresponding  to  the  English  Bill  of  Bights 
and  the  Great  Charters.*  There  was,  therefore,  no  visible  re- 
striction of  the  power  of  the  legislatures  of  those  States,  during 
the  period  referred  to,  more  than  on  that  of  the  ultimately  sov- 
ereign people,  except  such  as  was  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
political  form  or  mode  of  existence  with  the  three  functions  of 
power  separately  invested.' 

§  481.  But  though  this  might  be  the  strict  view  of  the  then 
existing  constitution,  in  these  instances,  still  it  could  never 
have  been  practically  held  that  the  power  of  the  legislative  body 
was  absolute  over  all  private  rights  and  relations,  even  where 
not  controlled  by  the  political  union  with  the  other  States. 

The  common  law  of  England,  having  a  distinctly  personal 
character  as  the  law  of  individual  rights,^  and  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  proclaimed  in  the  previous  legislative  history  of  the 
colony  had,  practically,  the  force  of  a  written  Constitution  in 
restraining  l^islative  discretion,  and  with  greater  distinctness 
than  the  common  law  of  England  in  restraining  parliament.* 

'  Ante,  §  181. 

*  AfUe,  g§  129,  180. 

*  See  the  case  of  WiUdnflon  «.  LeUuid  and  othen,  2  Peters,  627,  where  the  powers 
of  the  legidataie  of  Rhode  Island,  there  then  heing  no  other  Constitatioa  than  the 
Colonial  Charter,  were  considered.  "•" 

*  Ante,  §  187. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranoh,  185;  Marshall,  C  J.,  «It  maj  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  nature  of  society  and  of  gOTemment  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislatiye  power."  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dallas,  887 ;  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  '*  I  cannot  sub* 
scribe  to  the  omnipolmcB  qf  a  8kUe  legUUOure  or  that  it  is  ahtoiute  and  without  control ; 
although  its  authority  should  not  be  txprmlff  restrained  by  the  Comitkution  or  fimdo" 
mental  law  of  the  State.  The  people  of  the  United  8tatt»  erected  their  Constitutions  or 
forms  of  government  to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  to  protect  their  |>ersoM  and  property  from  Yioleooe.    The  pur* 
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§  482.  In  each  of  the  several  States  written  Constitntiou 
are  now  in  existence,  adopted  by  the  political  people  of  eadi, 
having  the  effect  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  law.  The  scope 
of  legislative  power  in  the  local  (Government  is,  theiefoie,  mon 
definitely  determined  than  during  the  colonial  period  ;  thou^ 
its  extent  must  still  be  a  question  in  many  cases,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  it  completely  by  any  written  inBtnunent,  evea 
if  such  instrument  should  be  enlai^ed  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
code.  The  judiciary  of  each  Btate  in  deciding  upon  the  consii* 
tutional  extent  of  the  l^islative  power  is  obliged  to  refer,  in  all 
cases,  to  previously  existing  rules,  affecting  relations. of  private 
persons,  as  guides  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the 


poflet  for  which  men  enter  into  society  win  determine  the  nature  ind  iarwu  of  die 
compact ;  and  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  kgidathe  power  ikeg  wiU  decide 
are  the  proper  objects  of  it.  The  nature  and  mdt  of  UgitkUwe  power  will  lindft  Iks 
exercue  of  it.  This  /undamental  principle  flows  from  the  Tery  nature  of  oar  free  JZe> 
publican  governments,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  do  iHiat  tlie  laws  do  Ml 
n({vdTe,nm' to  r^ram/romacU  wkidi  ike  lawt  permit.  There  are  acts  which  the  AWbpwI 
or  State  legislature  cannot  do  vnthaut  exeee£ng  their  authority.  There  are  certain  Mtsf 
principles  in  onr  /ree  republican  Goifemmente,  which  will  determine  and  orenvla  aa 
t^fparent  and  jkufrand  abuse  of  le^Uuive  power;  as  to  authorise  mamfeut  iufmtiee  If 
poeiiive  law ;  or  to  take  awaj  that  security  for  pereonai  liberty  or  private  propaiy,  Ar 
the  protection  whereof  the  Goyemment  was  established.  But  an  Act  of  the  legislatw 
(for  I  cannot  call  it  a  law)  contrary  to  the  ffreat  Jirtt  principles  of  the  eodal  compact^ 
cannot  be  considered  a  rightful  exercise  of  legislative  authority.  The  obligatloQ  of  a 
law  in  governments  founded  on  expreu  compact  and  on  rmblican  pnneiple%  must  be 
determmed  by  the  nature  of  the  power  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  few  instances,**  &c^ 
&c  (Italicised  as  in  Rep.)  See  also  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peters,  666;  Dash  «. 
Van  Kleeck,  7  Johnson,  477 ;  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  225. 

To  the  contrary  seem  to  be,  Bradde  v.  Bramfield,  2  Watts  and  Set^.  285 ;  Harm 
9.  Thomas,  10  Watt^  66;  Senator  Yerplank  in  Cochran  v.  Van  Suxlaj,  20  WeodeU, 
881.  See  the  opinions  compared  in  £.  Fitch  Smith's  Comm.  ch.  viL  Wynahamer  v. 
The  People,  8  Kernan,  891,  Comstock,  J.,  '*I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  aside  finom  tfa« 
special  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  the  leg^lature  cannot  exercise  powers  which 
are  in  their  nature  essentially  judicial  or  executive.  These  are  by  the  Constitution 
distributed  to  other  departments  of  the  Government  It  is  only  the  *  legislative  powsr* 
which  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  But  where  the  Constitution  is  sileot^ 
and  there  is  no  clear  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  to  other  departments,  I  think 
there  would  be  great  dilBcuIty  and  great  danger  in  attempting  to  define  ^e  limits  of 
this  power.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  (Fletcher  v.  Peck,  tupra,")  '  How  far  the 
power  of  giving  the  law  may  involve  every  other  power  in  cases  where  the  CoostitiitioB 
is  silent,  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never  can  be  definitely  stated.'  That  veiy  emi- 
nent judge  felt  the  difficulty ;  but  the  danger  was  less  apparent  then  than  it  is  now, 
When  theories  alleged  to  be  founded  in  natural  reason  or  inalienable  rights,  but  sub- 
versive of  the  just  and  necessary  powers  of  Government,  attract  the  belief  of  consider- 
able classes  of  men,  and  when  too  much  reverence  for  government  and  law  is  oertaioly 
among  the  least  of  the  perils  to  which  our  institutions  are  exposed.  I  am  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  this  field  of  inquiiy,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  tenns 
which  may  not  contain  the  germ  of  great  mischief  to  society,  bj  giving  to  private 
opinion  and  speculation  a  license  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  just  and  legitimats 
powers  of  Government.'' 
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X  written  Constitution  itself ;  and,  therefore^  in  some  degree,  to 

i  recognize  another  law  existing  independently  of  the  constituted  le- 

!  gislature.   It  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  of 

B  the  law  existing  at  any  one  particular  time  is  ftmdamental  and 

I  constitutional ;  what  part  is  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  the  will  of 

^  the  constituting  authority  and  to  be  judicially  supposed  to  have 

B  been  taken  by  it  for  a  principle  limiting  all  republican  govern- 

0  ments.    It  is  also  always  necessary  to  discriminate  a  "  natural 

gi  and  necessary  law  of  nations/'  applied  to  the  internal  existence 

J  of  states.    This,  perhaps,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  distinction 

ij  of  laws  into  .laws  In  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  senses  ;'  a 

,  law  or  usage  being  conrideied  to  have  the  character  of  natural 
or  necessary  law  of  nations,  (whether  affecting  private  persons 

■>  or  states,)  where  it  has  always  been  judicially  viewed  as  the 

^  statement  of  a  mode  of  action  or  a  recognition  of  a  condition  of 

■'  things  ;  as,  for  example,  the  principle  alluded  to  by  Holt,  of  a 

^  man's  not  being  ever  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.' 

"I  Being  private  as  well  as  public  law,  the  various  constitu- 

V  tional  provisions  which  may  affect  freedom  or  its  contraries  in 

^  the  limited  sense  herein  particularly  considered,  will  be  properly 

■  comprehended  in  a  historical  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
y  several  States  affecting  this  topic. 

■  §  483.  It  has  been  herein  before  supposed  that  by  the  Bevo- 
lution  a  certain  national  or  general  authority  became  transferred 

'  from  the  king  and  parliament  of  England  to  the  integral  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  taken  to  be  a  necessary  assump- 
tion from  the  recognition  of  the  present  Constitution  and  the 
events  which  caused  that  recognition.  But  the  same  reasoning 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  powers  the  present  Consti- 
tution declares  to  be  vested  in  the  several  States^  were  in  fact 
vested  in  them  by  the  Revolution,  or  rendered  by  it  entirely  in- 
dependent and  sovereign,  and  were  not  derived  £rom  that  Con- 
stitution.' 

According  to  this  view  there  was  no  longer  a  national  central 
power,  maintaining  within  each  State  the  common  law  of  rights 

*  Ante,  g§  4S,  49.  •  Ant^  p.  127.  '  AnU,  §  469. 
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and  privileges  of  persons  of  European  or  Caucasian  race,  as  it 
had  been  sustained  under  the  British  imperial  power ;  exoepi  u 
it  might  be  sustained  internationally  or  gtMm-intematkoallj 
between  the  States,  operating  as  public  and  private  law.  And, 
if  there  had  been  any  national  law  a£fecting  the  ccmditioa  of 
other  persons  to  whom  the  common  law  of  England  did  not 
apply  as  a  personal  law,  it  also  ceased  to  have  a  national  extoii 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  same  events ;  or  had,  thereafter,  odI^ 
such  effect  as  was  derived  from  the  international  proviskmi  d 
the  Constitution. 

Hence,  whether  there  would  have  been  ^  common  law  b 
each  State  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  State  Gonatitation,  conli 
have  been  judicially  recognized  as  a  check  on  the  legislatnRf 
would  be,  in  each  State,  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  Stite 
Constitution,  a  question  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  tiie  effeet 
of  common  law  in  England  against  the  power  of  parliament 

§  484.  But  though  the  common  law  or  every  national  law  of 
the  rights  of  persons  may  have  ceased  to  have  any  continuing  bias 
in  a  national  authority,  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  principle  rf  tk 
continuous  existence  of  laws,  the  distinction  of  two  races  and  d 
two  personal  laws  apj)lying  to  those  races  would  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  the  judicial  tribimals  of  each  State,  in  the  same 
degree  as  before,  until  changed  by  the  thereafter  several  and 
independent  legislative  power  thereof ;  and  that  the  laws  which 
before  were  received  in  the  State,  as  personal  laws  applying  to 
aliens  and  as  private  international  law,  would  continue  to  be 
recognized ;  until  changed  by  the  State  for  its  own  limits,  or  bj 
the  national  power  held  by  the  general  Grovemment  over  this 
class  of  persons  in  all  the  States. 

§  485.  The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  rf 
November  17,  1777,  may  have  been  intended  to  secure  in  the 
several  States  some  international  allowance  of  rights  and  oUi- 
gations  which  had  before  had  a  personal  and  national  extent  in 
all  the  colonies  as  parts  of  the  British  empire.  But  the  effect 
of  tliLs  Article  on  personal  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  eva 
boon  made  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  during  the  existence  of 
the  Couteileration.     The  Article  may  be  thought  to  have  the 
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form  of  private  law,  that  is,  law  which  of  itself  maintains  the 
existence  of  legal  rights  in  private  persons.  But  since  the 
enacting  power  was  not  represented  by  a  general  administrative 
Government,  organized  with  an  investiture  of  the  three  functions 
of  sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  applying  municipal  (internal) 
law,  the  ri^ts  declared  by  that  Article  had  no  national  guar- 
antee available  for  the  private  persons  by  whom  they  might  have 
been  claimed  ;  and  the  Article  must  have  depended  on  the  several 
juridical  will  of  each  State  for  its  coercive  effect,  having  in  that 
respect  only  the  force  of  a  public  international  compact.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  until  the  formation  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  only  restriction  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  several  States,  in  reference  to  per- 
sons domiciled  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  would  (irrespec- 
tively of  restrictions  in  the  Constitutions  of  these  States  them- 
selves) have  been  these  treaty  provisions  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  undetermined  force  of  common  law  to 
preserve  itself,  in  its  own  courts,  against  the  action  of  a  legis- 
lating Government. 

§  486.  The  sum  of  all  sovereign  powers  to  affect  private 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  exercised,  during  the  Bevolutionaiy  period  or  during  the 
Confederation,  in  a  different  manner,  or  according  to  a  somewhat 
different  distribution  of  those  powers,  firom  that  existing  under 
the  present  Constitution.  But,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress or  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  certainly  not 
greater^  in  any  respect,  than  those  now  vested  in  the  present 
national  Government,  and  did  not,  in  l^islation,  act  so  directly 
on  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States.  No 
change,  therefore,  could  have  been  made  in  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  private  persons  within  the  several  States  by  the  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  United  States  anterior  to  the  present 
national  Constitution. 

§  487.  Since  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  create  or  maintain  relations  of  private  persons  do 
not  determine  the  possession  of  individual  rights,  except  inter- 
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nationally  or  jtio^t-inteniationallyy  and  the  powers  of  the  ni- 
tional  Government  over  persona  and  things  within  the  limits  of 
the  several  States  can  determine  only  certain  relative  tights  not 
primarily  entering  into  the  relations  of  legal  status  or  conditioD,' 
the  laws  affecting  individual  rights  and  relations  incident  to 
conditions  of  freedom  or  its  contraries*  within  the  States  mvt 

'  Ante,  p.  488. 

*  The  expression  "ft«edom  and  its  opporites," has  been  used  repemtediy  in  panm 
chapters.  A  note  in  Coleridge's  Church  and  State,  p.  24,  hms  snggeated  that  the  ten 
eotUraiy  should  hare  been  emplojed  instead  of  oppatUe,  "  Let  me  caS  attention  to  Ar 
eawntial  diflbrenoe  between  '  opposite'  and  'oontrair/  Oppoaite  powers  are  alwsjiif 
the  same  kind,  and  tend  to  union,  either  bj  equipoise  or  bj  a  common  product  Ite 
the  +  and  —  poles  of  the  magnet,  thus  positive  and  negative  electricxty  are  oppoaM^ 
sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  The  feminine  character  is  opposed  to  die  masrafise; 
but  the  effeminate  is  its  contrary.  Even  so  in  the  present  instance,  f  the  tape  wkiek 
he  here  oonrfders,]  the  interest  of  permanence  is  opposed  to  that  <^  progresatoiwi 
but  so  far  from  being  contraiy  interests,  they,  like  the  magnetic  Ibroea,  so^ipoBS  ai 
require  each  other.** 

In  some  recent  defences  of  negro  slaveiy  the  argument  is  based  on  tiie  idea  Art 
fireedom  and  slaveiy  are  not  contraries,  but  opposites;  or  that  they  *' suppose  ai 
require  each  other.**  A  prominent  example  is  nnmd  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Hsa- 
mond,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  Kansas  queatioo,  in  the  U.  S 
Senate,  March  4,  1858.  ''  In  all  social  systems  there  must  be  a  class  to  do  the  ncuil 
duties,  to  perfonn  the  drudgery  of  life.  That  is,  a  dass  requiring  but  a  low  oi^of 
intellect  and  but  little  skilL  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docility,  fidelity.  Swh  a  dsa 
you  must  have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  progress,  diHia' 
tion,  and  refinement  It  constitutes  the  very  mud-sill  of  society  and  of  political  govem- 
ment ;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to  buiM  eithri 
the  one  or  the  other,  except  on  this  mud-silL  Fortunately  for  the  South,  she  foosti  i 
race  adapted  to  that  purpose  to  her  baud.  A  race  inferior  to  her  own,  but  emioeiitlT 
qualified  in  temper,  iu  ^i^or,  in  docility,  in  capacity  to  stand  the  climate,  to  answer  ill 
her  purposes.  We  use  them  for  our  purpose,  and  call  them  slaves.  We  found  tbca 
slaves  by  the  *  common  consent  of  mankind,*  which,  according  to  Cicero,  *  lex  miaat 
est,'  the  highest  proof  of  what  is  Nature's  law.  Wo  are  old-fashioned  at  the  Soitfh 
yet ;  it  is  a  word  discarded  now  by  *  ears  polite.*  I  will  not  characteriae  that  claj»  it 
the  North  with  that  term  ;  but  you  have  it ;  it  is  there,  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  etemsL 

'*  The  Senator  from  New  York  said,  yesterday,  that  the  whole  world  had  abolish©! 
slavery.     Aye,  the  name,  but  not  the  thing;  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  abol*di 
that.     God  only  can  do  it  when  he  repeals  the  fiat,  '  tlie  poor  ye  always  have  «iA 
you  ;'*  for  the  man  who  lives  by  daily  labor,  and  scarcely  lives  at  that,  and  who  hA»  Vf 
put  out  his  labor  in  the  market,  and  take  the  best  he  can  get  for  it ;  in  short,  rocr 
whole  hireling  class  of  manual  laborers  and  *  operatives,'  as  ycnx  call  them,  are  esi^es- 
tially  slaves.     The  difference  between  us  is,  that  our  slaves  are  hired  for  life  and  ««11 
compensated ;  tlicre  is  no  starvation,  no  begging,  no  want  of  employment,  among  oar 
people,  and  not  too  much  employment  either.     Yours  are  hired  by  the  day,  not  csred 
for,  and  scautily  compensated,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  most  painful  manner,  s: 
any  hour,  iu  any  street  iu  any  of  your  large  towns.     Why,  yoxx  meet  more  beggar?  is 
one  day,  in  any  single  street  of  the  city  of  New  York,  than  you  would  meet  in  a  lii*- 
time  in  the  whole  South.     We  do  not  think  that  whites  should  be  slaves  either  by  Isw 
or  necessity.     Our  slaves  are  black,  of  another  and  inferior  race.     The  ttaius  in  wbirfj 
we  have  placed  them  is  an  elevation.     They  are  elevated  from  the  condition  in  wbi<4 
God  first  created  them,  by  being  made  our  slaves.     None  of  that  race  on  the  whub 
face  of  the  globe  can  be  compared  with  the  slaves  of  the  South.     They  are  lispp5t 
content,  unaspiring,  and  utterly  incapable,  from  intellectual  weakness,  ever  to  gi^v  n* 
any  trouble  by  their  aspirations.   Yours  are  white,  of  your  own  raco ;  you  are  brothsn 
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rest  on  the  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  several  people  of 
each  State  since  the  period  of  the  independent  existence  of  the 
United  States,  subject  only  to  the  international  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  also,  though  in  a  different  sense  of  sub- 
jection, to  that  international  rule  which  is  law  in  an  imperfect 
sense  only  when  states  are  spoken  of  as  its  subjects. 

§  488.  According  to  the  view  herein  before  taken  of  the 
powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c..  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  stands  in 
the  same  relation,  towards  persons  and  things  in  those  several 
jurisdictions,  which  the  several  State  GovernmefUs  occupy  in 
reference  to  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective States,  and  is  controlled  only  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  operating  as  public  or  as  private  law,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  a  "  common  law,'*  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  489.  The  question  how  far  any  one  of  the  State  Qovern- 
ments,  or  the  national  Government  legislating  in  and  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  has  power  to  determine  the  existence  of  con- 
ditions of  freedom  or  its  contraries  within  one  of  these  several 
jurisdictions,  is  properly  to  be  made  a  separate  question  under 
the  local  Iaw  of  each.  There  is,  however,  an  inquiry  which  may 
be  considered  generally  with  reference  to  all  these  Governments, 
which  is  this  :  it  being  assumed  that  the  legislative  power  held 
by  any  one  such  Government  is  limited  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions having  the  effect  of  private  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
those  provisions  in  the  Constitutions  which,  like  the  English 
bills  of  rights  and  the  colonial  charter  guarantees,  secure  rights 

of  one  blood.  Tfaey  sue  joar  eqvali  in  natnnl  endowment  of  intellect,  tmd  they  feci 
galled  by  their  degnidatioD.  Onr  slavet  do  not  vote.  We  giye  them  no  political 
power.  Yoors  do  vote,  and  being  the  mi^jorily,  they  are  the  depocitaiiee  of  all  year 
political  power.  If  they  knew  the  tremendoni  secret,  that  the  ballot  box  if  stronger 
than  **  an  army  with  banners,"  and  conld  combine,  where  woold  yon  be  ?  Yoor  so- 
mety  would  be  reconstructed,  your  government  OTerthn>wn,  your  property  diTJded,  not 
•a  they  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  initiate  snch  proceedings  by  meetmgs  in  parks, 
with  arms  in  th^  hands,  but  by  the  qniet  process  oif  the  ballot  box.  Yon  have  been 
making  war  npoo  ns  to  onr  veiy  hearth  stones.  How  woold  yon  Ukefor  ns  to  send 
lecturers  and  agitators  North,  to  teach  theee  people  this,  to  aid  in  combining,  and  to 
lead  them?" 

*  Compwe  tmUf  f  4S1,  note. 
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to  private  persons,^  and  it  being  also  aflBomed  that  Uke  diase& 
having  like  effect,  may  be  found  in  all  these  Coii8titiil]OB9L  a- 
eluding  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  whether  ik 
Governments  organized  under  such  Conatitatioiis  aie  tbmbr 
restricted  either  in  establishing,  or  in  abrogpitiiig,  OHidias 
either  of  freedom  or  of  its  contraries  ;  or  in  their  power  to  » 
tablish,  or  to  abrogate,  relations  incident  to  oonditions  of  ficete 
or  of  bondage.* 

§  490.  In  this  inquiry  it  is  proper  first  to  refer  to  wfaitenr 
juridical  authority '  may  exist  on  this  topic,  and  altenimrds  s 


'  That  b,  written  giunuiteei,  diatingnulied  from  thai  ii*^l*^S"kih  ntfrictioivU 
maj  or  may  not  exist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  omuiiaed  GoTvmoMBt  is  aacs 
ultimate  possessor  of  the  sovereign  powers  ezerdsed  bj  it.     Amte^  §  481. 

'  On  the  principle  of  the  oonthmation  of  laws,  it  has  albnmdj  been  iammek  is 
rights  and  obligations,  incident  to  relations  existing  nuder  jpreriooa  laws,  wouSd  e» 
tiirae  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Gofemments,*  until  duu^pBd  bj  Aor 
ized  legislation. .  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  judicial  action^  nnder  boCh  the 
the  State  Grovemments,  maintaining  conditions  of  freedom  and  ita  couttari 
existing  laws.    These  Constitntions  might  howerer  contain  ^■'•ir^^g 
ative  of  pre-existing  laws.     It  will  be  shown  hereinafter  that  in  Iffsisaihiiifn i 
dechumtion  in  the  Constitution  of  1780,  that  the  eqjoTment  of  **  natoial  nghfti*  ii « 
of  the  ends  of  Goremment,  and  attribotinff  to  all  persona  certain  ns^bt%  as  atfaaL 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  condition  or  slaTciy,  was  taken  hy  ^e  oooits  to  be  t 
legislative  abrogation  of  slavery.     See  Parsons,  C.  J.,  in  4  Maaa.  R.  133.    In  {C«  T 
States,  whose  Constitutions  contain  declarations  very  similar,  the  same  effect  Lxs  :r^ 
been  attribnted  to  them.     See  £L  St.  George  Tucker,  President,  in  the  Coort  o^  A> 
peals  of  Va.,  in  Betty  et  aL  v.  Hortcm,  (18<^)  5  Leigh's  R.  622.     The  qnesti^D  het 
is  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  law  attributing  rights,  as  described  in  the  second  obi'iii 
or  whether  it  has  univeraal  extent  or  not  (on/e,  §§  87,  88).     In  tills  oonnectioci  it  i? » 
question  of  mtemal  law,  though  it  is  similar  to  that  distinction  of  laws  of  oiureAii 
extent  which  arises  in  applying  the  rule  of  comity  in  prirate  intematitmal  lav. 

But  such  constitutional  provisions  as  guarantee  indiridnal  rights  as  exutmg  n^ 
without  attributing  them  to  all  persons,  more  than  is  done  in  the  clause  "  l:>  ex 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  psDoess  of  law,*  hsvr  kt7 
been  held  to  operate  as  a  legislative  abrogation  of  slavery  or  institntioo  of  free^ioa. 

*  This  juridical  authority  may  be  distinguished  into  two  portions ;  1,  JmdM  if- 
eitions  of  particular  cases,  in  the  determination  of  which  the  tc^ic  is  snppoMd  to  be  i>- 
volvod  :  2,  juristical  opinion ;  and  in  this  may  be  included  l^iislative  practice,  as  bceJ 
an  assertion  of  public  law  by  persons  who,  from  their  position,  must  be  sopposed  to  t< 
conversant  with  the  subject. 

And  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  is  never  estabHjbec 
hy  judicial  action  alone.  Tliis  proposition  may  not  be  readily  accepted^  but  it  oeitf- 
thelei>s  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  judicial  function,  that  a  d<»ciaion  by  a  jodicii 
tribimul  binds  private  persons  only  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations  involved  io  ^ 
particular  cose.  In  every  science  rules  are  derived  by  induction^  and  to  this.  ^^ 
must  be  a  collation  and  comparison  of  a  number  of  otherwise  nnconnected  instanoHcr 
cases,  corresponding  to  experiments  in  physics.  In  jurisprudence,  general  rules  are 
thus  obtained  by  jiuristical  action.  In  England  and  America  this  juristical  dedoctaa 
takeb  place  principally  in  the  reported  judicial  opimom^  and  hence,  in  these  cononia 
it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  a  rule  as  depending  on  some  decUitm  of  a  case.  Id  vhic^ 
this  juristical  action  has  been  exhibited.  In  continental  Europe  the  judges  ceofist 
themselves  more  to  a  simple  decision  of  the  case  before  them.     Bnt  the  *    *-^-— ^  ^ 
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compare  the  principle,  declared  by  any  such  authority,  with  the 
general  principles  of  jurispradence  and  those  doctrines  of  public 
law  which  are  received  as  fundamental  in  this  country ;  taking 
them  in  coimection  with,  or  as  they  are  indicated  in,  the  history 
of  free  condition  and  its  contraries,  as  it  has  herein  before  been 
exhibited. 

§  491.  If  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage  are  properly 
described  as  cofUrarie8y  the  legislative  establishment  of  the  one 
is  also  the  abrogation  of  the  other. 

There  is  probably  no  judicial  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  legislature,  under  these  Constitutions,  to 
make  firee  white  persons  slaves ;  either  chattel  slaves  or  legal 
persons  held  in  involuntary  servitude  for  life.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed  that  no  instances  have  occurred  of  such  per- 
sons being  reduced  to  such  slavery  under  legislative  enactment. 

But  from  the  summary  of  State  legislation,  to  be  herein* 
after  given,'  it  will  appear  that  under  the  statute  law  of  some 
of  the  States,  negroes,  mulattoes  and,  generally,  persons  not  of 
European  or  Caucasian  race,  who  before  enjoyed  personal  liberty, 
might  be  reduced  to  slavery.  And  it  would  appear  that  such 
laws  have  received  judicial  sanction ;  no  question,  it  is  believed, 
having  been  made  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
such  persons.* 

§  492.  No  judicial  opinion  earlier  than  that  of  the  Supreme 

dactioD  is  oompleted  by  private  writers.  Hence  the  treatiMS  hsye  with  them  greater 
authority  than  the  ao-ealled  '*  elementary  works**  have  with  ns.  Compare  the  lan- 
guage or  Ram,  on  Legal  Judgment,  p.  2,  with  that  of  Falck,  Jniistiche  Ency.  §  10, 
oale,  p.  25,  n.  2,  p.  26,  n.  2. 

See  also,  on  uiis  snlgeot,  Bac<m*s  Aphorisms,  21-31,  in  AdTanoement  of  Learn. 
B.  S,  0.  a.  Senator  Piatt  (afterwards  Jndge  of  ^e  Supreme  Court)  in  Yates  v.  Lan- 
sing, 9  Johnson,  414,  "  The  decisions  of  Courts  are  not  the  law^  they  are  only  evidence 
of  tie  law.  And  this  OTidence  is  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  number  and 
imiformity  of  a^udications,  the  union  or  dissension  of  the  Jnd^s,  the  solidity  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  decisions  are  founded,  and  the  perspicuity  and  precision  with 
which  those  reasons  are  expressed.  The  weight  and  antiiori^  of  judicial  decisions  de- 
pend also  on  the  character  and  tjemper  of  ue  times  in  which  they  are  pronounced. 
An  a^ttdioation  at  a  moment  whm  turbulent  passions  or  revolutionary  frenzies  pre- 
Tail  deserres  much  less  respect  than  if  it  were  made  at  a  season  propitious  to  impartial 
inquiry  and  calm  deliberation." 

*  And  see  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.  p.  24-80. 

*  Whether  under  these  statutes  white  persons  have  not  sometimes  been  reduced  to 
daveiy  may  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  is  a  negro,  mulatto,  ^,  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  person  of  white,  or  Enropein  or  Caacasian  race? 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Dred   Scott  v.  Sandfixd,  If 
Howard^  394/appear8  to  be  on  record  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  po- 
litical power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Territories,  &c.,  is  Tested  is 
the  national  Government/  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  detff- 
mine  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  therein,  or  whedier 
a  presently  legal  right  of  ownership,  in  a  domiciled  inhalitiit, 
in  respect  to  a  negro  slave  shall  or  shall  not  continne ;  nor  aoj 
which  declares  that  such  power  is  one  not  within  the  ordincT 
scope  of  powers  belonging  to  such  limited  Governments  u 
have  existed  in  and  for  the  United  and  several  States.    Note 
there  any  other  holding  that,  if  by  the  Constitution  ci  a  Sttte, 
or  by  that  of  the  United  States  operating  with  like  effect,  tk 
right  of  private  property  or  to  private  property  is  gnaiantecd 
by  a  declaration  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  right  of  a  person,  heing  a  res- 
dent  or  domiciled  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  one  of  these  juIifldi^ 
tions,  in  respect  to  a  negro  lawfully  held  by  him,  before  soi 
presently,  as  a  slave  or  in  involuntary  servitude,  is  a  rigbt  d 
property  or  to  property j  which  under  this  constitutional  gou^ 
antee  cannot  be  affected  by  the  legislative  power  held  by  the 
State  Government,  in  and  for  a  State,  or  by  that  held  by  Con- 
gress in  and  for  a  Territory,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  493.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  held  by  the  majoritr  c^ 
the  court  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.'  And  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  ii 
held  that  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  which  have  already 

*  Whether  the  supreme  goyemmental  power  or  sovereij^nty,  or  anj  pordoo  of  it 
w  severally  or  separately  vested  in  the  inhabitaDts  of  sach  Territoiy,  so  that  tbej  vt 
in  its  exercise  independent  of  the  national  power  as  are  the  people  of  a  State  in  tfaar 
•ereral  sovereignty,  is  an  entirely  different  question,  one  of  {mblio  law,  and  to  be  coa* 
sidcred  in  another  place.     Compare  anle^  §§  348,  807. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  19  Howard,  519,  reciting  the  words  of  the  act  of  Coogresof 
1 820,  commonly  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  *'  That  in  aU  »ii«t  territoiT,  c^ 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  mimiBS 
north  latitude,  slavery  and  involuntaiy  servitude  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  for  erw 
prohibited  ;**  says,  '•  The  first  question  presented  on  this  act  is  whether  C-oz^reM  )d 
power  to  make  such  a  compromise.  For  if  power  was  wanting,  then  no  freedom  oosla 
be  acquired  by  the  defendant  under  the  act."  In  denying  the  power  of  Congiea,  coa- 
cmrred  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Justices  Wayne,  Grier,  Daniel,  CampheU  and  C««t 
Jiis^ces  McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  thinkiofl  the  dediios 
01  the  question  not  nccsssary  for  the  determination  of  the  case. 
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been  referred  to  as  having  the  effect  of  private  law  throughout 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  clause 
guaranteeing  to  the  private  citizen  his  possession  of  property, 
"  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  apply  to  slaves  as  property,  or  that,  in 
reference  to  such  guarantee  they  are  to  be  considered  property, 
in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and  inanimate  chattels. 
The  passage  in  which  this  is  enunciated,  is  on  page  451  of  the 
report,  and  in  continuation  of  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  herein  already  been  cited  in  a  note  to  pages  463,  464  : — 

^^  And  if  Congress  itself  cannot  do  this — if  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Government — ^it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, we  presume,  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  Territorial 
Government  to  exercise  theuL  It  could  confer  no  power  on  any 
local  Government,  established  by  its  authority,  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

^^  It  seems,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  property,  and  that  dif- 
ferent rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and 
the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties,  and  the  powers  which 
Governments  may  exercise  over  it,  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
argument. 

'^  But  in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mhid  that  there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Government,  and 
interfering  with  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  powers  of 
the  Government,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  under  it,  are 
positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  written  down.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  certain  enu- 
merated powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.  It  has  no 
power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted.  And  no  laws  or 
usages  of  other  nations,  or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  or  take  from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have  re- 
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served.  And  if  the  Constitution  recognises  the  lig^t  of  pn^Mtr 
of  the  master  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinctkni  between  tins 
description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citnen. 
no  tribunal,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  legislative,  execative,  or  judicial,  has  a  n^  t» 
draw  such  a  distinction,  or  deny  to  it  the  benefit  of  the  p» 
visions  and  guarantees  which  have  been  provided  fiir  the  pioln- 
tion  of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Gm- 
emment. 

^^  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  dui 
opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  shie 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitation.^  The 
right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinary  article  of  meichandise  aal 
property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  State  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  tk 
Government  in  express  terms  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in  all 
future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from  hb  owner.  This  is  done 
in  plain  words — ^too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And  no  woid 
can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  gretter 
power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  rf  that 
kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  descriptm 
The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. 

"  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  coort 
that  the  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted  br 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void." 

*  Referring  apparently  to  page  425,  where  it  is  said,  ia  discns^ng  the  qoesrioa 
whether  a  negro  may  he  a  citizen.  **  The  only  two  proviaons  which  point  to  tkcB 
and  include  them,  [the  reference  is  here  to  the  **  African  racCj'H  treat  them  u  prt^ 
erty,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  it ;  no  other  power,  in  relaaca 
to  this  race,  is  to  he  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  it  is  a  Grovemment  of  spteal 
delegated  powers,  no  authority  heyond  these  two  pro\ision8  can  be  constitutioaallr  ex- 
ercised. The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  anr  otfcr 
piirpof«  hut  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  altogether  with  tbe 
■eyeral  States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  n:»J 
think  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  may  require.  Tbf 
States  evidently  intended  to  reserve  this  power  exclusively  to  themselves.**  The  C^ 
Justice  does  not  explain  how,  from  the  fact  that  by  the  Constitution  the  conditioD  ct 
ne^CToes  is  left  to  the  powers  of  the  several  States,  it  may  foUow  that  the  i^ha^'^^  c* 
diUon  of  a  negro  is  maintained  by  the  law  which  rests  npon  the  national  nowen.  sb^ 
hM  national  extent  r-      -t 
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§  494.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  particularly  noticed  only  the 
question  of  pleading,  but  said,  on  page  454  of  the  report,  ^^  Con- 
curring as  I  do  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  it  has 
been  written  and  read  by  the  Chief  Justice— without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoniag  or  its  conclusions — ^I  shall  neither  read 
nor  file  an  opinion  of  my  own  in  this  case,  which  I  prepared 
when  I  supposed  it  might  be  necessaiy  and  proper  for  me  to  do 
80.^'  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  page  456,  said :  ^^  I 
have  already  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  my  unquali- 
fied assent." 

Mr.  Justice  Grier,  on  page  469  of  the  report,  after  express- 
ing his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the 
questions  discussed  by  him,  said :  '^  I  also  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  6th  March,  1820,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."  It  does  not  otherwise  appear  how  far  Judge  Grier  agreed 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  well  as  the  conclusions, 
though  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  that  reasoning  was 
approved  of  by  him. 

§  495.  Justices  Daniel  and  Campbell  appear  to  have  rested 
their  opinions,  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, not  so  much  on  this  view  of  the  Constitution  operating  as 
private  law  in  the  Territories  for  the  protection  of  individual 
slave  owners,  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  on  their  views 
of  that  instrument  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  antecedent  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power,  or  on  one  of  those  theories  of  State 
sovereignty  by  which  the  instrument,  as  public  law,  may  be 
construed. 

Both  Justices  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  legislative 
(juridical)  power,  by  which  the  status  or  condition  of  private 
persons  in  the  Territories  is  to  be  determined,  is  not  vested  in 
the  national  Government  as  representing  the  integral  people  of 
the  United  States.  Though  Judge  Daniel  is  not  so  clear  as  is 
Judge  Campbell  in  indicating  by  what  other  possessors  of  aov- 
ereign  power  such  status  or  condition  is  to  be  determined. 

§  496.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  speaks  of  the  act  of  Congress 
as  an  infringement  of  rights  of  the  States.    Judge  Daniers  laa« 
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guage  conveys  the  idea  that,  in  prohibiting  slarery,  it  ib  the 
right  of  private  persons^  a  right  under  private  law  that  would 
be  violated  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  slave  owner ;  la&er 
than  the  sovereign  juridical  right  of  the  State  from  which  he 
came  which  would  be  infringed.  On  page  488,  Judge  Danid 
observes,  "  it  has  been  attempted  to  convert  this  prohibitoiy 
provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  not  only  into  a  weapon  with  which 
to  assail  the  inherent,  the  «eoc««ar%  inherent,  powers  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  Governments,  but  into  a  mean  of  forfeiting 
that  equality  of  rights  and  immunities  which  are  the  birthri^ 
or  the  donative  from  the  Constitution  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation.  In 
this  attempt  there  is  asserted  a  power  in  Congress,  whether 
from  incentives  of  interest,  ignorance,  faction,  partiality,  or  pre- 
judice, to  bestow  upon  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
that  which  is  the  common  property  and  privil^e  of  all ;  the 
power,  in  fine,  of  confiscation,  in  retribution  for  no  offence,  or, 
if  for  an  offence,  for  that  of  accidental  locality  only.'' 

After  referring  to  the  "  territory  or  other  property  "  daose, 
Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  on  the  next  page,  observes :  ^'  And  upon 
every  principle  of  reason  or  necessity,  this  power  to  dispose  of 
and  to  regulate  the  territory  of  the  nation  could  be  designed  to 
extend  no  fiirther  than  to  its  preservation  and  appropriation  to  the 
uses  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  viz.  the  nation.  Scarcely 
any  thing  more  illogical  or  extravagant  can  be  imagined  than 
the  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  a 
power  to  destroy  or  in  any  wise  to  impair  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  much  more  so 
the  power  to  establish  inequalities  amongst  those  citizens  by 
creating  privileges  in  one  class  of  those  citizens,  and  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  other  portions  or  classes,  by  degrading  them 
from  the  position  they  previously  occupied. 

"  There  can  exist  no  rational  or  natural  connection  or  af- 
finity between  a  pretension  like  this  and  the  power  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Territories ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  absolute  incongruity  between  them. 

"  But  whatever  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  and  whatever 
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the  precise  subject  to  which  that  power  extended^  it  is  clear 
that  the  power  related  to  a  subject  appertaining  to  the  United 
States,  and  one  to  be  disposed  of  and  regulated  for  the  benefit 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Congress  was 
made  simply  the  agent  or  trustee  for  the  United  States  and  could 
not^  without  a  breach  of  trust  and  a  frauds  appropriate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trust  to  any  other  beneficiary  or  cestui  que  trust  than 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon 
equal  grounds,  legal  or  equitable.  Congress  could  not  appro- 
priate that  subject  to  any  one  class  or  portion  of  the  people  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  politically  and  constitutionally  equals  ; 
but  every  citizen  would,  if  any  one  could  claim  it,  have  the 
like  rights  of  purchase,  settlement,  occupation,  or  any  other 
right  in  the  national  territory. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  show  the  equality  of 
this  with  every  other  right  in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension  to  ex- 
clude or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of  them  because  they  are  the 
owners  of  slaves,  than  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument  which 
imparts  to  Congress  its  very  existence,  and  its  every  function 
guaranties  to  the  slaveholder  the  title  to  his  property,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  its  reclamation  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  nation  ;  and,'  farther,  that  the  only  private  property  which 
the  Constitution  has  specifically  recognizedy  and  has  imposed  it 
as  a  direct  obligation  both  on  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  enforce,  is  the  property  of  the  master  in 
his  slave  ;  no  other  right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  same  high  ground,  nor  shielded  by  a  similar  guaranty. 

"  Can  there  be  imputed  to  the  sages  and  patriots  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  or  can  there  be  detected  in  the 
text  of  that  Constitution,  or  in  any  rational  construction  or  im- 
plication deducible  therefrom,  a  contradiction  so  palpable  as 
would  exist  between  a  pledge  to  the  slave-holder  of  an  equality 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  formal  and  solemn  assurance 
for  the  security  and  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  a  warrant 
given,  as  it  were  unoJlatUy  to  another,  to  rob  him  of  that  prop- 
erty, or  to  subject  him  to  proscription  and  disfranchisement  for 
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poBsessing  or  for  endeavoring  to  retain  it  ?  The  injustioe  and 
extravagance  necessarily  implied  in  a  supposition  like  thiSy  can* 
not  be  rationally  imputed  to  the  patriotic  or  the  honest,  or  to 
those  who  were  merely  sane/' 

In  thus  speaking,  in  this  last  paragraph,  of ''  the  formal  aod 
solemn  assurance  for  the  security  and  enjoyment  of  his  prop- 
erty/' the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  relate  to  rights  in  respect  to  slaves,  and  which 
were  particularly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Judge  Daniel  would  agree  with  the  Chief 
Justice  in  declaring  slaves  to  be  recognized,  independently  of 
those  provisions,  as  property ;  and  protected,  as  other  property, 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
operating  as  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  497.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  said,  ^^  I  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  the  expectation  and  interest  it  has  awakened,  and 
the  responsibility  involved  in  its  determination,  induce  me  to 
file  a  separate  opinion.'' 

On  page  513,  Judge  Campbell  observes  that  '^  the  advocates 
for  Government  sovereignty  in  the  Territories  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abate  a  portion  of  the  pretensions  originally  made  in 
its  behalf,  and  to  admit  that  iiie  constitutional  prohibitions 
upon  Congress  operate  in  the  Territories.  But  a  constitutional 
prohibition  is  not  requisite  to  ascertain  a  limitation  upon  the 
authority  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
Nor  are  the  States  or  people  restrained  by  any  enumeration  or 
definition  of  their  rights  or  liberties.  To  impair  or  diminish 
either,  the  department  must  produce  an  authority  from  the 
people  themselves,  in  their  Constitution,"  &o.  It  seems  to  be 
Judge  Campbell's  doctrine  that  the  organized  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  not,  as  a  whole,  any  power  whatever  in  the 
Territories,  or  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
are  only  incidental  or  ancillary  to  the  legislative  powers  which 
may  have  been  granted  to  Congress,'  and  that  Congress  has  in 

'  The  necessity  of  detenDining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mode  of  existence  of  tin 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  question  involved  in  the  dt- 
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the  Territories  only  the  general  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
cise for  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  certain  special 
powers,  in  relation  to  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  "  territory  and  other  property '^  clause.  Judge 
Campbell  does  not,  therefore,  rely,  wilh  the  Chief  Justice,  on 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  protects  the  individual  sub- 
ject equally  against  every  department  of  the  national  or  federal 
Government. 

From  the  greater  part  of  his  argument  on  this  point,  pp.  506 
— 514,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  forming  a  political 
people,  have  therein  the  residue  of  sovereignty,^  or  the  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  national  Government,  although 
another  doctrine  is  at  the  same  time  enunciated  as  antagonis- 
tical  to  the  power  claimed  for  Congress,  which  would,  apparently, 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  a  residuary  sovereignty  inherent  in 
the  people  of  a  Territory.  This  (if  rightly  apprehended)  is,  that 
the  States  severally,  and  as  political  persons,  have  juridical 
power  in  the  Territories  ;  or,  that  they  may  and  do  extend  their 
laws  into  the  Territories  to  determine  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  persons  therein,  who  anteriorly  had  been  domiciled  within 
their  several  State  limits ;  that  ^  ^  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
one  or  more  States  determining  property,^'  cannot  be  '^pro- 
scribed ''  by  altering  or  destroying  the  effects  of  those  laws  upon 
the  relations  of  such  persons  after  their  emigration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  Territory ;  that  the  duty  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment is,  as  the  agent  of  the  States  severally,  to  maintain  these 
effects  in  the  Territories.  See  page  516  of  the  report.  In  other 
words  (using  the  nomenclature  herein  before  adopted)  the  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  national  Government  is  botind  to  actualize  or 
realize,  in  the  Territory,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private 
persons  which  have  become  existent  under  ^'  the  Constitution 
and  laws  determining  property"  in  the  State  wherein  such 

termination  of  priyate  rights,  has  neyer  been  more  apparent  than  in  these  questions 
respecting  the  law  of  the  territories.    Judge  Campbell's  Tiew  aeems  to  coincide  with 
that  stat^  ante,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  note  on  p.  409,  that  there  is  no  integral 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  that  theory. 
^  Compare  tmU,  U  376,  897. 
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pramu  were  -ptmaoAj  domioQedy  and  has  bo  power  to  dets^ 
mine  the  ooptiniMPce  of  thoee  lig^  and  oWigatanni^  ef«niAai 
ilie  pertoDB  to  whom  ihflj  hne  been  mttiibatod  liaire  beeone 
domidled  in  the  Tenitoiy.  The  eune  doctnne  vooU  eean  to 
Emit  the  power  whibh  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  mppooed  to  bdoag 
to  the  people  of  the  Territoiy. 

Althoa{^  fhia  ia  propeily  m  question  of  paUio  Ikw,  or  oaetf 
the  location  of  aorereign  power,  the  doctiine  la,  oa  atatoi  }f 
Judge  OampbeU,  alao  operative  aa  private  law  ;  that  k,  iliii 
mle  by  whidi  jndioial  tribmialB  may  detennme  x^ito  and  ott- 
gationa  of  private  perKms  in  the  Temtariea.  On  page  SU, 
Judge  OampbeQ  proceeds  to  say,  after  enumeimtiag  eertain  i^ 
jeots  of  kgidation  as  being  wiffain  tiie  power  of  Oaagnm :  **! 
admit  that  to  mazk  the  bounds  fiir  tiie  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Gof 
emment  of  the  United  States  within  the  Terntoty,  and  cf  itt 
power  in  respect  to  persons  and  things  within  the  mumniial 
subdivisions  it  has  created,  is  a  mutk  of  delioacy  and  diffiaAj, 
and,  in  a  great  measore,  is  bejond  the  cf^iaanoa  of  the  jofi- 
oiary  department  of  that  Gofemment.  How  mnch  munii^ 
power  may  be  exerciaed  by  the  people  ci  the  Territory,  belbie 
their  admission  to  the  Union,  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  de- 
cide. This  must  depend  for  the  most  part  on  political  ocrn- 
siderationsy  which  cannot  enter  into  the  determination  of  a  case 
of  law  or  equity.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  define  the  jmiftr 
diction  of  Congress.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  this  cut 
to  ascertain  whether  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States  or 
people  has  been  invaded  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  6th 
March,  1820, 1  have  cited,  in  so  &r  as  it  concerns  the  capadtr 
and  8tatiM  of  persons  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  famfly.i 

'^  These  States,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  OonstitutioD, 
were  organized  communities,  having  distinct  systems  of  miua- 

'  On  page  509,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  says  of  **  the  expedient  contained  in  Ik 
eighth  section  '*  of  the  Act  of  Congrefs,  the  Miatomri  CompritmUe^  **  For  tiie  firrt  tiae 
in  the  history  of  the  oonntry  has  its  operation  been  embodied  in  a  ease  at  law,  0^ 
been  presented  to  this  conrt  for  their  judgment.  The  Inqoiiy  ia,  whetiier  there  ■• 
conditions  in  the  Gonstitntiant  of  the  Territories  which  snlgect  the  capacity  and  ilttm 
of  persons  within  their  limits  to  the  direct  action  of  Congreea.  Can  Cm^^raM  deta^ 
mine  the  condition  and  ttahu  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  Tenitories  ?  " 
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cipal  law^  which,  though  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  re- 
cognizing in  the  main  similar  principles,  yet  in  some  respects 
had  become  unlike,  and  on  a  particular  subject  promised  to  be 
antagonistic. 

"  Their  systems  provided  protection  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  among  their  citizens,  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  the  persons  domiciled  within  their 
limits.  These  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  were  placed  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Constitution 
allows  Congress  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  its  value  ;  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  Federal  commerce  ;  to  secure,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, to  authors  and  inventors,  a  property  in  their  writings  and 
discoveries  ;  and  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  in  war ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  these  powers,  it  has  exercised  rightly,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  property. 

^^  But  the  great  powers  of  war  and  n^tiation,  finance, 
postal  communication,  and  commerce,  in  general,  when  em- 
ployed in  respect  to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  refer  to,  and  de- 
pend upon,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  to  ascertain  and 
determine  what  is  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. 

"  Whatever  these  Constitutions  and  laws  validly  determine 
to  be  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  GJovemment, 
through  the  domain  of  juiisdictioii  merely  Federal^  to  recognize 
to  be  property. 

"  And  this  principle  follows  from  the  structure  of  the  re- 
spective Governments,  State  and  Federal,  and  their  reciprocal 
relations.  They  are  different  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  appointed  with  different  powers  and  with 
distinct  purposes,  but  whose  acts,  within  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  are  mutually  obligatory.  They  are  re- 
spectively the  depositories  of  such  powers  of  legislation  as  the 
people  were  willing  to  surrender,  and  their  duty  is  to  co-operate 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
same  citizens  under  both  Governments  unimpaired.  A  pro- 
scription, therefore,  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  one  or  more 
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States,  detennining  property,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Got- 
emment,  by  which  the  stability  of  its  social  system  may  bees- 
dangered,  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  conditions  on  which  ik 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  which  that  QovemaeA 
was  designed  to  accomplish.  Each  of  the  States  surrendeicd 
its  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  to  raise  armies  and  to  gnppot 
a  navy,  and  all  of  these  powers  are  sometimes  reqtiired  to  pn* 
serve  a  State  from  disaster  and  ruin.  The  Federal  GoTafnmeBEk 
was  constituted  to  exercise  these  powers  for  the  preserratioiKif 
the  States,  respectively,  and  to  secure  to  all  their  citisens  ik 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  were  not  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
ersl  Government.'' 

On  page  516,  the  same  judge  observes  :  '^  This  court  hat 
determined  that  the  intermigiation  of  slaves  was  not  committed 
to  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Congress.^  Wherever  a  muter 
is  entitled  to  go  within  the  United  States,  his  slave  may  accoa- 
pany  him,  without  any  impediment  from,  or  fear  of,  ooopn- 
sional  legislation  or  interference.  The  question  then  ann 
whether  Congress,  which  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  tk 
relations  of  master  and  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
and  is  bound  to  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  and  relations 
that  validly  exist  under  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  State. 
can  deny  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and  prohibit  the  contin- 
uance of  those  relations,  within  the  Territories.  And  the  cita- 
tion of  State  statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  slaves,  and 
of  the  decisions  of  State  courts  enforcing  the  forfeiture  of  the 
master's  title  in  accordance  with  their  rule,  only  darkens  the 
discussion.  For  the  question  is,  have  Congress  the  municipal 
sovereignty  in  the  Territories  which  the  State  Legislatures  hate 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  people  and  exercise  in  the 
States  ?  And  this  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  article 
in  the  Constitution  before  referred  to.  And,  in  mv  opinion, 
that  clause  confers  no  power  upon  Congress  to  dissolve  the  icla- 
tions  of  the  master  and  slave  on  the  domain  of  the  United 
States,  either  within  or  without  any  of  the  States." 

'  Referring  probably  to  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  449. 
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On  the  supposition  then  that  the  national  Qoyemment  does 
hold,  in  and  for  the  TerritOTy,  those  powers  which  a  State  Gov- 
eminent  holds  in  and  for  a  State/  it  does  not  appear  that  Judge 
Campbell  would  agree  with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  slave- 
holder's right  is  protected  there  by  the  private  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, operating  like  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  guarantee  of 
private  property. 

*  §  498.  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  pages  519-523,  maintains,  as 
firmly  as  any  other  member  of  the  court,  that  the  only  valid  leer- 

power  held  by  Congress,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  State  Qovemment  have,  by  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  been  granted  to  Congress.  But  Judge  Ca- 
tron finds  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
18  restricted  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  of  cession,  made 
with  France  in  1803  (see  pages  524-528).  This  doctrine, 
which  is  the  ground  principally  relied  on  by  Judge  Catron  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  will  be  iurther  considered  in  a  later 
portion  of  this  work. 

But  notwithstanding  his  view  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  Territories,  as  above  stated,  Judge  Catron  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  be,  in  some  d^ree,  with  either  Judge  Daniel  or 
Judge  Campbell  in  their  doctrines  of  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  Congress  in  all  the  Territories,  as  respects  a  right  of  ^^  equality  " 
belonging  to  the  Staiea  or  to  the  oUiaens  of  the  States. 

On  page  526  of  the  report,  after  referring  to  the  cessions 
made  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  of  western  territory,  and 
to  the  fact  that  no  guaranty  was  required  by  Geoi^ia  from  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  slave  property,  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  says,  ^^  The  Federal  Constitution  was  relied  on  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Georgia  and  her  citizens  during  the  Territorial 
condition  of  the  country.  She  relied  on  the  indisputable  truths, 
that  the  States  were  by  the  Constitution  made  equals  in  po- 
litical rights  and  equals  in  the  right  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  States  United,  and  held  in  trust  for 
them.     The  Constitution  having  provided  that  the  ^  citizens  of 

'  Ante,  p.  62a 
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each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immumties  of 
citizens  of  ^  the  seveial  States/  the  right  to  enjoy  the  teiritoij 
as  equals  was  reserved  to  the  States,  and  to  the  citizenB  of  the 
States  respectively.  The  cited  clause  is  not  that  the  citisens  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  equal  privileges  in  the  Territoriei, 
but  the  citizen  of  each  State  shall  come  there  in  right  of  his 
State,  and  enjoy  the  common  property.  He  secures  his  equality 
through  the  equality  of  his  State,  by  virtue  of  that  great  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  Union,  the  equality  of  the  States. 

^^  Congress  cannot  indirectly  what  the  Constitution  profaibiti 
directly.^  If  the  slave-holder  is  prohibited  from  going  to  the 
Territory  with  his  slaves,  who  are  parts  of  his  family  in  name 
and  in  fact,^  it  will  follow  that  men  owning  lawful  property 
in  their  own  States,  carrying  with  them  the  equality  of  their 
State  to  enjoy  the  common  property,  may  be  told,  you  cannot 
come  here  with  your  slaves,  and  he  will  be  held  oat  at  the 
border.  By  this  subterfuge,  owners  of  slave  property,  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  millions,  might  be  almost  as  effectual^ 
excluded  from  removing  into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as  if  the  law  declared  that 
owners  of  slaves,  as  a  class,  should  be  excluded^  even  if  their 
slaves  should  be  left  behind.  Just  as  well  might  Congress  have 
said  to  those  of  the  North,  you  shall  not  introduce  into  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  said  line  your  cattle  and  horses,  as  the  coontiy 
is  already  overstocked,  nor  can  you  introduce  your  tools  of  trade, 
or  machines,  as  the  policy  of  Congress  is  to  encourage  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  and  cotton  south  of  the  line,  and  so  to  provide  that 
the  Northern  people  shalji  manufiEicture  for  those  of  the  Sonth, 
and  barter  for  the  staple  articles  slave  labor  produces.  And 
thus  the  Northern  farmer  and  mechanic  would  be  held  out,  as 

'  The  clause  in  Art.  iv,  sec.  2,  "  Tlie  citizens  of  each  State  ahall  be  entitled  to  aD 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States.**  It  would  appear  from  ddi 
that,  in  the  judge's  opinion,  the  slave-holder's  right  under  the  law  of  hit  fiormer  readenei 
is  guaranteed  even  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  State,  and  if  so,  it  mutt  be  tqpaSij 
guaranteed  in  all  the  older  States. 

*  Heferring,  i^parcntlv,  to  the  clause  above  cited. 

'  Here  a  somewhat  different  theozy  of  the  right  of  slaTe-holders  is  intimated, 
that  slavery  is  a  relation  between  persons,  one  of  the  relations  of  family,  like  that  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  in  the  slave-holdiii^ 
States  wives  and  children  are  property. 
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the  dave-holder  was  for  thirty  years,  hy  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. 

^^  If  Congress  conld  prohibit  one  species  of  property,  lawful 
throughout  Louisiana  when  it  was  acquired,  and  lawful  in  the 
State  from  whence  it  was  brought,  so  Congress  might  exclude 
any  or  all  property/' 

And  in  concluding  the  opinion, — "  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  stands  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  re- 
pealed by  Congress. 

^^  And,  secondly,  that  the  act  of  1820,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  violates  the  most  leading  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  feature  on  which  the  Union  depends,  and  which 
secures  to  the  respective  Sti^tes  and  their  citizens  an  entire 
EQUALITY  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities. 

^^  On  these  grounds,  I  hold  the  compromise  act  to  have  been 
void.'' 

And  although  Judge  Catron  does  not  allude  to  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  which  operate  as  a  biU  of  rights  and  as  pri- 
vate law,  yet  it  might,  from  the  portion  of  his  opinion  before 
cited,  be  inferred  that  he  should,  in  consistency,  have  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice  in  holding  that  slaves  are,  by  them,  pro- 
tected as  property  J  in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and 
inanimate  chattels  ;  that  is,  if  he  admits  that  the  guarantees  of 
private  rights,  in  the  Constitution,  operate  in  the  Territories, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  from  his  opinion.  For  he  finds 
the  restriction  in  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  secured  the  in- 
habitants in  the  ^^  firee  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property j  and 
religion/'  And  this,  the  Judge  supposes,  applies  to  all  slave- 
holders there ;  whether  they  were  resident  under  the  former 
dominion,  or  are  those  who  have  acquired  their  rights  through 
them,  or  are  inmiigrants  from  the  States.-  (See  pp.  524,  525.) 
And  it  would  seem  that,  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  prop- 
erty in  view  of  the  treaty  provision,  the  same  criterion  should 
be  adopted  which,  according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  determines 
slaves  to  be  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional  guarantee. 

§  499.  In  the  same  case  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  main- 
tained the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
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tones,  and,  in  their  dissenting  opinions  both  equally  opposed  the 
doctrine  that  the  right  of  the  immigrating  slaTe-holder  is  pro- 
tected mider  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  private  property 
and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  Territory  bj  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  he  formerly  resided.  In  their  eiam- 
ination  the  two  questions  are  hardly  distinguished  as  separate 
inquiries. 

§  500.  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
but  has  no  power  to  establish  or  introduce  slaveiy.  In  denying 
the  latter  power,  Judge  McLean  relies  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  ^'  contrary  to  its  spirit," 
though  appearing  to  admit  that  where  slavery  has  before  existed 
or  been  lawful  in  a  Territory  it  may  thereafter  be  maintained  or 
recognized  by  the  national  Qovemment;  and  he  derives  ilie 
power  of  prohibiting  it  only  from  his  own  view  of  what  *'  sound 
national  policy  '*  may  justify,  as  a  "  needfiil  rule  and  regulation'' 
under  the  ^^ territory  and  other  property''  clause.  Judg^ 
McLean's  language,  on  page  542  of  the  report  is : 

^^  Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  saying  that  Congress  gov- 
emed  a  Territory,  by  ezercifling  the  combined  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  refer  to  unlimited  discretion  ^ 
A  Government  which  can  make  white  men  slaves  ?  Surely, 
such  a  remark  in  the  argument  must  have  been  inadvertently 
uttered.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  power  in  the  Constitution 
by  which  Congress  can  make  either  white  or  black  men  slaves. 
In  organizing  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  Congress  is  limited 
to  means  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of  the  constitutional 
object.  No  powers  can  be  exercised  which  are  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution,  or  which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  so  that, 
whether  the  object  may  be  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  conmiunities 
who  have  been  annexed  to  the  Union  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
they  are  initiatory  to  the  establishment  of  State  Governments, 
and  no  more  power  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  than  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  This  is  the  limitation  of  all  tbe 
Federal  powers. 
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'^  But  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  a  State,  as  of  a  Territory ;  consequently,  in  providing 
for  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  to  some  extent,  the  combined 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  necessarily 
exercised. 

'^  If  Congress  should  deem  slaves  or  free  colored  persons  in- 
jurious to  the  population  of  a  free  Territory,  as  conducing  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  or  on  any  other  ground  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest,  they  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
them  from  becoming  settlers  in  it.  This  can  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  of  a  sound  national  policy,  which  is  so  clearly  shown 
in  our  history  by  practical  results,  that  it  would  seem  no  con- 
siderate individual  can  question  it.  And,  as  regards  any  un- 
fairness of  such  a  policy  to  our  Southern  brethren,  as  urged  in 
the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  with  one-fourth 
of  the  Federal  population  of  the  Union,  they  have  in  the  slave 
States  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  territory  than  is  included  in  the 
free  States ;  and  it  is  submitted,  if  masters  of  slaves  be  re- 
stricted from  bringing  them  into  free  territory,  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  free  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States,  by  bringing 
slaves  into  free  territory,  is  four  times  greater  than  that  com- 
plained of  by  the  South.  But,  not  only  so ;  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  holders  of  slaves,  by  bringing  them  into  free 
territory,  impose  a  restriction  on  twenty  millions  of  the  free 
States.  The  repugnancy  to  slavery  would  probably  prevent 
fifty  or  a  hundred  freemen  from  settling  in  a  slave  Territory, 
where  one  slaveholder  would  be  prevented  from  settling  in  a 
free  Territoiy. 

'^  This  remark  is  made  in  answer  to  the  argument  urged,  that 
a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  free  Territories  is  inconsistent  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Where  a  territorial  Government 
is  established  in  a  slave  Territory,  it  has  uniformly  remained  in 
that  condition  until  the  people  form  a  State  Constitution ;  the 
same  course  where  the  Territory  is  free,  both  parties  acting  in 
good  feith,  would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.''  * 

'  Here  Judge  McLean  seems  to  aigue  only  for  a  power  to  prevent  the  introdnotion 
of  slaves  into  territoiy  previonalj  vacant,  not  for  power  to  change  the  oonditiofi  of 

36 
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In  concluding  his  examination  of  this  point  of  the  caae.  Judge 
McLean  observes,  on  page  547,  ^^  K  Congress  may  establish  t 
Territorial  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  it  is  a  deir 
principle  that  a  court  cannot  control  that  discretion.     This  boog 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  the  act  is  held  to  be  vcii 
It  did  not  purport  to  forfeit  property,  or  take  it  for  public  pur- 
poses.    It  only  prohibited  slavery ;  in  doing  which  it  followed 
the  ordinance  of  1787/'    Judge  McLean  then  proceeds  to  the 
international  question  of  '^  the  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  t 
State  or  Territory,  and  so  holding  them,  where  slaveiy  is  pnn 
hibited/'    Although  the  argument  here  assumes  that  there  u 
no  local  (internal)  law  in  the  Territory  maintaining  slaveiy  u 
the  condition  of  domiciled  persons,  some  passages  in  this  part 
of  his  opinion  are  a  reply  to  those  doctrines  of  other  memben  of 
the  Court  which  would  maintain  its  existence,  as  between  me- 
ters and  slaves  emigrating  thither,  irrespectively  of  the  1^ 
lative  (juridical)  action  of  the  national  Government,  and  thus 
make  it  an  effect  of  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  Territorf.^ 
Judge  McLean  first  refers  to  the  principle  that  slaveiy  exists  br 
local  law,  or  municipal  law,  in  the  sense  of  jus  proprium,  as  rt- 
cognized  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  611. 
"  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regu- 

persoDS  who,  before,  had  been  lawfiiUy  held  as  slaye^  and  does  not  consider  the  act  sj 
one  tAolishinff  slayer}'.  Jud^  Catron,  on  the  other  hand,  (p.  525,)  says,  "  The  Mii- 
souri  Compromise  line  was  very  aggressive ;  it  declared  that  slaTery  was  abolLcbed  ics 
ever  tlironghout  a  country  reaching  from  the  MUsissippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocein." 
&c.,  and  assuming  this  extent  for  the  country  ceded  by  France,  designates  the  p^stkc 
in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  as  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  term  '*  aggresrv' 
would  be  more  appropriate  on  some  other  theory  than  that  which  Judge  Catnn  pnn> 
dpally  relied  on  in  denying  the  power  of  Cong^ss,  i.  e.  the  treaty  securing  the  is- 
habitants  in  their  property,  &c.  For  at  the  date  of  cession,  and  even  in  182<>.  the  d&te 
of  the  Act  of  Congreas,  there  probably  was  not  a  single  negro  slaTe  in  the  whole  npao 
o  which  it  applied. 

*  The  relations  of  persons  immigrating  into  a  country  or  fomm  are  determined  br 
law,  which  is  private  international  law  in  the  first  instance,  or  while  snch  persons  iK 
distinguished  as  still  domiciled  in  their  former  residence.  If  the  same  lelations  c«ft- 
tinue,  after  they  have  acquired  a  new  domioil,  they  must  be  called  effects  of  the  hx- 
or  internal  law  of  the  forum.  Comp.  ante,  §§  121,  195,  240.  T!ie  question,  wfaetbe: 
the  correlative  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  slave  immigrating  into  the  Teai- 
tories  may  be  judicially  recognized  there,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  legislative  enactii«t 
of  the  pi»ssessors  of  sovereign  power  therein,  is  to  bo  considered  hereader,  in  traciMdK 
local  municipal  laws  of  the  Territories.  This  question  and  that  of  the  legislatiye  vc^^ 
of  Congress  in  Vespect  to  slaverj',  seem  not  to  have  been  clearly  diatingoiahed  by  some 
•f  tho  Juitioet  in  their  opinions. 
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latioQ,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range  of  the  territorial 
laws."  He  then  observes,  on  page  548  of  the  report,  "  By 
virtue  of  what  law  is  it  that  a  master  may  take  his  slave  into 
free  territory,  and  exact  from  him  the  duties  of  a  slave  7  The 
law  of  the  Territory  does  not  sanction  it.  No  authority  can  be 
claimed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law 
of  Congress.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  as  property, 
the  same  as  other  property  which  the  master  may  own}  To 
this  I  answer,  that  colored  persons  are  made  property  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  is  given  to  Congress.  Does 
the  master  carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  &om  which  he 
removes  into  the  Territory  ?  and  does  that  enable  him  to  coerce 
his  slave  in  the  Territory  ?  Let  us  test  this  theory.  If  this 
may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  slave  State,  it  may  be  done 
by  a  master  from  every  other  slave  State.  This  right  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  master,  by  virtue 
of  the  local  law.  Is  it  transferable  ?  May  it  be  negotiated,  as 
a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  7  If  it  be  assigned  to  a 
man  from  a  free  State,  may  he  coerce  the  slave  by  virtue  of  it  7 
What  shall  this  thing  be  denominated  ?  Is  it  personal  or  real 
property?  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sovereignty, 
which  every  person  carries  with  him  from  his  late  domicil  7  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country." 

On  the  same  page.  Judge  McLean  also  says,  ''  It  is  said  the 
Territories  are  common  property  of  the  States,  and  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property.  This  is  not  contro- 
verted. But  the  court  say  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes  him  such.  Never  was  a 
truth  more  authoritatively  and  justly  uttered  by  man."  Judge 
McLean  probably  here  refers  to  what  was  said  by  the  court  in 
Prigg^s  case,  above  cited.* 

^  In  thiB  conneotioD,  Judge  McLean  remarks,  on  the  same  page,  as  to  the  mtthorUjf 
of  that  p        ----••      ^-     -      

property 

•laye  may  be  taken  by ^  ^.  — , 

horse,  or  any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  tme,  this  was  said  by  the  conrt,  as  also 
many  other  things  which  are  of  no  authori^.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  hv  them, 
whidi  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  against  wbioh  tt^y  de- 
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§  501.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  in  the  same  case  reiy  ftDj 
examined  the  several  points  involved  in  the  qneation  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  considers,  on  pp.  604- 
619,  the  preliminary  inquiry,  or  what  may  be  distinguished  m 
being  more  particularly  the  question  of  public  law,  that  of  tbe 
source  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territoiies, 
as  determinable  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  Grovemment  in  its  several  departments.'  On 
page  619,  Judge  Curtis  proceeds  to  say : 

"  It  appears,  however,  from  what  has  taken  place  at  the  bar, 
that  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
long  line  of  legislative  and  executive  precedents  under  it,  three 
different  and  opposite  views  are  taken  of  the  power  of  CongresB 
respecting  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

"  One  is,  that  though  Congress  can  make  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  a  Territory,  they  cannot  make  a  regulation 
allowing  it ;  another  is,  that  it  can  neither  be  established  nor 
prohibited  by  Congress,  but  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when 
organized  by  Congress,  can  establish  or  prohibit  slavery ;  wh3e 
the  third  is,  that  the  Constitution  itself  secures  to  everv  citiien 
who  holds  skives,  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  the  indefea^ble 
right  to  carry  them  into  any  Territory,  and  there  hold  them  &5 
property. 

"  Xo  particular  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  "been  referred 
to  at  the  bar  in  support  of  either  of  these  views.  The  first  seems 
to  be  rested  upon  general  considerations  concerning  the  social 
and  moral  evils  of  slavery,  its  relations  to  republican  Govern- 
ments, its  inconsistency  ^^ith  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  with  natural  right. 

cided,  can  be  considered  as  authority.  I  shall  certainly  not  regard  it  as  such.  Tk 
question  of  jurisdiction,  being  before  the  court,  was  decided  by  them  anthoritativelr, 
but  nothing  beyond  that  question.  A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chatteL  He  bears  the  is- 
press  of  his  Miiktr,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  he  is  destine:  *-* 
an  endless  existence."  Here,  as  is  common  in  these  questions,  the  judge  detenciDt- 
whether  natural  persons  mav  or  may  not  be  property  according  to  his  indivMfai. 
sense  of  natural  right,  without  seeming  to  recognize  any  exterior  judicial  criteria 
It  seems  that,  of  the  six  Justices  who  declared  the  Act  of  Congre<«  to  be  jaxan- 
stitutional,  only  four,  or  perhaps  only  three,  held  that  slaves  are  recoffniied  bvtb« 
national  jurisprudence  as  ordinary  property. 

*  This  practice  b  hereinafter  to  be  described  in  the  history  of  the  local  law  d  i- 
Beveral  Territories  and  States  formed  in  them. 
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^*  The  second  is  drawn  from  considerations  equally  general, 
concerning  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the  nature  of  the 
political  institutions  which  have  been  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"  While  the  third  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  equal  right  of  all 
citizens  to  go  with  their  property  upon  the  public  domain,  and 
the  inequality  of  a  regulation  which  would  admit  the  property 
of  some  and  exclude  the  property  of  other  citizens ;  and,  inas- 
much as  slaves  are  chiefly  held  by  citizens  of  those  particular 
States  where  slavery  is  established,  it  is  insisted  that  a  regulation 
excluding  slavery  from  a  Territory  operates,  practically,  to  make 
an  unjust  discrimination  between  citizens  of  different  States,  in 
respect  to  their  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"  With  the  weight  of  either  of  these  considerations,  when 
presented  to  Congress  to  influence  its  action,  this  court  has  no 
concern.  One  or  the  other  may  be  justly  entitled  to  guide  or 
control  the  legislative  judgment  upon  what  is  a  needful  regu- 
lation. The  question  here  is,  whether  they  are  sufficient  to 
authorize  this  court  to  insert  into  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
an  exception  of  the  exclusion  or  allowance  of  slavery,  not  found 
therein,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  that  instrument.  To  ingraft 
on  any  instrument  a  substantive  exception  not  found  in  it,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty.  '  And 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  importance  of  the  instrument 
and  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  interests  involved  in 
its  construction.  To  allow  this  to  be  done  with  the  Constitution, 
upon  reasons  purely  political,  renders  its  judicial  interpretation 
impossible — because  judicial  tribunals,  as  such,  cannot  decide 
upon  political  considerations.  Political  reasons  have  not  the 
requisite  certainty  to  afford  rules  of  juridical  interpretation.  They 
are  different  in  different  men.  They  are  different  in  the  same 
men  at  different  times.  And  when  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  according  to  the  fixed  rules  which  govern  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  is  abandoned,  and  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  individuals  are  allowed  to  control  its  meaning,  we  have  no 
longer  a  Constitution ;  we  are  under  the  government  of  indi- 
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yidoal  men,  who,  for  the  time  being,  have  power  to  declare  irittt 
the  Constitution  is,  according  to  their  own  viewB  of  what  it 
ought  to  mean.  When  such  a  method  of  interpretatk>n  of  tk 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Ghnremment,  witk 
limited  and  defined  powers,  we  have  a  Gk>ven[iinent  which  if 
merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Congress  ;  or  what,  in  m? 
opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  the  indindul 
political  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  court. 

^'  If  it  can  be  shown,  by  any  thing  in  the  Oonstitntioo  itielC 
that  when  it  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  make  cdl  neediril 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  beloD^og  to  the 
United  States,  the  exclusion  or  the  allowance  of  slavery  was  ex- 
cepted ;  or  if  any  thing  in  the  history  of  this  provision  tends  to 
show  that  such  an  exception  was  intended,  by  those  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  to  be  introduced  into  it,  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  duty  carefully  to  consider,  and  to  allow  just  weight  to 
such  considerations  in  interpreting  the  positive  text  of  the  C(m- 
stitution.  But  where  the  Constitution  has  said  all  needful  roles 
and  regulations,  I  must  find  something  more  than  theoretical 
reasoning  to  induce  me  to  say  it  did  not  mean  all. 

"  There  have  been  eminent  instances  in  this  court  closely 
analogous  to  this  one,  in  which  such  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
exception,  not  found  in  the  Constitution  itself,  has  failed  of 
success." 

After  referring  to  settled  constructions  of  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress of  power  of  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations, — Judge  Curtis,  on  page  623,  proceeds  to 
say: 

'^  While  the  regulation  is  one  ^  respecting  the  territory,'  while 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  *  a  needful  regulation,'  and  is 
thus  completely  within  the  words  of  the  grant,  while  no  other 
clause  of  the  Constitution  can  be  shown,  which  requires  the  in- 
sertion of  an  exception  respecting  slavery,  and  while  the  practical 
construction  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  forbids  such  an 
exception,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  violate  every  sound  rule  of  in- 
terpretation to  force  that  exception  into  the  Constitution  upon 
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the  strength  of  abstract  political  reasoning,  which  we  are  bound 
to  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  thought  insufficient 
to  induce  them  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress^  because  what 
they  have  said  contains  no  such  limitation. 

'^  Before  I  proceed  further  to  notice  some  other  grounds  of 
supposed  objection  to  this  power  of  Congress,  I  desire  to  say, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  my  anxiety  to  insist  upon  what  I  deem 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  if  I  looked  only  to  the 
purposes  of  the  argument,  the  source  of  the  power  of  Congress 
asserted  in  the  opinion  at  the  majority  of  the  court  would  answer 
those  purposes  equally  well.  For  they  admit  that  Congress  has 
power  to  organize  and  govern  the  Territories  until  they  arrive  at 
a  suitable  condition  for  admission  to  the  Union ;  they  admit^ 
also,  that  the  kind  of  Qovemment  which  shall  thus  exist  should 
be  regulated  by  the  condition  and  wants  of  each  Territory,  and 
that  it  is  necessarily  committed  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  laws  for  that  purpose  as  that  discretion  may  dictate ; 
and  no  limit  to  that  discretion  has  been  shown,  or  even  suggested, 
save  those  positive  prohibitions  to  legislate,  which  are  found  in 
the  Constitution. 

"  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  whatever 
between  my  own  opinion  of  the  general  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  save  that 
I  consider  it  derivable  from  the  express  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, while  they  hold  it  to  be  silently  implied  firom  the  power 
to  acquire  territory.  Looking  at  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  as  of  the  extent  just  described,  what  positive  pro- 
hibition exists  in  the  Constitution,  which  restrained  Congress 
from  enacting  a  law  in  1820  to  prohibit  slavery  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  ? 

'^  The  only  one  suggested  is  that  clause  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  question, 
whether  this  clause  is  entitled  to  the  effect  thus  attributed  to  it.  It 
is  necessary,  first,  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  and  incidents 
of  that  particular  species  of  property  which  is  now  in  question. 
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Slavery^  beiDg  contrary  to  natural  right,  is  created  only  br 
municipal  law.  This  is  not  only  plain  in  itself,  and  agreed  bf 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  but  is  inferable  from  the  Constitatioo, 
and  has  been  explicitly  declared  by  this  court.  The  Constitu- 
tion refers  to  slaves  as  ^  persons  held  to  service  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof. '  Nothing  can  more  clearly  describe  a  «totii 
created  by  municipal  law.  In  Prigg  t;.  Pennsylvania,  (16  Pet 
611,)  this  court  said  :  ^The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  bet 
mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited  to  the  range 
of  territorial  laws.'  In  Rankin  v,  Lydia,  (2  Marsh.  12,  470.) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  said  :  '  Slaveir  ii 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  hold  them 
under  our  municipal  regulations  is  unquestionable.  But  we  view 
this  as  a  right  existing  by  positive  law  of  a  municipal  chanu^ter, 
without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature  or  the  unwritten  commoD 
law.'  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  or  writer  questioning 
the  correctness  of  this  doctrine.  (See  also  1  Barge,  Col.  and 
For.  Laws,  738-741,  where  the  authorities  are  collected.) 

''  The  stattts  of  slavery  is  not  necessarily  always  attended 
with  the  same  powers  on  tlie  part  of  the  master.  The  master  ia 
subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  whose  will  controls 
his  action  towards  his  slave,  and  this  control  must  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  the  municipal  law.  In  one  State,  sls  at  one  period 
of  the  Roman  law,  it  may  put  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand 
of  the  master  ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United  States,  wliich  tol- 
erate slavery,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master 
takes  his  life  ;  while  in  others,  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of 
the  slave  to  be  protected  from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  wordSj 
the  status  of  slavery  embraces  every  condition,  from  that  in  which 
the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil 
rights,  to  that  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  pur- 
poses, save  the  compulsory  power  of  directing  and  receiving  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  conditions  shall  attend  the 
status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  law  which  creates 
and  upholds  it. 

"  And  not  only  must  the  status  of  slavery  be  created  and 
measured  by  municipal  law,  but  the  rights,  powers,  and  obliga- 
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tions^  which  grow  out  of  that  stcUuSj  must  be  defined^  protected, 
and  enforced,  by  such  laws.  The  liability  of  the  master  for  the 
torts  and  crimes  of  his  slave,  and  of  third  persons  for  assaulting 
or  injuring,  or  harboring  or  kidnapping  him,  the  forms  and  modes 
of  emancipation  and  sale,  their  subjection  to  the  debts  of  the 
master,  succession  by  death  of  the  master,  suits  for  freedom,  the 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  be  party  to  a  suit,  or  to  be  a  witness, 
with  such  police  regulations  as  have  existed  in  all  civilized  States 
where  slavery  has  been  tolerated,  are  among  the  subjects  upon 
which  municipal  legislation  becomes  necessary  when  slavery  is 
introduced. 

^^  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution  has  conferred  the 
right  on  every  citizen  to  become  a  resident  on  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  with  his  slaves,  and  there  to  hold  them  as 
such,  but  has  neither  made  nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regu- 
lations which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  slavery  ? 

^^  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude  that  they  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  a  State  are  property  only  to  the  extent 
and  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  those  laws ;  that  they  must 
cease  to  be  available  as  property,  when  their  owners  voluntarily 
place  them  permanently  within  another  jurisdiction,  where  no 
municipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  exist ;  and  that,  being 
aware  of  these  principles,  and  having  said  nothing  to  interfere 
with  or  displace  them,  or  to  compel  Congress  to  legislate  in  any 
particular  manner  on  the  subject,  and  having  empowered  Con- 
gress to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  their  intention  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  what  regulations,  if  any,  should  be 
made  concerning  slavery  therein  ?  Moreover,  if  the  right  exists, 
what  are  its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ?  If  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take  their  slaves  to  a  Terri- 
tory, and  hold  them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  this  right  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  State  which 
does  not  tolerate  slavery  can  hardly  be  denied  the  power  of  doing 
the  same  thing.     And  what  law  of  slavery  does  either  take  with 
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to  the  TerritOTj  ?  If  it  be  aid  to  be  those  kmi 
slaTerY  whidi  existed  in  the  psrticiilar  Stale  from  wtndi 
alATe  last  came,  what  an  anomalj  is  this  ?  Wheie  dse  a 
find,  under  the  law  of  anj  dviliaed  eoontrT,  the  power  to 
dnce  and  pennanentl j  oontinoe  diTcxse  sjstaoa  of  fanifm  ■■■- 
dpal  law,  for  holding  persons  in  slaTerr  ?  I  obt,  not  meidrs 
intiodoce,  bat  pennanentlj  to  continne,  theie  mDomafiea.  Ft 
the  ofl&pring  of  the  female  most  be  guiemed  br  the  fcraei  ■§• 
nidpal  laws  to  which  the  mother  was  subject ;  and 
slare  is  sold  or  passes  br  socccasion  oa  the  death  of  tfe 
there  most  pass  with  him,  by  a  spedes  of  siibrogaucn,  sad  ai 
kind  of  unknown  yas  in  re,  the  fordga  municipal  laws  whick  at 
stitnted,  regulated,  and  presenred  the  «fafaa  of  the  daie  him 
his  exportation.  Whaterer  theoretical  impoitanoe  mar  ht  av 
soppoeed  to  bdong  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  lighs.  I  Mi 
perfect  conriction  that  it  woqU,  if  erer  tried,  piare  to  be  siii' 
pracdcaUe  in  fiurt,  as  it  is,  in  mr  jodgmoity  nMnatioiE  in  ^m 

'*  I  consider  the  assomption  whidi  fies  at  the  bnca  of  Ht 
theorr  to  be  cnaoond :  not  in  its  jvt  seaoe.  azid  when  fracrif 
ander?to.>i.  be:  in  the  sense  which  has  beem  arrac^ied  r?  i  I* 
asjurirti^c  is,  :h%:  :h-e  icrritrrr  ceded  dt  Frarice  wi^  ^c^yzTA 
for  :he  e:r..Al  l^rzed:  :f  all  :he  civjens  :f  zhe  Uniieii  SarA  i 
AsTW  ::  :hr  r«:ts::::n.  B:::  i:  wTis  acnii:Te»i  for  tr:-*ir  bsDoa  3 
:h^:r  ccllfctire,  it:c  z'z^iz  in^iiTidoil.  cafuciriesw  Ir  wti^s  mtr:^ 
f:r  :h^:r  btrned:.  a^  in  rr^nized  r*:iit:cai  s»:«iri:Tr.  siceifdii  » 
*  th-e  re  :  'ie  <{  ;be  UniicC  S:a:f!?w''  under  the  Coisc?drr:i:o  d  *^ 
United  S:3:e$  :  :-:  ':•?  siminisirr^  'Tistlv  au>l  imrardiZ'7.  tx 

«  *  A  * 

citixts,  Aco:riini:  :c  :be  ten  -  jiznient  and  dkcrecirc  it  "J* 
Oocrr^e-fs :  :•:  wnoje  T«'»>*r.  as  :'::'r  Lr^isLitxir^  cf  the  ci&i^ra  »is: 
aoir.'ir:c  ::.  :be  re:r>  cc  :i-r  Un::ei  Scacc:?  i^at?  cocnmh:^s 
*dniini>:ri::':G-  Wii:? ~er  IniiTi.icii  cl\f7*-»>  laaj  be  f:czi3ei  :t 
I'X^aI  v*:r:nni5:;in^^.  :r  ?e,r::cji  di5fr?n^:es  :f  ^coiitirc.  cskzi-^ 
in  nr^  ."""i^i'.'n,  r^^  r^r^^'r^miirfri  m  tms  .^v-r^..  W7^^.~i^ 


*c::n^  in  ::<  vr:o:r  srcicr?^  I  i?  Bf:-4  tii&k  ii  &r:cd  to 
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»        "  Nor,  in  my  jadgment,  will  the  position,  that  a  prohibition 
to  bring  slaves  into  a  Territory  deprives  any  one  of  his  property'^ 
'  without  dne  process  of  law,  bear  examination. 
F        ^^  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  restriction  on  the  legis- 
Elative  power  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
'r  States ;  it  was  borrowed  from  Magna  Oharta  ;  was  brought  to 
I  America  by  our  ancestors,  as  part  of  their  inherited  liberties,  and 
-has  existed  in  all  the  States,  usually  in  the  very  words  of  the 
great  charter.     It  existed  in  every  political  community  in  Ame- 
rica in  1787,  when  the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  north  and 
■  west  of  the  Ohio  was  passed. 

"  And  if  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  a  Territory  in  1820  vio- 
lated this  principle  of  Magna  Oharta^  the  ordinance  of  1787  also 
violated  it ;  and  what  power  had,  I  do  not  say  the  Congress  of 
,  the  Confederation  alone,  but  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  or  the 
Legislature  of  any  or  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  to  consent 
to  such  a  violation  ?     The  people  of  the  States  had  conferred  no 
^  snch  power.     I  think  I  may  at  least  say,  if  the  Congress  did  then 
.violate  Magna  Ckarta  by  the  ordinance,  no  one  discovered  that 
violation.     Besides,  if  the  prohibition  upon  all  persons,  citizens 
as  well  as  others,  to  bring  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  if  brought  they  shall  be  free,  deprives  citizens  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  le- 
gislation of  many  of  the  slave-holding  States  which  have  enacted 
the  same  prohibition  ?     As  early  as  October,  1778,  a  law  passed 
in  Virginia,  that  thereafter  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  that 
Commonwealth  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  that  every  slave  who 
should  be  imported  should  become  free.     A  citizen  of  Virginia 
purchased,  in  Maryland,  a  slave  who  belonged  to  another  citizen 
of  Virginia,  and  removed  with  the  slave  to  Virginia.     The  slave 
sued  for  her  freedom,  and  recovered  it ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Wilson 
V.  Isabel,   (5  Call's  E.  425.)     See  also  Hunter  v.  Hulsher,  (1 
Leigh,  172  ;)  and  a  similar  law  has  been  recognized  as  valid  in 
Maryland,  in  Stewart  v.  Oaks,  (5  Har.  and  John.  107.)     I  am 
not  aware  that  such  laws,  though  they  exist  in  many  States,  were 
ever  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  Magna 
Charta  incorporated  into  the  State  Constitutions.     It  was  cer- 
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tainly  anderstood  by  the  Conventioii  which  framed  the  Constiti- 
tioD,  and  has  been  so  understood  ever  since,  that,  under  tk 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress  could  prohibit  the  imp» 
tation  of  slaves ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  restrained  til 
1808.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  owns  slaves  in  Cuba,iii 
brings  them  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  set  free  by  tk 
legislation  of  Congress.  Does  this  l^islation  deprive  him  of  \k 
property  without  due  process  of  law  ?  If  so^  what  becomes  c' 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  ?  If  not,  how  can  a  ^jsSm 
regulation  respecting  a  Territory  violate  the  fifth  amendment  tf 
the  Constitution  ?  " 

§  502.  The  proposition,  that  the  several  States  of  the  Uoki, 
or  their  citizens,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  tk 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  that  the  mainteiuBtt 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enilik 
the  slave-holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  witl 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  use  and  beodt 
of  the  territory ;  and  that,  therefore.  Congress  had  no  power  Ht 
abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Territory  is,  as  mail- 
tained  by  some  of  the  Justices  in  this  case,  a  judicial  or  1^ 
rule,  or  a  rule  of  law,  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  ci 
natural  persons  may  be  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  de- 
termined. And  it  is  equally  so  whether  the  right  which  is  ^ 
serteJ  by  the  denial  of  the  power  is  one  vested  in  the  individii 
citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States,  or  one  vested  in  the  skT^ 
holding  States  as  political  persons  ;  that  is,  whether  the  priccifle 
is  applied  as  public  or  as  private  law.^  For  in  either  cosett^ 
obli;;ations  which  are  enforced,  as  correlative  to  the  ri^^ht  whiii 
is  maintained,  are  obligations  of  private  persons. 

§  503.  As  such  judicial  or  juridical  rule,  the  projoatiot 
should  Iv  distinguished  from  one  which  may  be  expressed  in  vej 
similar  terms,  lliis  is,  that  the  several  States,  or  their  citiici^^ 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benedt  of  the  territory  le- 
longing  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  ix)wers  held  bv  theD*- 
tioual  Government  in  respect  to  this  territory  are  held  uni^-  I 
the  obligation  or  trust  of  securing  to  the  several  States,  or  the: 
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I  citizens,  this  equality ;  that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  every 
L  part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enable  the  slave-holding 
K  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  with  the  non-slave- 
7  holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  use  and  benefit  of  the  ter- 
.  litory ;  and  that^  therefore,  Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish  or 
f  prohibit  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories. 

For  whether  the  States,  as  political  persons,  or  the  individual 
;  citizens  of  the  several  States  are  the  persons  thus  supposed  to  be 
,  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  territory,  this  pro- 
.  position  is  only  a  political  rule  ;  or,  negatively,  it  is  not  asserted 
as  a  rule  of  law,  or  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  are  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  deter- 
mined.    The  obligation,  correlative  to  the  right  asserted,  is  one 
.  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  a  political  agent,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  Govern- 
ment. 

§  504.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  persons  in  other  spheres  of  public  action,  who 
have  contended  against  the  legislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  have  maintained  the  above  proposition  as  a  rule 
of  law  judicially  applicable,  or  as  being  other  than  a  political 
principle.  The  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  well  known  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  strictest  construction  of  all  powers  of  the  national 
Government,  when  the  question  was  of  their  exercise  for  the  re- 
striction of  slavery,  may  on  many  occasions  have  advocated 
propositions  which,  as  now  read,  may  be  understood  to  assert  the 
doctrine  as  a  rule  of  public  law  and  one  judicially  cognizable.^ 

'  See  Calhonn's  Works,  lY.,  839-849,  the  resolutions  presented  bj  him  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  19,  1847,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion. Ibid.  585-641,  Remarks  on  the  proposition  to  establish  territorial  Governments 
in  New  Mexico  and  CaHfomia,  Feb.  24,  1849.  Ibid.  562-565,  in  his  speech,  March  4, 
1850,  where  Mr.  Calhoun  asserts  to  the  fnllest  extent  the  power  of  Conmss  over 
alaveiy  in  the  Territories,  while  claiming,  as  a  constitutional  right,  its  exercise  in  sus- 
taining slavery.  Compare  remarks  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  position  m  this  question  and  on 
the  distinction  of  the  doctrine,  as  a  political  rule  or  as  a  legal  one,  in  the  review  of 
Dred  Scotf  s  case,  in  Monthly  Law  Reporter,  April,  1857,  p.  85.  The  resolutions  of 
Feb.  1847,  were  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  several  States 
composing  this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

**  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whatever,  that  shall  directly, 
or  by  its  efifects,  make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  which 
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Bat  Mr.  Calhoun  appears  to  have  asserted  the  doctrine  as  a  po* 
litical  rule  only.  Such  an  interpretation  of  his  language  wdi 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  private  law  which  hei 
believed  to  have  held^  that  slavery  is  legal,  or  judicially  cogniaUe. 
in  all  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  independeBtlji 
positive  legislation ;  that  is,  even  when  no  statute  has  been  enictoi 
on  the  subject  by  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  in  and  Cx^ 
territory,  (whoever  they  may  be,)  and  that  it  will  continue  tok 
lawful  there,  until  prohibited  by  such  statute.*  This  questki, 
which  is  purely  one  of  positive  law,  that  is,  of  law  applicabk  \f 
judicial  tribunals,  is  to  be  examined  in  a  later  portion  of  da 
treatise. 

§  505.  On  page  448  of  the  report.  Chief  Justice  Tanej  iqi 
of  the  powers  of  the  (xovemment  in  this  respect,  ^^  Whatever  il 
acquires  it  acquires  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  sereal 
States  who  created  it.  It  is  their  trustee  acting  for  them,  tti 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  ioterest  of  the  whok 
people  of  the  Union  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  specifically 
granted."  And  on  the  same  page,  "  it  [the  Territory]  was  ac- 
quired by  the  General  Government  as  the  representative  anl 
trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
be  held  in  that  character  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit,  k 
it  was  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting  through  their  ageni 
and  representative,  the  Federal  Government,  who,  in  fact,  ac- 
quired the  Territory  in  question,  and  the  Government  holds  u 

any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory  of  the  V^ 
States,  acquired  or  to  he  acquired. 

liesolvfdy  That  the  enactinent  of  any  law,  which  should  directly,  or  bv  its  eftA 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  immigratiDg,  with  6s 
property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  wiU  make  such  diacrimioHA 
and  would,  tlierefore,  bo  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  So» 
from  which  such  citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  vicsk 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  tk 
Union  iteelf.  "^ 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  creed,  that  &  peccii 
in  fomiiug  a  Constitution  have  tlie  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  go«i»- 
ment  which  they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  proeperitv,  lai 
happiuess ;  and  that,  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  'imposed  bv  if 
Federal  Constitution  on  a  State  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  tbfi 
lU  constitution  shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Coogwi 
would  not  only  bo  m  violation  of  the  Constitution,  btft  in  direct  conflict  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  political  system  rests." 

*  Ante,  p.  428,  note. 
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)r  their  common  use  until- it  shall  be  associated  with  the  other 
tates  as  a  member  of  the  Union/' 

But  it  would  appear  that  so  far  as  this  doctrine  of  the  equality 
f  the  States  or  of  the  people  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  use 
nd  benefit  of  the  Territory  was  recognized  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
nd  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  affirming  the  opinion  of  the 
ourt,  that  they  agreed  with  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis,  in 
onsidering  it  as  a  political  principle  only  ;  a  rule  to  govern  Con- 
ress  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  determining  all  rights  and 
bligations  of  private  persons  in  the  Territory  where  not  limited 
y  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nature  of  a  biU  of  rights 
perating  as  private  law.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  guarantee  of 
rivate  property  in  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  dif- 
^rence  of  opinion ;  but  no  one  of  these  members  of  the  Court 
ppears  to  have  taken  the  principle  either  as  a  rule  determining 
be  location  of  juridical  power,  in  respect  to  the  status  or  con- 
ition  of  private  persons,  or  as  one  which  could  in  itself  enable 
idicial  tribunals  to  determine  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private 
ersons. 

Justices  Daniel,  Campbell,  and  Catron,  on  the  contrary,  all, 
dth  more  or  less  consistency,  recognize  the  proposition  as  a  ju- 
idical  rule,  one  by  which  the  status  of  persons  in  the  Territories 
lay  be  judicially  determined. 

Judge  Daniel,  on  page  489  of  the  report,  {ante^  p.  532,)  re- 
;ards  the  right  asserted,  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  as  one 
elonging  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States  as 
hose  who,  with  the  individual  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding 
Itates,  are  equally  entitled  to  whatever  use  or  benefit  private 
lersons  may  have  of  the  territory.  Judge  Daniel  therefore  ap- 
ilies  the  rule  as  private  law. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  right  thus 
indicated  as  one  belongiDg  to  the  States  in  their  political  per- 
onality  ;  or,  taking  the  principle  as  a  rule  of  public  law,  holds 
hat  the  rights  and  obligations  of  natural  persons  residing  in  the 
Territories,  which  are  incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,  are 
lot  dependent  on  the  national  powers  or  those  vested  in  the  fed- 
ral  Government,  but  depend  upon  the  juridical  will  of  some 
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other  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  for  whom  that  Gkyvemmeot 
is,  in  the  Territory,  only  the  agent  or  trustee. 

Judge  Catron  also  spoke  of  the  right  vindicated  against  tbe 
power  of  Congress  as  the  right  of  the  States,  asserting  that  tbe 
slave-holder's  right  is  protected  in  virtue  of  the  equality  of  hk 
State,  (p.  527  of  the  report,  ante^  p.  540.)  At  the  same  time 
Judge  Catron  seems  to  rely  on  the  protective  effect  of  the  treaty 
with  France  as  creating  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  status  of  persons  in  the  Territory,  and  to 
recognize  Congress  as  the  only  possessor  of  juridical  power  in 
such  Territory. 

§  506.  The  opinions  of  the  several  justices  in  Dred  Scotfi 
case,  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1820  in  prohihiting  slavery,  have  been  here  cited  under 
the  general  inquiry  whether  State  legislatures,  or  (assuming  that 
the  national  Government  has  in  the  Territories  the  powers  ordi* 
narily  held  by  a  State  Government)  Congress  legislating  for 
the  Territories,  &c.,  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  abolish  negro 
slavery.* 

It  appears  that  of  the  six  members  of  the  Court  who  denied 
the  coDstitutionality  of  the  Act,  four  based  that  denial  on  the 
ground  that  slaves  are  property,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  op- 
erating as  a  bill  of  rights,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  an 
infringement  of  that  guarantee. 

Of  these  members  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and 
Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  adopting  the  opinion  written  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  held  that  slaves  are  property  by  the  national  law, 
because  rights  of  property  in  respect  to  them  are  specially  recog- 
nized in  the  written  Constitution,  and  also  because  slaves  are 
property  by  common  law,  or  an  unwritten  jurisprudence  embraced 
in  the  national  jurisprudence,  independently  of  any  specific  re- 
cognition of  slavery  in  the  written  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  maintaining  the  protection  of  slaveiy 
in  the  Territories  under  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  private 
property,  appears  to  have  relied  solely  on  the  clauses  of  the  written 

'  Antey  §§  488,  489. 
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Constitution  referring  to  slaves,  as  containing  the  recognition  of 
slaves,  as  property,  by  the  national  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  denied  the  power  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  Territories 
depends  upon  some  other  possessor  of  legislative  or  juridical  power. 
And  Judge  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  with  Judge  Campbell  in 
this  doctrine,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron's  assertion  of  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress in  reference  to  the  Territory  and  his  distinct  reliance  on 
the  treaty  of  cession,  as  limiting  the  power  in  respect  to  Louisiana, 
prevent  the  inference  that  he  agreed  in  either  of  the  doctrines 
above  stated  ;  however  much  his  language,  in  some  parts  of  his 
opinion,  may  accord  with  one  or  the  other. 

Three  distinct  grounds  of  denying  the  power  of  Congress  were 
therefore  relied  on  in  this  case ;  but  no  one  of  these  was  sup- 
ported by  more  than  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Court.  ^ 

Independently  of  the  question  whether  the  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  Congress  was  extrajudicial,  if  it  is  the 
reason  of  a  decision,  or  the  ground  on  which  it  is  made,  which  is 
authoritative,'  this  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  governing  prin- 


'  In  case  of  a  majority  of  votes  in  Kansas  Tenitoiy  for  CanstUviion  uUh  no  slav 
ery,  the  (Lecompton)  constitution  to  be  adopted  for  the  State  by  that  vote  under  the 
organic  law  contained  this  clause  :  *'  no  slavery  shall  exist  in  the  State  of  Kansa.^  ex- 
cept that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Teiritoiy  shall  in  no  manner  be 
interfered  with."  Alluding  to  this,  President  Buchanan,  in  his  message,  Dec.  8th, 
1857,  observes,  "  These  slaves  were  brought  into  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  point  has  at 
length  been  finally  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  upon 
this  plain  principle,  that  when  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States  acquire  a  new  terri- 
toxy  at  their  joint  expense,  both  equality  and  justice  demand  that  the  citizens  of  one 
and  all  of  them  have  the  right  to  take  into  it  whatever  is  recognized  as  property  by 
the  common  constitution.'* 

The  decision  in  Dred  Scott's  case  was,  that  slavery  had  always  been  sanctioned  in 
that  Territory  by  the  local  law ;  Congress  having  had  no  power  to  alter  the  local  law 
in  that  respect  From  the  President's  reference  to  the  case,  it  would  be  thought  that 
the  court  had  decided  that  slaves  carried  into  any  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  are  slaves 
•till.  That  doctrine  may  be  a  necessaiy  conclusion  from  a  denial  of  the  power  in 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  slaves  are  *'  property  by  the  common  constitution,"  or  on 
the  sround  that  the  equality  of  the  States  or  their  citizens  in  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Temtories  forbids  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  neither  of  these  two  grounds  was 
maintained  by  a  migority  of  the  Court.  They  are  entirely  distinct,  and  though  some 
passages  in  Judge  Catron's  opinion  are  very  similar  in  language,  no  member  of  the 
Court  connected  the  two  doctnnes  as  the  President  has  done  in  this  inatanoe. 

'  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  pp.  19-28. 
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ciple,  should  be  taken  into  acooant  in  eetioiating  the  kgil  font 
of  the  decision. 

§  507.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  in  and  by  thoee 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  recognize  some  persons  as  » 
being  free  by  the  laws  of  the  States  wherein  they  are  fooDl^r 
from  which  they  may  have  escaped/  the  rights  of  other  peisooi 
in  respect  to  them,  under  the  State  law,  are  thereby  mAinfatiMJ 
by  the  national  law  as  rights  in  respect  to  property  as  diatm- 
guished  from  persons. 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  should  sopport  such  a  eis- 
clusion  has  not  been  stated  in  asserting  the  propositioo.  It 
may  be  supposed  to  resemble  the  foUowing.  The  ConstimtioQ 
here  recognizes  rights  in  respect  to  natural  persons  which  exis 
under  a  State  law.  The  Constitution  and  the  State  law  recog- 
nize here  a  right  in  respect  to  the  same  object.'  By  the  Suu 
law  these  natural  persons  may  be  property,  and  not  I^al  peraooi 
Now  if  the  State  law  recognizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  prop- 
erty or  a  chattel,  the  Constitution  in  recc^nizing  the  same  ob- 
ject of  the  right,  must  recognize  the  natural  person  as  that  ob- 
ject which  the  State  law  recognizes  ;  but  that  is  a  chattel  o: 
property.  Therefore, — conclusion,  that  the  Constitution  reci':- 
nizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  a  chattel,  and,  in  saying  persoh^^ 
means  property  as  distinguished  from  pei-sons.  The  arvrumec: 
rests  on  the  fallacy  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  juridical  person 
to  recognize  a  right,  in  respect  to  a  natural  person  as  it*  obj«t. 
which  is  created  by  another  juridical  person,  without  recxmimi 
him  as  a  chattel,  if  so  considered  by  that  other. 

'  The  Constitution  contains  these  clauses.  Art.  I.  sec.  2.  **  RepresentatiT»  isi 
direct  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  mav  be  inclu^?- 
witliin  this  Union,  ftccordiug  to  tlieir  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  detennii*i 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  fne  persons,  including  those  boand  to  service  ftfi 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fit^hs  of  aU  otiier  persons 

Sec.  9.  "The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States i^ 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Compress  WVf}' 
the  y<iar  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impotedv 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.'* 

Art.  IV.  sec.  2.  **  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  ti»  U»* 
thereof,  e8cai)ing  into  another,  shall  in  consociucnce  of  any  law  or  recnlation  thereb. 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  lab -r,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  tbc 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.** 

*  Ante,  §  24. 
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§  508.  In  the  proposition  above  noticed,  it  is  merely  asserted 
that  the  slave  is  recognized,  by  the  national  juridical  authority, 
as  property,  while  he  is  subject  to  some  State  law,  either  as 
being  within  its  territory,  or  a  furtive  from  it.*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  before  this  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  sup- 
ported by  Justices  Wa)me,  Orier,  and  Daniel,  it  has  ever  been 
maintained  by  any  persons,  that  not  only,  by  these  dausea,  are 
slaves  recognized  as  property  within  the  State  jurisdiction  and 
when  fugitive,  but  also,  in  these  clauses^  they  are,  by  the  juridical 
action  of  the  nation,  recognized  as  property  throughout  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  United  States.  No  argument  has  been  put 
forth  as  leading  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  rights 
supported  by  a  law  of  national  authority  and  rights  supported  by 
law  having  national  exteftvt ;  that  if  the  national  authority  sup* 
ports  the  master's  right,  in  any  case,  as  a  right  of  property,  the 
national  law  supports  it  as  a  right  of  property  everywhere.  The 
doctrine  requires,  apparently,  the  admission  of  two  fallcu^ies. 

This  question  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  or  whether,  in  them,  slaves  are  recognized  as 
persons  or  as  property,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  another 
portion  of  this  treatise  as  a  question  of  the  gucm-intemational 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  that  law  which  is  national  in  its  au- 
thority and  international  in  its  effect  as  between  the  States,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  persons  whose  rights  and  obligations  it 
determines. 

§  509.  But  in  the  first  part  of  the  extract  from  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  broader  ground  seems  to  be 
relied  on  that  the  slave-holder's  right  comes  within  the  guarantee, 
because  there  is  no  ^^  difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and 

'  So  even  Judge  Stoiy,  in  Prigg's  caae,  16  Peters,  61d,  holding  that  by  the  operation 
of  the  constitational  proTirion  the  fugitiye  slave  was  still  in  the  same  condition  he  had 
been  in,  in  the  State  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and,  therefore,  might  be  seized  by  his 
owner  and  carried  back  without  public  authority  notwithstanding  it  was  declared  in 
the  same  provision  that  the  fugitive  penon  should  be  delivered  vp  on  oUUm^  and  Judge 
Baldwin,  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  515,  holding  that  slaves  **  being  property, 
by  the  law  of  any  State,  the  owners  are  protected  from  any  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  by  Congress  under  the  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,*'  only  claim 
that  while  their  condition  is  determined  by  State  authority  to  be  property,  the  national 
Govemment  must  also  recogpuze  them  as  property. 
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other  pTopert J  f  or,  perfaape^  the  doctrine  h«Id 
exprested :  that  there  is  no  distinctioa  in  }mm.  'Ot  m  ^  .^o 
prudence  which  mar  be  applied  br  the  naciotaal  jini5dsirT.  x- 
tween  rights  of  property  m  respeci  to  daw€9^  ami.  ops  i 
respect  to  davt*  as  property, 

§  510.  In  anj  inqoirr  into  the  extent  of  terms  naed  k  'at 
definition  of  chartered  rigfata,  (L  e.,  rights  wfaicii  hnv?  Lcibr  ya. 
secured  by  written  charters  or  bills  of  rigfat^.>  it  is  to  be  z*jccsi 
that  whether  the  judicial  function  is  relatiTelj  supesic-r.  :r  x-i- 
dinatCy  or  subordinate,  the  practice  of  the  legisLuizur  iacA 
whose  power  in  this  respect  is  to  be  aacertAined.  ami  iilu  j 
their  actual  predeces8i:>r8,  is  the  admitted  ordinarr  exc«:iBa; 
of  the  rule  which  is  to  determine  the  question.  For.  sace  z 
the  rerj  great  maj^mty  of  instances  the  actijo  of  the  Jniiticr 
fellows  that  <^  the  l^slature,  if  anr  conflict  shoold  arise  is  ^ 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  function,  a  pablic  cQascmary  jiv 
known  by  the  continued,  before-UDdL^puted  exerciae  of  tiie  is- 
islative  power,  is  all  that  can  be  appealed  to. 

Kow  the  legislatire  exposition  of  the  law.  which  is  prai  z 
asserting  legosbitive  pjwer  to  create,  modiiy,  or  lerzuiiLiZc  ii- 
right  of  ownership  in  resp»;ct  to  natural  p^rrsc'Oa  hiia^  in  :hc  iir 
tonr  of  the  world,  been  o>nstant.  concorrent,  and  ccliIl"::'! 
from  the  '*  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  n::  :■:  ii^ 
cootrary  ;"  and  the  same  [»ower,  as  exercised  sc'lely  wi:ri  rtfrr^^'r 
to  the  slaverv  of  nein"«jes,  Indiao.s  and  others  not  of  Caicasic 
or  European  race,  has  been  illast rated  in  the  le^riilacire  hiriry 
of  the  British  empire  and  of  the  colonies,  as  presented  iz  ihc 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  the  claims  of  the  n^Tohin^  o.Lnies 
against  parliament/  and  in  the  hi^ti^ry  of  local  law  in  all  the 
States,  both  those  wherein  negro  slavery  has  been  ab.  lishcu  adJ 
those  wherein  it  has  continued.  As  will  be  more  f ^nicdxij 
sbown  hereafter  in  that  connection,  the  entire  pt-wer  ot^: 
slsfcij  of  persons  not  of  £uro{'ean  or  white  race,  to  establish. 
lodifyy  or  abolish  it,  has  in  most  of  the  States   been  assumed 

ie  constituted  legislatures,  without  question    from  the  ja- 
V  ;  unless  specific  provisions  limiting  the  legisLiture  in  tiu£ 

^  Am^  PL  285»  note  4. 
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respect  have,  as  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  been  introduced 
into  the  written  Constitution.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  ju- 
dicially doubted,  before  this  decision,  that  the  entire  power  over 
the  subject  was  in  the  constituted  legislatures ;  in  that  of  the 
State  Governments  for  the  States,  and  in  Congress  for  the  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  unrestrained  by  common  law  or  by  bills  of  rights. 
And,  until  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  30.  1854,  popularly 
known  as  the  Act  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,^  the 
power  had  been  exercised  without  question  by  Congress  legis- 
lating for  the  Territories. 

§  511.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  been  refeiTed  to,  notices  the  fact  that  ^^  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations  and  the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties  and  the 
powers  which  governments  may   exercise   over  it,  have  been 

*  Entitled,  An  Act  to  orgamze  thf  Territoriet  of  Nebraska  and  KanMi.  Id  see.  14, 
it  is  provided,  **  That  the  Constitation  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  foroe  and  effect  within  the  said  Territoiy 
of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States ;  except  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missoori  into  the  Union,  approved  March  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty^,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  called  the  Compromise 
Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in 
force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolish- 
ing slavery."  Sec.  82,  applies  the  same  words  to  Kansas.  The  acts  of  1 850,  referred 
to  here,  are  not  particularized.  Those  popularly  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures, 
are  laws  81  st  Congress,  ch.  47,  entitled  An  Act  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas  tk» 
Establishment  of  her  Northern  and  Western  Boundaries,  the  ReUnqidshment  by  the  said 
State  of  all  Territcry  claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  Boundaries^  and  of  all  her  claims  upon 
the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a  Territorial  Govemmeni  for  New  Mexico,  Sec.  2,  of 
this  act  provides,  ^^That,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  [of  New 
Mexico.]  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission."  Also,  ch.  50, 
An  Act  for  the  Admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the  Union  ;  ch.  51,  An  Act  to 
establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah ;  m  neither  of  which  last  is  any  thing  said 
about  slavery ;  ch.  60,  The  fugitive  slave  law,  and  ch.  63,  An  Act  to  suppress  the  Slave 
Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  act  of  Mar.  6,  1820,  was  entitled,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  and  ^^  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  territories.'^  Sec.  8,  provided,  **  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited.** 
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dwelt  upon  in  the  argument '^  of  this  case,  as  detemmiiiig 
whether,  as  was  urged  or  supposed  on  one  side,  '^  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  property  in  a  slave  and  in  other  property,  id 
that  different  rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

If  the  term  '^  law  of  nations,"  is  here  taken  in  the  sense 
usually  given  to  it  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,'  tk 
sense  of  public  international  law,  a  law  of  imperfect  obligatkn, 
acting  on  states  or  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  very  definition  d 
that  law  maintains  the  declaration  of  the  Chief  Justice,  "  that 
there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between  the  people  of  tk 
United  States  and  their  Government  and  interferincc  with  their 
relation  to  each  other/'  So,  too,  it  must  be  admitted  bv  tl 
who  recognize  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  public  law,  thst 
"  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  cition 
under  it  are  positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  writteo 
down.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  cer- 
tain enumerated  powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.  It 
has  no  power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted."  It  follows  ak, 
from  tlie  recognition  of  the  constituting  people  of  the  Unite«l 
States  as  a  sovereign,  that  "  no  laws  or  usages  of  other  nation-v 
or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Government  or  take 
from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have  reserved."  These  pro]!0- 
sitions  seem  to  be  unquestioned.  As  Mr.  Justice  Catron  s;^J^. 
on  page  519  of  the  report,  "  That  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
piss  laws  and  bind  men's  rights  beyond  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  controversy." 

§  512.  But  when  the  question  before  a  judicial  tribunal  In 
as  it  was  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  on  page  444  of  the  report. 
''  what  power  Congress  can  constitutionally  exercise  in  a  Terri- 
tory over  the  rights  of  persons  or  rights  of  property  of  a  citizen;" 
or,  when,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  page  519  '*it  b 
insisted  that,  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  legis- 

'  Compare  amte,  %  140. 
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late  for  and  govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  by  force  of  the  power  to  govern,  laws  could  be  enacted, 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
and,  of  course,  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  parts  of  it,  whilst  it  was, 
or  is,  governed  as  a  Territory ;"  and  when  the  tribunal  refers  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  rights,  or  operate  as  private  law  in  securing  rights  to 
private  persons  throughout  the  whole  dominion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  against  the  constituted  Government,  and 
designates  the  clause  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  as  securing  a  particular 
light  in  controversy  ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  (and  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  the  respect  due  to  the  court  is  the  strength  of  the 
presumption,)  that  the  judge  wiU  conceive  of  property  according 
to  some  standard,  criterion,  or  definition  known  to,  and  cus- 
tomarily accepted  by,  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  whose 
will  he  is  to  apply  as  law ;  that  the  standard  of  property  will 
not  be  merely  such  as  he  himself  conceives  to  be  proper,  expe- 
dient, morally  or  politically  desirable,  or  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  simply  as  he  conceives  it  to  be.* 

If  there  is  no  written  or  statute  law,  derived  from  this  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  whose  will  and  whose  will  alone  the 
tribunal  can  enforce,  which  declares  what  is  or  is  not  property, 
the  definition  must  be  found  in  an  unwritten  or  customary  law 
which  has  been  maintained  by  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

§  513.  There  may  be  cases,  coming  before  the  national  judi- 
ciary in  its  application  of  the  ^t^o^-intemational  law,  in  which 
rights  and  obligations  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law 
of  one  of  the  several  States  or  a  local  municipal  law  ;  though 


^  WTnehamer  ttgsi.  the  People,  (a  case  under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,)  8  Keman 
8S5;  Comstock,  J.,  "The  foundation  of  property  is  not  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
speculations,  nor  even  in  suggestions  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  simple 
and  intelligible  proposition,  admitting  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  qualification,  that 
that  is  property  wMch  the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  as  such.  It  is,  in  short,  an  in- 
stitution  of  law,  and  not  a  result  of  speculation  in  science,  in  morals,  or  economy.** 
And  so  in  determining  this  question  of  proper^  in  negroes,  it  is  equally  immaterial 
whether  negroes  naturally  are  and  (nighty  legally,  to  be  held  equal  to  whites,  or  whether 
they  naturally  are  and  ought,  legally,  to  be  held  inferior  creatures,  and,  as  domestic 
animals,  merely  instruments  in  Sie  posaession  of  legal  persons. 
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they  are  to  be  enforced  or  maintained  by  the  national  authority.' 
But  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  question  was  not  of  a 
standard  of  property  accordant  with  the  juridical  will  of  some 
one  State,  or  with  that  of  any  number  of  the  several  Statesi* 
The  question  was,  indeed,  one  of  a  local  municipal  law,  the  bi 
prevailing  in  one  of  the  Territories,  but  a  law  derived  from  the 
juridical  will  of  the  nation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
Statea 

There  was  no  written  or  statutory  enactment,  proceeding 
from  that  integral  people,  which  defined  property,  nor  any  dis- 
tinguishing between  legal  persons  and  legal  things,  much  ks 
any  declaring  that  natural  persons  held  in  servitude  are  or  maj 
be  property  in  the  juridical  sentiment  of  that  integral  people. 
The  standard  or  criterion  of  property  was,  therefore,  only  to  be 
found  in  unwritten  or  customary  law,  identified  with  the  law- 
giving authority  of  the  nation,  the  constituting  people  of  the 
United  States.' 

§  514.  Now  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  do 
separate,  distinct  rule  of  action,  derived  only  from  precedent  and 
custom,  which  has  territorial  extent  within  the  entire  domain  of 
the  United  States  as  one  nation ;  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  written  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  pursuance  of  it ;  that,  in  civil  cases,  the  national 
judiciary  applies  common  law  as  the  rule  obtaining  within  som* 
one  State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
no  common  law  to  apply  in  the  exercise  of  its  criminal  juris- 

*  Ante.  §§  868,  429. 

■  Acci»riling  to  Mr  Justice  Campbell's  view  it  is  always  the  Constitntioa  or  law 
of  50ino  one  Stnto  of  the  I'nion  which  in  anv  place  within  the  United  States  furniiie^ 
the  lepil  criterion  of  what  is  or  is  not  property,  and  **  what  these  Constitutions  iac 
laws  vaVully  tlotormine  to  be  property,  it  is  the  «hity  of  the  Federal  GovemiTi'?Lt 
through  the  domain  of  jurisiliction  merely  Federal,  to  recognize  to  be  proDertv." 
(p.  5ir»  of  n^p.)  As  then,  acoonling  to  Judge  Campbell's  theory,  there  is  no  intejjnl 
nation  or  (>eople  of  the  U.  S.,  there  can  be  no  national  law  detenniiung  what  ii  or 
18  wot  property. 

*  Frtnu  the  whole  of  the  extract  from  the  Opinion,  already  given,  it  appear?  that 
the  Chief  .lustioe  alfo  referretl  to  ct-rtain  danses  in  the  Constitution  as  a  leirislative  deola- 
ration  tliat  slaves  are  to  be  wnsidere*!  property.  The  reas«>n8  for  exceptiiii;  to  thU  Law 
already  been  stated,  p,  .'>0(>.  It  would  Ik*  M«^  much  like  arguing  in  a  cin'Ie  to  cite  the« 
olauws  as  docliirinii  that  slaves  are  to  be  re;^in.hHl  as  property,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
feftr  to  the  doctriuo  that  slaves  are  pn^rty,  to  interpret  these  clauses. 
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B  diction/  still  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  nature  of 
I  positive  legislation,  that  its  enactments  should  be' judicially  ap- 
;:  plied  without  reference  to  unwritten  or  customary  rules,'  and 
B  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  written  Constitution  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  some  reference  to  an  imwritten  jurispru- 
dence.^ Even  should  there  be  none  such  particularly  identified 
with  the  juridical  history  of  that  particular  possessor  of  sove- 
reign power  whose  written  law  is  to  be  applied,  an  unwritten 
jurisprudence  is  still  judicially  cognizable,  that  derived  from  the 
juridical  history  of  civilized  nations,  the  law  of  nationSy  uni- 
versal jurisprudence  ;  and  hence,  ^'  the  laws  and  usages  of  other 
nations  and  the  writings  and  reasoning  of  statesmen  and  emi- 
nent jurists,"  customarily  received  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
other  nations,  are  to  be  referred  to  as  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason,  superior,  for  juridical  purposes,  to  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  tribunal,  because  presumptively  accepted  by  the  possessor 
of  sovereign  power  whose  will  it  proposes  to  execute.* 

And  that  such  reference  is  recognized  by  the  Court,  in  this 
case,  as  legitimate,  particularly  with  reference  to  a  standard  of 
property  and  in  distinguishing  between  natural  persons  as  being 
either  legal  persons  or  chattels,  appears  from  that  portion  of 
the  Opinion  in  which  it  is  held  that  negroes  are  not  citizens, 
page  407  of  the  report ;  referring  to  "  the  public  history  of 
every  European  nation  ;"  that  the  negro  ***was  bought  and  sold 
and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic 
whenever  a  profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at 
that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race,"  &c.' 

§  515.  The  reference  is  to  the  law  of  nations  in  the  sense  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  the  jus  gentium  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  term  was  used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  a  law  always  pre- 
sumptively existing  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  every 
civilized  country.*     In  determining  then  what  is  or  what  is 

'  Ante,  p.  479-482.    Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Peten,  591.    Curtis*  Ck>mm.  §  19, 
and  cases  noted. 

'  Lietier's  Legal  and  Political  Hermenentics,  ch  ii. 

'  Anu,  §  428.     1  Kenfs  Ck)mm.  886.  *  Ante,  §§  88,  84,  and  pp.  200-202. 

*  See  ante,  p.  207,  note.  *  Anie,  §§  94,  96,  100. 
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not  property,  as  secured  against  the  national  Goveniment  hj 
the  private  law  of  the  Constitution,  the  criterion  is  a  oniYeiBal 
jurisprudence,  gathered,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  judicial 
practice  of  all  nations,  and,  more  definitively,  those  principles 
which  the  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  for  whom  the  national 
judiciary  acts,  has  before  recognized  as  universal  jurisprudence 
embraced  in  its  own  common,  customary,  unwritten  law,  and 
recognizable  especially  in  that  portion  which  is  applied  as  pii- 
vate  and  public  international  law.^ 

§  516.  It  being  a  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  the  integnl 
nation,  in  distinction  from  any  dependent  for  its  authority  oo 
the  several  will  of  any  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  is  to 
be  ascertained,'  the  principles,  maxims,  or  rules  affecting  status 
or  the  condition  of  private  persons,  which  the  national  judiciaij 
must  thus  recognize  as  imiversal  principles  and  common  law, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  history  of  law  having  the  same 
ckaracter  and  operating  with  national  extent^  and  ywa«-inter- 
national  effect  in  the  British  empire,  the  revolting  colonies  and 
the  thereafter  succeeding  independent  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  and,  as  such,  distinguishable  from  the  common  law 
which  is  historically  known  to  have  prevailed  in  any  one  or 
more  States  of  that  Union.' 

§  517.  This  law  is  mutable,  as  every  other  rule  resting  on 
human  authority.  And  a  tribunal  determining  to-day,  what  is 
property  by  the  law  of  nations j  is  bound  to  take  the  law  of  na- 
tions of  to-day  J  not  that  of  some  previous  generation  or  pre- 
vious century.  It  is  a  rule  which  depends  for  its  juridical 
force,  or  for  its  acceptance  as  a  judicial  rule,  not  on  the  opinioD 
of  bygone  nations  and  states,  however  powerful,  or  however 
wide  their  dominion  or  the  fame  of  their  arts,  their  arms,  or 
their  jurisprudence,  but  on  the  presently  continuing  assent  of 
legislating  nations.  So  far  as  the  law  of  imperial  Rome  is  now 
the  index  of  the  jus  gentium,  it  is  so  not  because  it  is,  in  itself 
reason  or  natural  justice ;  but  because  it  has  been,  and  so  fer 
only  as  it  has  been,  continuously  accepted  by  modem  civilized 

*  Ante,  §§  178,  176,  290.  ^  On  this  compare  mUt,  ch.  xiL 

'  Compare  ante^  ch.  xiv. 
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states  as  their  index  of  natural  reason.^  As  the  jus  gentium 
of  heathen  Borne,  making  the  captiye  and  the  child  of  an  en- 
slaved mother,  of  European  or  Caucasian  race,  a  property,  has 
been  changed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Christian  nations,  so  the 
law  of  nations  of  the  modem  world,  including  the  nations  colo- 
nizing America  in  tl^e  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  has  changed  in  respect  to  negroes  held  in  servitude. 
Property  in  negro  men  as  chattels,  wherever  they  are  by  law 
chattels  or  property,  rests  now  only  on  the  local  law,  the  jus 
proprium,  common  law  or  statute  law,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
some  one  state  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power  over  the  condi- 
tion of  natural  persons  ;  it  has  no  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence, the  common  law  of  the  civilized  Christian  world. 

The  proof  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume. 

§  518.  And  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  in  this  reference  to 
a  law  of  nations  or  a  universal  jurisprudence  presumptively  re- 
cognized as  a  jural  rule  by  the  nation  or  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  American  Constitution,  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee,  not  the  law  of  nations  of  to-day,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  the  test,  but  one  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  or,  that  one  recognized  among  the 
States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  received  in  that  connection ;  then  the 
history  of  the  law  of  the  colonies  and  States  is  to  be  referred  to, 
not  as  exhibiting  the  several  or  local  laws  of  the  States  or  their 
political  predecessors,  but  that  law  which  was  imperial  or  na- 
tional in  its  authority  J  and  intercolonial,  national,  or  ^t^o^-in- 
temational  in  its  extent  in  the  British  empire  and  among  the 
States  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

§  519.  The  juridical  history  of  the  States,  as  connected  with 
conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries,  from  the  period  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  (the  point  of  time  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  in  the  sixth  chapter,)  to  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  given  hereafter.     It  will  be 

'  AnU,  p.  29. 
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there  shown,  and  indeed  it  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  stated 
as  questionable,  that  the  changes  which  occurred  during  that 
period  in  the  private  law  of  the  States,  were  all  such  as  favored 
or  extended  the  rights  incident  to  a  free  condition,  and  discour- 
aged or  removed  the  disabilities  incident  to  its  contraries.  Bat, 
independently  of  such  changes  as  modifyiog  the  lata  of  natumt 
or  universal  jurisprudence  particularly  identified  with  the  jurid- 
ical will  of  the  constituent  people  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
ternational and  gt£a«t-intemational  laws  which  prevailed  as  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  that  empire  in  which  the  colonieB 
had  been  included,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  laws  of  some 
districts,  do  not  exhibit  a  criterion  of  property  in  natural  per- 
sons, as  recognized  by  the  political  predecessors  of  that  peopk^ 
different  &om  that  afforded  during  the  same  period  by  any  more 
g^neml  law  of  nations. 

That  for  many  years  before  the  Kevolution  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  principles  sustaining  the  slavery  of  a  heathen  negro 
imported  into  any  one  of  the  colonies)  the  condition  of  an  Ame^ 
ican-bom  negro  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  whether  chattel 
slave  or  bond  person,  and  the  correspondent  rights  of  the  master 
or  owner  rested  exclusively  on  the  local  law,  jus  proprium,of 
some  one  several  colony,  and  were  not  internationally  recognized, 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  as  effects  of  universal  jurii- 
prudence,  nor  as  such  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  the  no- 
tion,  has,  it  is  believed,  been  demonstrated  in  the  former  chapten, 
which  contain  the  history  of  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage 
in  the  colonies,  and  of  their  recognition  or  non-recognition  in  the 
international  or  ^t^a^t-intemational  relations  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  empire. 

§  520.  From  the  above  argument  it  may  appear  that,  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  an  un- 
written jurisprudence  or  a  "  common  law  "  which  may  be  judi- 
cially identified  w^th  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  written  Constitution,  And,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  it  seems  that  the  assertion  that  slavea 
are  property  in  view  of  that  guarantee,  independently  of  any 
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specific  recognition  of  them  as  property  in  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument, is  equivalent  to  an  assertion,  that,  unless  declared  un-  * 
lawAil  by  positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition,  (possessors 
known  by  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  investi- 
ture of  any  sovereign  power,)  slavery  is  a  lawftd  status  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  whether  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States ;  or  that  (which  is  only  stating  the  same  doctrine 
under  a  different  form,)  when  natural  persons  who,  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum,  have  been  by  law  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  appear  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  the  master  and  the  correlative  obligations  of  the 
slave  and  of  all  other  persons,  will  continue  in  such  State  or 
Territory  by  the  unwritten  or  common  law  prevailing  therein, 
whether  such  master  and  slave  do  or  do  not  acquire  a  domicil, 
unless  such  right  and  obligations  have  been  prohibited  by  posi- 
tive legislative  enactment  proceeding  from  the  actual  possessors  of 
sovereign  power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition.  And, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  only  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
over  status  or  personal  condition,  who  are  known  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  either  the  people  of  an  organized  State  of  the 
Union  legislating  for  such  State,  or  Congress  legislating  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  to  such  extent  as  may  not  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  the  doctrine  is,  fiirther,  (independently  of 
the  question  whether  slavery  may  be  abolished  by  the  power  of 
Congress,)  that  in  all  Territory  of  the  United  States,  now  be-  ' 
longing  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  organized  State  of  the  Union,  slavery  is  now  and  will  be 
lawful  under  the  local  law  thereof,  that  is  both  by  the  internal 
and  the  international  law,  the  law  applying  to  persons  whether 
strangers  or  having  a  domicil  therein. 

§  521.  Although  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  supported  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier,  may  be 
the  solitary  judicial  authority  sustaining  the  doctrine  above 
stated,  it  has,  with  greater  or  less  openness,  been  advanced  on 
different  occasions,  during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  past, 
by  persons^  occupying  stations  which  entitle  their  opinions  to  be 
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considered,  at  least,  juristical,  if  not  judicial  or  juridicaL  But 
it  has  never,  probably,  been  so  prominently  and  distinctly  as- 
serted as  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  in  his  speecb 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  11  March,  1858,  on  the 
Kansas  Bill.  And  since,  in  stating  what  he  justly  regards  u 
"  fundamental "  in  the  argument,  the  Senator  so  plainly  pre- 
sents that  issue,  in  view  of  which  this  volume  may  be  said  to 
have  been  principally  written,  and  also  since  he  proposes  to 
maintain  his  doctrine  by  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has 
herein  before  been  used  as  legitimate,  i.  e.,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  and  not  by  a  priori 
assertions,  the  statement  of  his  position  is  here  given,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  printed  speech,  which  bears  the  title.  Slavery 
protected  by  the^  Common  Law  of  the  New  World  :  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Vindication  of  the  Supreme  Court  cf  ikt 
United  States.^ 

"  Mr.  President, — The  whole  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  issue  now  before  the  country,  is  narrowed  down  at 
last  to  a  controversy  on  the  solitary  point,  whether  it  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  negative  answer 
to  the  proposition,  and  it  shall  be  my  first  effort  to  support 
that  negation  by  argument,  independently  of  the  authority  of 
the  decision. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  radical,  fimdamental  error  which 
underlies  the  argument  in  affirmation  of  this  power,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
several  States  where  it  is  established ;  that  it  has  no  existence 
outside  of  the  limits  of  those  States  ;  that  slaves  are  not  prop- 
erty beyond  those  limits ;  and  that  property  in  slaves  is  neither 
recognized  nor  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


*  The  last  title  was  probably  adopted  for  this  speech,  not  so  mnch  in  view  of  iti 
being  a  vrndication  of  the  law  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  Dred  Scotfs  case,  as  of 
its  being  partly  a  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's  censures,  in  the  same  debate,  on  the  coone  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  having  been  influenced  by  political  oousideratiooi 
All  such  matter  of  exception  or  defenc?  is,  of  course,  foreign  te  the  par|i08e  cf  thii 
treatise. 
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States,  nor  by  international  law.     I  controvert  all  these  propo- 
sitions, and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  my  argument. 

"  The  thirteen  colonies  which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
asserted  their  independence,  were  British  colonies,  governed  by 
British  laws.  Our  ancestors  in  their  emigration  to  this  country 
brought  with  them  the  common  law  of  England  as  their  birth- 
right. They  adopted  its  principles  for  their  government  so  far 
as  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  situ- 
ation in  a  rude  and  unsettled  country.  Great  Britain  then 
having  the  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  possessed  undoubted 
power  to  regulate  their  institutions,  to  control  their  commerce, 
and  to  give  laws  to  their  intercourse,  both  with  the  mother 
coimtry  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  I£  I  can  show,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  nation  thus  exercising  sovereign  power  over  these  thir- 
teen colonies  did  establish  slavery  in  them,  did  maintain  and 
protect  the  institution,  did  originate  and  carry  on  the  slave 
trade,  did  support  and  foster  that  trade,  that  it  forbade  the 
colonies  permission  either  to  emancipate  or  export  their  slaves, 
that  it  prohibited  them  from  inaugurating  any  legislation  in 
diminution  or  discouragement  of  the  institution  ;^  nay,  more,  if 
at  the  date  of  our  Revolution  I  can  show  that  African  slavery 
existed  in  England  as  it  did  on  this  continent,  if  I  can  show 
that  slaves  were  sold  upon  the  slave  mart,  in  the  Exchange  and 
other  public  places  of  resort  in  the  city  of  London  as  they  were 
on  this  continent,  then  I  shall  not  hazard  too  much  in  the  as- 
sertion that  slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united 
them  to  the  mother  country." 

§  522.  The  brief  historical  summary  of  juridical  acts,  given 
in  the  continuation  of  this  speech,  upon  which  Mr.  Benjamin 

'  The  Senator,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  attributes  the 
eziBtence  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  to  a  national  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  derived  from 
the  powers  vested  by  the  public  law  of  the  colonial  period  in  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  England.  Mr.  Justice  CampbelPs  argument,  maintaining  that  Congress  has  no 
power  upon  the  subject,  (19  Howard,  501,)  involves  the  doctrine  that  its  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  local  legislatures,  and  that  the  exercise  of  power  over  slavery  by  the 
imperial  Government  was  rightfully  resisted  as  usurpation.  On  this  point  compare, 
amle,  g  215  and  note,  §  248. 
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relies^  contains  no  essential  fact  which  has  not  been  conmdeied 
more  at  length  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  The  ob- 
servations  already  made  herein,  on  the  question  whether  slayei 
are  property  in  view  of  the  Constitutional  guarantee^  apply 
equally  to  the  propositions  here  laid  down  by  the  Senator.  For 
it  has  been  shown  that  slavery,  as  a  legal  e£fect,  depended  <m 
the  common  law  having  a  national  extent  throughout  the  em- 
pire during  the  colonial  period  only,  if  at  all,  while  it  was  at- 
tributable to  the  law  of  nations  or  the  universal  jiirisprudeiioe 
of  the  time  ;  that  it  was  only  the  slave  condition  of  imported 
heathen  African  slaves,  if  of  any,  which  was  so  maintained  or 
recognized  by  that  law ;  that  the  condition  of  the  American- 
bom  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  depended  entirely  on  the  powers 
held  by  the  local  colonial  Governments,  and  that  if  the  slaveiy 
of  such  persons  was  within  the  colonies  sustained  by  a  commcm 
law,  that  law  was  still  only  the  local  law  of  a  colony,  and  one 
distinguishable  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent  in 
aU  parts  of  the  empire.' 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  in  any  several  jurisdiction  or 
forum  of  the  United  States,  either  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  is  of  the  judicial  recognition  rf 
slavery,  as  the  condition  of  a  person  introduced  from  some  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum  wherein  such  slavery  had  been  lawful,  such 
slavery  cannot  be  recognized  or  maintained  simply  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  status  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  common  law 
prevailing  in  such  State  or  Territory  as  its  local  law,  or  "  law  of 
the  land,''  where  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.' 

§  .523.  The  question  would  be  determined  by  those  principle! 
of  private  international  law,  including  the  so-caUed  rule  of 
comity,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  second  chapter.  These 
principles  are  indeed  common  law ;  but  if  by  applying  them 
slavery  should  be  recognized,  such  recognition  would  still  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  judicial  allowance  of  slavery  under  the 
doctrine,  contained  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  propositions,  that  slavery 
is  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence  entering  into  all  common 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  281,  284,  288,  292,  293,  816,  816. 

•  Compare  aniCy  gg  95,  96,  110,  113,  201. 
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law  known  in  this  countiy,  and  that  it  should^  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, be  regarded  as  an  effect  already  known  to  the  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  the  forum,  and  one  which  is  maintained 
under  that  law,  irrespectively  of  the  distinction  of  domiciL 

In  any  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  be  like  a  State  of  the  Union  in  having  a  local  law,  the 
continuance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves 
emigrating  thither  would  depend  upon  the  question  whether,  by 
that  law,  rights  inconsistent  with  slavery  were  attributed  uni- 
versally, or  to  all  natural  persons.*  If  within  the  national  do- 
minion there  can  be  any  territory  which,  like  the  colonies  at  the 
time  of  their  first  settlement,  is  vacant  of  any  local  law,'  there 
could  not,  in  such  territory,  be  any  such  universal  attribution 
of  rights.  And,  in  such  case,  it  would  appear  that,  on  ele- 
mentary principles,  all  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  there 
found  which  had  existed  in  their  former  domicil  would  continue 
to  exist,  so  far  as  the  relations  to  which  they  were  incident  con- 
tinued to  be  physically  possible  in  such  territory.  Slavery,  if  so 
recognized  in  such  territory  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  exist 
therein,  or  be  carried  thither,  by  the  operation  of  a  common  law 
principle,  a  principle  of  unwritten  jurisprudence.  But  its  ex- 
istence would  not  be  attributable  to  common  law  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  customary  law  having  territorial  extent  in  some  one  ju- 
risdiction or  forum.  It  would  not  have  been  recognized  as  a 
condition  supported  by  universal  jurisprudence,  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  as  the  slavery  of  captured  Indians  and  imported  heathen 
Africans  had  been  recognized  in  the  colonial  law. 

§  524.  A  principal  obstacle  to  agreeing  on  any  conclusion  in 
these  questions  of  slavery,  one  fully  equal  in  effect  to  that 
caused  by  the  prejudices  or  sympathies  of  disputants,  is  occa- 
sioned !by  the  want  of  terms  by  which  to  express  existing  dis- 
tinctions. Thus  the  term  positive  law  is  sometimes  used,  as  in 
this  work,  to  designate  any  rule  which,  as  made  coercive  by  some 
state,  is  so  distinguishable  from  mere  natural  equity  or  natural 
justice  ;  such  positive  law  being  judicially  derived  either  from 
the  several  juridical  action  of  that  state,  creating  a  jus  proprium, 

'  Compare  ante,  §§  S8-92,  113-llS.  '  Ante,  §§  128-126. 
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which  may  be  either  statute  or  customary  law,  or  from  nniveial 
jurisprudence,  the  unwritten  law  of  nations.  But  the  sane 
term,  positive  law,  is  also  very  often  used  to  designate  statoK 
law  or  positive  legislation,  as  distinguished  from  customair « 
unwritten  law  derived  by  the  judicial  application  of  natural  reMOt 
Now  since  it  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  judges  bothi 
states  where  it  is  lawful  and  where  it  is  not,  that  slavery  rote 
on  "  positive  law,"  *  the  proposition  is  assumed  by  many  peiWB 
as  admitted,  as  for  example,  according  to  Senator  Benjamin  ii 
the  speech  referred  to,  by  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  "b 
nearly  all  their  arguments,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  poa- 
tive  legislation  and  cannot  be  established  by  customaiy  law  at 
usage."*  Against  which  assumption  Mr.  Benjamin  appropri- 
ately cites  Lord  StoweU  in  the  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hag- 
gard's R.  105,  ante,  p.  194,  that  in  the  English  colonies  skTcrf 
was  legal  by  customary  law  alone. 

*  The  leading  authoritj  being  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Somerset's  case.  There  ii 
hardly  any  other  decinon  in  which  the  phrase  posittpe  laie,  simply  or  without  qoiM- 
oation,  is  used  to  designate  the  origin  of  slavery.  Bnt  in  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  G«a.  & 
578,  the  court  cites  a  large  number  of  English  and  American  cases  as  hol^  ^ 
same  doctrine.  In  most  of  the  cases,  such  otlier  terms  are  nsed  alone  or  are  nai 
to  qualify  the  terra  positive  law,  as  to  designate,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  a  ju.*  i^-' 
prium.  Thus,  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Forbes  i'.  Cochrane,  2  Bam.  and  Cress.  461.  •'i' 
plaintifif  claims  a  general  property  in  them  "»*•**  and  he  claims  this  proptrtr  t 
tbundcd  not  upon  any  municipal  law  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  but  up^n » 
general  ri^lit,*'  *****  assuming  that  there  may  be  such  a  relation,  it  can  only  br 
a  local  existence,  where  it  is  tolerated  by  the  particular  law  of  the  place,  to  irhii"i  ^^ 
persons  there  resident  are  boimd  to  submit.  Xow  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  ds 
action  under  the  general  law  of  nature  independently  of  any  positive  instimtiiXk  tk: 
his  right  of  action  can  be  founded  only  upon  some  right  which  he  has  acquired  byi' 
law  of  the  country  where  he  is  domiciled."  P.  4(>3,  *'  the  right  of  the  master.  ^i<^' 
is  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only,  does  uot  continue.'  ^"-^ 
the  term  municipal  law,  in  used  to  express  the  conception  of  a  jus  proprium ;  aad  •** 
Lunsfotd  V.  ('oquillon,  U  Martin's  La.  Rep,  402  ;  Prigg*s  case,  16  Pet^^rs,  till,  "'^■ 
state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  a.nd  liaii*^: 
to  the  range  of  territorial  laws."  Rankin  r.  Lydia,  2  Marshall,  (Ky.)  470,  "poair^ 
law  of  a  municipal  character.'*  Curtis,  J.,  19  Howard,  624 ;  anie^  p.  550.  hi  <.<®" 
monw.  r.  Aves,  18  Pick   212,  Judge  Shaw  employs  positive  late  in  tlie  same  fiieni#<K» 


by  positii 

nection  may  be  as  well  understood  customary  law  as  the  enactment  of  a  statute;  vi 
the  word  is  used  to  designate  rules  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  bv  the  l?«J*- 
lative  act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  authority  fVom  such  i^ 
esccnce  or  enactment,  and  not  because  they  are  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  ai?i»» 
such  of  universal  obligation.** 

'  So  iu  Hildreth's  Despotism  in  America,  p.  212;  Spooner's  Unconstitutioosliiy  «* 
Slavery. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons 
that,  if  slavery  be  attributed  to  positive  law  in  the  sense  inclu- 
sive of  unwritten  law,  it  cannot  be  attributed  at  the  same  time 
to  a  law  which,  like  stcUutCy  is  peculiar  to  some  one  state  or 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Thus  in  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo. 
B.  581,  the  court  observes  that  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims' 
case,  and  in  Oommonw.  v.  Aves,  18  Pick.  212,  attributing 
slavery  to  positive  law  defines  it  as  including  customary  law. 
And  because  the  same  Judge,  in  the  latter  case,  revised  to  re- 
cognize the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  the  condition  of 
slavery,  in  Massachusetts  (in  cases  not  coming  within  the  fugitive 
slave  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  the 
Georgia  court  supposes  an  inconsistency.  Although  Judge 
Shaw,  by  his  definition  of  positive  law,  discriminates  some  cus- 
tomary law  as  particular  or  local,  in  respect  to  some  one  state  or 
nation,  and  so  distinguishable  firom  a  universal  law. 

So  Senator  Benjamin,  in  the  instance  above,  supposes  that 
he  has  proved  his  point  in  showing  that  slavery  does  not  rest 
upon  positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  positive  legislation ;  and  in 
another  place  says ;  ^^  As  to  the  right  in  them,  [slaves]  that 
man  has  to  overthrow  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to 
overthrow  every  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the 
common  sentiment  of  mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  author- 
ity of  all  that  is  considered  sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country 
where  slavery  has  been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  prop- 
erty in  that  slave  than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  land  where  it  is  found.'' 

Now,  although  it  be  admitted  or  proved  that  property  in 
slaves  does  not  rest  upon  positive  statute,  but  upon  unwritten 
law,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  it  rests  on  a  law  which  origi- 
nates in  ^^  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,''  and  which  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  bound  to  recognize  as  presumptively  accepted 
hy  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  are  to 
apply  as  positive  law.  * 

§  525.  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  discrimination  of 
such  laws  is  principally  requisite  in  the  application  of  interna- 
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tional  private  law.*  Thus  the  English  case  of  Forbes  v.  Coi 
lane,  in  which  Holroyd,  J.,  in  a  part  of  his  opinion  tlrtiJy 
noted,  distinguished  slavery  as  resting  on  a  "  mnnicipal.''  loaL 
or  ^'  particular '^  law  of  some  one  country  in  contradistinctioiic 
"  general  right"  or  "  general  liw  of  nature,"  was  one  invohiK 
the  application  of  that  international  law.  And  the  same  oipm 
is  cited  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Ave*.  \i 
Pick.,  in  deciding  that,  independently  of  any  provigioQ  in  tk 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  a  master  in  i^ 
spect  to  a  slave,  which  was  valid  or  legal  in  Louisiana,  the  pbee 
of  their  domicil,  could  not  be  recognized  in  Massachusetts  If 
international  private  law.  And  Judge  Shaw,  giving  his  «»• 
ception  of  the  distinction  in  his  own  language,  says,  p.  216, 
"  This  view  of  the  law  applicable  to  slavery  marks  strong  the 
distinction  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  estik- 
lished  by  the  local  law  of  particular  states  and  in  virtoe  ci 
that  sovereign  power  and  independent  authority  which  each  Id- 
dependent  state  concedes  to  every  other,  and  those  natoisl  and 
social  relations  which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  people  reeoe- 
nized,  and  which,  though  they  may  be  modified  and  legulate^lty 
municipal  law,  are  not  founded  upon  it,  such  as  the  relati  d-:: 
parent  and  child,  and  husband  and  wife.'  Such  ale*j  is  lii 
principle  upon  which  the  general  right  of  property  is  founlt-i. 
being  in  some  form  universally  recognized  as  a  natural  rigli- 
independently  of  municipal  law. 

"  This  afibrds  an  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  tie 
maxim  that  the  right  of  personal  property  follows  the  j»<?rsn, 
and,  therefore,  where  by  the  law  of  a  place  a  person  there  domi- 
ciled acquires  personal  property,  by  the  comity  of  natioDs  tie 
same  must  be  deemed  his  property  everywhere.  It  is  obrlouj, 
that  if  this  were  tnie,  in  the  extent  in  which  the  argument  em- 
ploys it,  if  slavery  exists  anywhere,  and  if,  by  the  laws  of  asy 
place  a  property  can  be  acquired  in  slaves,  the  law  of  slavery 
must  extend  to  every  place  where  such  slaves  may  be  carrtl 
The  maxim,  therefore,   and  the   argument  can   apply  only  t- 

»  Ante,  §g  101,  158,  306.  «  Compare  ante,  §  109. 
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those  commodities  which  are  everywhere^  and  by  all  nations, 
treated  and  deemed  subjects  of  property." 

§  526.  But,  from  not  distinguishing  any  other  visible  origin 
of  law  than  the  several  will  of  single  states  or  nations,  jurists 
of  the  highest  eminence  sometimes,  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Georgia  case  and  of  Senator  Benjamin's  argument,  last  cited,) 
assume  that,  if  a  relation  is  proved  to  exist  by  imwritten,  cus- 
tomary law,  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  one  forum 
or  under  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  it  is  thereby  proved 
to  have  legal  existence  in  every  other  coimtry  as  customary  law, 
judicial  application  of  natural  reason.  Or,  sometimes,  while 
discriminating  a  law  which  has  judicial  recognition  in  every 
forum  by  reason  of  its  universality,  and  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  local  or  particular  law  (statute  or  customary) 
of  some  one  country,  they  confound  their  own  (subjective)  idea 
of  right,  or  what  they  call  "  natural  law,"  the  judgment  of  their 
individual  moral  sense,  with  the  (objective)  conception  of  right 
furnished  by  the  juridical  history  of  the  world,  or  of  those  nations 
with  whose  international  relations  they  are  conversant,  the  his- 
torical law  of  nations^  In  other  words,  instead  of  strictly  ob- 
serving what  rules  are  recognized  among  all  or  many  nations, 
BrSsuming  that  they  are  founded  in  natural  reason,  (as  the  Boman 
attributed  to  naturalis  ratio  whatever  apud  omnes  populos  per- 
8Bque  custoditur,^)  and  applying  these  as  universal  jurisprudence, 
(jus  gentium,)  they  determine  what,  by  their  individual  natural 
reason,  should  be  recognized  among  all  nations,  and  apply  that 
as  the  universal  rule,  calling  it  "  the  general  law  of  nature," 
'^  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  ; "  or  using  some  similar  term 
appropriate  to  designate  a  rule  of  ethics. 

Illustrations  of  this  latter  error  are  given  both  by  those  who 
demand  that  slavery  shall  be  everywhere  judicially  recognized, 
as  supported  by  customary  law,  and  by  those  who  deny  it  that 
recognition. 

§  527.  Thus  in  the  definition,  in  Commonw.  v.  Aves,  already 
given,  of  positive  law,  where  he  distinguishes  it  as  the  rules 
which  are  "  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  by  the  legis- 

>  AtUe,  p.  109,  note.  '  AnU,  §  152. 
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lative  act  of  any  state,  and  which  deriye  their  force  and  au- 
thority from  such  acquieBcence  or  enactment/'  Judge  Shav 
refers  to  other  rules,  as  being  also  lata  ;  calling  them  ^^  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  justice,  and  as  such  of  universal  obligatkmf 
apparently,  however,  without  acknowledging  any  other  index  of 
these  latter  than  the  individual  conscience  of  the  tribunal  a- 
ercising  jurisdiction. 

A  passage  from  the  same  opinion  has  already  been  cited  is 
giving  what  is  probably  the  clearest  instance  of  a  judicial  attri- 
bution of  slavery  to  "local'*  or  "particular"  laws,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  universal  jurisprudence.  But  though  in  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  passage,  Judge  Shaw  particularly  indicst<s 
that  some  objects  of  rights  are  to  be  recognized  as  "  those  cm- 
modities  which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  nations  treated  anl 
deemed  subjects  of  property,'*  thus  distinguishing  the  true  his- 
torical criterion  by  which  (independently  of  local  statute  or 
custom)  property  may  be  known,  still,  in  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  the  Judge,  virtually,  makes  himself  the  exdii- 
sive  arbiter  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  legal  property ;  saying. 
"  But  it  is  not  speaking  with  strict  accuracy  to  say  that  a 
property  can  be  acquired  in  human  beings  by  local  laws.  Eacb 
state  may,  for  its  own  convenience,  declare  that  slaves  shall  l-e 
deemed  property,  and  that  the  relations  and  laws  of  -personi 
chattels  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  them  ;  as  for  instance, 
that  they  may  be  bought  and  sold,  delivered,  attached,  levied 
upon,  that  trespass  will  lie  for  an  injury  done  to  them  or  trover 
for  converting  them.  But  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to 
say  that  such  local  laws  do  in  fact  make  them  personal  pivperry 
generally  ;  they  can  determine  that  the  same  rules  of  law  sW 
apply  to  them  as  are  applicable  to  property,  and  this  effect  vUl 
follow  only  so  far  as  such  laws  propria  vigore  can  oi>erate/' 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  instance,  either  a  verv  distin- 
guishcd  jurist  and  judge  of  the  largest  judicial  experience  assert^ 
in  contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  world,  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  a  human  being  should  be  property  by  the  law  of 
any  country,  or  else,  if  his  argument  recognizes  a  universal  lav 
independent  of  his  individual  judgment,  the  argument  is  a  p^ 
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titio  principii.  For  the  question  then  being,  are  slaves  property 
by  a  local  law,  or  are  they  property  by  the  universal  law  ? — the 
judge  finds  the  answer  by  saving,*  if  they  be  considered  property 
by  universal  law,  they  would  be  slaves  everywhere  ;  they  would 
be  slaves  in  Massachusetts ;  therefore  they  are  property  by  a 
local  law,  and  not  by  the  universal* 

§  528.  A  similar  identification  of  the  universal  law  with  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  jurist  occurs  in  the  speeuh  of 
Senator  Benjamin,  already  referred  to,  when  replying  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  on  the  same 
subject,'  the  whole  of  whose  argument,  he  says,  "  ingeniously  as  it 

'  See  the  last  paragraph  in  §  511. 

*  To  the  idea  that  the  nniyenal  law,  which  is  distingrtdshahle  from  that  pectiliar 
to  single  states  or  nations,  is  not  at  the  same  time  known  as  a  role  set  or  laid  down, 
(positrlm,  jus  constitntnm,  anie^  8  17,)  hy  any  judicial  criterion  of  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign, distingoishahle  from  the  individual  moral  sense  of  the  judge,  may  also  he  as- 
cribed the  remark  on  page  215  of  the  same  report :  ^*  That  slavery  is  a  relation  founded 
on  force,  not  in  right,  existing  where  it  does  exist,  hy  force  of  positive  law  and  not  re- 
cognized as  found^  in  natural  right,  is  intimated  by  the  definition  of  slavery  in  the 
civil  law :  Servitus  est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  na- 
tnram  subjicitur."  But  this  jus  gentium  is  the  very  criterion  of  what  a  judge  may 
recognize  as  a  rule  of  universal  law ;  and  is  to  be  received  whether  contrary  to  natural 
law  or  not.  That,  by  it,  slavery  is  not  now  judicially  recognized  in  Massachusetts,  as 
formerly,  in  the  case  of  imported  heathen  negroes,  is  not  owing  to  the  better  ac- 
quaintance of  the  judges  with  the  law  of  nature,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no 
role  of  universal  jurisprudence,  jus  gentium,  to  support  the  mastei^s  right. 

'  The  portion  of  Senator  CoUamer's  speech  to  which  Senator  Benjamin  refers,  ia  as 
follows :  *'  I  do  not  say  that  slaves  are  never  property.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are,  or 
are  not.  Within  the  limits  of  a  State  which  declares  them  to  be  property  they  are 
property,  because  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  government  which  makes 
the  declaration ;  but  I  should  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  the  language  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  If  this  be  prop- 
erty in  the  States,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  it  ?  I  insist  that  the  Supreme 
Court  have  often  decided,  and  every  body  has  understood,  that  slavery  is  a  local  insti- 
tution, existing  by  force  of  State  law ;  and  of  course  that  law  can  give  it  no  possible 
^character  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  find  the  idea  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Nelson,  in  this  same  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  prefer  to 
read  his  language.     He  declares : 

*'  *  Every  State  or  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  within 
her  own  territory,  and  her  laws  affect  and  bind  all  property  and  persons  residing  within 
it.  It  may  regulate  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  property  is  held  and 
the  condition,  capacity,  and  state  of  all  persons  therein ;  and  also  the  remedy  and  the 
modes  of  administering  justice.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  no  State  or  nation  can 
affect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  territory,  or  persons  not  residing  within  it  No  State, 
therefore,  can  enact  laws  to  operate  beyond  its  own  dominions ;  and  if  it  attempts  to 
do  so,  may  be  lawfully  refused  obedience.  Such  laws  can  have  no  authority  extra- 
territorially.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence  of  distinct  and  separate 
sovereignties.*     [19  Howard,  p.  460.] 

''  Here  is  the  law ;  and  under  it  exists  the  law  of  slavery  in  the  different  States. 
By  virtue  of  this  very  principle  it  cannot  extend  one  inch  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits.  A  State  cannot  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  of  owner  and  prop- 
erty, the  manner  and  title  of  descent,  or  any  thing  else,  one  inch  beyond  its  territory. 
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is  put,  rests  upon  this  fallacy,  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respeet 
to  him,  that  a  man  cannot  have  title  in  property,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  give  him  a  remedy  or  process  for  the  sssertiaD 
of  his  title  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  whole  argument  rests  upon 
the  old  confusion  of  ideas  which  considers  a  man's  right  and  hk 
remedy  to  he  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  have  already  shown 
to  you,  hy  the  passages  I  have  cited  from  the  opinions  of  Loid 
Stowell  and  of  Judge  Story,  how  they  regard  this  subject  They 
say  that  the  slave  who  goes  to  England,  or  goes  to  Massachn- 
setts,  from  a  slave  State,  is  still  a  slave,  that  he  is  stiU  hii 
master's  property ;  but  that  his  master  has  lost  control  over 
him,  not  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  his  property ^  but  becauac 
those  States  grant  no  remedy  to  the  master  by  which  he  can 
exercise  his  control 

"  There  are  numerous  illustrations  upon  this  point,  iUustsfr- 
tions  furnished  by  the  copyright  laws,  illustrations  furnished  by 
patent  laws.  Let  us  take  a  case  ;  one  that  appeals  to  us  all 
There  lives  now  a  man  in  England  who  from  time  to  time  singB 
to  the  enchanted  ear  of  the  civilized  world  strains  of  such 

Then  you  cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  slavery,  if  it  makes  daves  property  in  i 
State,  if  you  please,  move  that  property  out  of  the  State.  It  ends  whenever  you  ptM 
from  that  State.  You  may  pass  into  another  State  that  has  a  like  law,  and  if  yoa  do, 
you  hold  it  by'  virtue  of  that  law ;  but  the  moment  you  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  all  title  to  the  property  called  property  in  slaves,  there  enda 
Under  such  a  law  slaves  cannot  be  carried  as  property  into  the  Territories  or  any- 
where else  beyond  the  States  authorizing  it.  It  is  not  property  anywhere  else.  If 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  any  other  and  further  character  than  this 
to  slave  property,  let  us  acknowledge  it  fairly  and  end  all  strife  about  it.  If  it  doei 
not,  I  ask,  in  all  candor,  that  men  on  the  other  side  shall  say  so,  and  let  this  point  bs 
settled.  What  is  the  point  we  are  to  inquire  into  ?  It  is  this :  does  the  Constitotioo 
of  the  United  States  make  slaves  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  autlKH'- 
izing  slavery  ?  If  it  only  acknowledges  them  as  property  within  that  jurisdictioa  it 
has  not  extended  the  property  one  inch  beyond  the  State  line ;  but  if,  as  the  Suprems 
Court  seems  to  say,  it  does  recognize  and  protect  them  as  property  further  than  State 
limits,  and  more  than  the  State  laws  do,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  like  other  propertj. 
The  Supreme  Court  rest  this  claim  upon  this  clause  of  the  Constitntion :  *"  No  persoo 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  sudi  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. '  Now  the  question  is,  does  that  guarantee  it  ?  Does  that  miUce  it  the  same  u 
other  property?  The  very  fact  that  this  clause  makes  provision  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  shows  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  regard  it  ss 
other  property.  It  was  a  thing  that  needed  some  provision,  other  property  did  not, 
The  insertion  of  such  a  provision  shows  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  other  pr<^r^.  If 
a  man's  horse  stray  from  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  he  can  go  and  get  it.  Is  there 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  it  ?  No.  How  came  this  to  be  there,  if  a  alaTS 
is  property  ?     If  it  is  the  same  as  other  property,  why  have  any  provision  about  it?* 
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melody  that  the  channed  senses  seem  to  abandon  the  grosser 
regions  of  earth,  and  to  rise  to  purer  and  serener  regions  above. 
God  has  created  that  man  a  poet.  His  inspiration  is  his  ;  his 
Bongs  are  his  by  right  divine ;  they  are  his  property,  so  recog- 
nized by  human  law.  Yet  here  in  these  United  States  men 
steal  Tennyson's  works  and  sell  his  property  for  their  profit ; 
and  this  because,  in  spite  of  the  violated  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion, we  reAise  to  give  him  protection  for  his  property. 

"  Examine  your  Constitution  ;  are  slaves  the  only  species  of 
property  there  recognized  as  requiring  peculiar  protection  ?  Sir, 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  brethren  of  the  North  is  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  to  them  and  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  *  *  *  On 
what  protection  does  this  vast  property  rest  ?  Just  upon  that 
same  constitutional  protection  which  gives  a  remedy  to  the  slave- 
owner when  his  property  is  also  found  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Without  this  protection  what 
,  would  be  the  condition  of  the  northern  inventor  ?  Why,  sir, 
the  Vermont  inventor  protected  by  his  own  law  would  come  to 
Massachusetts,  and  there  say  to  the  pirate  who  had  stolen  his 
property,  *  render  me  up  my  property  or  pay  me  value  for  its 
use.'  The  Senator  from  Vermont  would  receive  for  answer,  if 
he  were  coimsel  for  the  Vermont  inventor,  ^  Sir,  if  you  want 
protection  for  your  property,  go  to  your  own  State  ;  property  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
found ;  you  have  no  property  in  your  invention  outside  of  the 
limits  gf  your  State  ;  you  cannot  go  an  inch  beyond  it.'  Would 
not  this  be  so  ?  Does  not  every  man  see  at  once  that  the  right 
of  the  inventor  to  his  discovery,  that  the  right  of  the  poet  to  his 
inspiration,  depends  upon  those  principles  of  eternal  justice 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  wher- 
ever he  cannot  exercise  them  it  is  because  man,  faithless  to  the 
trust  that  he  has  received  from  God,  denies  them  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Here  it  is  evident  either,  that  it  must  be  first  admitted  that 

legal  property  is  determined  by  the  speaker's  own  idea  of  what 

,  men  shotdd  own  by  law  or  be  protected  by  law  in  possessing, 

and  depends  upon  his  individual  conception  of  "  those  principles 
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of  eternal  justice  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heiit  of 
man ; "  or,  else,  that  the  reference  to  copy-rights  and  pttest- 
rights  is  singularly  infelicitous  for  the  purpoees  of  his  argumeBL 
For,  by  his  own  admission,  such  rights  are  legal  righto,  L  l 
rights  recognized  in  courts  of  law^  only  within  certain  linutd 
jurisdictions ;  and  even  therein  are  not  known  as  property  h 
customary  law,  and  cannot  be  judicially  recognized  as  k^ 
rights  in  other  countries  though  made  such  in  some  one  coonm 
by*  its  positive  legislation.  And  yet  Mr.  Benjamin  had  pio- 
posed  at  the  outset,  (in  the  extract  first  given,)  to  show  ''  tint 
slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  cod- 
federacy  at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united  them  to 
the  mother  country  ;  **  and  the  printed  speech  bears  among  hi 
titles,  Slavery  protected  by  the  Common  Lata  of  the  New  Wodi; 
while  here  slaves  are  classed  with  "  species  of  property  recog- 
nized [by  the  Constitution]  as  requiring  peculiar  protecti(ffl," 
and  not  even  recognized  by  common  law  in  any  state  or  nation 

§  529.  The  Senator  to  whom  Mr.  Benjamin  was  replying 
(Mr.  Collamer,)  had,  in  a  part  of  his  argument  which  has  bees 
noted,  instanced  horses,  as  objects  of  the  action  of  le^  person* 
which,  when  they  are  objects  of  rights,'  can  be  nothing  el>e  tban 
property.  And,  assuming  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  some  objects  of  rights  as  being  properiy,  k 
argued  that  the  existence  of  special  provisions,  protectin*'  rigtts 
in  respect  to  slaves,  proves  that  they  are  not  recognized  as  prop- 
erty even  when  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  rights.  Jut  hb 
argument  indicated  no  standard  by  which  to  prove  that  horses 
are  property,  more  than  are  other  objects  of  rights.  Hence. 
Mr.  Benjamin,  in  a  passage  immediately  following  the  last  ex- 
tract from  liis  speech,  impeaches  the  argument  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  that  horses  are  known  to  be  property  only  by  the 
same  juridical  evidence  which  shows  slaves  to  be  property.  He 
remarks : 

"  Sir,  follow  out  the  illustration  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  himself  has  given  ;  take  his  very  case  of  the  Delaware 
owner  of  a  horse,  riding  him  across  the  line  into  Pennsylvania. 

1  For  this  uae  of  tenziB,  see  ante,  §§  21-24. 
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The  Senator  says  :  *  Now,  you  see  that  slaves  are  not  property 
like  other  property  ;  if  slaves  were  property  like  other  property, 
why  have  you  this  special  clause  in  your  Constitution  to  protect 
a  slave  ?  You  have  no  clause  to  protect  the  horse,  hecause 
horses  are  recognized  as  property  everywhere/  Mr.  President, 
the  same  fallacy  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  argument,  as  of  all 
the  rest.  Let  Pennsylvania  exercise  her  undoubted  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things  within  her  boundary  ;  let  her  do  as  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  declare  that  hereafter,  within  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  shall  be  no  property  in  horses,  and  that 
no  man  shall  maintain  a  suit  in  her  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
property  in  a  horse ;  and  where  will  your  horse-owner  be  then  ? 
Just  where  the  English  poet  is  now;  just  where  the  slave- 
holder and  the  inventor  would  be  if  the  Constitution,  foreseeing 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  rights  in  these  subject  mat- 
ters, had  not  provided  the  remedy  in  relation  to  such  property 
as  might  easily  be  plundered.  Slaves,  if  you  please,  are  not 
property  like  other  property  in  this,  that  you  can  easily  rob  us  of 
them  ;  but  as  to  the  right  in  them,  that  man  has  to  overthrow 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to  overthrow  every  treatise 
on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the  common  sentiment  of 
mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  all  that  is  con- 
sidered sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country  where  slavery  has 
been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  property  in  that  slave 
than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land  where  it  is  found." 

It  appears  that  both  Senators  were  arguing  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Constitution  protects  some  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
rights  of  private  persons  in  respect  to  some  objects,  as  rights  in 
respect  to  property;  but  that,  to  determine  whether  either  horses 
or  slaves,  or  both  horses  and  slaves,  or  neither  horses  nor  slaves, 
are  property,  neither  Senator  designated  any  other  standard  than 
either  the  legislative  will  of  some  State  of  the  Union  or  his  own 
individual  judgment.  And  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  while 
each  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  entirely 
distinct  fh)m  their  own  several  judgments,  they  had  no  terms  by 
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which  to  distinguish — Ist,  that  part  of  pofiitive  law  wluch, 
whether  customary  or  statute,  all  equally  originates  in  tbe 
several  legi»lative  (juridical)  action  of  a  single  state  or  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  jus  proprium,  and  2d,  that  part  i 
positive  law  which,  being  customary  or  unwritten,  diffen  fion 
every  part  of  the  former  by  being  attributable  to  the  legislatin 
(juridical)  action  of  all  or  many  states  or  possessors  of  severe^ 
power,  jus  gentium.  And  to  the  same  want  of  proper  terms  are 
attributable  the  contradictions  observable  in  the  judicial  deter- 
mination of  these  questions.^ 

§  530.  In  the  extract  given.  Senator  Benjamin  has  refend 
to  Lord  Stowell  and  Judge  Story  as  authorities  for  the  junstical 
contradiction  in  terms,  that  a  natural  person  may  be  propertj 
in  a  place  where  the  law  allows  no  one  to  treat  him  as  sach,  dot 
allows  any  to  exercise  dominion  over  him.  The  portions  of  Loid 
Stowell's  opinion,  which  were  referred  to,  had  been  given  in 
another  part  of  the  speech.  Their  citation  in  this  connection 
was  probably  an  inadvertence  ;  they  are  to  another  point  ;^  uui 
other  parts  of  the  opinion  might,  with  some  propriety,  hate 
been  referred  to  for  the  doctrine,  such  as  pp.  100,  112,  113,  of 
2  Haggard's  Kep.  And  particularly  page  117,  where  L:'id 
Stowell  quotes  Chancellor  Northington's  brief  opinion  in  Shanley 
V,  Harvey,  "  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  groimd  be 
is  free.  A  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 
ill-usage,  and  may  have  a  habeas  corpus   if  restrained  of  hii 

*  Compare  ante,  p.  378,  notes,  niustrating  Lord  Bacon's  remark  in  De  Augmenafc 
Lib.  v.,  cli.  iv.,  when  defiiiinfr  the  eidolon  fori,  idol  of  the  market;  Crednnt  homisa 
rationem  suani  verbis  imperare,  scd  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam  super  intellectom  R- 
torqucaiit  et  nflectant.  **  For  words  generate  words,  however  men  mav  imagioe  taej 
have  command  over  words,  and  can  easily  say  they  will  speak  with  the  vnlgar  li 
think  with  the  wise." 

^  The  citations  are,  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hagg.  p.  12G-128.  In  tiae 
nothing  else  is  declared  but  that  slaver^',  being  in  Antigaa  the  effect  of  civiloo;^ 
law,  having  been  *'  a  very  favored  introduction  into  the  colonies,"  and  also  introdowi 
by  the  mother  country  as  profitable  to  herself,  could  not,  by  any  English  court,  b*  re- 
garded as  a  malujt  usus  in  the  colony,  and  declared^onlawful  there  on  the  f"**^'™  m^ 
tt»us  aboletiflus.  The  extract  given  from  Story's  letter  to  Stowell  is,  **  I  have  resd  ^ 
great  attention  your  judgment  in  the  slave  case.  Upon  the  fuUest  consideradan  ^f^ 
I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views.  If  I  had  beo 
calh'd  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment  in  a  like  case,  I  should  have  certainlv  arrived* 
the  san)e  result."  This  result  was,  that  on  returning  to  Antigua  the  woman,  Gnofc 
was  there,  by  the  rules  of  private  international  law,  in  the  same  statos  of  slaverv  ifi 
which  she  had  been  before  going  to  England. 
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liberty/'  and,  with  an  ingenuity  that  is  best  designated  ludicrous, 
endeavors  to  extract  from  it  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  co-ex- 
isting with  its  contrary ;  upon  which  idea  to  support  his  judg- 
ment that,  on  returning  to  the  colony,  the  negro  returns  a  slave. 
His  reasoning  involves  the  doctrine,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  definition  of  law,  that  while  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
a  natural  person  are  judicially  determinable  by  one  law,  another 
law  producing  effects  incompatible  with  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations may  still  be  operating  on  the  same  person  in  the  same 
jurisdiction.* 

In  another  place,  p.  109,  Lord  Stowell  excepts  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Hargrave  and  the  reasoning  given  by  Lord 
Mansfield  to  show  that  Somerset  became  free  or  acquired  the 
status  of  a  freeman  by  being  in  England  ;  such  as  the  rhetorical 
phrase  that  "  the  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  slaves  to 
breathe  in,'*  and  those  denials  of  the  ethical  fitness  of  slavery 
which,  if  they  were  the  ground  for  declaring  the  slave  free  in 
England,  should,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  and  probably  Lord  Stowell's 

*  Lord  Stowell  would  hardly  have  sympathized  with  Tennyson  in  praising  Eng- 
land as  a  land 

"  Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent** 

2  Hagg.  117;  "The  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  in  dismissing  the  bill  with 
costs,  said,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he  Is  free.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  was  the  first  time,  probably,  that  this  doctrine  was  so  broadly  stjited 
in  an  English  court,  and.  perhaps,  a  little  prematurely;  but  it  mu.st  likewise  be  ob- 
served that  his  Lordship  here  mentions  only  two  effects  of  it,  for  he  adds,  *  A  negro 
may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill-usage  and  may  liave  a  habfas  carpus 
if  restrained  of  his  liberty '  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  of  England  differed 
essentially  from  the  law  of  the  slave  code  in  the  West  India  colonies,  for  there  every 
acquisition  by  the  slave,  whether  by  legacy  or  otherwise,  went  to  the  master,  but  not 
80  here,  where  the  law  of  England  adjudged  it  to  the  slave.  And  the  Lord  Chuncellor 
enumerates  another  difference,  which  is,  that  the  law  of  England  empowered  the  slave 
to  bring  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill-treatment.  Both  of  these  are  direct  con- 
tradictions to  the  rules  of  the  slave  code;  but  nobody  could  infer  from  thence  that  the 
whole  of  the  slave  code  was  by  that  decision  intended  to  be  vacated  in  the  colonies  on 
that  account.  The  error  ot  the  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  because  the  slave  code  was 
overruled  in  England,  where  the  law  of  England  differed  from  it,  it  was  therefore  ab- 
rogated in  the  colonies  m  ioto.  The  slave  continues  a  slave,  though  the  law  of  Eng- 
land relieves  him  in  those  respects  from  the  rigors  of  that  code  while  he  is  in  Ehgland, 
and  that  is  all  that  it  does.  With  respect  to  other  severities  which  it  refuses  to  inflict 
it  is  spinis  de  pluribus  una,  which  does  not  at  all  diiilodge  the  other  severities  of  that 
code,  all  of  which  he  may  avoid  by  continuing  in  this  countiy.**  In  the  case  before 
Northington,  nothing  could  be  decided  about  the  colony,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  See  ante,  §  187.  To  make  out  '*  the  error  of  the  opinion,"  Lord  Stowell  supposes 
that  the  exibtence  of  slavery  in  the  colony  was  questioned  by  it. 
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theory  of  the  foundation  of  colonial  law/  have  made  alavery  un- 
lawful in  the  colony.  But  in  the  same  place  he  admito  the 
application  of  the  argument^  that,  even  if  it  was  not  shown  how 
the  slave  became  invested,  in  England^  with  the  rights  of  a 
freeman,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  no  law  in  England  to  sup- 
port the  master's  claims  while  there ;  or,  that  since  the  law  gare 
him  no  legal  remedy  the  law  attributed  to  him  no  legal  right 
'^  The  arguments  of  counsel  do  not  go  further  than  to  establish 
that  the  methods  of  force  and  violence  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  slavery  were  not  practicable  in  this  spot ;  and  Mr. 
Hargrave,  almost  in  direct  terms,  asserts  that  they  cannot  go 
beyond  it."  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Lord  Stowell  does  not 
venture  to  impeach ;  the  doctrine  recognized  by  Lord  Mansfidd 
when  he  said  of  the  detention  exercised  by  the  master,  "  So 
high  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  used,''  and,  because  it  was  not  so  recognized, 
added,  "  the  black  must  be  discharged."*  This  is  the  doctrine 
that  where  the  law  gives  no  remedy  the  law  recognizes  no  right; 
the  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  Collamer,  and  designated  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  a  "  feUacy." 

§  531.  On  the  principle  that  Congress  cannot  legislate  where 
no  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  Judge  McLean  denies 


»  Ante,  pp.  374-376. 

*  Atae,  p.  191.  Lord  Stowell*8  position  resembled  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Som- 
erset's case ;  he  was  unable  to  find  the  judicial  reason  for  a  judgment  which  vomj  prob* 
ably  be  justified  on  the  distinctions  of  domicil  which  were  stated,  ante,  pp.  3S4-S8di 

As  has  been  remarked,  ante^  p.  879,  and  note  3,  the  opinion  seems  to  hare  ob> 
tained  at  one  time,  among  Englibh  lawyers,  that  though  the  slave  was  no  longer  prop- 
erty in  England  for  which  trover  would  lie,  yet  the  master's  right  to  perpetaal  service 
might  continue.  Though  this  doctrine  was  clearly  against  the  authorities  even  before 
Somerset's  case,  it  may  have  been  the  basis  of  Lora  Stowell's  opinion.  Blackstone, 
1  Comm.  p.  424.  **  And  now  it  is  laid  down  that  a  slave  or  negro,  the  instant  be 
lands  in  England  becomes  a  freeman ;  that  is  the  law  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoymoit 
of  his  person  and  his  property.  Yet  with  regard  to  any  right  wiiich  the  master  msj 
have  lawfully  acquired  to  the  perpetual  service  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remtin 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  for  this  is  no  more  than  the  same  state  of  subjecdoo 
for  life  which  every  apprentice  submits  to  for  the  space  of  seven  years  or  sometimei 
for  a  longer  term."  Mr.  Christian  notes  that  **  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  not  my 
intelligible,"  and  denies  the  validity  of  any  contract  made  by  the  slave  to  serve  for  Bl 
Blackstone  also  says,  "  whatever  service  the  heathen  negro  owed  of  right  to  his  owna 
or  master,  by  general,  not  local  law,  the  same,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  is  boond  to 
render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  a  Christian."  But,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  is  no  service  due  by  *^ general  law"  when  the  slave  is  no  longer  a  chattel  jure 
gentium. 
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that  Congress  may  legalize  slavery  by  statute.*  But  on  the 
same  principle  it  would  seem  that  freedom  could  not  be  legalized 
by  statute.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  his  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  19  Howard,  464,  says  :  "  If  Congress  possesses  the  power 
nnder  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  a  Territory,  it  must 
necessarily  possess  the  like  power  to  establish  it.  It  cannot  be 
a  one-sided  power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  or  particular 
views  of  the  advocates.  It  is  a  power,  if  it  exists  at  all,  over 
the  whole  subject."  Judge  McLean  finds  the  legislative  power 
to  establish  slavery  "  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  or  contrary 
to  its  spirit."  The  same,  if  true,  should  prevent  the  executive 
and  judiciary  created  by  the  Constitution  from  recognizing  or 
maintaining  slavery  under  laws  already  existing  in  the  Territo- 
ries. But  it  is  by  resorting  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
that  Judge  Campbell  invests  the  national  legislature  and  the 
national  judiciary  and  executive  with  the  power  and  duty  of  ex- 
tending and  maintaining,  in  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  the 
slave-holding  States. 

Legal  rights  and  obligations  exist  only  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The  reasoning  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  involves  the  doctrine  that  rights  and  obligations  incident 
to  the  status  of  persons  are  maintained,  in  the  Territories,  by 
the  executive  and  judicial  ftmctions  held  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  legislative,  or,  more  correctly,  the  juridical 
function,  by  which  those  rights  and  obligations  are  determined, 
is  not  invested  in  any  body  ;  but  remains  in  nuhihxts  until  a  new 
State  of  the  Union  is  created  which  may  assimie  it. 

§  532.  Whatever  power  the  national  Government  may,  of 
right,  exercise  in  the  Territories  has  either  been  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly granted  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  it  has  not 
so  been  granted.  » 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  created  by  it  power  to  maintain  and 
enforce  only  such  rights  and  obligations  as  are  referable  to  the 

'  19  Howazd,  582,  and  ante,  p.  542. 
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law  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  a  rule  resting  on  the  juridical 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  the  only  law  of  the  United  States,  affecting  private  per- 
sons, which  is  described  or  referred  to  in  the  ConstitutioE  is 
either  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  derived  either 
from  the  legislation  of  Congress  or  from  the  treaty-making 
power  *  held  by  the  President  and  Senate.*  And,  if,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  there  can  be  no  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
rule  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,^  it  would  appear  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  pri- 
vate persons  which  may  be  maintained  by  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial functions  of  the  national  Government,  in  virtue  of  power 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  are  only  such  as  are  determinable 
and  determined  by  one  of  these  three  indicators  of  the  national 
will. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  executive  and  judiciary  created 
by  it  power  to  enforce  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the 
law  of  a  State  of  the  Union  only  in  certain  specified  cases ; 
when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  taking  effect  as  pri- 
vate law,  those  rights  and  obligations  become  actually  effects  of 
the  national  law.^  Now,  even  admitting  that  the  several  legis- 
lative or  juridical  power  of  a  State  of  the  Union  may  determine 
the  status  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  Territory  (Judge  Camp- 
bell's theory),  the  Constitution  does  not  grant  to  the  national 
executive  and  judiciary  the  power  of  maintaining,  in  such  case, 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  would  be  created  by  the  State 
law.  If  then  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status 
of  persons  in  the  Territories  are  not  fixed  by  the  private  law  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty,  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  by  Con- 

»  Ante,  pp.  480,  481.  a  Const  Art.  11.  kc,  2. 

'  Curtis*  Comm.  §  19.  *'  The  law  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,"  citing  Wheaton  v.  Peters, 
8  Peters,  591.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  rights  and  obligations  in  relations  betweeo 
private  persons  can  be  judicially  recognized  under  a  treaty  alone,  independently  of  the 
principles  of  private  international  law  which  would  operate  where  dominion  had  been 
acquired  without  a  treaty.     This  question  is  to  be  further  considered  hereinafter. 

*  Ante,  §  445. 
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gresB,  it  follows  that  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  of 
the  national  Government  cannot  be  applied  to  maintain  such 
rights  and  obligations  in  virtue  of  any  grant  of  power,  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  to  the  national  executive  and  ju- 
diciary. 

§  533.  And  if  these  functions  of  sovereign  power,  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  functions,  may  be  exercised  by  the  national 
Government  to  maintain  in  the  Territories  any  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons,  not  determined  by  the  private  law 
of  the  Constitution  nor  ascribable  to  an  exercise  of  juridical 
power  in  some  treaty,  there  are  only  two  theories  or  views  of 
public  law  on  which  their  exercise  can  be  justified.  Either  the 
legislative  or  juridical  power  which  determines  those  rights  and 
obligations  has  been  granted  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution, 
(being  limited  by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,) 
or  else  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power  are,  in  reference 
to  the  Territories,  held  by  the  national  Government  as  an  in- 
tegral political  personality,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  independently  of  separate  grants  of  power  in  the  written 
Constitution  to  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, (being,  nevertheless,  limited  by  the  Constitution  oper- 
ating as  a  bill  of  rights,)  and  the  rights  and  obligations  main- 
tained and  enforced  by  the  executive  and  judicial  functions, 
held  by  that  Government,  are  derived  from  or  dependent  on  the 
legislative  (juridical)  power  held  by  Congress. 

There  is  certainly  no  consistency  in  denying  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  over  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the 
status  of  persons  in  the  Territories,  by  alleging  that  the  power 
to  create,  establish,  or  determine  such  rights  and  obligations, 
has  not  been  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of 
executive  and  judicial  power,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
is  maintained  ;  though  equally  unsupported  by  any  grant  in  the 
Constitution.  For  whether  the  executive  and  judicial  functions 
are  employed  to  enforce  a  rule  derived  from  statute  or  from  un- 
written jurisprudence,  and  whether  the  rule  enforced  by  them 
was  or  was  not  first  promulgated  by  Congress,  the  juridical 
'    88 
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power  of  the  nation  is  as  much  exercised  in  one  case  as  in^ 
other.* 

Whether  the  power  to  determine  the  status  or  coDditii 
of  private  persons  in  the  Territories  has  or  has  not  ben 
granted  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  there  is  fe 
one  conclusion ;  either  Congress  has  the  power,  (limited  obIt 
by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,)  or  else  4f 
executive  and  judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government  cu* 
not  be  exercised  in  reference  to  rights  and  obligations  iucWeii 
to  the  status  or  condition  of  such  persons.  In  other  words,  eitte 
the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  status  in  the  Tenitoriff 
are  maintained  by  the  three  functions  of  sovereignty  held  by  the 
Government  created  by  the  Constitution,  (limited  only  by  tk 
Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights  and  as  private  lav,)  a 
else  they  are  maintained  by  those  functions  invested  in  Bome 
other  depositary  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

A  judge  adopting  any  other  theory  for  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  must  himself 
virtually  assume  the  legislative  (juridical)  power  which  he  de- 
nies to  Congress.' 

§  534.  The  attribution  of  relative  rights  is  possible  oiuj 
under  particular  circumstances  of  natural  condition,  or  circnin- 
stanccs  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  persons  should  k 
found,  and  those  rights,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily  either 
attributed  or  denied  to  each  person  under  positive  law.  But  all 
natural  persons  are  in  circumstances  in  which  individual  ric^ts 
and  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  attributed  to  them,  aisi 
each  person  imder  positive  law  must  be  cither  a  le^al  person.  1? 
the  attribution  of  those  rights  and  that  capacity  or  be  a  chatii 
or  thing,  by  being  only  the  legal  object  of  rights  attribute  tc 
other  natural  persons. 

*  See  North  Am.  Rev.,  April,  1858,  p.  477,  in  an  article  on  Duer's  Constitatioaii 
Jnrispnidence. 


own  views  of  what  it  ought  to  mean.     When  such  a  method  of  intorpretatioti  d  -« 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Government,  with  Umited   and  d.'fi*' 


powers,  we  have  a  Government  which  is  merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  C^m^rtss- 
or  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  tMe  indindual  pw^** 
opinions  of  Uie  metnbers  of  thit  cottrC 
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Although  no  legal  right  is  herein  supposed  to  exist  of  neces- 
sity or  by  a  natural  law,  independently  of  positive  law  as  herein 
defined,  yet  individual  rights  are,  in  this  sense,  natural  or  pri- 
mordial, that,  wherever  a  natural  person  exists  in  a  state  or 
organized  civil  society,  these  rights  must  either  be  legally  at- 
tributed to  him  or  be  denied  by  the  maintenance  of  antagonistic 
rights  in  others.  And  since  status  or  personal  condition  consists 
in  the  attribution  or  denial  of  individual  rights  and  capacity  for 
relative  rights,  a  status  of  freedom  or  of  some  of  its  contraries  is 
necessarily  attributed  to  each  person  living  under  positive  law.* 

The  rights  of  masters  immigrating  with  slaves  into  the 
Territories  may  be  there  maintained,  as  they  existed  under  the 
law  of  their  State  domicil,  by  enforcing  obligations  correlative 
to  those  rights  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  and  of  all  other  per- 
sons ;  or  those  rights  may  be  disallowed,  and  the  slaves  placed 
in  different  relations  towards  their  former  masters  and  other 
persons.  But  either  the  national  juridical  power  must  be  mani- 
fested in  the  Territories,  in  the  maintenance,  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government,  of  those  rights 
and  obligations  by  whose  realization  status  or  personal  condition 
exists,  or  else  the  sovereign  power  of  determining  status  or 
condition  must  be  abandoned  to  whomsoever  may  there  have 
the  force  to  maintain  those  obligations  for  themselves  and  others. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  whether  Congress  should  or  should 
not  legislate  on  the  subject,  either  freedom  or  its  contraries  are 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  action  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment in  the  condition  of  every  natural  person  acquiring  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Territories.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  in  respect 
to  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  national  Government  may 
do  neither.* 

'  For  this  use  of  terms  compare  ante,  §g  40-44. 

'  In  the  address  of  the  Southern  delegates  in  Congress,  to  their  constituents,  Feb. 
1S49,  drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  published  among  his  Works,  yoL  vL,  on  pages  801, 
802,  is  the  following : 

**  The  North  no  longer  respects  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  though  adopted  by 
their  almost  unanimous  vote.  Instead  of  compromise,  they  avow  that  their  determi- 
nation is  to  exclude  slavezy  from  all  the  territories  of  Uie  United  States,  acquired  or  to 
be  acquured ;  and,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  Grom  emi- 
grating with  their  property  in  aLavos  into  any  of  theuL    Their  object,  they  allege,  la 
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§  535.  The  questions,  what  conditions  of  freedom  or  h?  cr> 
traries  may  exist  by  law  in  the  Territories,  independeiitly  t 
statute  ;  whether  neCTo  slavery  mav  or  mav  not  exist  there  h 
law,  and  whether  it  may  be  lawful  or  will  continue  there  in  ik 
case  of  slaves  brought  from  the  slave-holding  States  inJefrnJ- 
ently  of  positive  legislative  enactment,  and  to  what  pi:<s?e»35 
of  sovereign  power  the  law  affecting  conditions  of  freedi:»in  ix 
its  contraries  may  be  ascribed  in  any  one  of  the  several  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  regarded  as  jurisdictions  havimr  a 
several  local  municipal  law,  as  distinguished  fit)m  the  nati'-Lsl 
municipal  law,  are  to  be  considered  in  another  volimie,  in  the 
historical  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the  several  jurisdictions  em- 
braced within  the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  method  of  determining  the  status  of  private  per- 
sons in  the  Territories  which  was  indicated  bv  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell  and  supported  to  some  degree  by  Justices  Dani^rl  and 
Catron,  in  the  passages  cited  from  their  opinions  in  Dred  Sojtt'? 
case,  is  legitimate,  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  of  the  kw; 
prevailing  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  as  bein? 

to  prevent  the  extension  of  tlavery,  and  ours  to  exten«i  it,  thus  iiiakinjj  tl:  i'-a^  - 
tween  them  and  ua  to  be  tlio  nuked  (}uestion.  Shall  slawry  bo  exten-Ld  ,.r  l<':  ' 
do  not  deem  it  necessary,  looking  to  the  obj«*ct  of  ihis  aiMrtrss,  to  examine  r-ie  ':---•■■ 
go  fnlly  discii.s«s,'d  at  the  la^t  .session,  whether  Congress  has  the  ri^ht  to  t  </.']--  "i 
citizens  of  the  Soutli  from  emi<?ruting  with  their  property  into  torrirories  Ki.Lj:  .:• 
the  confederated  Stat<?8  of  the  I'nion.  What  we  pnipose  in  this  conne^-^tioa  i>. : -Lj-i: 
a  few  remarks  on  what  the  North  alleges,  erroneously,  to  be  the  issue  bttwe^ii  -?  i^- 
them. 

"  So  far  from  maintaining  the  d<x;trine  which  the  issue  implies,  we  hoLitha:-- 
Federal  (jlovcrnmeiit  has  no  right  to  extend  or  re>tnrt  -^hiverv,  no  uiore  th  :'i  r/.  r;^'-- 
lish  or  aliolisli  it,  nor  has  it  any  right  whatever  to  distiiigiii>ii  bi'twoen  the  ■ij^:*'-' 
inj<titutioiis  of  one  State,  or  section,  aii<l  another,  iu  ordor  to  favor  the  out-  aul-- 
courage  the  otln-r.  As  tlie  fideral  representative  of  each  an<l  uU  the  .Stait's,  it  J 
bound  to  deal  out,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal  jui«l  exact  ju^ti.e  ani  u^  ' 
to  all.  To  act  otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  dinncstiv'  in<i- 
tutions  of  the  one  and  another,  would  be  to  act  in  total  subver&iou  of  the  end  ijr  ^dv':. 
it  was  established,  to  be  the  common  protestor  and  guardian  of  all.  Eutertaiu:ii:tJt^ 
opinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the  North  alleges  wo  do,  for  the  extesisiori  of  slaverv.  Tbi: 
would  make  a  discrimination  in  our  favor,  as  unju-it  and  uncon>tituti.)aaI  as  t;;v  'i- 
crimmation  they  ask  against  us  in  their  favor.  It  is  not  for  them  nor  f  t  the  ie::ri; 
Government  to  det«nnine  whether  our  domestic  institution  is  good  or  bad  •  or  wljrther 
it  should  be  repressed  or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  imd  to  us  onlv,  to  decide  fnt 
questions.  What  then  we  do  insist  on,  is,  not  to  extend  slaverv  but  that  wf  *as!l 
not  be  prohibited  from  emigrating  with  our  property  into  tlie  Territories  of  the  [tut^i 
States  because-  we  are  slaveholders ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  '»'i  ta^ 
account  be  disfranchised  of  a  privilege  possessed  by  all  others,  citizens  and  fureLii^^ 
without  discrimination  as  to  character,  profession,  or  color.  All,  whether  savaae!  U' 
barian,  or  civilized,  may  freely  enter  and  remain,  we  only  being  excluded.** 
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either  national  or  local  in  extent,  (which  was  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,)  would  be  improper.  The  law  derived  from  the 
separate  or  reserved  powers  of  a  State  of  the  Union  would  be 
improperly  described  as  local  in  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
State,  if  any  persons  before  domiciled  in  such  State,  were  found 
in  the  Territories.  And  the  law  prevailing  in  a  Territory,  or, 
at  least,  all  law  determining  the  possession  of  individual  rights 
and  legal  capacity,  would  not  be  local  as  to  the  Territory,  but 
a  variable  aggregate  of  the  laws  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
tJie  States,  having  there  a  personal  extent.  Or  the  only  local 
law  determining  that  class  of  rights  would  be  those  applying  to 
persons  not  known  to  have  been  formerly  domiciled  in  some  one 
of  the  States.' 

§  536.  And,  since  rights  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  the 
enforcement  of  obligations  existing  correlatively  in  some  relation 
between  persons,  in  supposing  that  the  law  of  a  State  operates 
in  the  Territory  to  determine  the  rights  of  persons  therein  who 
before  had  been  domiciled  in  that  State,  correlative  obligations 
on  the  j)art  of  persons  in  the  same  Territory,  though  coming  from 
another  State,  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  first.  In  determining  the  various  relations  which 
may  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  forum  or  juris- 
diction, juridical  power  may  be  divided  ;  so  that  some  relations 
are  determinable  by  one  juridical  person  and  others  by  another. 
As,  for  example,  in  each  State  of  the  Union  the  powers  held  by 
the  national  Government  and  the  "  reserved "  powers  of  the 
State  determine  different  relations.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
in  any  one  relation  the  rights  and  obligations  of  those  between 
whom  it  exists  should  be  respectively  determined  by  different 
legislators.  The  individual  right  of  property  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  community ;  and  the 
right  of  a  slave  owner  in  respect  to  his  slave  as  the  object  of  his 
right  of  property,  involves  various  obligations  on  the  part  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.*     The  doctrine  that  the 

*  And  it  would  seem  that  under  that  theory  the  State  law  would  govern  the  con- 
dition of  the  descendants  of  the  emigrants  from  the  States;  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
personal  laws  having  a  heritable  character.     Compare  atUe^  §  193. 

<  Compare  ante,  p.  309,  note  1. 
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juridical  authority  of  a  State  shall  proprio  vigore  maintain  the 
rights  of  its  slave-holdingv  citizens  and  status  of  their  slaves  in 
the  Territory  is,  by  involving  the  determination  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  other  persons  not  coming  from  the  same  State,  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  that  the  laws  of  the  States  may,  in  the 
Territory,  respectively  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
persons  previously  domiciled  within  their  several  jurisdictions.* 

§  537.  The  further  exposition  of  the  local  municipal  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  therefore  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  his- 
torical or  chronological  abstract  of  the  various  legislative  enact- 
ments in  and  for  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  &c.,  affecting  personal  condition  or  status  ;  being 
a  continuation  of  the  abstract  of  the  colonial  laws,  having  like 
effect,  which  was  given  in  the  sixth  chapter.  In  this  will  be 
included  a  notice  of  those  provisions  of  the  several  State  Consti- 
tutions which  affect  this  topic  of  private  law.  Where  such 
legislation  refers  to  persons  as  alien  to  the  jurisdiction,  it  will  be 
noticed  in  its  chronological  order  among  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternal law,  the  law  applying  to  resident  or  domiciled  persons. 
Though  its  effect  and  constitutionality,  in  reference  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  (national  municipal,  g^wm-intemational 
law,)  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  a  separate  chapter, 
under  the  head  or  topic  of  that  international  law  which  is  law 
in  the  imperfect  sense,  when  the  several  States  are  regarded  as 
its  subjects,  by  reason  of  their  independent  authority,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  in  each  State,  as  private  law,  or  when  taking  effect 
on  private  persons,  identified  in  authority  with  the  local  muni- 
cipal law  of  that  State. 

§  538.  In  considering  the  various  statutes  and  constitutional 

*  Different  systems  of  laws,  having  different  personal  extent,  may  exist  together 
within  the  same  dominion.  Such  laws  may,  historically,  be  of  different  ori^pn.  Bat 
while  co-existing  in  some  one  State  or  territorial  jurisidiction,  their  legal  force  or 
autlionty  is  derived  from  one  and  the  same  sovereign  haxing  the  power  to  det^rHiiiie 
the^  conflict  of  laws  which  would  arise,  {Anlr^  pp.  25,  100.)  It  is  a  novel  idea  m 
jurisprudence  that  laws  differing  in  personal  extent,  and  deriving  their  authority  firom 
different  sovereigns,  should  co-exist  within  the  same  territorial  dominion.  See  Judge 
McLean's  obsenation,  ante,  p.  545.  Judge  Campbell's  idea,  assuming  that  the  States 
severally  are  sovereign  in  the  Territory,  seems  to  be  that  they  colouize  lands  vacant 
of  law,  and  that  the  citizens  of  each  caiiy  with  them  the  laws  of  the  mother  State ;  u 
the  English  colonists  brought  the  kws  of  England.     AtU^  p.  116. 
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^  provisions  of  the  several  States,  a  distinction  will  sometimes  be 
'I  noticed  between  such  as  refer  to  persons  and  to  their  relations, 
'  rights,  and  obligations  as  determined  by  laws  already  existing, 
and  which  are  therefore  to  be  applied  according  to  the  personal 
quality  of  those  laws,  and  provisions  whose  terms  require  a 
broader  application,  or  which  seem  to  attribute  rights  or  obli- 
gations to  all  natural  persons,  irrespectively  of  personal  distinc- 
tions previously  known ;  which  provisions,  therefore,  may  be 
held  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  supreme  legislating  power  as  uni- 
versaL  Since  the  universality  of  a  law,  however,  properly  be- 
comes matter  of  judicial  recognition  only  by  the  application  of 
private  international  law,^  the  existence  of  law  having  this  uni- 
versal personal  extent  in  any  State  will  be  more  properly  noticed 
in  considering  the  international  and  gi^o^t-intemational  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  which  in  each 
State  apply  to  persons  known  as  aliens,  either  to  the  State  alone 
or  to  the  State  and  the  United  States,  that  is,  foreign  and 
domestic  aliens,  according  to  the  phraseology  herein  before 
adopted  for  convenience  of  distinction.' 

§  539.  In  making  this  summary  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional provisions,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  show  in  what  civil 
or  social  liberty  consists  in  each  State  or  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Determined  as  it  is  by  the  existence  of  a  va- 
riety of  relations,  it  could  only  be  described  under  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights  under  private 
law  and  the  guarantees  for  their  maintenance  in  the  public  law. 
Neither  is  it  intended  to  give  a  summary  view  or  description  of 
slavery,  as  contrasted  with  a  free  condition  under  the  common  law 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a  condition  of  per- 
sonal bondage,  bondage  of  a  legal  person,  or  as  a  chattel  con- 
dition. The  purpose  in  view  wiU  be  to  present  the  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  the  juridical  modification,  extension,  or  re- 
striction, in  each  State  or  several  local  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  of  those  two  systems  of  personal  laws,  the  origin  and 
existence  of  which,  in  those  colonies  of  the  British  empire  which 

'  Amu,  §§  97-101.  '  AniB,  §  dS4. 
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souri Comp.,  539-641,  643  (1),  657, 
559  (1). 
Caucasian,  the  term,  217. 
Causes  Cx'lfebres,  slave  cases  in,  337  (1), 

338,  339  (1),  842,  344. 
Cession  of  territory  by  tlie  States,  410. 
Chalmers,  Pol.  Annals,  120  (1),  121  (1), 
197(2),  219  (1),  388  (8). 

Hist,  of  Kev.,  118  (1). 

Opinions,  117  (2),  122  (2),  126 

(2),  129  (2,  3),  218(1),  242(1). 
Charlemagne,  slavery  in  his  time,  159  (1) ; 
law  o^  for  rendition  of  slaves,  340(1). 
Charters,  colonial,  their  personal  guaran- 
tees, 119;  construed  by  personal  dis- 
tinctions embraced  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence, 207 ;  of  English  liberty, 
135(1);  ofVirginia,  228(1),  234(1); 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  247  (1);  Mass. 
254  (2),  256  (3);  Commission  to  Cutts, 
265  (1);  Conn.  270  (1),  273  (2); 
Providence  PI.  273  (3),  and  Rh.  L 
275  (1);  of  Duke  of  York,  278  (2); 
of  W.  Penn,  286  (1) ;  Carolina  Proprie- 
tors, 293  (1) ;  Trustees  of  Ga.  309  (2). 
Chattel  slaveiy  defined,  40 ;  its  prevalence 


in  antiquity,  164 ;  why  cognizable  by 
univernd  jurisprudence,  104 ;  when 
not  cc^^izable  by  reason  of  a  uni- 
versal attribution  of  rights,  106 ;  how 
modified  on  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, 156;  became  lawful  in  the 
colonies,  206 ;  may  have  cban<zed  in 
some  of  the  colonies  into  a  different 
bond  status,  210,  368. 
Chase,  Judge,  on  distribution  of  sover- 
eignty, 469  (2),  on  limitation  of  leg- 
islature, 619  (5). 
Chicago  Press,  case  on  negro  citizenship, 

437(1). 
Chipman  on  Government,  130  (2). 
Chitty,  Commercial  law,  119(1),  120(1). 

on  Prerogative,  118(1),  119(1), 

120(1),  126(2). 
Choate,  address  before  N.  Y.  New  England 

Soc,  126(2). 
Christianity,  its  effect  on  slavery  during 
the  Roman  empire,  155 ;  in  sustaining 
slavery  of  heathen  barbarians,  159; 
how  far  a  part  of  common  law,  172 ; 
recognition  in  some  colonial  codes, 
198 ;  negro  slavery  said  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of,  165(1). 
Christian's  notes  to  Blackstone,  1  (1),  29 

(2),  128,  130  (2),  588  (2). 
Christinaeus,  336,  384  (2). 
Churoli,  the,  not  authority  in  law,  12 ; 
doctrines  of,  respecting  slavery,  157; 
enslaving  by  the  Roman,  100,  (2,  6). 

membership,    qualification    for 

voting,  121. 
Cicero,  5  (2),  24  (1^  29  (2),  87  (2),  154 

(3),  426  (2). 
Citizen  defined  by  Ch.  J.  Taney,  412  (2); 
negroes  held  not,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
434;  contra  by  McLean,  435,  and 
Curtis,  436  (2);  diflforent  meanings  of 
the  term  in  the  Constitution,  435. 
Civil  law,  use  of  the  word,  7  (3) ;  in  Dutch 

colonies,  221  (1),  277  (2). 
Civil  liberty,  its  guarantees  in  English  law, 
134 ;  connection  with  political  liberty, 
419. 
Claim  in  pais,  for  delivery  of  slave,  330  n. 
Gay,   on  extension  of  the  Constitution, 
423 ;  on  State  law  in  U.  S.  courts, 
490  (2). 
Cobb,  Joseph  B.,  Leisure  Labors,  516  (1). 
Code,  civil,  Projet  du,  15  (1). 
Code  noir  of  Louis  XIV.,  343. 
CJoke's  Institutes,  4  (3,  4),  13  (3),  27  (2\ 
28(1),  32(1),  127,  128(1),  131(1), 
135(1),  136(1),  137(1),  141(1),  174, 
(1),  211(1),  218  (2),  507(1). 
Colebrooke,  Paper  on  Slavery  in  India, 
203(2). 
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Ck>leridge,  S.  T.,  618  (5),  524  (2). 

CollAiner,  Scuacor,  on  property  in  slftves, 
681  (U 

Ck>llituon  of  laws,  om  of  term,  97  (3). 

Colonial  Goveminents,  views  of  their 
powers,  121),  12C;  how  abrogated  by 
the  revolution,  400 ;  law  for  slavery, 
201),  226. 

Colonies,  origin  of  law  in,  228;  negro 
slavery,  when  introduced,  206 ;  law  of 
those  not  first  settled  by  English, 
221 ;  private  law  of,  continued  after 
the  Revolution,  407. 

Colonisttf,  their  dwtrine  of  the  public  law 
of  the  empire.  120-12G ;  personal  laws 
determining  their  condition,  196. 

Ck>lored  races,  basis  of  their  status  in  the 
colonies,  216. 

Condition  of  things,  2 ;  personal,  defined, 
39 ;  two  distinct  laws  of,  in  the  colo- 
nies, 216,  226. 

Congress,  its  recommendation  to  colonial 
conventions,  267  (U  402  (2);  pn>- 
ceedings  relative  to  St.  John  Parish 
and  the  Mecklenburgh  decl.,  406 
(1);  of  the  Revolution  had  no  power 
over  sttttus,  469 ;  question  of  its  power 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  625 ; 
autonomic  power  in  admission  of 
States  412,  (1). 

Correspondence  between  Gov.  of  New  Neth. 
ami  N.  K.  Commissioners,  26H  (6). 

ConfiMloracv  of  Now  England  colonies,  268 

Confedt'rHtic»n.  state  sovereignty  in,  407 
( 1 ):  article  affecting  status  in,  .'522. 

Conflict  of  laws,  (;2,  07. 

Connect icuf,  M»vtTcigiitv  in  the  freemen 
of,  I2r>(4);  origin 'of  Gov.  267(2); 
slavery  in,  212  (2^,  .Sr>9(4);  statute 
law  of  colony.  267-273. 

Conquered  countries,  their  laws  continue, 
114. 

Conspiracy  of  slaves.  See  Slaves,  insur- 
rection 

Constitutio  juris  gentium,  meaning  of,  152. 

Constitutions,  force  of  written,  396 ;  if 
changeable  except  in  accordance  with 
their  own  terms,  413;  authority  is  of 
the  nature  of  customary  law,  27.  (2) ; 
containing  legi>lative  changes  of  ex- 
isting law,  626.  (2);  of  the  several 
States  as  restrictive  of  legislature, 
620. 

Constitution  of  the  T'^nited  States,  hv  what 
p<'oj)le  e>tahli>hed,  4(K);  evidence  of 
the  hx-ation  of  sovereign  power,  422; 
contains  private  law  also,  423,  452; 
whether  it  s{>eaks  of  slaves  as  prop- 
erty or  as  persons,  660. 


Constant,  M.  Benj.,  85(3).  420i3,4«l  1. 

Contrary  and  oppos^ite,  the  term*  -ij^ 
gnished,  524  (2). 

Conversion  to  ChristianitT.     Sft  Bsrca. 

Convention^  revolationary,  at  Exeter.  \.E 
267(1). 

Convicts,  atatnte  aj^inst  importat>iQ  i. 
Va.,282  ;  Md.,  250  ;  Conn^  l72;  F*. 
21K). 

Coode  on  Le^slative  Expression,  30  it. 

Cooper's  version  oflust.,  214  (lu 

Cornbury,  Governor,  of  N.  Y.  and  N.J. 
283,  280;  his  instmction<,2?«0il. 

Corpus  Juris  CivilisL     Ste  Rinian  Lav. 

Comity,  reaaon  of  the  judicial  rule  sors&i 
69 ;  error  prevalent  on  thi*  tc-pt.n 
76,  362  ;  substitute  for  the  a^ 
rule,  81  ;  application  of  the  role  3 
Aave  caacs  daring;  the  colonLd  j>ctiA 
366;  question  of,  in  Dred  Scoti'scwt 
490  (2) 

Commerce,  law  of,  maritime,  embrvis 
universal  jurispnideuce,  <»9  «:l;si- 
very  under  it,  1 74. 

Commissioners  of  the  united  N.  E.  C^L 
268(51. 

of  the  U.  S.  Courts  tiar 

office  ministerial,  508  ;  judicial  a- 
thority  on  their  action  uud*;r  djera- 
gitive  alave  law,  .501  (2^  60?»1«- 

Common  law,  what  is,  31;  .Irffr^.'^^ 
view,  119(1);  its  |H^rs4Mial  t>\Tr':  i: 
America,  124-12t)-  it?  exreit  i-ir-- 
Britisli  empire,  131;  its  vSt  -^ » 
law  of  condition,  132;  its  l.-:t.l<>^- 
opment  in  each  c«»lony,  2K*:  i -' 
having  a  national  territori:il  'X-"*- 
in  the  l\  S.,  47S-4>2:  may  snrc^ 
as  a  pers<.mal  law,  4>0:  whe-  -> 
taining  and  when  not  su>t:iiiii:iJ  *J 
very  in  the  colonies,  324.  :^l 

Compact,  the  theory  of  the  mk-IaI  r.*  '• 
lustrated  in  the  T.  S.,  4<J«»  -.^- 
(6) ;  of  voluntary  compact-  in  t;i«  *^ 
settlement  of  the  colonies  l-**'. -"^ 
265  (1 ),  267. 

Compromise,  the  unconptiturionalirr  tTs 
Missouri,  .52H  (  1 ) ;  the  c^-'iiif-njai--^ 
measures  of  IS.50,  563  1 1  i. 

Com  stock.  Judge,  on  power  of  kp>V:^-'» 
529  (5)  ;  on  the  foundation  V  pry- 
erty,  505  ( 1  ). 

Comte,  Trait*'-  de  I^>pislation,  1  [t  ;  '■' 
la  Propriete,  4(;i»  i2t. 

Corv'inus,  Jus  < 'unoniouTn,  91  .U 

Courts  of  ordinary  juri^dictiun  in  t"' 
States.  their  concurrent  raii  .l 
power.  .501. 

Covamivias,  204  (2). 

Cousin,  7  (1), 
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CowelPs  Inst.,  207  (8). 

Crawford,  Judge,  on  judicial  power  under 
fug  slave  law,  502  (2). 

Criminals,  surrender  of  in  Conn.,  272  ;  in 
N.  E.  Articles  of  Confed,  268  (6). 
See  Convicts. 

Cmikshank,  Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
203  (2). 

Curtis,  G.  T.,  Commentaries  on  the  Juriad. 
&c..  of  the  U.  S.  Courts,  429  (3),  492 
(1),  493  (1,  3),  496  (1,  2),  498  (2), 
667  (1),  690  (3) ;  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  120  (1),  126  (2),  314  (2), 
400  (2),  401  (1),  406  (1,  2,  6),  408 
(2),  6l6  (2). 

,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
334  (3);  slavery  a  variable  statuat 
368  (5) ;  meaning  of  citizen,  436  (2) ; 
criterion  of  State  law,  490  (2);  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  646-654. 

Cnshiug,  L.  S.,  on  Study  of  Roman  Law, 
16  (1),  25  (3),  29  (1).  Law  of  legisla- 
tive Assemblies,  486  (1),  609  (1). 

Custom,  effect  and  not  cause  of  law,  26. 

Customary  law,  included  in  positive  law, 
30,  677;  origin  of  an  international, 
84 ;  foundation  of  negro  slavery,  206 ; 
international  in  case  of  slaves  during 
the  colonial  period,  334 ;  an  inter- 
national, recognized  in  slave  cases, 
363;  none  for  slavery  in  England, 
380. 
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D'Agnesseam.  4  (1),  9  (1),  10  (1),  12  (1), 
14  (2),  18  (1),  24  (1),  31  (1). 

Dane's  Abridgment,  408  (2). 

Daniel,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  Roman  law 
of  Libertini,  214  (1)2);  on  the  status 
of  Africans  by  the  law  of  nations,  321 
(1);  on  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
631-634. 

Danish  settlements,  law  in,  219  (2),  221 
(1),  291  (1),  344  (2). 

Debtors  required  to  satisfy  by  personal  ser- 
vice, statute  Conn.,  271 ;  Pa.,  288. 

Decisions,  judicial,  their  force,  26,  626  (2) ; 
in  international  law,  33,  330  ;  of  the 
•  colonial  courts,  209. 

Declaration  of  Rights  of  continental  Cong., 
126  (2);  of  Virginia,  246. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  its  effect  on 
personal  condition,  467-471 ;  the 
Mecklenburg,  296,  402  (1),  406  (1). 

Decretals.     See  Canon  Law. 

Deferriere,  28  (2). 

Definitions,  maidm  in  Digest,  3  (2) ;  who 
should  make  them  in  science,  469  (2). 


Delaware,  slavery  in  the  settlements  on 
the,  206 ;  statutes  of  the  Col.,  291- 
293. 

Delivery  of  fugitives  on  claim,  330. 

De  Maistre,  16  (4),  396  (2). 

Demosthenes,  6  (2). 

Denisart,  Decisions  Nouvelles,  343  (1), 
344  (2). 

De  Tocqueville,  16  (2),  404  (2),  408  (2). 

De  Tracy,  comment.  Montesq.l  (1),  417  (2). 

Descent  of  personal  laws,  196,  466 ;  sla- 
very by.     See  Birth. 

Despotic  power.     See  Absolute  power. 

Dew  on  Slavery,  616  (1). 

Digest.     See  Roman  Law. 

Diogenes,  Laertius,  2  (2). 

Dionysius  Halicaniassensis,  144  (1). 

Distributed  sovereignty.  See  Sovereignty. 

District  of  Columbia,  463,  663  (1). 

Doctor  and  Student,  8  (2),  13  (3),  16  (1), 
29  (2),  36  (2). 

Domat,  1  (2),  4  (1),  7(1),  16  (4),  144  (3), 
316(1). 

Domicil,  personal  extent  of  laws  deter- 
mined by,  49,  112  ;  law  of  determin- 
ing status,  and  the  exception,  109  (1) ; 
its  importance  in  the  international  law 
of  the  colonies,  316 ;  case  of  slave's 
return  to,  384. 

Douglas,  Summary,  274  (1). 

Dred  Scott's  case,  opiuimi  of  the  court, 
who  are  citizens,  412  (2) ;  negroes  not 
citizens,  434 ;  constitution  operating 
as  bill  of  rights,  440  (2),  463  (1),  629 ; 
effect  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
471  (2) ;  criterion  of  State  law,  490 
(2) ;  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri 
Comp.,  628;  opinions  of  Justices 
Wayne  and  Grier,  531 ;  of  Justices 
Daniel  and  Campbell,  631-638 ;  Mr. 
Justice  Catron,  639;  Mr.  Justice 
McLean,  641 ;  Mr.  Justice  Curtis, 
646 ;  summary  of  the  opinions,  667 ; 
argument  against  the  decision,  660- 
670. 

Droit,  use  of  term,  146  (1). 

Dromond's  slave,  Va.,  231. 

Duck's  Treatise,  146  (1). 

Duer  on  Insurance,  29  (2). 

Duke's  Laws,  the,  278. 

Dummer's  Defence  of  the  N.  E.  Charters, 
118  (1),  129  (1). 

Dunning,  in  Somerset's  case,  376  (4),  377. 

Dumont's  Corps  Diplomatique,  176  (1). 

Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  16  (2),  18  (1), 
81  (1),  47  (3),  140  (3),  145  (1),  481 
(1,  3),  482  (3),  498  (1}. 

Dutch  settlements,  negro  slavery  in,  206  ; 
civU  law  in,  277  (2). 

Dwairis  on  Statutes,  127  (1). 
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Edriiins,  162  (3). 

Edward  the  Confessor,  commcm  law  in  his 
time,  131  (2),  172(1). 

EleetiTe  franchise,  227;  colonial  statute 
law  renpecting,  Va.,  232,  238,  242, 
246 ;  Md.,  254 ;  Mass.,  255,  256,  261, 
262 ;  Conn.,  268,  271 ;  Rh.  L,  273 
(8);  N.  J.,  286;  S.  Car.,  298,  301. 

EDenborough,  Lord,  on  recognition  of  fo- 
reign Taw,  68  (2) ;  on  personal  laws 
in  India,  216(1). 

Elliot's  Hist  of  N.  £,219  (5),  259  (1), 
277  ( 1 ). 

Elliott's  Debates,  408  (2). 

Emancipation.     See  Manmnisrion ;  Slaves. 

Encyclopedia  Am.  yoL  viL    See  Story. 

England,  local  customs  in,  99(1),  116(2); 
law  of,  its  extent  in  conqnered  coun- 
tries, 117;  negro  sUvery  in,  dnring 
colonial  period,  170-188 ;  slaves  being 
there,  stat  of  Va.  respecting,  239, 
243. 

England,  Bishop,  Letters  on  Slavery,  150 
(1),  157(1),  160(1),  167(3). 

Equality  of  men,  effect  of  its  assertion  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  468. 

Equity,  distinguished  from  law  only  as  a 
method  of  remedy,  81,  n. 

Euripides,  Hec.,  459  (2). 

European  race,  extent  of  laws  to,  the,  217, 
320,  324. 

Evidence.     See  Testimony. 

Existence  and  realization  of  relations  dis- 
tinguished, r>9. 

Extent  of  law,  80 ;  criterion  of  it,  96 ;  of 
English  law  of  personal  condition  in 
the  empire,  140,  196;  not  changed 
by  tlie  Constitution,  465, 

Extradition  by  tlie  executive,  not  demand- 
able  in  case  of  slaves  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  387. 


Fers  nmtnrae,  aurmmUy  dlsdngcac^  !na 

aUrea,  385  i  1  u 
Ferirnsoii,  Report  on  Dirorcc,  383  f . 
Ficbte,  35  ( 1  ^ 
Final  arbiter  of  power  umder  dx  Ccca- 

tion,  430. 
Fmch,  Sir  Henrj,  27  i2i,  29  ilw  «  1. 
Fitzberbert,  1 79  f  2 1. 
Fleta,  127  (H  207  ^Sl 
Fletcher,  Stndiea  on  SaTerr,  157  rl^  12 

(2),]G0(2k 
Foelix,  Droit  IntenuUioDal  Prhv,  9  I .  a 

ill,29<2»,  65ily^  75,  78«Uc*U 

99(lu  100<2»,  I09«l|. 
Foreign  commerce,  neero  slaTes  in.  ttnv 

the  colonial    period,  323 :   pow  i' 
«       imperial  Government  over,  1% 
law,  ita  authority,  28,  33.  ^  S: 

measure  of  the  allowance  of  ia  A^ 


79,  82. 

precedents,  their   force  ia  ii 


Falck,  Juristiche  Encyclopadie,  5  (1),  15 
(3),  2G  (2),  28  (2),  40  (2),  509  (1), 
510(1,  2),  520(3). 

Fauchcr,  22(1),  40(2). 

FcderaliHt,  No  30,  by  Madison,  405  (2), 
400  (5);  No.  82,  by  Hamilton,  402 
(2),  403(2),  400(2),  408(2).  ; 

Feudal  slavery,  nature  of,  44  ;  replaced 
cbattfl  slavery  in  Europe,  ir>7. 

~^^—  institutions,  an  illustration  of  dis-  I 
tributed    sovereignty,   814    (1),    408! 


national  law,  84,  334. 

Forteacoe  de  Laadiboa,  13  (5t,  211  \U 

Forum  of  jmisdiction  or  of  domidl,  61 

Foster's  Lecture,  7(1). 

France,  serfdom  in,  158,  159, 339  iUc» 
tomary  law  of  in  case  of  slaves,  237- 
844. 

Franchise.     ^See  Elective. 

Frandsqne,  case  of  negro  in  France.  $U 

Free  condition,  <m  what  power  res&az  a 
the  colonies,  215. 

Freemen,  who,  in  the  sen.«e  of  ei«ctPT\  ia 
the  N.  K-  coloniea,  121 ;  in  Mis^.r-Ji:: 
their  action  in  the  Revolution,  I'.'L 

Free  negroes.      See  Xejirroed. 

Free  persons,  sale  of  such  as  slaves,  -arc? 
against,  Va.,  239,  243,  244 :  Mi  251: 
Del.  2113. 

reduced  to  servitude  bv  stasa 

249,251(1^  252,253. 

Freedom,  bow  it  may  be  descril^d.  5^ : 
how  it  maty  exist,  419,  394;  civi-  a^ 
cial,  and  political  distingui^h^  1^\ 
415;  how  distinguishable  under  aie 
laws  of  the  U.  S.,  450 ;  how,  i » 
sense,  impossible,  459  (2), 

Fueros,  the  Spanish,  160  ( 1 ). 

Fugitive.     Sre  Slaves,  servants. 

slave     law.       See    Compwd* 

measures.     Commissioners,  U.  S. 

Functions  of  sovereignty,  their  separalke. 
314  (2);  bow  held  by  the  Dsn-ci 
Government,  424  ;  theorv  of  their  ex- 
ercise in  the  Territories,  580-592. 

Fundamentals,  the,  general,  of  Plvmodi 
Col.,  264  ;  of  Maasachusetts  B«jC<i 
258. 
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Gains,  89  (I). 

Gentilis,  Albericns,  887  (I). 

Georgia,  slavery  when  introducecl,  206- 
212  (2);  statute  law  of  the  colony, 
809-811. 

German  empire,  an  international  law  of, 
100  (1). 

Germany,  slavery  in  ancient,  158  (1); 
slavery  not  recognized  in  modem,  161 
(2) ;  but  law  of  some  districts  as  to 
liberty  of  strangers,  840. 
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Menander,  43  (1). 
Menu.     See  Manou. 
Mercantile  law,  mistaken  view  of  its  Iban- 

dation,  29  (2X 
Merchants,  custom  o£,  in  F^nglish  law,  17i 
— ^— —  mention  of,  in  Magna  Charts, 

141. 
Merhn,  Repertoire,  99  (IX  160  (IX 
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Mels,  case  of  slave  at  siege  of,  838. 

HiDer,  Hugh,  159  (1). 

Milton,  Defensio  piro  Popnlo  Aiigl.,172  (1). 

Hinisterial  officers,  505. 

Mirrour,  127  {l\  189  (1),  211  (1). 

Hiflsoori  ComproEoise,  563  (1),  and  see 
Dred  Scott 

Mittermaier,  Privatrecht,  159  (1). 

Hohammedan  law  in  India,  115  (1). 

I.  doctrine  on  enslaving  in- 

fidels, 160 ;  as  to  effect  of  conversion, 
167  (1), 

Molloy,  de  Jure  Marit.  4  (3),  188  (1),  879 
(3). 

Holfnenx,  case  of  Ireland,  48  (2). 

Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  1  (1),  80  (2), 
159  (1),  426  (2);  Letties  Persanes, 
876  (3). 

Moors^  slaveiy  of,  162,  234,  841. 

Morhof,  Polyhistor.,  16  (4). 

Motley,  Rise  of  Dutch  Rppublic,  204  (2). 

Moulton,  Ui»t  of  N.  Y.,  206  (1),  221  (1). 

Miihlenbrucb,  Pandectarum  Doctrina,  153 

Mnlford,  Hist,  of  N.  J.,  221  (1). 

Municipal  law,  origin  of  the  term,  7  (3) ; 
Blackstone's  definition  of,  12;  how 
used  as  equivalent  to  national  law, 
222(1X518(8). 


N 


National  Government,  use  of  term,  408. 

■  Ill  law,  how  distinguished,  17 ;  di- 

vided into  internal  and  international 
law,  49,  and  see  Municipal  law. 

municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  440. 

sovereignty,   how  exhibited  in 


the  Revolution.  408. 

states,  distinction  of,  by  De  Tracy 


and  others,  417  (2). 
NatiiMis,  foreign,   how  a    source  of  law 

for  some  one  state,  28-85. 
of  antiquity,  all  allowed  slavery, 

154. 


,  law  of.  See  International  Law  and 

Universal  Jurisprudence. 
Native  ful(ject  distinguished  from  alien,  49, 

— -—  subjects  in  the  colonies  distin- 
guished, 199. 

Natural  law,  its  recognition  in  jurispru- 
dence, 2,  5,  11,  18,  16,  24;  how 
identified  with  universal  jurispru- 
dence, 98,  96 ;  its  exposition  in  the 
Roman  Civil  and  Canon  law,  20  (1^, 
S6,  94  (1);  doctrine  of,  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, 147,  148;  how  not  the  legal 
basia  of  rights  of  the  colonitti,  197 ; 


nor  the  basis  of  American  Constitu- 
tions, 418. 

Natural  reason,  its  constant  recognition  in 
jurisprudence,  15 ;  how  applicable  in 
the  absence  of  local  territorial  law, 
200(1). 

rights,  how  far  recognized  in  the 

national  law  of  the  U.  S.,  460. 

and  necessary  law  of  nations,  45. 


Naturalization,  colonial  law  of,  218  (1) ; 
statute,  in  Va.,  288,  234,  289 ;  Md., 
248 ;  N.  Y.  279,  282 ;  S.  C,  298. 

powers  of  ^e  States  in  re- 
spect to,  450. 

Nature,  law  o^  1>7. 

Navarete,  162  (1). 

Nebraska  Territory,  Act  to  organize,563(l). 

Negro  plot  in  New  York,  282  (1). 

slavery.    See  Slaves  Slavery. 

Negroes,  held  in  slavery  in  England,  176. 

,  basis  of  their  legal  condition  in 

the  colonies,  215,  821,  890. 
-,  when  property  by  the  law  of  com- 


merce, 828,  849. 

free,  their  character  described  in 


colonial  statutes,  Va.,  242;  N.  J.. 
284;  Pa.,  289;  Del.,  293;  reduced 
to  servitude  by  law,  R.  I.,  276 ;  Pa., 
290;  {see  Illicit  intercourse,)  prohib- 
ited from  holding  slaves,  Va.,  238, 
240 ;  from  bearing  arras  in  the  militia, 
Va.,  241,  244;  or  training,  Mass.,  261; 
Conn.,  270;  from  keeping  arms  and 
ammunition,  Va.,  244 ;  Mass.,  257 ; 
Pa.,  288;  S.  C,  300;  from  holding 
real  estate;  N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  J.,  284. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  495  (7),  601  (2),  608  (1);  in 
Dred  Scott's  case,  628  (2),  589. 

Netherlands,  international  law  of,  in  case 
of  slaves,  277  (2),  386. 

New  England,  slavery  introduced  into  col- 
onies of,  206. 

Great  Patent  of,  254  (2). 

United  Colonies  of,  268  (5). 

New  Hampshire,  statute  law  of  the  coL, 
265-267. 

Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  267  (IJ. 

New  Haven,  origin  of  government  at,  268. 

New  Jersey,  statute  law  of  the  coL,  282- 
286. 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of.  See  Compro- 
mise Measures. 

New  York,  considered  a  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, 124  (3). 

statute  law  of  the  col.,  277-282. 

Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  229,  278. 

Nodier,  Jean  Sbogar,  459  (2). 

Normans,  theur  siteration  of  Saxon  ville- 
nage,  136. 
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North  Carolina,  statata  law  of  the  ool., 
29»-296. 

NorthiogtoDf  Chancellor,  decision  on  aU- 
▼ery  in  England,  186 ;  Stowell's  criti- 
cism on  it,  586. 587. 

Noy'8  Maxims,  172  (1). 


O 


Object  of  action,  18. 
— —  of  right,  20. 

-^  use  of  term,  compared  with  snbjeot, 

20(2). 
Objective  meanings  of  liberty,  38 ;  of  law, 

78  ;  of  the  word  jus,  146  (1). 
0*Callagan,  Hbt  of  New  Netherlands,  221 

(1). 
Office,  statute  law  providing  who  should 

hold,  Va.,  288 ;  Md.,  251. 

Origin  of  law,  24  ;  of  umversal  jurispru- 
dence, 92,  98. 

Otis,  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  198  (1). 

Ownersliip  in  slaves,  during  the  colonial 
period,  how  far  supported  by  uni- 
versal jurisprudence,  188,  206,  862, 
864 ;  how  far  by  common  law  of 
England,  188,  225,  828,  889. 

Oxford  Chronological  Tables,  159  (1). 


Penona,  natural   and  legal,  41: 

gnished    from    thinga,   19;  SQt,  M; 
daves  when  not,  42,  U»& 

Personal  condition,  89,  41. 

extent  of  lawa,  48-61 ;  ibsnii 


Paley,  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philo.,  12  (2),  316 
\l),  400(2). 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  159  (1). 

Papal  Hulls  recognizing  slavery,  160  (5). 

PariH,  an  asylum  for  liberty,  342  (1). 

Parish  of  St'  John's,  Ga.,  406  (1). 

Parliament,  power  of,  13  (3),  127. 

Partidas,  Las  Siete,  344  (2). 

Partus  sequitur  ventrem,  211  (1). 

Porsons,  CIl  J.,  on  slavery  in  Mass.,  263 
(3). 

Pascal,  Lettres  Provinciales,  24  (1). 

Patents,  tlio  colonial,  their  force,  119. 

of  N.  K.,  254  (2);  of  Va.,  228(1). 

Paternal  power,  its  ancient  extent,  360  (5). 

Patrol,  statute  law  of,  S.  C,  305. 

Peckius,  (le  Kc  Nautica,  29  (2) ;  de  Reg. 
Juris.  87  (3). 

Penn,  \V.,  his  proposed  legislation  for  ne- 
groes. 287  (Ij ;  views  of  governments, 
420(1). 

Peimsylvania,  statutes  of  col.,  286-291. 

Hist.  Soc.  Memoirs,  219(2). 

People,  the  ]M>litical,  distinguished,  391) ; 
who  so  called  in  the  Constitution,  399, 
405;  their  action  in  the  Jicvolution, 
400;  their  power  unlimited,  414. 


international  law,  64 ;  in 

116;    ita    exhibition   in   the  Boai 

empire,  116,  196^  388. 

laws,  28. 

rights,  101. 

Btatxitea,  99. 


Penonality,  legal,  nnder  a  kv  of  b- 

▼ersal  extent,  107. 
Perthes,  Ufe  of,  418  (3). 
PetersT  Hist,  of  Conn.,  268  (2> 
Phillimore,  J.  C  880  (4). 
— ^—  Robert,  Commentariss  on  b- 

temational  Law,   11  (1),  23  (U  S 

(1),  96  (IX  109  {l\  318  (2),  S38u\ 

342(1),  344  (2),  849  (2). 
Phraseology,  ambiguity  of  legal,  53:  i- 

htttrated  in  discnssioa  of  the  dstsr 

qnestioo,  57&-687. 
Pierce's  Patent,  254  (2> 
Piracy,  the  slave  trade  wasnot,dDBf  it 

colonial  period,  893w 
Pitkm,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  121  (1),  406  (hiffl 

(2). 
PoUtical  liberty,    ISO,    414;  how  deis^ 

mined  in  the  U.  S.,  474. 
Plato,  recognition  of  lawfulness  of  sIstctt, 

154  (3). 
Piatt,  Judge,  on  concorrent  judkial  po»tT. 

497. 

Senator,  on  judicial  decision,  5^6^^ 

Pl^nnouth  colonists,  their  compact,  1^) 
colony,  charters  of,  25i  |2s.irj 

of,  254-266. 
Pole,  case  of  refugee,  336. 
Portugal,  negro  slavery  in,  162. 
Positive  law  defined,    14 ;  the  tern,  K» 

used  in  the  discussion  of  slaYerv  (^^s- 

tions,  576. 
morality,  name  applied  to  iot- 

national  Inw,  10  (2). 
Postliniinium,   if  applicable  in   sla^e  re- 
turning to  domicil,  384,  3i<5. 
Pothier,  29  (2),  100  (2). 
Potter,  E.  R.,   Report  on  Abolition  Pel, 

275(1),  276. 
I  Powell,  Judge,  on  slavery  in  Engl.iri-i,  l>t 
Precedent's,  judicial,  force  of,  25.  b'^6  lo  : 
I  in  international  law,  84,  334. 

British,  duriiiijr  the  coloniaj  yr 

I  nod,  333. 

Prescott^  Hist  Ferd.  and  Isab.,  162  (4i 
Presumption,   in  favor   of  Uberty,  S?  ^ 
;  381,  382.  ^ 

I statutory     against     liberty. 

I         S.  C,  299,  303. 
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Prfee,  1>r.  Kehard,  118  (2). 
Frimai7  meuung  or  word  law,  1. 

Ian  aa  called.  1  (2). 

Prirooidial  righu,  87  (1),  69. 

Prince,  CbroDoL  Birt.  of  N.  E.,  2S5  (3). 

PtlNinen  of  nr,  endaTed,  160  j  nhea  not 

b;  ChriatisD  nadoiu,  I6S  ;   tnw  n- 

^Kctiiij;,  during  •evenleenth  cenlary, 

2W(2J. 
Propotj,  standard  of,  in  the  colonial  law, 

133,  as3i  in  tbe  lav  of  the  U.  S., 

see. 

,  piarantaa  ot,  in  the  oonstitatioD, 

463. 

in  trandto,  dactrina  of   iotenia- 

tional  lav  respecting,  3tC-364. 

!□  iIbtm,  not  recognized  by  VatCel 

and  Fothndorf,  348  ;  bov  far  not  re- 
cogniiad  by  international  law,  during 
the  colonial  period,  867-S60;  not 
prolecled  against  tbe  legislative  pow- 
er of  Coogresi  by  n  conititutional 
guarantee,  661^71. 

Proprietary  Governments,  120. 

Providence  Plantation!,  laws  of,  278,  275. 

,   town    ol^    re  solution    against 

slavery,  376  (1> 

Profriiioial  Goventments,  120. 

Pmssian  code,  partial  Teoogaitia&  of  slave- 
«y  in,  161  (21. 

PnbUo  Uv,  21,  22;  common  Uw  of  En^ 
land  openting  as  sach,  125 ;  that  m 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  422. 

Pnohu,  Gewotinheit'i  Secht,  27  (2). 

PniFeDdorr,  4(3),  9(2),  le  (4),  816  (I), 
346-8fil. 

FutDam'i  Magaxine,  IG7  (I). 

Pjrrtio,  2  (3). 


Qnaken,  reason  of  the  legiilution  against 
them,  3S6  (1). 

ordered  to  be  sold,  361. 

Qaaa-interoational  law,  operatiDu  of  com- 
mon law  of  England  aa  tuch  in  tbe 
British  Empire,  197  ;  inch  law  Uiidor 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  ^.,  462. 

Qnintus  Curtin*,  IBl  (2). 


Baoes,  diadnctionof,  dctennining  condition, 
none  ninong  aocienU,  164  ;  Mr.  Web- 

ion,  ih.  (2);  tbe   modBro,   ib.,    199, 
321. 
Bam-  on  Legal  Jodgmeat,  25  (2),  26  (2), 


28(2),  29(1,3),  81  (I),  82(1),  83 
(U  fi69  (2). 
Raynsl's  W.  Indies,  163  (3). 
Rayneval,  Inst,  10  (1). 

Rawla  on  the  Constitution,  481  (2),  492 
(3),  496  (3). 

Realization  and  existence  of  relations,  69. 

Heal  estate,  slaves  declared,  Va.  StaL,  280. 

Recht.  Ger.  use  of  term,  6  (2),   146  (1) ; 
.  biirgerliobes,  21  (2). 

Reddie,  Inqdrie*  in  the  Science  of  Law, 
1(1).«(1),  3(l),4(l>,  5(3),  6(1). 
7(3),  11  (2),  15(1),  18  (2,3,4),  19 
(B),  20  (U  26  (3,  4|,  2«  II,  2),  81  (1), 
84(1),  36  (31,  47  (21,  50(1).  63(1), 
72  (3),  469  (2)  j  Inqairiea  in  lutenut- 
tional  Law,  9  (1),  10  (3),  11  (3),  34 
(1),46(1.3),  48(1),  il9(3.  4);  Hist 
Law  or  Marii.  Com.,  7  (3),  10  (2\ 
28  (2),  83(1),  89  (l> 

Redemptioners,  218.     Sa  Servants. 

Reeves,  UUt.  of  English  Law,  144  (2); 
Law  of  Shipping,  118  (3),  121  (2). 

DomeiticKelations,  273(1),  359  (2> 

Register  Brevium,  185  (I). 

Relations,  tbe  effect  of  law,  19. 

bow  detiiminable  by  more  than 

one  state,  e6-5a 

Beligious  i^edom  in  tbe  N.  E.  col,  122 
(2). 

Ramarques  dn  Dnnt  Francais,  par  M.  H. 
M.,  Advocat,  339. 

Rendition,  not  applicable  to  slave  cases,387. 

Reportg,  judicial,  tt  tbe  table  of  cases. 

Republic,  meaning  of,  418. 

Itepnblican  Government,  gnarantee  of,  in 
tbe  CoDstitatiaa,  47G. 

Baapoosa  Prudentum,  28  (2). 

Review,  MaiL  QoaM.,  27  (2),  113  (1), 
469  (2). 

N.  Am.  Qnart,  122  (3),  192  (1). 

London  Uw,  144  (1), 

New  EngUnder,  214  (1). 

North  Bridih,  418  (3). 

South.  Qnart,  401  ( I),  402  (2). 

RoTOlalion,  its  place  in  reference  to  law, 
36(1)1  American,  organs  of  tbe,  401. 

Rhode  IiUnd,  sUtute  lawof  uol.,  373-277. 

Right,  diOerent  aenses  of  [he  term,  146. 

Kighta,  of  persons  and  of  things,  19,  20 ; 
and  duties,  conetativa,  19;  individa- 
al  and  relative,  37  j  bow  altribnted 
iritb  different  personal  extant,  51 ; 
not  attributed  to  all  by  national  law 
of  U.  S.,  466 1  necessary  coaditions 
of  their  lEcognition  in  intrmational 
law,  66 ;  bow  guaranteed  i  n  tbe  Cons, 
of  the  U.  S.,  460.     Hee  BlUi  uf  ri^tl. 

Robertson's  Hiit  of  Charles  V.,  146  (1), 
157(1),  164(1);  Hut  of  Am.,  164(1). 
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Robertson,  Lord,  on  SomenetTf  case, 
881(1). 

Rogron,  Code  Civil  EzpUqnA,  416  (1). 

Roman  Law,  nniyenal  jariBpmdence  in, 
87,  142 ;  reason  of  its  judicial  recog- 
nition, 29  (1),  144,568;  is  the  foun- 
dation of  English  law,  144  (2) ;  was 
not  compatible  with  intematioxial  law 
in  modem  sense,  147. 

Citatiant  /rom  the  Corpui  Juris, 

156  (4). 

145-150,  152. 

L  t.  ii  40  (1),  93  (1),  152. 

L  t  ilL    48  (2),  150,  151. 

158. 

LtT.  150,  218  (IX 

214  (1). 

152,  158. 
885(1). 

152,  158. 
152  (2). 


Institutes,  Proosminm, 

"       Lib.  L  t.  L 

tt 

u 


II 


u 


t( 
tt 
It 


LtTiii. 
L  t.  xiL 
ILti. 
n.  t.  ▼. 
Digest,  Lib.  L  t  i.     45  (1),  70  (1).  87 

(2),  146(1),  15^  (2), 
818  (1 
LtiL 


ct 

CI 

(t 
it 
« 

(C 

It 

tl 
It 
It 
II 


.  1  m. 
1. 1.  iv. 
L  t'v. 
L  t.  zvii. 

n.t  L 

XVIIL  1. 1 
XL.tY. 
XLIII..  t  xxix. 
XLVIL  t.  X. 
XLVIIL  t.  xxiL 


28  (2),  88  (i; 

882(2 

25(4 

40  (1),  211  (1 

8  (2).  4  (4 

70(1; 

154  (1 
882(1) 
882  (1 
228(1; 


It 


It 


70  (2). 

XUX.  txv.    151  (2),  885  (1), 

886  (1). 

L.  t.  xvil  882  (1). 

Codex,  Lib.  L  t.  x.  160  (1). 

la  t  xxxviii.  164  (1). 

"  VI.  t  i.  886  (1). 

"  VIL  tv.andvL        214(1). 

"  Vm.  t.  liii.  381  (1). 

NovellsB  C,  Jostiniani,  156, 157,    158  (2). 

**        "   Leoni8,9,10,ll,  157(1X 

«       "       "       38,39,  158(2). 

Romance  languages,  use  of  terms  subject 

and  object  in,  20  (2). 
Royalist  theory  of  location  of  sovereignty 

in  the  colonies,  118. 
Ruffin,  Judge,  on  limitation  of  the  legisla- 

turje,  464  (1). 
Runaway.    See  Servants,  slaves. 
Rushworth,  179  (1). 
Ruskin,  459  (1). 
Russel,  Lord  John,  Hist,  of  English  Gov., 

416  (1). 
Rutherfurth's  Inst,  2  (2),  3  (1). 


Sachsenspiegel,  28  (1). 

Sale  of  oneself,  tlaveiy  by,  161 ;  prokibi- 
tion  of  by  Roman  emperor,  158  (2), 

of  free  persons  u  slavea.     See  ¥m 

persons. 

Savigny,  Heutige  Rom.  Recht,  4  (2),  15 
(1),  21  (2),  28  (1),  27  (2),  2%  (2^  » 
(2),  82  (2),  42  (1,  2\  63  (1),  78  {l\ 
86  (1),  98  (1,  2),  97  (2),  99  (1),  100 
(1),  109(1),  112(1),  144  (2),  148(1), 
152  (1). 

Oescbiehte  dee  Rom.  R.  im  liift- 


telalter,  23  (1),  47  (1),  86  (IX  144 

(2X  146  (IX 
— —  on  the  Vooation  of  oar  Age  ftr 

Legishition,   Hayward's  TwtauL,  28 

(2X  31  (IX  36  (2X  94  (IX  1»2  (!> 
Scaocia,  Tractatui  de  Cammer.,  6  (2X  80 

{2X 
SchjB£fner,  22  (IX  68  (IX  62(1X74(1), 

82  (IX  99  (4X109  (IX  112  (IX 
Schwabenspiegel,  23  (IX 
Soothind,  cases  of  negroes  there,  382 ;  eol- 

liers  in  slavery  there,  ib.  (2). 
Selden,  de  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.  jnxta  disnipKnaa 

Hebrveomm,   2  (2X  8  (IX  18  (1,2), 

27  (IX 
Serfdom,  not  ascribed  to  nmversal  j^vi*- 

prudence,  159,  168 ;  replaced  chattel 

slavery  in  Christian  Europe,  159. 
Sergeant^s  Constitutional  Law,  495  (1),  496 

(2X500  (IX  504  (IX 

Servants,  meaning  of  the  term  in  adoniil 
statutes,  381. 

,  indentured,  origin  of  their  condition, 

218,  219. 

importation  of,  encouraged,  statots 

N.  H.,  266 ;    S.  C,  298,  301 ;  Ga., 

309;  duties  on.  Pa.,  289,  290. 

.  insurrection  of,  in  Virginia,  232  (IX 

in  Massachusetts,  having  the  electire 

franchise,  121  (IX  255. 

statute  respecting  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, Va.,  229,  230,  239,  240 ;  Mi, 
248 ;  Mass.,  257  ;  R.  L,  275 ;  Del, 
292 ;  S.  C,  297. 

marriages  of,  statute  Va.,   229,  289, 

240,  and  see  intermarriage. 

runaway,  statute  Va.,  229,  230,  231, 

232,  236 ;  Md.,  248,  249,  252 ;  Musi, 
267,  260;  Conn.,  271;  N.  Y.,  279; 
N.  J.,  284  ;  Pa.,  287 ;  S.  C,  298. 

treatment  of,   statute  Va.,  230,  231, 

239,  240,  243;  Md.,  248;  Ma«^ 
266,  267,  260;  N.  H.,  266,  267  ;K. 
Y.,  279  ;  N.  J.,  234,  285  ;  Pa.,  287; 
Del.,  292 ;  a  C,  808. 
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Sexrants,  trading  with,  statute  Va.,  229 ; 
Conn.,  270. 

— ,  women,  having  hastards,  DeL,  292 ; 
N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C.,  302. 

Serrioe,  contract  for  personal,  common 
law  respecting  it,  139. 

Servitude,  penal,  219 ;  abolished  hy  stat- 
ute, Va.,  229,  230 ;  ordered,  Mass., 
257,  261 ;  Conn.,  272.  See  lUicit  in- 
taicoarse;  Negroes. 

Seward,  Senator,  on  lawfulness  of  slaveiy, 
193,  207  (2),  516  (1);  on  Dred 
Scott*s  case,  572  (1). 

SeweUs  Hist  of  Quakers,  261  (3). 

Sharpe,  Granville,  185  (1),  188,  207  (3). 

Shaw,  Ch.  Justice,  27  (2),  32  (1),  501  (2), 
508  (1),  577,  581. 

Slave  trade,  not  piracy  durins^  colonial  pe- 
riod, 392 ;  time  of  its  first  restriction 
hy  English  statute,  370  (2). 

—■^  Act  of  Congress  abolishing,  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  See  Compromise 
Measures. 

Slavery,  use  of  term,  39,  47 ;  distinction 
of  from  political  bondage,  342  (1); 
origin  and  nature  of  by  Roman  law, 
150,  153 ;  chattel,  in  ancient  Europe, 
154;  how  changed  by  influence  of 
Christianity,  156 ;  antiquity  of  in  Af- 
rica, 161 ;  principles  determining  its 
international  recognition,  103-111; 
their  i^pplication  during  the  colonial 
period,  353-365. 
■  in  England,  a  question  of  internal 
law,  178-192 ;  a  question  of  interna- 
tional law,  365-871. 

,  nogro,  its  extension  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  160 ;  called  by  Sup.  Court 
in  Ga.  an  institution  of  Christianity, 
165(1);  in  the  colonies  introduced 
by  universal  jurisprudence,  206 ;  sup- 
ported by  local  common  law,  212 ; 
power  over  it,  vested  in  the  colonial 
government,  225 ;  was  not  necessarily 
chattel  slavery,  859 ;  when  not  sup- 
ported by  common  law  of  the  empire, 
862  ;  not  now  supported  by  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  570 
-575 ;  power  over,  where  placed  by 
I  the  public  law  of  the  U.  S.,  484 ; 
'  power  of  the  State  governments  over, 
515-527;  power  of  Congress  over,  in 
the  Territories,  525-595;  in  what 
sense  ascribed  to  positive  law,  576. 

Slaves,  how  protected  by  Roman  law, 
154 ;  Roman  law  respecting,  when 
taken  by  the  enemy  or  stolen,  or  fu- 
gitive, 886 ;  condition  of  on  return- 
ing to  domicU,  384-386. 
^  statute  law  of  colonies  respecting; 


their  character  described,  Va.,  242 ; 
Md.,  253 ;  Mass.,  265 ;  N.  H.,  266 ; 
Conn.,  271 ;  S.  C,  299.     • 

-  being  in  England,  not  to  enfranchise, 
Va.,  289,  243. 

-  clothing  of,  N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  297, 
302,306. 

-  dismemberment  of,  Va.,  241,  242, 
244,  246;  Md.,  259,  260;  N.  H., 
267 ;  Conn.,  268  (2) ;  Del.,  292. 

-  disorderly  conduct  of,  punishment, 
Va.,  244;  Md,  263;  N.  H.,  266; 
Conn.,  270. 

-  death  of.  See  filing.  Owners  com- 
pensated. 

-  Dromond's  slaves,  Va.,  231. 
-enlistment  oi;  N.  J.,  285;    S.  C, 

298. 

-  estate  In,  personal  or  real,  Va.,  239, 
242,  243 ;  S.  C,  297. 

-  importation  of,  encoaraged,  Va.,  230  ; 
Md.,  249,  260,  261 ;  N.  Y.,  282. 

-  importation,  colonial  objections  to. 
Pa.,  209(1);  Va.,  245,  n.,  247;  S. 
C,  209,  (IX  308. 

-importation,  tax  on,  Va.,  238;  Md., 
250,  264 ;  Mass.,  263  ;  N.  H.,  266, 
n. ;  N.  Y.,  282  ;  N.  J.,  284,  285 ; 
Pa.,  288,  289,  290;  Del,  292;  S.  C, 
298,  300,  302,  308. 

-  importation  of,  prohibited,  Conn., 
272 ;  R.  I.,  276. 

-  importation  t^f  Indian,  prohibited, 
Mass.,  266  ;  N.  H.,  266  ;  Pa.,  288. 

-insurrection  of,  Va.,  234,  236,  244; 
N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  C,  295 ;  S.  C,  308. 

-  instruction  of,  in  reading  forbidden, 
a  C,  807;  Geo.,  311. 

-kiUing,   Va.,    232.  234,   236,   243, 

244,  246 ;  Md.,  253 ;  N.  H.,  267 ; 
N.  Y.,  280,  n. ;  N.  C,  295,  296 ;  S. 
C,  297,  306;  Geo.,  118  (3),  311,  n. 

-  manumission  of,  restrictions  on,  Va , 
237,  241,  244;  Md.,  254;  Mass., 
263 ;  R.  I.,  276;  N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  J., 
284,  286  ;  Pa..  289 ;  Del.,  292,  293 ; 
N.  C,  296. 

-  marriages  of.  Pa.,  287  ;  Mass.,  263 
(2) ;  and  see  Intermarriage. 

-  outlying,  Va.,  234,  230,  241,  244, 

245,  246. 

-  owners  of  executed  slaves  how  com- 
pensated, N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  301,  802, 
306. 

-  owners  of  thievish,  N.  C,  296. 

-  passes,  required  for,  S.  C,  304,  306 ; 
Geo.,  311. 

-prohibited  to  meet,  Va.,  234,  244; 
Md.,  250,  253 ;  Conn.,  272 ;  N.  Y., 
280;    N.  J.,  286;    Pa.,  288;    Del, 
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292 ;  to  have  itock,  Kd.,  253;  S.  C, 
801 ;  to  rant  homes,  S.  C^  d07 ;  to 
have  anns  and  ammunition,  Del., 
292 ;  N.  C,  296 ;  8.  C,  800.  804. 

Slaves,  runaway,  N.  Y.,  279,  280;    N.  C, 
296 ;  S.  C,  297,  298,  800. 

speaking  defamatory  words,  Conn., 

272. 

striking  white    persons,  Va.,   234, 

244  ;  Md.,  258;  Mass.,  268  ;  Conn., 
270 ;  N.  Y.,  280 ;  N.  J.,  284 ;  S.  C, 
800,  801,  806. 

,  trading  with,  Masii.,  262 ;     Conn., 

270 ;  N.  Y.,  280  ;  N.  J. ,  288 ;  S.  C, 
297,  300,  301 ;  Ga.,  811. 

trial  of,    Va.,  237,  288,  241,  244, 

245 ;  Md.,  263 ;  N.  Y.,  281.,  N.  Y., 
283,  284,  286  ;  Pa.,  287 ;  Del.,  291 ; 
N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  297,  800,  801, 
302,305;  Ga.,  311. 

stealing  of,     &  C,  297,  800,  808; 

Ga.,  311. 

working  time  limited,  S^  C,  807. 

who,  diclared,   Va.,   238,  236,  239, 

243 ;  Md.,  249,  251,  n.,  262  ;  Mass., 
260 ;  N.  Y.,  278 ;  S.  C,  299,  803. 

Smidi,  Cbmpend.  of  Merc.  L.,  29  (2^  68 

(1). 
£.  Fitch,   Comm.   oo    Const    and 

Statutory  Constraction,   13  (8),  461 

,    Diet,  of  Antiquities,   7  (3),  18  (1), 

89  (1),  164  (1),  168  (2),  214  (1), 
399  (2). 

,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  121(3), 

,  Wealth  of  Nations,  12G  (2). 

Social  compact.     Sfe  Compact. 

Somerset's  case,  Mansfiebrs  opinion  in, 
1 89 ;  the  question  of  internal  law, 
191  ;  of  international  law,  .331,  370, 
the  decision  justiBed,  373,  377. 

Soto,  de  Jiistitia  et  de  Jure,    156  (2),  176 

(1).         ^ 

South  Carolina,  qualified  recognition  of 
law  of  En«rland,  124 ;  statute  law  of 
colony,  297-309. 

Soverei^^n  power,  1 2  ;  how  held  in  the  col- 
onies, 120,  226,  127;  how  indivisible, 
313;  may  be  distributed,  314;  dis- 
tribution during  the  colonial  period, 
31.">;  its  location  alter  the  Revolu- 
tion, ,'19.') ;  location  of,  a  question  of 
fact,  'MH\ ;  of  the  States  and  of  the 
nation,  how  manifested,  406 ;  theory 
of  its  distribution  ;  408  ;  two  essen- 
tial forms  of  its  investure,  417;  that 
res.'rvod  to  the  States.  425. 

Sovereignty,  term  how  used,  394  (1). 

Spain,  slavirv  of  moors  and  negroes  in, 
1G2.  Mi  (L>),  384. 


Spelman*s  Gloasvy,  158  (1). 

Spenoe's  Eiqaity  Jaris'liction,  29(l);ls- 
qoiiy,  &0;,  168  <2). 

Spinoza,  2  (8),  7(1>,  48(1). 

Spooner,  On  the  Uneonstttntionaliij  «F 
Slavery,  174  (2),  576  (1). 

Staples,  Annals  of  ProTidenee,  276  {\\ 

Starkie*s  E^dence^  ^  (1)- 

State,  the,  source  of  law,  5,  15 ;  power  o^ 
accordant  with  law  of  nmtme,  7. 

State  sovereignty,  theories  of,  408. 

States  of  the  Uuioo,  ezistenoe  of  st  Ik 
Revolution,  404  ;  admisson  of  sev, 
412 ;  sovareigntj  o^  reoogniaed,  4S1; 
meaning  of  tens  in  the  Coast,  43S; 
intematiooal  relation  of,  447;  ntA- 
nary  powers  of,  476 ;  bow  restrieta^ 
477  ;  political  people  of  each,  513. 

State  magistrates,  their  coQcnirent  ja£- 
cial  power,  501. 

Stains,  40  (2),  56  ;  a  topic  of  intemstiail 
law,  63,  101 ;  may  he  determioed  bj 
universal  jurisprudence,  103;  EatSsA 
law  of;  134  ;  of  Africans  and  lodiisi 
in  the  ooloniea,  209,  3i2,  890;  hot 
now  determined  by  the  severd  Ststtii 
483. 

Statut,  term  how  used  by  French  w^^baa, 
99(1). 

Statutes,  their  conadtotionalitj  to  be  ex- 
amined by  judiciary,  113, 

English  recognizing  n^rro  slaTerr. 

174,  209  (1);  allowing  transport- 
ation of  servants  and  crimiMl^  -I^ 
( 1) ;  effecting  union  of  England,  Se:^ 
land  and  Irelanl,  317  (1), 

abstract  of  the  colonial,  its  object, 


226. 

Stevens,  Hist,  of   Georgia,    206  (3|,  S0> 
(2),   212    (2),    219  U\   291  (H^^ 
(2),  310(1). 
'  Stohaus,  Florileginm,  43  (1  V 

Stokes,  on   the  Constitution  of  the  Briiii 
Colonies,  126  (2). 

Storv,  Conflict  of  law^  22  {\\  23tlL:^> 
\l),  65  {l\  71,  74,  99  109  iD;  Coa- 
mentaries  on  Const.,  117  (I),  119  l 
2,  3,  5),  120  (4),  121  {2\  126  il,.^ 
196  (3),  204  (1),  209  (2^,  223  U 
227,  2e5  (1),  407  (4),  481  (3],  4.^ 
(2),  498  (1,  2),  499  {2\  500  yhJ'^^ 
(2) ;  Art.  Law,  in  Appendix  to  Ener. 
Am.,  vol.  vii.,  4  (3),  5  (3),  25  [Zi  3i 
(1),  429    (2):     on    Equitv  JarU^,  31 

(1);    in    Prigg's   case,    500  (li.  >^^ 

(2),  561(1), 
Stowell,  Lord,  6  (2),  193,  208  {2LaN)UH 

586.  587. 
Stroud,   Sketch  of   Slave  Laws,  226  i2i, 

249  (1),  251  (2),  806  (2),  527  (U 
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Stntre,  59  (1). 

Soarez,  de  Legibns  et  Deo  Legialatora,  9 

(1),    U(l),   15(1).  29(2).   86  (2), 

158  (4). 
Subject,  of  a  right.  20. 

,  alien  and  native,  48. 
Subjection,  an  element  of  law.  48.  64. 
SobjectiTe  and  objective  ideas  of  liberty. 

88;  of  law.  78,  109(1). 
Snits  for  freedom,  colonial  statote,  Del., 

292 ;  S.  C,  299,  308. 
Somner.  Senator,  160  (4^  167  (2\  876 

(4X  880  (8),  470  (1> 
Superior,  implied  in  law,  2. 
Supremacy  of  Judiciaiy  under  the  Const.. 

480,  508. 
Supreme  power.     See  Sovereign  power. 
Swedish  settlements.      See  Danish. 


Tacitus.  Mores  Germanomm.  158  (I). 

Talbot.  Lord,  opinion  on  baptism  of  slave, 
185  (2). 

Tanej,  Chief  Justice,  on  the  mle  of  com- 
ity, 74  (1) ;  on  the  rights  of  the  negro 
race,  207(1);  on  the  constitution  secur- 
ing personal  rights  and  rights  of  pro- 
perty, 468  (1);  on  the  effect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ind.  on  status  of  ne- 
groes. 471  (2) ;  on  power  of  Congress 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  528- 
580,556. 

Tftzables,  in  colonial  stat,  Md.,  251 ;  N. 
C.  294  (1). 

Taylor,  Elem.  of  Civil  Law.  158  (1). 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  Essay  on  Gov.,  417  (2). 

Tennyson,  property  in  his  writings.  588 ; 
quoted,  587(1). 

Terms.    See  Phraseology. 

Territorial  extent  of  law.  22,  28. 

Territories  of  the  U.  S..  Sovereignty  in. 
411,  489,  589,  and  see  Congress; 
Dred  Scott 

.  equality  of  tho  States  in  respect 
to.  the  political  doctrine.  554-558. 

Territory  acquired  by  Gov.  of  U.  S.,  410. 

Testimony.     See  Negroes.  Indians,  Slaves. 

Texas.     See  Compromise  Measures. 

Theft  of  one's  self.  886  ( 1). 

Theories  of  State  sovereignty,  408. 

Thibaut.  System  des  Paudekten  Rechts. 
transL  by  Lindley.  19  (2).  26  (2),  40 
(2,3).  97  (2),  380  (5). 

Things,  as  objects  of  action.  10. 

Thompson,  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  277  (2). 
278  (8). 

Tboulouse.  case  of  slave  at,  887 ;  law  re- 
specting serfs,  889  (1). 


Tithablee,  in  statutes  of  Va..  280.  281. 
286.  288,  242.  245 ;  an  indication  of 
status,  859. 

Torture,  in  British  colonies,  115  (2). 

Tracy.     See  De  Tracy. 

Transit,  international  rule  of.  845.  854, 
865. 

Transportation,  English  statutes  regard- 
ing, 219  (1). 

-^— — —  of  Indian  captives,  statute  Va., 
241 ;  of  emancipated  negroes.  287. 

forbidden  in  certain  cases, 


statute    Va.,    289.    242;    Md..  251, 

262;  S.  CaOO. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  175. 

.  intercolonial,  of  the  Dutch  and 

N.  E.  colonies,  268  (5). 
— ^—  with  France  for  Louisiana.    See 


Catron. 
-y  whether  part  of  the  law  of  the  U. 


S..  590. 
Triband,   advocate,  in  case  of  Boucaut. 

888  (2),  844  (1),  876  (2). 
Tribunals,  their  province.  24 ;  in  applying 

private  international  law.  38.  61.  67. 

71. 
Trover,  for  slaves  in  England.  186.  188. 
Trumbull,  Hbt.of  Conn..  121  (1).  270(1). 
Trustees  of  Georgia,   their  exclusion  of 

slavery.  810  (1). 
Tucker,  St.  George,  in  Va.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 526  (1);  edition  of  Bl.  Comm.. 

208  (2).  223  (2).  225  (4).  245(1). 

400  (2).  405  (2),  408  (2). 
.  H.  St  G.,  Mem.  of  India  Gov., 

154  (2).  216  (1). 
Turner.  Hist,  of  Anglo  Saxons,  1«06  (8). 
Twelve  Tables,  their  origin,  144  (1);  rule 

of.  in  favor  of  liber^.  882  (1). 


U 


LHpianus,  maxim  of,  405  (1). 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 817. 

United  Colonies  of  New  England,  articles 
of  compact,  268  (5);  extent  of  arti- 
cles respecting  fugitives.  829,  331. 

United  States.  Courts.  Commissioners  of. 
See  Commissioners. 

.  the  Constitution  of  the.  referred  to  a 

sovereign  people.  894,  899. 

.  the  people  of  the.  who  are.  899-408. 

,  powers  belonging  to,  424-427.     See 

Constitution.  Government,  People. 
Courts.  Judicial  power. 

,  laws  of  classiiied,  440.  457.     See 

national  law,  local  law,  internal  law, 
international  law. 
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Universfil  extent  of  law,  described,  51,  80 ; 
criterion  for  it,  96  ;  how  shown  in  in- 
ternational law,  105. 

Uniyersal  attribution  of  rights,  5L  See 
Rights. 

Universal  jurisprudence  defined,  17,  29 ; 
origin  of,  85 ;  is  mutable,  86 ;  enters 
into  public  law,  45,  152  (2) ;  may 
sustain  the  effects  of  foreign  laws, 
88;  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  ereiy 
state,  16,  88 ;  how  the  same  as  natu- 
ral law,  93 ;  how  ascertained,  16, 93 ; 
distinguished  from  law  of  universal 
personal  extent,  91-95;  some  of  its 
principles  may  have  limited  personal 
extent,  103;  recognition  of,  in  Eng- 
lish law,  139,  142;  the  exposition 
of,  in  Roman  law,  143 ;  derived  from 
Christian  nations,  155;  supporting 
slavery  in  antiqui^,  154 ;  how  modi- 
fied by  Christianity,  156 ;  how  sup- 
porting slavery  of  African  heathens, 
164,  170-188;  its  farther  modifica- 
tion in  respect  to  slavery,  188,  324, 
853-357,  864 ;  applied  in  the  colonies 
to. Indians  and  Africans,  202,  206; 
how  now  a  standard  of  proper^  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
664-670. 

Utilitarian  school  of  jurists,  6  (1). 


Van  der  Linden,  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
Holland,  277  (2). 

Van  Leeuwen,  Comm.  on  Roman-Dutch 
Law,  277  (2). 

Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  8  (1),  46  (1),  313 
(2),  345. 

Vaughan,  Ch.  J.,  27  (2). 

Verdelin's  slaves.     See  Boucaut. 

Vico,  Giambatista,  144  (1). 

Victoria,  Francis,  204  (2). 

Vienna,  Congress  of  Allied  Powers  at, 
418  (1). 

Villenage  in  England,  186 ;  could  not  ex- 
ist in  the  colonies  by  common  law,  137. 

Viner's  Abridgment,  27  (2). 

Vinnius,  Commentaries,  80  (1),  147  (1), 
150(1),  158(4),  159(1),  167(3). 

Virgil.  JEneid,  147  (3) ;  Moretum,  161  (1). 

Virginia.  See  Charters.  Statute  law  of  the 
colony,  228-247 ;  introduction  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  205. 

House  of  Burgesses,  Petition  of 

1772,  225  (4),  245(1);  Decbiration  of 
Rights,  246;  Committee  Report  1799, 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  123(2). 

Voet,  de  Statutis,  72  (1). 


Voltahij,  Diet  Phflos.,  157  (1>,  159  (U^ 
Voluntary  association  in  foundation  of  K. 

E.  Governments,  120,  266  (1),  267. 
Von  Martens.     See  Martens* 


W 


Wade,  History  of  the  Middle  and  Woiking 
Classes,  185  (1),  136  (3,  i\  137  (i\ 
159  (H  471  (1) ;  Bridsh  Chronology, 
188  (2). 

Waechter,  in  Archiv  fur  die  Civ,  Prsxii, 
22(1),  69(1),  78(1),  89(1),  97  12), 
99(4),  100(1),  109(1),  113. 

Waldeck's  Institutes,  152  (1). 

Walker's  Theory  of  Common  Law,  141. 

Wallon,  Hist,  de  VEsclavmge  dans  rAnti. 
quit^%  154(3),  156(4),  157  (U 

Walsh's  Appeal,  &c.,  205  (3),  208  (2),  219 
(3,  4).  225  (4),  870  (2). 

Walter,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchcn  Rechts,  157 

War,  a  source  of  slavery,  150,  15  L 
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